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.  Art.  I. — St.  Birgitta  and  the  Northern  Church. 

J)en  hellige  Birgitta  og  Kirken  i  Norden.    Af  Fr.  Hammerich.    Copen- 
hagen.    1863. 

NO  figure,  except  that  of  Anschar,  stands  fortli  so  promi- 
nent in  the  mediaeval  Church  history  of  Scandinavia,  as 
does  that  of  the  remarkable  woman  who  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper.  Dashed  off  by  a  colossal  brush  on  a 
colossal  canvas,  — the  canvas  of  the  wild  and  stormy  Northern 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages, — the  twain,  indeed,  bulk  grandly 
before  our  view,  and  imperatively  claim  a  large  share  of  our 
wondering  attention.  Like  the  figure  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  characteristic  anecdote  told  of  Wouvermans,  the 
artist  was  so  much  perplexed  in  one  of  his  pictures,  because  he 
could  not  "  keep  it  down," — and  which  he  tried  to  modify, 
therefore,  in  every  possible  way,  by  shifting  it  and  changing 
its  proportions,  until  at  last  he  discovered  that  the  funda- 
mental error  lay  in  its  being  originally  too  large, — Anschar 
the  Scandinavian  apostle,  and  Birgitta  the  Swedish  saint,  fill 
the  Northern  canvas  with  their  forms,  well  nigh  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others,  albeit,  all  the  while,  these  very  forms  are 
rather  portrayed  in  giant  shadowy  outline  than  with  clear- 
cut  lineaments  and  well-defined  expression.  Of  the  two, 
however,  Anschar  is  unquestionably  the  better  known.  Not- 
withstanding the  irreparable  loss  of  his  "  Diarium,"  which 
would  have  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  various  events 
of  his  chequered  and  singular  career,  the  leading  features  of 
his  evangelistic  labours    may   be    pretty   correctly    traced 
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throughout  their  entire  course ;  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  biographers 
desirous  to  do  him  justice,  and  to  elucidate  the  tale  of  toils 
and  trials  undergone  by  one  who,  whatever  otherwise  may- 
have  been  his  errors,  wrought  with  devotion  so  heroic  in  the 
great  mission- field  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Widely  different 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  Birgitta.  Round  her  shape,  at  best 
but  dimly  seen  in  the  darkness  of  those  old  centuries,  there 
has  gradually  clustered  a  repulsive  mass  of  lying  Romish 
legends,  distorting  its  fair  proportions,  obscuring  its  true 
nature,  and  transforming  into  a  kind  of  spiritual  caricature 
the  noble  image  of  her  who  has  been  styled  by  a  recent 
ecclesiastical  historian,  —by  no  means  unjustly,  as  we  hope  to 
show  in  the  sequel, — the  morning  star  of  the  Scandinavian 
Reformation.  Thoroughly,  intensely  Protestant  as  we  are, 
still  we  are  at  the  same  time  eclectic  enough  to  value  any 
measure  of  the  good  and  true  that  may  be  found  in  the 
Romish  hagiology  itself;  and  it  has  long  been  our  opinion 
that  no  more  valuable  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  than  to  disentangle  ( as  is  certainly  possible  in  many 
cases)  the  forms  of  so-called  saints  from  the  bandages  which 
Papal  legend  and  tradition  have  swathed  around  them,  and, 
restoring  them  to  their  real  characters,  thereby  prove  that 
instead  of  being  Rome's  foremost  votaries,  they  were,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  among  the  stoutest  opponents  of  her 
unscriptural  and  antichristian  pretensions.  In  Birgitta  of 
Sweden,  although  canonized  by  a  Pope,  we  have  sufficient 
corroboration  of  the  fact  thus  indicated. 

For  preliminary  proof  of  our  assertion,  we  may  point 
to  the  significant  circumstance  that  the  earlier  annalists 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  invariably  described  Birgitta 
as  a  genuine  precursor  of  the  Reformation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  patriarch  of  Lutheran  Church  history,  Mat- 
thias Flacius  lUyricus,  in  his  "  Catalogus  Testium  Yeri- 
tatis/'  speaks  of  her  in  memorable  language  as  "  reproving 
the  Pope  for  his  iniquities,  and  predicting  that  on  account 
of  them  his  throne  would  descend  into  the  abyss."* 
Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  her  by 
Johannes  Wolf,  by  J.  C.  Diethericus,  and  finally  by  Arnold, 
in  his  "Kirchen-und  Ketzergeschichte."  But,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  these  earlier  writers,  little  notice  has 
been  taken  of  Birgitta  by  ecclesiastical  historians  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  native  covmtry.     Only  occasionally  some  modem 

*  The  testimony  of  this  author  is  so  striking  that  we  subjoin  it  in  the 
original  :  "  Papistffi  eain  pro  prophetissa  habeut  et  papa  canonizavit.  Multum 
aiitem  repreliendit  papse,  c.iusci^ue  spiritualium  turpitudines,  sedem  ejus  dicit 
demergendam  in  profunduin." 
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autliors  have  made  to  her  a  transient  allusion,  such  as  Budel- 
bach  in  his  "  Savonarola,"  Hase  in  his  "  Kirchengeschichte," 
and  Michelet  in  his  "  Histoire  de  France."  By  her  country- 
men she  has,  of  course,  been  differently  treated.  In  Sweden 
Birgitta  is  better  known  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Protestant 
world,  and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  elucidation  of 
her  life  and  character.  Among  the  works  in  which  she  is, 
more  or  less  fully,  described,  we  may  point  to  Reuterdahl's 
"  Svenska  Kyrkens  Historia "  (History  of  the  Swedish 
Church),  Lagerbring's  "  Svea  Rikes  Historia"  (History  of 
the  Swedish  Kingdom),  Fryxell's  "Beriittelser  ur  Svenska 
Historien  "  (Narratives  from  Swedish  History),  and  Wiesel- 
gren's  "  Sveriges  Skona  Litteratur  "  (Swedish  Belles  Lettres). 
And  now,  from  the  pen,  not  of  a  Swede,  but  of  a  Dane,  the 
best  and  completest  of  all  Birgitta's  biographies  has  made  its 
appearance, — the  monograph  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
present  article.  The  author.  Professor  Hammerich,  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  holds  a  high  position  among  the 
theological  and  historical  writers  of  his  native  country.  Into 
his  new  task  he  appears  to  have  entered  con  amore,  and  has 
unquestionably  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  large  measure  of 
qualifications  which  are  too  rarely  found  conjoined.  "With  a 
capacity  for  laborious  and  unwearied  research,  that  is  more 
peculiarly  a  German  than  a  Scandinavian  endowment,  he 
blends  a  power  of  vivid  word-painting  that  not  seldom 
reminds  us  of  the  rich  pictorialism  of  Michelet.  While 
availing  himself  of  the  results  of  modern  biographical 
inquiry,  he  has  mainly  gone  to  the  multifarious  original 
sources  for  information,  and,  in  truly  Protestant,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  perfectly  impartial  spirit,  he  has  sought  to 
disinter  from  its  sepulchre  in  the  slough  of  Pomish  legends 
the  figure  of  the  famous  Northern  saint.  The  attempt  has 
been  crowned  with  the  success  it  merited.  In  Professor 
Hammerich' s  pages,  Birgitta  stands  before  the  reader,  a  form 
instinct  with  life, — relieved  on  the  background  of  the 
mediajval  centuries,  no  longer  in  dim  arid  cloudy  outline,  but 
with  wonderful  exactness  both  of  feature  and  expression, — in 
short,  the  breathing,  praying,  working  woman  that  she  was, 
half-visionary,  half- practical ;  at  one  and  the  same  time  brood- 
ing over  the  strange  world  of  wonders  within  her  breast,  and 
labouring,  in  her  own  fashion,  with  indomitable  efibrt  for  the 
advancement  of  what  she  deemed  the  Saviour's  cause.  And 
if  occasionally  her  last  biographer  should  represent  certain 
parts  of  her  conduct  in  what  seems  to  us,  we  frankly  confess, 
an  unduly  favourable  light,  let  us  remember  that  without  the 
admixture  of  the  element  of  hero-worship, — kept,  of  course, 
within  due  and  proper  bounds, — genuine  biography,  of  any 
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kind,  would  lose  a  something  which  imparts  to  it  one  of  its 
real  and  peculiar  charms.     Besides,  in  justice  to  Professor 
Hammerich,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
work  is  strictly  impartial,  and  that  it  is  only  when  discussing 
minor   details,   and  even  then  but  rarely,  that  he  evinces 
aught  of  a  desire  unduly  to  exalt  his  heroine.     The  con- 
clusion to  which  he  comes,   in  the  final   sentences   of  the 
preface,  as  to  the  general  significance  of  Bifgitta's  character, 
we  believe  to  be,  on  the  whole,  unprejudiced  and  just.    /'An 
inquirer  who  for  any  length  of  time  has  studied,  the  original 
documents,  who  has  overcome  the  critical  difficulties  that  are 
80  frequently  connected,  with  them,  and  who  is  able  to  sepa- 
rate the  true  historic  elements  from  those  of  legend  and  tra- 
dition, will  in  the  end  discern  a  grand  personality,  stamped 
with  the  purest  features  of  the  Middle  Ages,  step  forth  from 
what  appeared  to  him  at  the  beginning  to  be  almost  a  wilder- 
ness of  romance.     Here  is  a  woman,  whose  life  has  all-per- 
vading import,  not  merely  for  the  history  of  the  Swedish,  but 
for  that  of  the  entire  Northern  Church, — not  merely  for  the 
ecclesiastical,  but  also  for  the  secular  history  of  the  whole 
North  of  Europe.     And  it  unfolds  itself  before  the  student, 
through   faith,    doubts,    temptations,   battles    internal    and 
external,  like  a  veritable  Story  of  the  Soul,  so  that  even,  in 
the  minutest  features,  he  can  trace  its  strange  development ; 
seldom,   indeed,   in   this   respect,    are  mediaeval   sources  of 
information  so  complete.     One  thing  only  is  repulsive, — the 
belief  in  creations  of  the  fancy  as  Divine  revelations  ;  but  the 
true  student  knows  the  stand-point  from  which  such  matters 
must  be  viewed.     He  sees  an  age  of  tumult  and  fermentation, 
often  dark,  always   interesting,  and  in  its  midst  an  inly- 
turned,  dreaming,  highly  poetic  nature,  which  alike  possesses 
the  will  and  the  power  to  work  from  within  outwardly  in  far- 
extending  spheres  of  labour.     He  sees  the  mystic  conscious- 
ness of  the  epoch  mirror  itself  in  a  Northern  female  spirit. 
In  spite  of  all  her  manifold  defects,  she  stands  before  him 
like  a  witness  for  the  truth,  who  points  simultaneously  to  past 
and  future, — who  foretells  and  prepares  the  great  regeneration 
in  the  life  of  faith  which  was  to  come.    Such  are  the  thoughts 
that  guided  me  while  I  wrought  at  the  ensuing  representation 
of  Birgitta  and  her  labours.     May  the  investigations  inter- 
woven with  the  story  exert  no  dullmg  influence  on  the  por- 
trait of  her  noble  personality  ! "     Following,  then,  mainly 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Hammerich,  yet  availing  ourselves 
also  of  Fryxell's  charming  "  Narratives,"  and  other  kindred 
volumes,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch 
of  Birgitta's  life  and  work. 

In  order  to  understand  aright  the  character  of  this  notable 
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Scandinavian  woman,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
age  in  which  she  lived,  and  the  influences  that  environed  her 
from  her  earliest  childhood.  The  period  of  her  birth  was  a  kind 
of  turning-point  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  Europe, — alike 
remarkable  intellectually  and  spiritually.  Its  leading  fea- 
tures have  been  grouped  together  in  such  terse  and  graphic 
fashion  by  Professor  Hammerich,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
book,  that  we  translate  it  in  full,  as  the  most  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  tale  of  his  heroine's  career. 

"  The  great  thoughts  of  the  Middle  Age  could  neither  live 
nor  die,  its  ideals  were  on  the  point  of  being  metamorphosed 
into  mere  distorted  images,  and  the  dawn  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  darkened  therefore  by  strange  and  ominous 
shadows.  Boniface  the  Eighth  had,  according  to  Birgitta's 
own  expression,  *  sat  down  in  the  seat  of  pride,' — he  affirmed 
that  the  two  swords,  St.  Peter's  and  the  temporal,  lay  cross- 
ways  over  each  other,  and  both  in  his  hand, — he  even  styled 
himself,  in  demoniac  madness,  the  *  Judge  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.'  In  the  year  of  jubilee,  1300,  the  Yicar  of  Christ 
had  seen  the  whole  world  kneel  at  Rome  before  him  ;  four 
short  years  afterwards  he  sat  on  a  humble  stool  in  Avignon 
as  the  submissive  Court-Bishop  of  the  King  of  France.  With 
the  fall  of  Ptolemais  (Acre),  the  sword  dropped  from  the 
Knight- Crusader's  grasp, — his  ideas  were  consumed  at  the 
stake  along  with  Jacques  de  Molay.  Thus  was  the  brilliant 
romantic  dream  of  a  worldly  kingdom  of  God  fairly  dreamt 
out  at  last,  and  succeeded  by  a  half- waken  doze,  full  of 
spectres  that  alarm  and  terrify.  The  Papacy  had  fulfilled  its 
mission,  to  fuse  the  newly-moulded  European  nations  into 
that  unity  which  we  call  Western  Christendom.  But  the 
Papacy  had  only  done  so  by  vitiating  the  Grospel  until  it 
became  a  thing  almost  unrecognizable,  by  obscuring  true  faith 
in  the  Redeemer's  merits,  by  burying  out  of  view  the  Sacred 
Scriptures/-by  excavating  a  vast  gulf  between  priest  and  lay- 
man, by  sinning  against  each  nation's  mother-tongue  and  the 
natural  desires  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  losing  itself  in 
such  an  abyss  of  worldliness  and  crime,  that  the  Papal  Court 
had  grown  a  name  and  thing  of  horror.  Dissolution  went 
rapidly  on.  The  two  mediaeval  powers.  Pope  and  Emperor, 
soon  entered  into  new  warfare  for  life  or  death ;  the 
boundary-lines  of  right  and  wrong  were  confounded,  hearts 
grew  cold  and  morals  perverted,  thought  became  mere 
mechanism ;  unbelief  in  the  old  ideals,  and,  along  with  them, 
in  all  things  spiritual,  prevailed  increasingly  on  every  side. 

**  The  New,  the  Freer,  the  Truer,  dimly  glimmers  on  the 
distant  horizon,  but  it  is  still  long  before  the  break  of  day. 
The  popular  spirit  begins  to  waken  from  its  slumber,  its 
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aspirations  wax  stronger,  a  burgher  class  springs  up,  and  the 
mother-tongue  asserts  its  rights ;  it  is  in  it  that  Dante  pro- 
nounces judgment  on  the  Papacy.  First  France,  then  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England,  utter  loud-voiced  protest  against  so 
shameless  a  Church,  whose  solitary  task  it  soems  to  be  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  words  of  Peter,  when  he  exclaimed,  *  Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none ! '  With  rising  passion  they  demand 
reforms,  men  of  power  and  influence  combat  the  Pope's  claim 
to  lordship  over  this  world's  kingdoms, — such  a  claim  they 
endeavour  to  counteract  by  the  formation  of  national 
churches ;  heresy  follows  heresy,  sect  follows  sect,  in  swift 
succession.  And  where  there  still  exists  any  remnant  of 
religious  earnestness,  or  where  the  new  life  of  faith  begins  to 
germinate,  there  is  seen  a  painful  watching  for  the  signs  of 
the  times,  there  is  heard  a  strangely-mingled  sound  of  prayer 
and  labour.  The  different  monkish  orders  had  often  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  depravity  of  the  times,  and  in  narrower 
pietistic  associations  to  realize  the  idea  of  following  after 
Christ.  But  by  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  penitential 
exercises,  they  had  baulked  their  own  design ;  the  mendicant 
orders,  who  had  last  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  change  for 
the  better,  were  already  degenerated,  grievously  degenerated ; 
it  was  very  doubtful  if  any  similar  effort  in  the  future  would 
be  followed  by  good  results.  Ere  long,  however,  the  spirit  of 
piety  that  still  survived  opened  up  for  itself  new  paths  to 
freedom.  All  along  the  margin  of  the  Rhine,  that  fair  dis- 
trict where  a  series  of  proud  cathedrals  mirror  their  domes  in 
the  blue  water,  are  formed  the  private  communities  of  the 
so-called  'Friends  of  God,' — many  a  Bohemian  priest  speaks 
true  and  living  words  in  his  mother-tongue, — and  iiv.  Eng- 
land Wycliffe  and  the  Parliament  take  up  the  gauntlet 
against  a  Pope  who  is  now  no  other  than  the  slave  of  France, 
England's  ancestral  enemy.  Even  the  most  tranquil  spirits 
cannot  avoid  being  borne  away  by  the  age's  restlessness.  It 
satisfies  them  no  longer  in  the  solitary  cell  to  foster  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  souls  and  God,  to  cultivate  a  hair- 
splitting scholasticism,  or  to  allow  their  thoughts  unimpeded 
flight  over  the  realm  of  universal  existence.  Neither  does  it 
satisfy  to  immerse  themselves  in  art,  to  lay  stone  on  stone,  and 
rear  those  giant  Gothic  towers  and  spires  that  so  grandly 
point  to  heaven.  The  battling  life  of  freedom  demands  its 
right ;  and  with  the  spiritual  warfare  the  temporal  is  inex- 
tricably interwoven.  Everywhere  in  the  West  a  vague 
longing  after  liberty, — strife,  endless  confusion,  ferocious 
blood-thirstiness,  friends  and  relatives  at  deadly  variance, 
alarmed  expectation  as  before  the  outbreak  of  the  tempest, — 
only  in  the  East  the  silence  of  expiring  life.     On  the  whole 
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vast  arena  the  powers  of  darkness  seem  still  to  rule  pre- 
dominant. 

"  Although,  at  that  date,  the  Scandinavian  North  is  politi- 
cally divided,  the  development  of  Church  life  and  national 
life  simultaneously  advances ;  the  homogeneous  character  of 
the  three  peoples,  and  the  efforts  of  the  monks,  chiefly  of  the 
mendicant  orders, — who  form  the  organized  province  of 
Dacia, — work  more  powerfully  for  such  an  end  than  the 
Primacy  of  Lund  in  Sweden.  The  state  of  matters  in  the 
North  was  only  in  so  far  different  from  that  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  as  the  inhabitants  were  behind  in  the  path  of  civili- 
zation. Sweden  especially  lagged  far  in  the  rear,  for  her 
geographical  position  dissevered  her  from  the  West  and 
linked  her  to  the  barbarian  East.  So  in  Sweden,  about  the 
•time  of  Birgitta's  birth,  mediaeval  ideas  have  still  some 
vitality.  The  two  great  classes  of  nobles  and  burghers,  twin 
offspring  of  feudalism,  are  just  shaping  themselves  into 
existence,  and  preparing  for  battle  with  the  Crown,  which, 
on  its  part,  willingly  listens  to  the  call  of  the  new  era.  On 
every  side  right  dwells  only  with  the  sword,  the  country  is 
traversed  by  armed  and  lawless  marauders ;  it  is  a  time  full 
of  treachery  and  violence,  and  the  reigning  family,  the 
Folkungs,  are  foremost  in  the  evil  way, — the  very  laws  they 
make  they  are  the  first  themselves  to  trample  on.  What  the 
early  missionaries  may  have  imported  of  a  somewhat  purer 
Christianity,  is  partly  adulterated  with  Pagan  remnants,  and 
has  partly  disappeared  under  a  deluge  of  Romish  traditions. 
The  national  spirit  in  the  North,  which  had  recently  shown 
strong  signs  of  life,  and  created  a  whole  world  of  books  in 
the  mother  tongue,  is  now  laid  in  fetters,  and  must  pass 
through  a  farther  stage  of  development.  It  appeared,  in- 
deed, as  if  the  Dominicans,  and,  generall}^,  the  mendicant 
orders,  would  restore  for  religious  purposes  the  use  of  the 
native  language ;  in  Norway,  and  even  in  the  rest  of 
the  North,  it  seemed  to  be  the  intention  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  proclaimed  in  that  language  to  the  people, — and 
this  proved  the  existence  of  a  certain  measure  of  religious 
revival.  But  look  around  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer, 
and  how  soon  the' arousing  impulse  is  seen  to  die  away! 
Latin  is  enthroned  in  the  seat  of  honour,  while  here  and 
there  a  poor  cloister -school  or  cathedral-school  is  all  that 
affords  education  to  the  masses.  And  what  a  jargon  the 
Latin  which  the  clergy  speak  !  How  defective  the  *  higher 
culture'  on  which  they  pride  themselves!  From  Rome  they 
have  learned  more  vices  than  virtues.  The  spiritual  life  is 
so  perverted,  that  almost  everj'^  one  is  a  heartless  egotist,  and 
tries,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  to  get  his  own  will  accom- 
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plished, — Church,  kingdom,  people,  all  are  in  a  state  of  moral 
dissolution.  "With  few  is  there  any  feeling  for  the  earthly 
fatherland,  with  fewer  for  the  heavenly, — however  diligent 
they  may  be  in  the  mere  mechanical  performance  of  the 
commanded  religious  rites.  In  Demark,  especially,  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  priesthood,  are  immersed  in 
worldly  torpor,  and  have  no  desire  to  awake. 

**It  often  happens  that  times  of  spiritual  darkness  are 
marked  by  external  misfortunes  and  calamities, — for  the  world 
of  nature  stands  in  mysterious  connexion  with  the  world  of 
spirit.  And  a  half-civilized  people,  which  is  not  wholly  free 
from  the  secret  sentiment  that  it  is  under  the  power  of  sin, 
looks,  jBUed  with  apprehension,  anxiously  around ;  it  sees 
pestilence  and  death  lie  in  wait  on  all  sides,  it  feels  the  earth 
shake  below,  and  fears  lest  the  sky  and  stars  should  descend  to 
overwhelm  it.  So  was  it  now.  The  cold  hearts  of  men  felt 
that  thunder  was  brooding  in  the  air,  and  a  foreboding  of 
great  disasters  and  Divine  judgments  trembled  through  them, 
— dread  fear  that  the  world's  last  days  were  at  hand.  False 
and  true  prophets,  therefore,  uttered  warnings  everywhere, 
from  Papal  and  Boyal  Courts  to  the  humblest,  poorest  cot- 
tage. Often  it  was  women  who  stepped  forth  with  visions 
and  predictions.  The  Middle  Age  is  woman's  time ;  and  this 
held  good  even  to  its  close, — so  that,  as  a  gifted  historian  has 
remarked,  in  the  fourteenth  century  women  not  merely  ap- 
peared as  saints  and  prophetesses,  but  also  stood  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  heresy.  It  was  at  such  a  period,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  that,  about  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
St.  Birgitta  was  born,  and,  towards  the  middle  of  the  same. 
Queen  Margaret, — both  of  them  descended  from  our  old  Royal 
houses,  both  of  them  ranking  among  the  most  memorable 
personages  whom  the  Scandinavian  North  has  produced." 

The  exact  date  of  Birgitta's*  birth  is  uncertain,  but  Pro- 
fessor Hammerich  has,  we  think,  pretty  clearly  established 
that  it  was  in  1302  or  1303,  and  not  1304,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  She  was  born  at  Finstad  in  Upland,  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Upsala.  Her 
father,  Birger  Person, — "  Lagman,"  or  Judge  of  Tiundaland, 
comprising,  with  the  neighbouring  territory,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  divisions  of  Sweden, — was  not  merely  of  noble,  but 
of  Royal  origin.  By  the  male  side  he  was  descended  from 
King  Sverker  the  First,  cousin  of  King  Erik,  sumamed  the 

*  We  prefer  employing  throughout  these  pages  the  Swedish  term  "Birgitta," 
instead  of  the  English  synonym  "  Bridget,"  inasmuch  as  the  latter  has  become 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  one  who,  in  name  at  least,  is  much  more  widely 
known  than  her  later  Swedish  co-religionist — we  mean  that  half-mythic  per- 
sonage, the  Irish  Saint  of  Kildare. 
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Saint ;  and  his  wife,  Ingeborg,  could  boast,  like  himself,  of  a 
regal  ancestry.     She  was  related  to  the  reigning  Sovereign, 
Birger  Magnusson;    for  her  father,   Bengt,  "Lagman"  of 
Eastern  Gothland,  was  a  brother  of  that  prince's  grandfather, 
Birger  Jarl,  and  a  son  of  Magnus  Maaneskold  and  Ingrid 
Ulva.     Birgitta's  mother  was  thus  a  scion  of  the  wild  and 
turbulent  race  of  the  Folkungs,  and  it  is  curious  to  mark  how 
the  restless  energy  of  the  line  appears  to  have  reproduced  itself, 
only  pointing  in  another  and  better  direction,  in  the  case  of 
their  saintly  descendant.     Birger  Person  stood  high  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Swedish  aristocracy,  and  his  great  wealth  and 
vast  possessions,  as  well  as  his  intellectual  endowments  and 
the  integrity  of  his  character,    secured  for   him   deep  and 
general   reverence.     Birgitta  was  his  third  child.     Romish 
writers  have  delighted  to  surround  her  birth  with  a  number 
of  flattering  legends,  but  the  impartial  criticism  of  a  later 
era  rejects  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  idle  stories. 
Enough,  after  doing  so,  is  left  to  prove  that  the  future  saint 
must   have  been  from  her  earliest   years  distinguished  by 
mental  and  moral  gifts  of  no  ordinary  character.     Her  tem- 
perament was  singularly  nervous,  and  even  in  her  girlhood 
she  was  accustomed,  as  we  are  informed,  to  fall  into  dream- 
like trances, — a  fact  which  is  the  key  to  unlock  much  of  what 
seems  mysterious  in  the  history  of  her  later  life.     God  had 
bestowed  on  Birger  Person's  daughter  the  gift  of  genius,— 
genius  which  displayed  itself  in  the  rare  combination  of  both 
subjective  and  objective  tendencies, — in  other  words,  intense 
power  of    self- contemplation    along   with    equally    intense 
susceptibility  to  external  influences.     Alike  a  born  mystic 
and  a  born  worker,  she  was  the  Mary  and  the  Martha  fused 
into  one.     It  is  more  especially,  however,  the  last  of  these 
features  of  Birgitta's  character  which  is  brought  prominently 
before  us  in  her  opening  years  at  Finstad.     With  her  keen, 
clear,  sympathetic   sense  for  nature,  we   can   imagine  her 
drinking  in  at  every  pore  the  beauty  of  the  romantic  Swedish 
scenerj^,  and  storing  up  the  wealth  of  poetic  images  which 
she  lavishes  in  wonderful  profusion  through  the  writings  of 
her  maturer  womanhood.     But  the  world  of  man,  as  well  as 
the  world  of  nature,  had  charms  for  her  youthfal  spirit.     To 
the  society  of  knights  and  nobles  she  had  been  accustomed  in 
her  father's  house  from  infancy  ;  and  rude  and  unpolished  as 
too  often,  in  Sweden,  those  knights  and  nobles  must  have 
been,  they  still  symbolized  that  chivalrous  spirit  which  was 
the  true  training  or  educating  principle  existent  in  mediaeval 
times.     For  it  should  not  be  torgotten  that  while  the  golden 
age  of  chivalry  was  expiring  in  Southern  Europe,  its  rays 
had  only  just  begun  to  flush  the  horizon  of  the  semi- bar- 
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barous  Scandinavian  North ;  and  a  soul  so  susceptible  as 
Birgitta's  could  scarcely  fail  to  profit  by  the  new  and 
powerful  influence.  The  broad  stamp  of  mediaeval  knight- 
hood is  visible,  indeed,  in  many  portions  of  her  works.  Add 
to  all  this,  the  impression  produced  by  the  Church  and  its 
ritual  on  the  strange,  imaginative,  half- reflecting,  half- 
observant  girl.  Constituted  as  she  was, — with  the  feeling  for 
spiritual  and  eternal  things  almost  disproportionately  strong 
within  her,  ripened  there  marvellously  beyond  her  years, — it 
is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  gorgeous  ecclesiastical 
service  should  indelibly  afi'ect  her  soul,  and  give  predominant 
tone  and  colour  to  her  subsequent  existence.  Yet  we  should 
wrong  Birgitta  were  we  to  suppose  that  the  profounder 
Christian  life, — the  life  of  repentance  and  of  faith, — was  even 
thus  early  a  stranger  to  her  bosom.  Beneath  the  aesthetic 
sentiment  of  the  Beautiful,  there  surged  in  that  brooding 
breast  a  whole  sea  of  religious  experiences  ;  but  hitherto  they 
were  devoid  of  definite  form,  and  confined  to  a  vague,  though 
often  agonizing  sense  of  sin,  and  a  vague,  though  often 
impassioned,  aspiration  after  pardon.  Such,  then,  was  Bir- 
gitta, when  still  beneath  the  shelter  of  her  father's  roof. 
Personally  attractive,  high-born,  and  skilled  in  every  usual 
accomplishment  of  the  age,  she  did  not  lack  youthful  suitors ; 
and  of  these  the  favoured  one  was  Ulf  Gudmarson,  to  whom, 
when  only  in  her  fourteenth  year,  she  was  accordingly 
espoused.  Such  early  marriages  wej^e  far  from  uncommon  at 
that  time  in  Scandinavia, — among  royal  and  noble  families, 
at  least.  Ulf  Gudmarson,  although  intellectually  his  wife's  in- 
ferior, was  a  man  of  great  worth  and  probity ;  and  the  record 
of  their  married  life  at  Ulfaasa  is  a  record  of  genuine  domestic 
happiness.  Birgitta  there  became  the  true  "  hausmutter," 
or  "  house-mother,"  as,  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  female 
bead  of  the  family  is  so  suggestively  and  quaintly  styled,  and 
the  dreaming  girl; wife  for  years  devoted  herself  to  the  active 
guidance  of  a  large  establishment,  and  the  unwearied  per- 
formance of  the  duties  connected  with  her  new  position.  Yet, 
still  unwearied  also  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  it  was  during 
this  period  that  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  some 
among  the  better  class  of  the  Romish  clergy,  who  lamented, 
like  herself,  the  general  depravity  of  morals  and  decadence 
of  religion,  and  were  eager  to  impart  spiritual  instruction  to 
the  people  in  their  native  tongue.  Intercourse  with  such 
persons  tended  to  mature  the  views  which  Birgitta  already 
entertained ;  and  when  at  last  she  was  summoned  to  fill  a 
high  oflice  in  the  Swedish  Court,  she  carried  thither  a  heart 
glowing  with  indignation  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  and 
eager  for  reforms  of  all  kinds,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 
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Her  kiDsman,  Magnus,  was  then  the  reigning  Sovereign ;  and 
Birgitta  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  "  hofmeisterinn " 
("  female  chamberlain,"  or  "  Court  governess,"  a  situation 
then  held  only  by  individuals  of  the  noblest  birth)  to  his 
young  wife,  Blanche  of  Namur.  Faithfully  did  Birgitta  dis- 
charge her  trust.  With  loving  zeal  she  sternly  rebuked  the 
weakness  and  frivolity  of  the  Royal  pair,  until  the  hot  French 
blood  of  the  Queen  rose  in  rebellion,  and  Magnus  shrank, 
conscience-stricken,  before  the  words  of  his  reprover.  Bir- 
gitta's  tendency  to  asceticism, — a  somewhat  strange  psycho- 
logical phenomenon  in  one  gifted  with  so  keen  a  feeling  for 
the  Beautiful, — was  now  rapidly  getting  stronger  and  stronger ; 
and  it  is  painful  to  read  of  the  self-inflicted  tortures  under- 
gone by  this  richly-endowed,  yet  often  sadly-erring  woman, — 
especially  painful  to  read  of  them  when  we  remember  that, 
as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  other  aspects  of  her  life,  as 
well  as  from  the  tenour  of  her  writings,  she  may  fairly  be 
termed,  while  she  dimly  groped  her  way  through  the  spiritual 
darkness  of  the  period,  a  believing  child  of  God.  Painful, 
too,  it  is  to  find  her  so-called  "  Revelations "  now  com- 
mencing, and  ever  recurring  with  increased  and  startling 
frequency.  But  to  these  "  Revelations  "  we  shall  afterwards 
more  minutely  allude ;  and  meanwhile  let  us  return  to  Bir- 
gitta as  she  exhibits  herself  in  one  of  her  noblest  characters, — 
the  bold  denouncer  of  vice,  the  unsparing  moral  reprover, 
the  preacher  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  reformation  in  every 
guise  and  form.  After  her  husband's  death,  in  1344,  she 
seems  to  have  redoubled  her  exertions ;  she  founded  the 
monastery  of  Vadstena,  destined  afterwards  to  make  her 
name  so  famous  ;  and  blending, — singular  contradiction ! — 
with  the  false  asceticism  of  her  Church  and  age  the  perform- 
ance of  unnumbered  deeds  of  charity  and  mercy,  she  at  the 
same  time  poured  forth  words  of  solemn  warning  and 
righteous  wrath  that  resounded  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Sweden.  And  finally,  seeing  little  prospect  of  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  her  native  country, 
and  bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish  she  had  long  and  pas- 
sionately cherished, — the  wish,  namely,  to  visit  Rome, — she 
set  out  on  that  distant  pilgrimage  in  1349,  arriving  at  her 
journey's  end  the  following  year,  the  year  of  jubilee,  1350. 

It  was  at  a  tumultuous  and  chaotic  period  that  Birgitta 
arrived  in  Rome.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  the  con- 
fusion was  unbounded.  Art,  indeed,  had  begun  to  germinate 
anew.  Dante  and  Petrarch  penned  their  inspired  verses, 
and  Boccaccio  his  graceful  stories,  in  the  reviving  mother- 
tongue, — the  opulence  of  classic  literature  was  being  re- 
stored to  Western  Europe ;  all  betokened  Humanism  in  its 
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golden  dawn.  But  the  new-born  rays  of  Art  and  Poetry 
illumined  a  region  of  moral  and  spiritual  death, — an  arena  of 
political  impostures  and  gigantic  crimes.  Bands  of  Con- 
dottieri  swarmed  from  end  to  end  of  the  Peninsula  ;  robbery 
and  violence  universally  prevailed.  The  Pope  had  left  the 
Eternal  City,  and  the  two  great  families  of  Orsini  and 
Colonna  divided  it  between  them.  Blood  flowed  in  the 
streets  like  water ;  inexpressible  was  the  misery  of  ■  the  in- 
habitants. Then,  for  a  brief  space,  the  memories  of  old 
renown  once  more  awakened,  and  the  despairing  people 
found  a  leader  who  promised  to  embody  such  memories  in 
present  deeds.  Rienzi,  foremost  among  those  noble  but  mis- 
guided spirits  who,  to  quote  the  singularly  suggestive  words 
of  a  great  French  writer,  '^  ont  pris  les  souvenirs  pour  les 
esperances,"  proclaimed,  victorious  over  the  nobles,  the  Roman 
Republic  from  the  Capitol ;  but  the  vision  of  ancient  liberty 
and  glory  passed  away  as  a  morning  dream, — Rome's  patri- 
cian tyrants  came  back  to  plague  her,  and  the  former  inter- 
necine warfare  recommenced.  Morally  and  spiritually,  the 
city  was  a  City  of  the  Dead,^in  name  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, in  reality  the  Gomorrah  of  Europe.  Birgitta  had 
known  too  well  before  she  left  her  native  country,  from  the 
faithful  report  of  others,  how  appalling  was  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  yet  the  picture  she  wit- 
nessed after  her  arrival  appears  to  have  far  transcended,  in 
its  dark  and  hideous  hues,  her  wildest  imagination.  The 
renown  of  her  sanctity  had  preceded  her  to  Rome,  and  she 
was  soon  surrounded  by  crowds  of  admiring  devotees.  Their 
homage,  however,  was  distasteful ;  and,  unwilling  to  be 
turned  from  her  great  purposes  by  any  consideration  of  minor 
moment,  she  stepped  forth  once  more  as  the  preacher  of 
reform, — and  the  same  voice  which  had  shaken  the  frivolous 
and  dissolute  circles  of  the  Swedish  Court,  re-echoed  through 
the  seven-hilled  city.  In  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
this  brave  Northern  woman  hurled  her  flaming  denunciations 
at  the  Papal  clergy,  and  even  at  the  Popes  themselves,  up- 
braiding them  with  the  sinfulness  of  their  lives  and  their 
indifference  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  And  yet, 
all  the  while,  she  was  strangely,  lamentably  loyal  to  the  idea 
of  the  Papacy.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  her  favourite 
panacea  for  the  evils  that  prevailed  in  Rome  was  the  ^-eturn 
thither  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon ;  and  she  therefore  un- 
ceasingly implored  Clement  the  Sixth  and  Urban  the  Fifth 
to  come  back  and  dwell  among  their  Roman  subjects.  Most 
probably,  the  entreaties  of  Birgitta  had  full  share  in  deter- 
mining the  latter  Pontiff  to  return  to  the  Vatican, — an  event 
which  occurred  in  1367.     In  Birgitta's  subsequent  interviews 
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with  Urban,  she  obtained  from  him  the  promise  that  he 
would  ratify  the  rules  she  had  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Vadstena  monastery ;  and  she  also  'presented  to  him 
her  sons  Carl  and  Birger — two  of  the  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren she  had  borne  to  Ulf  Gudmarson,  and  who  were  at  that 
time  resident  in  Rome.  Still,  none  the  less  did  she  continue 
to  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  witness  against  the  sloth,  the  un- 
belief, and  the  immorality  of  the  Roman  priests  and  bishops, 
and  to  threaten  the  outpouring  of  Divine  judgments  upon 
them  except  they  repented  and  reformed.  Some  time  after, 
she  imdertook,  by  way  of  Naples  and  Cyprus,  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  This  was  in  1372.  She  reached  Jerusa- 
lem in  safety,  and  visited  all  the  sacred  places.  Her  health, 
which  was  now  failing,  sank  rapidly  when  she  returned  to 
Rome  from  Palestine,  and  it  became  evident  that  she  could 
not  long  survive.  Death  terminated  her  earthly  sufferings 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1373.  She  was  thus  in  her  seventy-first 
year  at  the  period  of  her  decease.  Her  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  Sweden,  and  interred  in  the  cloister  of  Yadstena. 
About  eighteen  years  afterwards,  yielding  to  the  repeated 
requests  of  her  friends  and  relatives,  Boniface  the  Ninth 
consented  to  enrol  Birgitta  among  the  "  saints,"  and  so  the 
world  again  beheld  a  not  unfrequent  sight — the  canonization 
by  Rome  of  one  who  had  borne  in  many  ways  zealous  and 
faithful  testimony  against  Rome's  errors  and  corruptions. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  October,  1391,  and  was  charac- 
terized by  extraordinary  magnificence.  Thenceforth  the 
"Patron  Saint  of  Sweden,"  the  conventual  order  which  she 
had  established  at  Yadstena  became  the  most  important  in 
the  Scandinavian  North,  and  drew  within  its  pale  large 
numbers  of  persons — especially  among  the  higher  classes,  for 
whom  it  was,  indeed,  primarily  intended.  In  other  countries, 
also,  the  order  of  St.  Birgitta  comprised  many  adherents,  and 
religious  houses  on  the  model  of  Yadstena  were  to  be 
found.  They  existed  in  England,  Poland,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  even  Spain.  Yadstena,  parent  of  multi- 
tudinous smaller  cloisters  in  the  Northern  kingdoms  that 
looked  up  to  it  as  the  mother  house,  was  long  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  It  possessed  very  considerable  wealth — wealth 
which,  in  the  end,  as  almost  always  in  such  establishments, 
became  the  source  of  luxury  and  depravity.  The  dawn  of 
the  Reformation  in  Northern  Europe  was  the  signal  for  the 
downfall  of  the  order.  In  1595  Yadstena  was  cleared  of  its 
inmates ;  and  its  prestige,  which  had  long  been  grievously 
decaying,  finally  and  for  ever  disappeared. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  the  leading 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Birgitta,  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
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direct  attention  to  the  nature  of  her  writings  and  to  her 
whole  life-long  work  as  bearing  upon  the  Reformation  in  the 
North  of  Europe.  Our  chief  object,  indeed,  in  these  pages 
has  been,  and  will  be,  to  exhibit  her  in  one  of  her  most  im- 
portant aspects, — a  heroic  witness  against  the  crimes  and 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  See  during  a  dark  period  of  its 
history.  But  Birgitta's  theological  views  possess  also  peculiar 
interest  for  the  thoughtful  student ;  and  of  them,  therefore, 
in  the  first  instance,  we  shall  shortly  speak.  At  the  outset 
we  are  met  by  a  stumbling-block, — the  so-called  "  Revela- 
tions,"— to  which  we  have  already  incidentally  referred.  The 
Swedish  saint  professed  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  series  of  apoca- 
lyptic communications  imparted  to  her  directly  by  the  Saviour, 
in  a  long  course  of  waking  trances, — communications  which 
she  permanently  recorded  after  the  ecstatic  condition  passed 
away.  These  "  Revelations,"  which  are  many  in  number, 
form  the  main  source  from  which  we  derive  our  information 
with  regard  to  Birgitta's  character  and  spiritual  beliefs.  We 
need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  such 
imaginary  Divine  visions  or  special  communications  from 
heaven  were  by  no  means  rare.  Suso  and  Catherine  of  Siena 
describe,  in  their  case,  the  physical  trance,  the  temporary 
cessation  of  the  bodily  senses,  while  "  the  spirit  descended 
into  itself,"  and  witnessed  sights  of  wonder.  Rulman,  one 
of  the  so-styled  Friends  of  God,  "  looks  inwardly,  and  beholds 
visions."  The  Bohemian  Milicz  hears  "the  spirit  speak 
within  him."  Mediaeval  mysticism  is  rife  with  these  strange 
spiritual  experiences, — yet  the  singular  psychological  phe- 
nomenon is  confined  to  no  particular  era,  and  may  be  found 
displayed,  in  modern  times,  in  the  case  of  persons  endowed 
with  powerful  imagination  and  highly-strung  nervous  tem- 
perament.* The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  has  built  a 
whole  mystic  system  on  the  basis  of  these  professed  "  Revela- 
tions." Starting  with  Augustine'sf  and  Jerome's  division  of 
the  prophetic  faculty  into  "  visio  corporalis,  spiritualis,  intel- 
lectualis"  Romish  writers  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  divinely-induced  "  ecstasis,"  in  which  the  soul 
is  unfettered  by  the  senses,  and  obtains  clear  spiritual 
intuition  without  any  intervening  veil.  The  schoolmen 
carried  out  the  idea  still  further,  and  ended  by  virtually 
drawing  no  distinction  between  the  true  visions  of  the 
prophets  and  the  imaginary  ones  of  later  times.     The  entire 

*  Curiously  enough,  even  a  spirit  so  calm,  clear,  and  realistic  as  Goethe's 
was  not  exempt  from  such  trance-like  visitations.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  is  recorded  towards  the  end  of  book  xi.,  part  3,  of  his  "  Autobiography." 

t  Ecstasis  est  alienatio  mentis  a  sensibus  corporis,  lit  spiritui  quod  de- 
monstrandum est  demonstretur.  —  De  Genesi,  lib.  xii,  c.  6. 
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system  has  found  its  ablest  modem  expositor  in  the  cele- 
brated German,  Gorres,  who,  in  his  "Mystik,"  elucidates 
and  enforces  it  with  great  learning  and  wonderful  eloquence. 
But  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  is,  of  course,  utterly  false, — 
the  basis  of  belief  in  Rome's  inspiration, — simply  ancient 
Montanism  revived.  To  return  to  Birgitta,  the  question 
arises,  what  then  of  her  "  Revelations,"  and  how  did  they 
stand  related  to  the  class  of  visions  already  indicated  as  so 
common  in  the  mediaeval  centuries  ?  The  notion  of  anything 
like  wilful  imposture  must  be  at  once  rejected  as  inapplicable 
to  Birgitta's  case ;  for  the  intense  sincerity  of  her  character 
is  alike  apparent  in  almost  every  word  of  her  lips,  almost  every 
action  of  her  life.  Imposition,  doubtless,  did  exist,  but  it 
was  imposition  she  unconsciously  practised  on  herself, — her 
overheated  and  overwrought  imagination,  borne  away  in 
ecstatic  devotional  rapture,  believed  its  visions  to  be  true, — 
and,  strong  in  that  false  belief,  she  hastened  to  impart  them 
to  others.  "  Birgitta,"  says  Professor  Hammerich,  "  was 
neither  prophetess  nor  deceiver;  her  spirit  was  just  the 
natural  human  spirit,  lifted  up  above  routine  existence, 
over-strained,  yet  at  the  same  time  intensified,  and  as  it  were 
clairvoyant."  The  so-called  mesmeric  clairvoyance  is,  in 
fact,  that  which  most  nearly  resembles  what  we  find  de- 
scribed as  so  often  the  condition  of  Birgitta.  Once,  we  are 
told,  she  was  journeying  from  her  own  residence  to  Vadstena, 
attended  by  a  band  of  followers, — knights,  priests,  and  ser- 
vants. She  sat  on  horseback  absorbed  in  prayer,  with  her 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  when  suddenly  her  features  grew 
rigid,  the  bridle  dropped  from  her  hands,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  become  insensible.  In  this  state  she  continued 
for  some  time,  while  the  horse  pursued  its  path,  and . 
her  companions  gazed  at  her  in  reverential  astonishment. 
At  last,  on  approaching  Vadstena,  they  ventured  to  take 
the  animal  by  the  reins,  and  touch  its  entranced  rider. 
Wakening  from  her  reverie,  she  loudly  complained  that  they 
had  torn  her  away  from  the  celestial  vision  just  revealed  to 
her  inward  eye  ;  and,  immediately  after  her  arrival  at  Vad- 
stena, she  called  for  a  pen,  and  hastened  to  record  what  she 
had  both  seen  and  heard.  During  the  short  interval  of 
the  trance,  the  whole  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  "Revelations" 
had  been  comunicated,  and  she  remembered  it,  word  for 
word,  because  it  was  printed  on  her  heart,  she  said,  as  plainly 
as  if  it  were  "  carved  on  a  plate  of  marble,"  The  Spanish 
Bishop  Alphonso,  likewise  mentions,  in  his  preface  to  the 
eighth  book  of  her  "  Revelations,"  that  he  had  often  seen 
Birgitta,  while  she  prayed,  whether  sitting,  standing,  or 
lying,  bereft  in  a  single  moment  of  her  bodily  senses,  and  so 
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buried  in  ecstatic  vision  that  she  perceived  nothing  that 
occurred  around  her.  What  can  we  say  of  those  strange 
cataleptic  seizures,  but  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  her 
peculiar  temperament,  powerfully  wrought  upon  by  rapt 
devotion  and  vivid  imagination  combined,  and  in  its  turn 
again  affecting  with  equal  power  a  physical  frame  weakened 
by  long  and  constant  ascetic  practices  ?  Such  seems  to  us 
the  simple  solution  of  the  mystery ;  and,  adopting  it,  while 
we  free  Birgitta,  as  already  said,  from  the  charge  of  anything 
in  the  slightest  degree  resembling  wilful  imposition,  we,  of 
course,  at  the  same  time  deny  all  objective  reality  to  the 
visions  which  she  witnessed.  They  were  the  subjective 
phantoms  of  her  own  pre ternaturally- excited  fancy,  and  the 
words  she  heard  were  words  uttered  out  of  the  depths  of  her 
own  strangely-brooding  spiritual  consciousness.  With  regard 
to  the  general  character  of  Birgitta's  "  Revelations,"  a  few 
sentences  shall  here  suffice.  "  They  bear,"  says  Professor 
Hammerich,  "  in  their  every  aspect  the  stamp  of  herself  and 
of  her  age ;  her  doubt,  her  hope,  her  longing,  her  joys  and 
sorrows,  her  prejudices  and  errors,  her  most  secret  thoughts, 
are  all  expressed  in  them.  We  see  a  noble  soul,  proved  in 
the  school  of  life,  a  politically-cultured,  historic,  poetic 
spirit, — indeed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  style  her  the  greatest 
religious  poet- genius  which  the  Catholic  North  can  show. 
Lovely  images  from  nature  and  human  existence  are  displayed 
before  us,  image  after  image  in  endless  procession, — for  what 
she  but  simply  touches  obtains  a  peculiar  colour  of  its  own  ; 
and  there  are  parts  of  these  "  Kevelations"  which  belong  to 
all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Each  grand  idea  of  the  period  mirrors  itself  there,  assuming 
a  peculiar  hue  from  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  writer.  *  On- 
wards' is  her  maxim;  she  ever  demands  reform.  We  are 
surprised  at  the  union  of  fine  female  perception  with  a  well- 
nigh  masculine  energy  and  boldness,  at  the  strength  and 
purity  of  will,  and  at  the  power  of  historic  discernment  these 
singular  works  display."  The  words  of  Professor  Ham- 
merich may  appear  to  contain  exaggerated  praise ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  our  own  careful  study  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
so-called  "  Revelations,"  inclines  us  to  endorse  the  opinion 
embodied  in  the  foregoing  sentences.  Birgitta's  mystic 
theology,  however,  stands  in  such  close  connexion  with  the 
whole  subject  of  the  ''  Revelations,"  that  the  proper  character 
of  the  latter  cannot  be  rightly  appreciated  without  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  former  ;  and  we  now,  therefore,  proceed  to 
indicate  a  few  of  its  leading  features. 

The  mysticism  of  the  Swedish  saint  partly  owed  its  origin 
to  extraneous  influences,   partly  and  mainly  to  the  native 
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impulse  of  her  own  profound  and  genial  spirit.  Both  by 
culture  and  inborn  tendency  she  was  related  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  medioeval  mystics.  Acquainted  largely  with  the 
religious  literature  of  the  age,  she  had  derived  a  kind  of 
inspiration  during  the  earlier  periods  of  her  life  from  some  of 
the  writings  of  that  strange  religious  school, — an  inspiration 
quickened  and  increased,  most  probably,  by  subsequent  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  certain  teachers  of  the  school  them- 
selves. When  on  her  pilgrimage  to  E-ome,  she  travelled  through 
a  region  famous  as  the  birthplace  and  the  residence  of  Ger- 
man mystical  theology.  Cologne  was  then  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  great  religious  revival  in  Western  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  which  began  with  the  lessons  of  the  mystics, — 
for  we  must  never  forget  that  although,  like  pietism, 
mysticism  comes  short  of  the  truth,  being  only  a  one-sided 
development  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine,  it  yet,  like  pietism 
also,  has  often  proved  the  source  of  spiritual  awakening,  and 
conferred  inestimable  benefits  on  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
There,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  onwards  to  South- 
western Germany,  the  mystic  theologians  most  frequently 
taught  and  laboured.  Tauler,  John  of  Sterngasse,  Nicolas 
of  Strasburg,  Heinrich  of  Lowen, — these  men  came  and  went 
through  all  that  fair  and  fertile  region,  sending  the  fresh 
breeze  of  reviving  religious  earnestness  into  hearts  that  were 
paralysed  before  by  deepest  spiritual  torpor.  Their  influence, 
and  the  influence  of  the  "  Gottesfreunde,"  or  "  Friends  of 
God," — the  singular  denomination  of  mediaeval  religionists 
which  ramified  in  so  many  difierent  directions  and  extended 
even  to  Hungary  and  Italy, — without  doubt  contributed  to 
mould  Birgitta's  mysticism  into  the  shape  it  ultimately 
assumed ;  and  traces  of  their  pervading  spirit  are  neither 
infrequently  nor  indistinctly  visible  in  her  pages.  With 
Bernard  and  the  French  School,  likewise,  she  stands  in  some- 
what close  connexion, — closer  indeed  than  with  the  German  ; 
but,  born  a  mystic,  she  owed  far  more  to  the  profound  poetry 
and  rich  inner  experiences  of  her  own  nature  than  to  the 
external  influences  with  which  she  came  in  contact.  More 
than  any  other  she,  perhaps,  resembles  Suso,  although  he,  as 
a  German,  surpasses  her  in  point  both  of  sentiment  and  specu- 
lation. The  mysticism  of  Birgitta  is  objective,  not  sub- 
jective ;  its  basis  is  ethical,  and  its  principle  is  love.  A  true 
child  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  she  never  loses  herself  in  a 
speculative  chaos,  but  loves  to  unfold,  in  a  series  of  clear  and 
well-defined  pictures,  the  creations  of  her  glowing  fantasy. 
Like  Bernard  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  she  makes,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  principle  of  love  her  central  fact, — • 
love,  however,  revealing  itself  in  labour,  in  all  unwearied 
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moral  effort  for  tlie  believer's  own  soul,  and  for  the  souls  of 
others.  Herein  is  found  one  great  redeeming  feature  of 
Birgitta's  mysticism.  "With  its  many  and  grievous  errors,  it 
is  still  healthy  in  its  general  tone,  inculcating  the  necessity 
of  reformation,  of  revival,  of  constant  individual  work. 
Isolated  passages  can  impart  no  true  idea  of  the  mystic 
element  in  Birgitta's  writings ;  and  we  give  two  or  three 
random  extracts  rather  as  examples  of  her  style  than  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  her  system. 

"  There  is  not  an  atom  in  heaven,  not  a  grain  on  earth, 
not  a  spark  in  hell,  which  does  not  exist  through  Q-od's  wis- 
dom, and  is  foreseen  and  fore-ordained  by  it.  But  God  is  a 
wondrous  God ;  He  throws  the  haughty  under  foot,  and  sets 
the  lowly  among  the  sunbeams.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  my 
God,  threefold,  and  yet  one  !  Thou  art  goodness,  wisdom, 
beauty  and  power,  justice  and  truth.  Thou  art  like  the 
flower  that  grows  solitary  on  the  heath,  from  which  all  who 
approach  draw  pleasure  for  the  eye,  and  sweetness  for  the 
taste,  and  refreshment  for  the  body.  So  all  who  approach 
Thyself  become  wiser  and  better,  juster  and  lovelier.  There- 
fore, O  God  of  all  Grace,  give  me  to  love  what  pleases  Thee, 
heroically  to  resist  temptations,  despise  the  whole  world,  and 
keep  Thee  in  my  heart  for  ever  !  " 

"  Christ  says :  Heaven  and  earth  cannot  contain  me, 
and  yet  will  I  dwell  in  thy  heart,  that  little  fragment  of 
flesh.  Whom  wilt  thou  then  fear,  and  of  what  wilt  thou 
stand  in  need,  when  thou  hast  in  thyself  the  Almighty  God, 
the  sole  and  eternal  goodness?  But  thou  must  bid  farewell 
to  all  life's  aspirations,  and  bury  thy  soul  in  that  everlasting 
goodness ;  it  is  the  couch  on  which  we  can  rest  together. 
Thou  must  draw  near  to  me.  The  highest  joy  is  to  abide 
with  me  for  aye.  And  the  light  which  shall  enlighten  thy 
darkness  is  the  faith  that  I  can  do  all  things." 

"  Christ  says :  The  world  was  like  a  wilderness,  full  of 
forests,  so  dense  and  dark  that  no  one  was  able  to  penetrate 
them.  There  was  just  a  single  path,  and  it  ended  in  the 
abyss.  And  those  who  plunged  into  the  depths  exclaimed, 
*  God  of  heaven,  come  and  give  us  help,  for  only  in  Thee  is 
salvation !'  This  voice  ascended  to  heaven  and  moved  me, 
and  I  came  to  the  wilderness  like  a  pilgrim,  to  labour  and 
clear  the  forest.  Before  me  sounded  a  voice,  *  Now  is  the 
axe  laid  to  the  tree!' — it  was  the  Baptist,  who  should  pre- 
pare my  way.  I  laboured  from  dawn  to  sunset,  I  bore 
temptations,  I  endured  hatred,  I  opened  up  the  road  to 
heaven,  and  rooted  out  the  trees  and  brushwood  that  ob- 
structed its  course.  Then  the  sharpest  thorns  pierced  my 
head,  and  iron  nails  my  hands  and  feet  \  I  was  smitten  and 
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wounded  by  the  wicked.  But  for  their  souls'  salvation  I 
bore  all  the  torments,  and  cleared  the  way  in  my  blood  and 
sweat.  Now  again  the  brushwood  and  thorns  and  trees  have 
grown  thickly  as  before,  and  the  most  have  ceased  to  journey 
on  my  road, — while  the  road  to  hell  is  broad  and  open,  and 
many  there  be  that  take  it.  Only  few  of  my  friends  pursue 
my  path  to  reach  the  heavenly  Fatherland ;  burning  with 
celestial  aspiration,  and  yet  afraid  of  the  world,  they  are  like 
birds  that  flutter  in  concealment  from  bush  to  bush.  I  bid 
them  pluck  up  the  thorns  and  thistles  and  enter  on  the  way, 
as  it  is  written,  *  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  me,  yet 
believe !'  And  1  run  myself  to  meet  them,  as  the  mother 
meets  her  erring  son,  and  kindle  for  them  the  light  of  my 
love,  that  they  may  see  and  not  wander  astray.  And,  like 
the  mother,  will  I  embrace  them,  where  there  is  no  heaven 
above  and  no  earth  beneath,  but  the  contemplation  of  Grod 
for  ever ;  where  thereis  neither  meat  nor  drink,  but  the  glory 
of  celestial  blessedness." 

"  There  are  tears  that  resemble  the  streaming  rain,  when 
man  weeps  over  his  earthly  sorrows  ;  other  tears  resemble  the 
snow  or  the  hail,  when  man  weeps  not  from  love  to  God,  but 
with  ice-cold  heart  from  fear  of  hell,  and  when  he  would  be 
satisfied  if  he  only  had  a  spot  in  heaven  or  on  earth  where  he 
might  be  free  of  pain,  and  live  according  to  his  pleasure. 
But  the  tears  that  draw  the  soul  to  heaven,  and  heaven  to 
the  soul,  resemble  the  dew  that  falls  upon  a  rose-leaf.  "When 
man  meditates  on  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  His  sore  and  bitter 
torment,  then  the  eye  is  filled  with  tears  that  bathe  the 
soul  as  the  dew-drops  bathe  the  flower,  that  make  it  fruitful, 
and  give  it  the  Divine  fulness." 

"  A  mother  had  a  son.  He  was  born  in  a  dark  chamber, 
and  knew  nought  else  but  the  darkness  and  his  mother's 
milk.  The  mother  said,  *  Gro  out,  my  child,  from  the  dark 
chamber,  and  so  shalt  thou  obtain  a  softer  bed  and  better 
nourishment  than  here ;  but  if  thou  remainest,  then  will 
scorpions  and  serpents  spring  to  life  in  the  darkness  in  which 
we  dwell,  and  they  shall  bite  and  wound  thee.'  The  child 
believed  her,  and  did  as  she  commanded  Had  she,  on  the 
contrary,  promised  him  far  greater  things, — many  servants, 
a  palace  of  ivory,  noble  steeds,  and  other  treasures, — he  would 
not  have  believed  it,  because  he  knew  nothing  of  the  world 
beyond  his  own  dark  cell.  So  God  sometimes  promises  us 
little,  and  yet  means  the  most  withal." 

"  When  the  date-karnel  is  sown  in  fruitful  soil,  it  strikes 
root  and  springs  up,  the  palm  branches  unfold  themselves, 
the  tree  exhales  sweet  fragrance,  and  its  fruit  grows  ripe. 
Thus  the  thought  of  God's  judgment,  when  it  falls  into  a 
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heart  that  knows  its  sin.  Eepentance  and  self-renunciation 
are  the  stem,  love  makes  the  branches  flourish,  and  the  fruit, 
which  is  ripened  under  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  is  the 
desire  to  declare  God's  glory." 

"  The  rock  yielded  water  when  struck  by  the  rod  of  Moses, 
and  so  tears  of  penitence  stream  forth  when  the  hard  heart 
is  touched  by  the  fear  and  love  of  God." 

**  The  rose  has  a  sweet  scent,  is  fair  to  the  eye,  and  tender 
to  the  touch,  and  yet  it  grows  only  among  thorns.  So  are 
the  Good  among  the  Evil, — the  one  cannot  be  without  the 
other.  Do  thou  have  patience,  therefore,  with  Christ's 
enemies,  so  long  as  He  himself  has  patience  with  them  !" 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  theology,  properly  so 
called,  which  Birgitta  has  unfolded  in  those  singular  books 
of  "  Revelations,"  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. To  crystallize  religious  poetry  into  dogmatics  is 
always  a  laborious  and  at  best  an  unsatisfactory  process, — 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  writer  like  Birgitta.  But  Pro- 
fessor Hammerich  has,  in  our  opinion,  very  clearly  proved 
that  a  complete  theological  system  may  be  built  up  out  of  the 
mass  of  apparently  conflicting  elements  which  lie  scattered, 
in  such  rich  profusion,  through  the  works  of  the  Swedish 
saint.  He  has  also  plainly  shown  that,  with  all  her  nume- 
rous doctrinal  errors,  she  still  in  the  main  held  firmly  'by 
the  great  principles  of  Gospel  truth, — the  principles  which 
rose  to  final,  glorious  triumph  at  the  following  epoch  of  the 
Reformation.  Birgitta,  doubtless,  never  formally  broke  off 
from  the  recognized  creed  of  the  Romish  Church, — nay,  it 
must  be  candidly  confessed  that  some  of  the  most  unscrip- 
tural  dogmas  of  that  Church  were  maintained  by  her  with  a 
blind  and  unreasoning  fanaticism.  Her  Mariolatry,  for  ex- 
ample, was  altogether  excessive,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most 
repulsive  feature  in  the  whole  of  her  religious  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  the  German  Church  historians  would 
style  her  Christology  and  Soteriology,  rests  unquestionably 
on  a  true  scriptural  basis,  and  is  strongly  pervaded  by  the 
evangelic  spirit.  Little  as  Birgitta  had  in  common  with  the 
schoolmen,  the  writings  of  the  great  "  Father  of  Scholasti- 
cism "  seem  to  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  her  con- 
ceptions of  Christ's  mediatorial  work.  The  sacrificial, 
substitutionary  nature  of  the  Redeemer's  death  for  sinners, — • 
that  grand  corner-stone  of  the  orthodox  Christian  creed, — 
she  appears  to  have  grasped  as  a  fundamental  fact,  and  re- 
tained, amid  all  her  errors,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  strong  and 
loving  soul.  Anselm's  dialectics  and  Birgitta's  mysticism, 
in  other  respects  sufficiently  opposed  to  each  other,  were  fused 
in  one  at  the  foot  of  the  blood-stained  cross  of  Calvary.    That 
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cross,  indeed,  is,  in  Birgitta's  eyes,  as  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
ethic  mystics,  the  central  figure,  so  to  speak,  in  the  great 
picture  of  religious  doctrine  and  religious  life, — and  the  me- 
diatorial sufferings  of  the  God-man  are,  for  her  as  for  them, 
the  subject  of  perpetual  comment  and  elucidation.  Profound 
is  the  sense  of  relief  with  which  we  turn  from  the  passages 
in  which  she  so  extravagantly  sounds  the  praises  of  Mary,  to 
those  in  which  the  Saviour  and  His  work  form  the  sole  un- 
divided theme, — and  which  read  rather  like  the  product  of  a 
post-Reformation  than  a  pre-Reformation  century. 

We  now,  however,  proceed  to  advert  somewhat  more 
minutely  to  perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  Birgitta's 
character  and  labours, — the  testimony,  namely,  which  she 
bore,  and  bore  at  Rome  itself,  against  the  crimes  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Papal  system.  Even  before  leaving  Sweden,  in 
the  year  1348,  she  had  commenced  her  faithful  witnessing, 
and  sent  the  Bishop  of  Aabo  with  a  communication  to  Pope 
Clement  the  Sixth,  in  which  she  urged  him,  in  Christ's  name, 
to  reform  the  Church.  But  her  own  residence  in  the  Eternal 
City  first  clearly  revealed  to  her  the  true  state  of  matters, 
morally  and  spiritually,  in  that  degenerate  capital  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  she  lost  no  time  in  lifting  up  her  wrathful  and 
warning  voice.  Graphically  does  she  describe  the  condition 
of  Rome  at  the  period  of  her  arrival  there.  She  speaks  of 
the  city's  ruined  sanctuaries  and  deserted  cloisters ;  the 
priests,  she  says,  sell  remission  of  sins  and  break  all  the 
Church's  laws,  the  monks  go  with  sword  and  breast-plate 
beneath  their  gowns,  and  count  the  scapulary  a  disgrace ; 
without  shame  they  are  surrounded  by  their  concubines,  their 
sons  and  daughters.  The  convents  are  haunts  of  infamy, 
multitudes  of  persons  live  and  die  without  ever  having  made 
confession  or  partaken  of  the  Sacrament,  and  Rome's  rulers 
are  manslayers,  seduced  by  evil  spirits.  She  hears  the 
Apostl»  Peter  utter  witness  against  his  city,  "  once  the  city 
of  heroes,  whose  streets  were  paved  with  silver  and  with 
gold,  the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs, — but  now  are  its  jewels 
trodden  in  the  mire,  and  from  its  inhabitants  the  right  eye 
has  been  torn  and  the  right  hand  smitten  off."  She  hears 
Christ's  complaint  over  its  fall :  "  Rome's  people  hate  me, 
their  heart  is  heavy  and  hard  as  stone,  they  love  me  like  the 
demons,  who  will  rather  suffer  eternal  woe  than  behold  me  in 
my  glory."  In  many  parts  of  her  "  Revelations  "  there  re- 
sounds a  voice  like  that  of  Luther,  when  he  shook  the  dust 
from  his  feet  and  forsook  the  accursed  city.  "O  Roma, 
Roma,  now  must  I  speak  of  thee  as  the  prophets  spoke  of 
Jerusalem !  The  roses  and  lilies  in  thy  garden  are  over- 
grown with  thistles,  thy  walls  are  ruined,  thy  gates  devoid 
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of  watchmen,  thy  altars  desolate,  thy  sacred  vessels  sold,  and 
there  arises  no  emoke  of  offering  from  thy  sanctuaries.  Woe 
to  thee !  If  God's  followers  did  not  without  pause  entreat 
His  mercy,  Rome  would  exist  no  longer.  Thou  shalt  be 
purified  with  sharp  sword  and  fire,  the  ploughshare  shall  go 
over  thee  and  all  thy  planting  be  uprooted  ;  the  Lord  shall 
crush  thee  in  His  righteous  indignation.  He  descends  upon 
thee  with  sudden  death,  and  all  His  angels  and  saints  in 
heaven  shall  doom  thee,  while  the  spirits  of  the  lost  shall 
execrate  thy  name ! "  Naturally  enough,  with  Birgitta's 
predominant  ethical  tendency,  it  is  moral  and  not  doctrinal 
reform  she  craves;  but  her  demand  for  the  first  is  loud, 
urgent,  and  unceasing.  Thus  it  is  that  she,  still  loyal  to  the 
sacerdotal  and  Papal  ideas,  can  dare  to  speak  of  the  Romish 
clergy:— 

"  So  soon  as  the  young  priest  begins  his  studies  Christ 
departs  from  him,  for  all  his  thoughts  are  pride  and  arro- 
gance. The  priesthood  are  like  the  wild  briar's  fruit,  fair 
and  ruddy  to  view,  yet  within  they  are  full  of  impurity. 
They  cry  not  with  the  prophet,  '  Come  hither,  Lord,  for  Thou 
art  dear  unto  my  spirit,'  but,  *  Go  from  us,  for  Thy  laws  are 
heavj',  and  Thy  words  bitter,  and  an  offence  and  scandal  to 
our  souls.'  Rather  would  they  give  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
for  the  world's  honour,  than  a  single  penny  for  the  Saviour's 
sake;  rather  would  they  speak  a  hundred  words  for  the 
world's  glory  than  a  single  word  for  Christ's.  Suffering 
along  with  Him  they  shrink  from,  as  they  would  shrink  from 
poison.  And  yet  they  do  not  forget  Him  altogether ;  they 
transform  Him  into  an  idol,  they  fashion  a  golden  calf  out  of 
that  which  appertains  to  Him  alone.  The  vessels  of  the 
Church  are  carried  away  to  Babylon  ;  the  sword  of  the  true 
fear  of  God  has  been  thrown  aside,  and  the  money-bag 
usurps  its  place ;  all  the  ten  precepts  of  the  decalogue  are 
summed  up  in  this  one  commandment,  '  Hither,  hither  with 
your  pence.'  For  it  is  their  subtle  art  to  speak  fairly  and  to 
work  evil.  Simony  is  practised  openly  and  without  shame. 
God's  sacraments  are  dispensed  for  money,  remission  of  sins 
has  become  a  thing  of  barter,  like  Judas  they  sell  Christ  and 
they  sell  His  offices.  The  priest  has  patience  with  the  sinner 
in  all  his  sin,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  gift  he  offers  him,  and 
hates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  believer  who  walks  in  the 
Saviour's  way.  They  feed  on  the  husks  of  the  swine-trough 
and  tread  the  crown  of  gold  beneath  their  feet,  they  reject 
the  fine  wheat  and  chew  the  dust  instead,  they  loose  the 
bands  of  others  and  bind  themselves  in  triple  chains. 
Humble  they  are  ! — yea,  humble  as  Lucifer ;  when  they  ride 
ibrth  on  their  stately  steeds,  the  demons   ride  along  with 
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them  and  chuckle  inwardly.  They  have  lost  the  key  witli 
which  they  should  open  heaven  for  the  wretched,  but  that 
which  opens  hell  they  love  and  keep  in  safety,  lying  ever 
nearest  to  their  heart.  Of  the  simple  one  who  comes  to 
them  they  make  a  devil  like  themselves.  If  he  comes  with 
three  wounds,  he  receives  from  them  the  fourth, — if  he  comes 
with  four,  he  goes  away  with  five  ;  for  the  sinner  draws  con- 
solation from  sinning  after  their  example.  Worse  are  they 
than  Judas,  who  yet  confessed  vhis  iniquity,  and  repented  with 
a  fruitless  repentance — yea,  worse  are  they  even  than  the 
very  hosts  of  Satan.  As  the  flame  will  never  break  forth 
from  ice,  though  it  should  be  laid  a  thousand  times  upon  the 
fire,  so  from  them  will  never  break  forth  Love's  flame,  how- 
ever often  they  hear  the  words  of  Christ !  And  the  worst  of 
them  all  is  he,  who  sits  with  Boniface  in  his  throne  of  pride, 
borne  up  by  the  four  pillars  of  arrogance,  self-will,  avarice, 
and  envy.  Accursed  be  they,  accursed  of  heaven  and  of 
earth  !  " 

Like  John  of  Oliva  and  the  Fraticelli,  when  they  pro- 
nounced their  condemnation  against  the  Papacy,  Birgitta 
confidently  anticipated  a  great  season  of  conversion  both  for 
Jews  and  Gentiles.*  This,  and  the  hope  of  a  grand  moral 
reformation  within  the  pale  of  Christendom  itself,  mainly 
contributed  to  console  her  spirit  amid  the  growing  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  the  times.  Her  devotion  to  the  idea  of  the 
Papacy  prevented  her  from  recognizing  how  utterly  impossi- 
ble it  was  that  the  Popes  would  ever,  of  their  own  accord,  in- 
augurate a  series  of  radical  reforms  in  the  Church  over  which 
they  ruled.  Yet,  unwilling  as  she  was,  on  account  of  that 
very  devotion,  to  evince  disloyalty  to  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
supremacy,  or  to  range,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  Christ's 
vicars  side  by  side  with  the  "  dumb  and  leprous  priests  "  whom 
she  branded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of  godliness,  there 
are  times  when  she  can  no  longer  restrain  her  indigna- 
tion, when  she  arraigns  the  Pope  himself,  as  the  symbol 
of  degraded  Christendom,  before  the  tribunal  of  a  righteous 
God.  In  one  of  her  most  memorable  visions,  she  represents 
the  Pope  at  heaven's  judgment-bar,  not  so  much  in  his  indi- 
vidual character  as  the  type  of  the  entire  Papacy  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  Pomish  clergy,  and  she  hears,  proceeding 
from  the  lips  of  Christ,  those  words  of  fearful  doom  :  "  Thou 

*  Compare  "Neander's  Church  History"  (Clark's  translation)  Vol.  VIII.,  p. 
443.  What  Neander  truly  says  of  Oliva,  that  "he  may  be  reckoned  as  rank- 
ing, with  the  Abbot  Joachim,  among  the  prophetic  men  who  bore  within  them 
the  germs  of  great  spiritual  developments  in  the  future,  though  intermingled 
with  a  chaotic  mass  of  heterogeneous  elements,"  is  unquestionably  applicable  to 
Birgitta  also.  Neander's  whole  description  of  Oliva  is  important,  as  throw- 
ing, indirectly,  not  a  little  light  on  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 
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head  of  my  Church,  I  lament  because  of  thee !  Thou 
shouldest  bring  to  me  the  souls  which  I  redeemed  with  my 
blood,  but,  verily,  thou  art  a  soul-murderer, — worse  than 
Lucifer;  for  me  only  did  he  slay,  but  thou  slayest  the  souls  of 
my  people  also, — more  iniquitous  than  Pilate,  for  he  only  con- 
demned to  death  myself,  but  thou  condemnest  both  me  and 
the  souls  that  are  my  own.  Thou  art  more  false  than  Judas 
who  betrayed  me,  more  inhuman  than  the  Jews  who  crucified 
me,  and  therefore  shall  thy  throne  sink,  like  a  millstone,  into 
the  depths  of  the  abyss."  Words  like  these  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away,  even  by  the  subtlest  efibrts  of  the  Popish 
annalists  and  commentators.  They  will  remain  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Papacy  was  regarded 
by  a  future  saint  of  the  Church  of  Home,  at  the  time  of  her 
sojourn  imder  its  baleful  shadow.  Catherine  of  Siena  foretold, 
indeed,  the  Papal  schism  and  the  subsequent  Reformation, — a 
Reformation  the  bare  thought  of  which  filled  her  mind  with 
inexpressible  gladness ;  but  her  predictions  are  scarcely  clearer 
or  more  definite  than  are  Birgitta's  of  the  fall  of  the  Papal 
throne. 

Passing,  however,  now  to  another  topic  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  importance,  we  proceed  to  indicate  very  briefly  in 
what  respects  Birgitta  may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  Northern 
Europe.  Her  influence  here,  along  with  that  of  her  followers, 
was  of  a  threefold  nature.  The  ethic  mysticism  which  she 
taught, — a  mysticism  resting  on  the  essential  principles  of 
Scripture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  eminently  moral  and 
practical  character, — operated  with  singular  benefit  through- 
out the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  as  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary spiritual  culture,  preparing  men's  minds  for  the  recep- 
tion, at  an  after  period,  of  an  ampler  and  better  system  of 
religious  truth.  Living  faith  in  the  Saviour's  merits,  the 
necessity  of  holiness,  earnest  perusal  of  the  Word  of  God,  all- 
importance  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  mother-tongue,  and  the  education  of  the  masses, — such 
were  the  doctrines  which  Birgitta  and  her  adherents  every- 
where announced  to  be  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  the  good 
seed  thus  sown  dropped  silently,  but  efficaciously,  into  the  great 
heart  of  the  Northern  races, — bringing  forth,  in  due  time,  a 
rich  and  abundant  harvest.  Again,  from  all  the  pulpits  in 
connexion  with  the  Birgittine  religious  houses  throughout 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  there  resounded  every  Sun- 
day the  voice  of  preachers  who  used  in  their  sermons  the 
common  language  of  the  people.  This  was  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  Birgittine  monastic  order. 
What  the  founder  of  that  order  had  laid  down  as  a  principle 
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just  and  right  in  theory,  her  followers  systematically  reduced 
to  practice  ;  and  thus,  while  the  other  pulpits  of  the  Romish 
Church  were  in  general  closed  to  the  mother-tongue,  the 
people  had  the  privilege  of  listening,  in  the  sanctuaries 
founded  by  Birgitta  and  her  adherents,  to  a  more  or  less 
faithful  exposition,  in  their  own  vernacular,  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  of  the  precious  "Word  of  God.  Such  a  circumstance 
could  not  fail  to  prepare  the  popular  mind  for  the  larger  and 
more  blessed  religious  revival  which  was  yet  to  come.  Finally, 
the  Birgittine  monks  distinguished  themselves  by  literary 
efforts  of  no  ordinary  nature, — when  we  take  into  account  the 
difficulties  by  which,  in  many  cases,  they  were  surrounded, 
and  also  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  In  the  great  cause  of 
intellectual  enlightenment,  as  well  as  spiritual  instruction, 
they  laboured  zealously  and  indefatigably,  carrying  out 
thereby  one  of  the  favourite  plans  of  their  foundress,  whose 
aspiration  it  was  to  see  the  mass  of  the  people  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  things  human,  in  addition  to  things  divine. 
Professor  Hammerich,  in  his  concluding  chapter,  enumerates 
the  chief  writings  of  the  Birgittine  monks ;  and  from  his 
catalogue  we  may  safely  deduce  the  inference  that  the 
Birgittine  literature  had  considerable  share  in  moulding  the 
minds  of  the  more  thoughtful  classes  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  fitting  them  to  welcome,  in  its  appointed  season,  the 
advent  of  a  purer  faith. 

Our  task  is  now  completed.  "We  have  endeavoured,  how- 
ever feebly  and  imperfectly,  to  reproduce  before  the  reader 
the  lineaments,  mental  and  spiritual,  of  one  who  was  not 
merely  in  her  own  day  a  memorable  woman,  but  who  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence, — and  an  influence,  on  the 
whole,  for  good, — upon  immediately  succeeding  generations. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  labour  has  not  been  altogether  thrown 
away.  Surely,  with  all  our  repugnance  to  the  Romish  creed, 
we  cannot  yet  afford  to  despise  any  useful  lesson  which  may 
be  taught  us  by  those  old  mediaeval  ages, — surely,  with  all 
our  attachment  to  Protestantism  and  heart-haired  of  Popery, 
we  can  still  revere  that  Swedish  "  saint,"  who,  although  she 
never  left  Rome's  communion,  protested  so  stoutly  against 
Rome's  corruptions, — and  surely  we  may  well  rejoice  in  each 
successful  attempt  to  rescue  a  character  so  Christianly  heroic 
from  the  clutches  of  the  Papal  annalists,  and  to  prove  that 
Birgitta  was,  in  reality,  an  illustrious  witness  for  the  truth, 
and  the  pioneer  of  the  Scandinavian  Reformation. 

J.  J. 
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Art.  II. — Antichrist* 

Prolegomena  on  the  Second  Epietk  to  the  Thessalonians.    By  Deak 

Alford. 
27ie  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Eevelations  of  St  John  viewed  in  their 

Mutual  Relations.    By  Cabl  August  Aubeklen.     Edinburgh  : 

T.  and  T.  Clark. 

OPPOSITES  are  an  ordained  means  of  illustrating  each 
other.  Darkness  helps  us  more  fully  to  understand 
the  nature  of  light ;  and  our  knowledge  of  evil  enables  us 
more  thoroughly  to  perceive,  on  all  its  sides,  the  properties 
of  good.  We  must  know  cold  in  order  to  understand  heat ; 
and  deformity,  more  than  anything  else,  sets  forth  in  striking 
illumination  the  harmonious  proportions  and  divine  attrac- 
tions of  beauty.  In  the  realms  alike  of  nature  and  of  grace, 
everything  has  its  shade,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  fulness  of  its  light,  and  to  set  it  off  to  advantage, 
as  green  leaves  do  the  loveliness  of  the  camelia,  that  snow- 
white  queen  of  flowers.  In  like  manner,  Christ,  the  Light  of 
the  Word,  and  the  Light  of  the  world,  by  the  shining  bright- 
ness of  His  glory,  enables  us  to  understand  Antichrist  as 
revealed  in  the  Word,  and  to  discover  him  as  revealed 
in  history:  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Antichrist,  when  dis- 
covered, is  helpful  in  bringing  out  the  fulness,  the  spiritual 
beauty,  and  power,  and  productiveness  of  the  light  which  is 
in  Christ. 

Even  among  Protestants,  however,  the  question,  Who  is 
Antichrist?  has  not  yet  been  conclusively  determined.  By 
some  it  is  still  held  to  be  an  open  question,  whether  Anti- 
christ begins  and  ends  with  one  numerical  man  and  his 
personal  followers,  or  whether  Antichrist  is  to  be  a  body  of 
men  presided  over  by  one  man  as  its  head,  and  which,  as 
thus  constituted,  is  to  continue  to  exist  during  a  long  suc- 
cesbion  of  generations.  The  question  is  not  whether  Antichrist 
be  an  individual  man,  for  that  is  admitted  on  both  sides. 
Neither  is  the  question  whether  Antichrist  be  the  head  of  a 
system  or  kingdom,  for  on  both  sides  this  also  is  allowed. 
Ihe  real  questicn  at  issue  is  this:  Is  Antichrist  one  nume- 
rical individual,  the  head  of  a  system  or  kingdom  in  which  he 
had  no  predecessor,  and  is  to  have  no  successor  ?  or  is  Anti- 
christ the  representative  of  a  great  historical  system,  over 
which  a  series  of  individual  men  preside  during  an  extended 
succession  of  generations  ?  Very  important  issues  depend  on 
the  answers  given  to  these  questions.  If  Antichrist  be  a 
single  man  and  his  followers,  then  it  is  clear  as  day  the 
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Church  of  Rome  is  not  Antichrist,  for  she  has  been  presided 
over  by  a  succession  of  individual  men  as  her  supreme  head. 
In  that  case,  Protestants  are  deprived  of  their  central  position 
in  the  war  with  Eomanism — a  position  which  was  long  con- 
sidered to  be  Divine  and  impregnable.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Antichrist  be  an  organized  system  of  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  existing  during  many  generations,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  succession  of  individual  men  as  its  supreme 
head,  then  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
Antichrist,  because  in  all  history  no  other  such  power  is  to  be 
found  having  the  scriptural  characteristics  of  Antichrist ; 
while  all  the  scriptural  characteristics  of  Antichrist  apply  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  with  a  natural  ease  and  exactness  which 
show  that  the  one  is  the  prophetical  representation  of  which 
the  other  is  the  historical  development. 

That  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Romish  politico- 
ecclesiastical  system,  is  Antichrist,  long  continued  to  be  one 
of  those  things  most  assuredly  believed  among  Protestants. 
This  opinion  was  shared  in  by  some  of  the  foremost  men  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  human  race,  by  men  such  as  Bacon  and 
Milton,  who  towered  not  only  above  all  their  contemporaries, 
but  above  all  the  generations  that  have  followed.  At  present, 
there  is  among  many  a  feeble,  wavering,  and  somewhat  help- 
less state  of  mind  upon  the  subject  of  Antichrist.  In  so  far 
as  this  prevails  among  Protestants,  does  it  proceed  from  the 
advanced  position  of  modern  intelligence,  or  does  it  proceed 
from  a  prevalent  paralytic  numbness  that  has  come  over  the 
power  of  conviction  itself  ?  Is  this  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
Antichrist  merely  the  candour  of  indifference  ?  Is  it  scep- 
ticism in  the  form  of  wisdom  ?  It  seems  to  us  desirable  that 
the  matter  should  now  be  re- investigated  from  the  founda- 
tion. In  making  this  attempt,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  give 
a  cursory  sketch  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
on  this  subject.  In  the  second  place,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  tEat  Antichrist  represents  a  system  which  began  to 
exist  in  the  days  of  Paul,  and  which  will  continue  to  exist,  in 
more  or  less  prominence,  till  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  third  place,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  marks 
of  Antichrist  laid  down  in  Scripture  are  all  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

I.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  sentiments  entertained  by 
the  fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries  are  of  little  authority. 
Their  opinions  were  characterized  in  a  high  degree  by  those 
frivolous  fancies  and  fantastic  conjectures  incidental  to  all 
who  speculate  upon  subjects  before  they  have  obtained  pre- 
mises sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion,  and  who  conduct 
investigations  in  ignorance  of  those  laws  and  principles  of 
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interpretation,  by  whicli  alone  truth  can  be  fully  discovered 
and  firmly  established.  None  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  six 
centuries  had  the  means  of  forming  a  solid  opinion  possessed 
by  us,  who  live  farther  on  in  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence. The  Man  of  Sin  had  not  yet  been  fully  revealed. 
The  men  of  those  days  saw  Antichrist  as  the  Jews  did  Moses, 
with  a  vail  upon  his  face.  The  idea  of  him  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  had  presented  in  prophecy  had  not  yet  been  realized 
in  history.  And  God  never  intended  by  the  predictions  of 
Scripture  to  endow  any  class  of  men  with  the  power  of 
putting  beforehand  on  record  the  actual  facts  of  history. 
The  design  of  prophecy  is  not  to  impart  foreknowledge  to 
man,  but  to  enable  him,  in  the  accomplished  facts  of  history,  to 
discover  and  adore  the  glorious  foreknowledge  of  God.  It 
was  not  possible,  therefore,  that  the  fathers  of  the  early 
centuries  could  have  accurately  delineated  the  circumstantial 
form  of  Antichrist  before  he  took  his  predicted  place  in  actual 
history.  No  wonder  that  every  one  of  them  who  made  the 
attempt  utterly  failed  in  giving  the  subject  a  treatmenc  worthy 
of  its  importance. 

No  articulate  deliverance  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist  is 
found  in  the  Epistles  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Fathers.  From 
the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Hero,  a  Deacon  of  Antioch,  and  from 
one  or  two  other  incidental  notices,  we  learn  that  Antichrist 
was  already  regarded  by  the  Church  as  the  crowning  mani- 
festation of  wickedness.*  From  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas — 
professedly  the  earliest  Christian  writing  of  the  post- Apostolic 
period  that  is  extant — we  ascertain  that  even  then  the  little 
horn  of  Daniel  was  identified  with  Antichrist  and  the  Man  of 
Sin — an  identification  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  fathers 
who,  to  any  extent,  have  treated  the  subject.  Nero  was  the 
first  individual  person  currently  believed  to  be  Antichrist.f 
The  union  of  the  madman  and  the  demon  in  his  character, 
and  the  ferociousness  of  the  persecution  under  his  reign,  no 
doubt,  led  men  to  form  this  opinion.  This  impression  on  the 
minds  of  Nero's  contemporaries  was  so  deep,  that  it  was 
handed  down  through  several  generations.  Even  after  the 
death  of  that  truculent  emperor,  it  was  confidently  believed 
that  he  would  rise  again  from  the  dead.  The  good  and  wise 
men  of  these  early  days,  like  many  good  and  wise  men  since, 
found  it  less  easy,  within  the  region  of  speculation — which, 
on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  is  too  often  an  enchanted 
region — to    admit    that    their    own    opinion    was    wrong, 
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than  to  believe  that  a  miracle  would  be  wrought  in  confir- 
mation of  its  truth.  "Hippolytus,  who  held  an  important 
place  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  belonging  to  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century,  was  one  of  Irenseus'  disciples,  ac- 
cording to  Photius.  .  .  .  We  have  besides  a  treatise  of  his, 
of  little  importance,  on  Antichrist,  with  which  also  Photius 
was  acquainted."*  This  treatise  of  Hippolytus  is  to  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  "  Bibliothecse 
veterum  Patrum."f  It  is  the  most  lengthened  continuous 
treatise  on  the  subject  to  be  met  with  in  that  early  period. 
It  is  of  no  intrinsic  importance  in  a  theological  point  of  view. 
It  is,  however,  highly  important  in  tracing  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  thought  in  the  difierent  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  of  the  science  of 
interpretation,  or  of  Antichrist.  Hippolytus  considered  the 
image  of  dominion  in  Daniel's  second  chapter,  and  the  vision 
of  the  four  beasts  in  his  seventh,  to  be  identical  in  meaning, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  he  interpreted  them  in 
substantially  the  same  manner  as  is  done  to  this  day  by  the 
great  stream  of  Protestant  commentators.  He  considers  the 
ten  toes  of  the  image,  and  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast,  to 
be  ten  kings,  who  were  to  rise  out  of  the  Bom  an  Empire,  and 
he  states  explicitly  that  the  little  horn  was  Antichrist.  After 
quoting  these  words  of  the  prophet :  "  I  considered  the  horns, 
and  behold  there  came  up  among  them  another  little  horn, 
before  whom  there  were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by 
the  root ;"  he  adds,  "  which  horn  can  be  no  other  than  Anti- 
christ, who  will  restore  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews.  The  three 
horns  which  he  plucked  up  by  the  roots  denote  the  three 
kings  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Ethiopia,  whom  he  is  to  over- 
throw in  battle,  and  having  obtained  dominion  over  them  all, 
now  become  a  formidable  tyrant,  he  will  afflict  and  persecute 
the  saints,  rising  up  against  them."J  Hippolytus  believed 
that  Aptichrist  was  to  be  a  literal  incarnation  of  the  devil. 
He  tells  us  that,  as  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  foretold  that  Christ 
would  descend  from  Judah,  his  fourth  son,  so  did  he  also  fore- 
tell that  Antichrist  would  descend  from  Dan,  his  seventh  son. 

"For  (says  he)  what  did  Jacob  say  respecting  Dan  ?  Dan  shall  he 
a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path.  Who  was  the  serpent 
but  that  deceiver  who,  in  the  beginning,  as  we  read  in  Genesis,  seduced 
Eve  and  supplanted  Adam  ?  .  .  .  He  certainly  is  to  be  bom  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  shall  set  himself  in  opposition  as  a  tyrannical  king, 
a  dreadful  judge,  and  accuser  (kui  Sia€o\oc:)  ;  as  saith  the  prophet, 
*Dan  shall  judge  his  people  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  But  some 
one  wUl  say  that  this  is  to  be  understood    of   Samson,  who  was  of 
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tlie  tribe  of  Dan,  and  judged  his  people  twenty  years.  But  these 
words  were  only  partially  fulfilled  in  Samson  ;  in  the  times  of  Anti- 
christ they  will  be  fully  accomplished.  For  Jeremiah  speaks  in  this 
wise  :  *  The  sri/trting  of  his  horses  was  heard  from  Dan :  the  whole  land 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  strong  OTiesJ  And  again, 
Moses  says  :  *  Dan  is  a  Van's  whelp  ;  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan. '  And 
lest  anyone  should  say  that  this  is  said  of  the  Saviour,  he  makes 
Ids  purpose  evident  by  naming  the  tribe  of  Dan,  out  of  which  the 
devil  is  to  be  born.  For  as  Christ  was  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
BO  shall  Antichrist  be  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  For  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted before  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  on  account 
of  his  royal  and  illustrious  nature,  that  He  would  be  a  Lion,  Scrip- 
ture likewise  predicted  that  the  devil  would  be  a  lion,  on  account  of 
bis  tyranny  and  violence — ^for  in  all  things  that  seducer  desires  to  imi- 
tate the  Son  of  God."  * 

Nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  this  ;  and  yet 
beneath  the  rubbish  on  the  surface  we  can  discern  two  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  grand  elementary  principles  about 
Antichrist : — that    Antichrist   was    to   be  an    imitation   of 
the  incarnation  and  incarnation  work  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
and,  that  the  devil  was  to  be  the  author  of  this  imitation. 
The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  there  was  to  be  an  actual  in- 
cjrnation,  and  not  merely  an  imitation  of  that  stupendous 
miracle,   and    that  the   devil  himself    was   to  become   in- 
carnate.     Having    stated   that  the   wicked    one,   as   Anti- 
christ, would    desire  in   all   things    to  imitate   the   Son  of 
God,  Hippolytus  mentions  a  number  of  particulars  in  which 
he    would    do    so.      As    Christ    was    a    Lion,    Antichrist 
would   also  be  a  lion.      As  Christ  was  a  King,  so  would 
Antichrist  be  a  king.     As  Christ  sent  apostles  to  all  nations, 
80  would  Antichrist  send  his  false  apostles.     As  Christ  gave 
those  who  believe  on  Him  the  precious  and  life-giving  sign 
of  the  cross,  Antichrist  likewise  would  give  his  sign.     As  our 
Lord  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man.  Antichrist  will  also  go 
forth  in  a  human  form .  Christ  was  born  of  the  Jews,  Antichrist 
will  also  be  born  of  the  Jews.     Christ  showed  his  body  as 
a  temple,  and  raised  it  up  in  three  days,  so  will  Antichrist  re- 
store the  temple  of  stone  in  Jerusalem. 

*'  When  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  resolved  to  save  the  human 
race,  he  was  bom  of  the  immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  the  likeness 
of  flesh  trampled  under  foot  the  enemy  by  the  proper  power  of  His 
divinity.  In  like  manner  the  devil  shall  go  forth  upon  the  earth,  bom 
of  an  impure  woman,  but  be  falsely  reported  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin. 
And  as  Clirist  chose  His  apostles,  so  will  he  call  to  himself  the  whole 
people  as  disciples  who  resemble  himself  in  wickedness.  In  the  firsv 
iustiince,  he  will  love  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  among  them  he  will 
sliow  his  signs  and  miracles,  not  true  but  false,  to  seduce  those  who, 
like  himself,  are  impious.  If  it  were  possible,  he  would  draw  away 
even  the  elect  from  the  love  of  Christ.     In  his  first  beginnings  he  will 
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be  mild,  given  to  love,  quiet,  religious,  peaceful;  he  will  oppose  iniquity, 
detest  gifts,  will  not  tolerate  idolatry,  will  love  the  Scriptures,  re- 
verence purity,  hold  grey  hairs  in  honour;  he  will  repudiate  whoredom, 
hold  adultery  in  abhorrence,  and  not  hearken  to  slanderers  ;  he  will  be 
hospitable,  mindful  of  the  poor,  merciful.  Afterwards  he  shall  show 
forth  miracles,  by  cleansing  lepers,  by  energizing  paralytics,  by  casting 
out  devils,  "t 

"While  the  form  of  these  statements  is  purely  fanciful, 
they  contain  an  undertone  of  truth.  The  author  saw  from 
Scripture  that  Antichrist  was  to  work  miracles — that  he  was 
to  be  smooth  and  gentle  and  universally  insinuating  on  his 
first  appearance — and  that  in  all  things  he  was  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Christ.  Hippolytus  saw  these  things  clearly  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  living  before  Antichrist  was  revealed,  he 
was  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  actual  facts  of  history  corre- 
sponding to  these  predictions.  Instead  of  waiting  till  the 
facts  were  disclosed  in  Providence,  he  made  them  for  him- 
self, and  by  clothing  his  ignorance  with  the  fig-leaves  of 
fancy,  he  has  given  to  his  whole  treatise  the  appearance  of  a 
romance  or  fable.  This  author  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  Antichrist  was  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  Christ.  This  no  doubt  is  the  central  idea  on  the 
subject.  Hippolytus,  however,  saw  the  idea  only  in  its  germ. 
He  had  no  proper  idea  of  its  contents,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  to  be  exfoliated.  He  therefore  develops  tliis 
imitation  according  to  the  letter,  and  not  according  to  the 
spirit.  Antichrist  is  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Christ  as 
Christ.  He  is  to  be  opposed  to — or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
is  to  be  an  imitation  of — Christ  circumstantially  rather  than 
officially.  Because  Christ  was  descended  of  Judah,  Jacob's 
fourth  son,  he  was  to  descend  from  Dan,  his  seventh — because 
Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin,  he  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin-^ 
because  Christ  had  apostles,  he  was  to  have  apostles — because 
Clirist  wrought  miracles,  he  was  to  work  miracles.  All  this 
is  on  the  surface.  Antichrist,  whoever  he  may  be,  must  be 
opposed  to  Christ  as  Christ.  This  we  regard  as  the  funda- 
mental axiom  on  the  subject,  ignorance  of  which  in  early 
times,  and  want  of  a  formally-expressed  statement  of  which 
in  all  times,  has  made  a  scientific  discussion  of  the  subject 
impossible.  We  have  only  further  to  state  that,  according 
to  Hippolytus,  Antichrist  was  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  was  to  continue  three  years  and  a-half.  He 
held  also,  in  common  with  many  others  of  that  period,  that 
the  world  was  to  end  in  the  year  500  after  Christ,  in  which 
he  has  been  mistaken  by  no  less  a  period  than  1,300  years  ; 
and  we  verily  believe  that  Hippolytus  had  as  good  reason  to 
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know  in  what  precise  year  the  world  was  to  end  as  any  man 
who  is  now  alive,  or  who  has  lived  since  his  time. 

We  have  materials  before  us  for  going  over  the  whole 
history  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist  with  equal 
minuteness  as  in  the  case  of  Hippolytus.  Our  space,  how- 
ever, forbidding  this,  we  shall  only  give  the  briefest  hints 
from  some  of  the  principal  authors.  A  number  of  references 
to  Antichrist  are  found  in  the  works  of  Tertullian. .  He  held 
"  that  the  Man  of  Sin  was  Antichrist,  both  according  to  the 
prophets  of  the  old  and  new  dispensations,  and  that  Marcion 
and  other  heretics  were  his  precursors."  *  Writing  in  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century  he  yet  held  that  the  advent  of  Anti- 
christ was  at  hand."t  "  The  division  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  its  partition  among  ten  kings,  was  to  bring  in  Anti- 
christ."J  In  common  with  others,  Tertullian  held  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  immediately  to  follow  the  appearance 
of  Antichrist — that  he  could  not  appear  while  the  Roman 
Empire  stood  entire ;  and  he  tells  us  that  Christians  were 
accustomed  in  their  assemblies  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of 
the  empire,  so  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  awful 
calamities  which  would  befall  mankind  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Man  of  Sin,  and  in  the  closing  scenes  of  this  world's  his- 
tory. "  There  is  to  us,"  says  he,  "  a  greater  necessity  of 
praying  for  the  Emperor,  for  the  whole  state  of  the  empire, 
and  the  whole  interests  of  the  Roman  people,  because  we 
know  that  a  hostile  power  impends  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  end  of  the  world  itself  is  at  hand,  threatening  the  most 
awful  calamities,  and  both  of  these  are  retarded  by  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Roman  Empire."  §  In  another  place  he 
says  :  "A  Christian  is  an  enemy  of  no  one,  not  even  of  the 
Emperor.  Knowing  that  he  has  been  ordained  of  God,  it  is 
necessary  that  Christians  should  both  love  him,  hold  him  in 
reverence  and  honour  him,  and  wish  his  safety  and  that  of 
the  whole  empire  :  for  so  long  as  the  world  shall  stand  shall 
the  empire  stand."  ||  Here  is  one  important  statement  in 
connexion  with  Antichrist, — that  the  continuance  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  that  which  prevented  his  advent  and 
the  end  of  the  world.  And  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that, 
1,200  years  before  the  Reformation,  the  city  of  Rome  was 
called  Babylon,  and  its  inhabitants  the  people  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  "  Babylon  etiam  apud  Joanneni  nostrum  Romance  urbis 
figura  est" %     " Sic  et  Babylon  apud  Joannem  nostrum  portat 
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Jiguram  Romance  urbis."*  ''Septem  collium  plebem  convenio."  f 
Cyprian  held  that  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  Daniel  in  his 
visions,  and  Paul  in  the  2nd  Chapter  of  2nd  Thessalonians, 
foretold  the  advent  of  Antichrist.  J  He  also  believed  that 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  coming  of  Antichrist  were  just 
at  hand.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  ye  ought  to  know,  and  to  believe, 
and  to  hold  for  certain,  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
time  of  Antichrist  are  at  hand,  so  that  we  may  all  stand  pre- 
pared for  the  battle."  ||  Commodian,  who  lived  not  long  after 
Cyprian,  wrote  "  Instructiones  "  in  Latin  verse.  The  forty- 
first  of  these  is  entitled  "De  Antichristo."  The  following 
quotation  will  show  that  he  believed  that  Nero  was  Anti- 
christ, and  that  when  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  the  end  of 
the  world  was  come  : — 

"  Tunc  scilicet  mundus  finitur  cum  ille  parebit, 
In  tres  imperantes  ipse  diviserit  orbem, 
Cum  fuerit  autem  Nero  de  inferno  levatus 
Helias  veniet  prius  signare  delectos 
Ees  quas  Africa?  regio  et  Arctoa  natio  tota 
In  septem  annis  tremebit  undique  terra, 
Sed  medium  tempus  Helias,  medium  Nero  tenebit. 
Turn  Babylon  meretrix  incinefacta  favilla, 
Inde  ad  Jerusalem  parget,  victorque  Latinus 
Tunc  dicet.  Ego  sum  Cliristus  quern  semper  oratis."§ 

Origen  appears  to  have  penetrated  as  far  into  the  real 
spirit  of  Antichrist  as  anyone  who  lived  before  his  full  revela- 
tion. The  following  passage,  in  the  purely  speculative  form 
that  was  at  once  the  glory  and  the  weakness  of  that  great 
teacher's  mind,  is  highly  interesting  because  of  its  funda- 
mental thought : — 

"  But  since  Celsus  has  also  thrown  out  a  few  things  about  Anti- 
christ, as  he  is  called,  without  having  read  either  the  testimonies  of 
Daniel  or  Paul,  or  the  predictions  of  our  Lord  contained  in  the  Gosp6l 
respecting  his  advent,  a  few  things  are  to  be  said  on  this  head.  For 
as  there  are  many  countenances  among  mankind  very  dissimilar  to 
each  other,  so  neither  are  their  hearts  alike.  The  greatest  difference 
among  them  lies  in  this,  that  all  are  not  equally  inclined  by  nature  to 
good,  and  being  prone  to  evil,  rush,  into  it,  some  to  a  greater,  others  to  a 
less  degree — for  there  are  some  strongly  addicted  to  every  kind  of  evil, 
while  others  are  more  moderately  inclined.  We  shall  not  speak  ab- 
surdly, then,  if  we  shall  say  that  there  are  two  extremes,  the  one  of  good, 
the  other  of  evil  ;  that  the  extreme  of  good  may  be  seen  in  him  who 
is  according  to  Christ,  and  the  extreme  of  evil  in  him  who  is  accord- 
ing to  Antichrist.  But  God,  who  embraces  all  things  in  His  own  fore- 
knowledge, sees  both,  and  wished  to  make  them  known  to  men  by  the 
prophets,  that  those  who  understand  their  writings  may  see  the  better 
and  flee  the  worse.  It  behoved  the  most  perfect  in  the  one  extreme,  on 
account  of  his  excellence,  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  his 
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opponent  should  be  called  the  son  of  the  evil  demon,  Satan  and  the 
devU."* 

This  seems  to  contain,  in  Origen's  peculiar  style,  what  we 
have  long  regarded  as  the  real  scriptural  idea  of  Antichrist : 
That  as  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  Antichrist  was  to  be  the 
offspring  of  Satan ;  that  as  Christ  was  the  maximum  mani- 
festation of  God  ever  given  to  the  world,  so  Antichrist  was 
to  be  the  maximum  manifestation  of  sin. 

Passing  over  others,  Theodoret,  on  the  2nd  Chapter  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  says  that  by  "  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity"  Nero  is  to  be  understood — "per  iniquitatis 
mysterium  Neronem  designat ;"  and  by  "  that  which  letteth  " 
he  understands  the  Roman  Empire;  and  by  the  taking  of 
him  that  letteth  "  out  of  the  way  "  he  understands  the  down- 
fall of  that  empire. 

The  19th  Chapter  of  the  20th  Book  of  Augustine's  "  City 
of  God"  is  upon  the  subject  of  Antichrist.  As  it  contains 
nothing  materially  different  from  what  is  given  above,  we 
shall  pass  it  over.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remark  that 
throughout  the  "  City  of  God  "  Augustine  calls  Babylon  the 
first  Rome,  and  Rome  the  second  Babylon.  "  Where  Rome, 
the  second  Babylon,  is  seated/'f  "  Briefly,  Rome,  the  second 
Babylon,  daughter  of  the  first,  was  now  founded.":J:  "  Saint 
Peter  calleth  Rome  Babylon,  as  Hierome  saith,  who  also 
thinketh  that  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  meaneth  no  other 
Babylon."§ 

These  are  specimens  of  the  patristic  mode  of  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  Antichrist.  Beneath  much  that  is  crude,  fan- 
ciful, and  puerile,  we  discern  the  great  fundamental  elements 
of  the  truth,  existing,  however,  in  a  sort  of  chaotic  state. 
They  are  without  form — a  fixed  scientific  form  being  impos- 
sible before  Antichrist  had  taken  his  position  in  history. 
Amid  all  that  is  exceptional,  we  can  discern  these  main  fea- 
tures— that  Antichrist  was  to  be  an  imitation  of  Christ,  and 
yet  His  enemy — that  Satan  was  to  be  the  author  of  this 
imitation — that  Antichrist  was  a  special  manifestation  of  sin 
— that  he  was  to  rise  out  of  the  Roman  Empire — that  the 
continuance  of  that  empire  was  what  hindered  his  full  reve- 
lation— and  that  Rome  was  Babylon. 

Such  was  the  general  style  of  teaching  down  to  the 
times  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  and    in  the  beginning  of  the   seventh 


•  Contra  Celsum.     Op.,  Part  IV.,  III. 

t  Old  English  Translation,  Book  18,  Cap.  19. 

t  Ibid,  Book  18,  Cap.  22. 

§  Note  by  Ladovicas  Yives  on  last  quoted  passage. 
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century.  His  own  works,  wHch  occupy  a  gigantic  folio, 
abound  throughout  in  references  to  Antichrist.  The  re- 
ferences to  him  in  the  Index  occupy  more  than  a  long 
folio  column.  In  his  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job  he 
finds  Antichrist  everywhere,  especially  under  Leviathan  and 
Behemoth.  We  quote  part  as  a  specimen  of  "  infallible  "  inter- 
pretation. Of  behemoth  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  "  He  moveth 
his  tail  like  a  cedar :  the  sinews  of  his  stones  are  wrapped 
together.  His  bones  are  as  strong  as  pieces  of  iron."  Behe- 
moth means  the  devil.  "  And  what,"  says  Gregory,  "  is  the 
tail  of  behemoth  but  the  extremity  of  that  ancient  enemy, 
when  he  shall  enter  into  his  proper  instrument — that  Man  of 
Sin  who  is  specially  called  Antichrist."*  Again :  "  Nervi  testi- 
culum  ejus  perplexi  sunt.  Tot  iste  testes  behemoth  habet 
quot  iniquitates  suae  predicatores  possidet.  An  ejus  testes  non 
sunt  qui  pravis  persuasionibus  corda  hominum  virulenta 
erroris  sui  semina  fundendo  corrumpunt.  Apte  autem  de. 
citur  quod  testiculum  ejus  nervi  perplexi  sunt  quia  videlicet 
predicatorum  illius  argumenta  dolosis  assertionibus  innodan- 
tur."t  And  in  regard  to  his  bones  it  is  said :  "  Quod  ossa 
diaboli  heresiarchae  sunt  et  principes  militae."J  Gregory  was 
the  last  great  teacher  of  the  "Western  Church.  It  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  works  of 
this  Pontiff  so  abound  in  references  to  Antichrist,  and  that  in 
them  he  continues  to  raise  his  well-known  protest  against 
John  of  Constantinople,  that  to  assume  the  title  of  "uni« 
versal  bishop  "  was  to  be  Antichrist. 

Shortly  after  Gregory's  death  the  Pope  assumed  the  title  of 
universal  bishop ;  next,  he  became  a  temporal  power ;  and 
lastly,  he  claimed  to  be  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign 
of  the  world.  The  Roman  Pontiff  had  reached  the  full  mea^ 
sure  of  his  stature  when  he  claimed  to  be  King  of  all  earthly 
kings,  and  Lord  of  all  earthly  lords.  Antichrist  had  hitherto 
been  spoken  of  abstractly  and  indefinitely,  as  one  yet  to  come. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Bishop  of  Rome  stand  forth  in 
his  full-blown  power  and  majesty  and  dominion,  than  many 
of  God's  people  in  different  countries  began  to  speak  of  Anti- 
christ as  already  come,  and  to  maintain  that  he  was  localized 
in  Rome,  and  beyond  controversy  revealed  in  the  workings  of 
the  Papal  system.  The  earliest  written  document  in  which 
the  Pope  is  deliberately  pronounced  to  be  Antichrist  is  a 
Waldensian  tractate.  "  We  recognize,"  says  Neander,  "  the 
spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the  Waldensian  sect  in  a  writing  *  on 
the  Antichrist,'  in  the  Romance  language,  which  certainly 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  though  the  date  assigned  in 

*  In  Job :  Works,  207.  t  Ibid,  208.  J  Ibid,  do. 
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the  manuscript  (1120)  is  of  uncertain  authority.  It  is  here 
said :  *  Although  Antichrist  was  already  born  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  he  was  still  without  his  interior  and  exterior 
members.  .  .  .  But  since  that  time  he  has  grown  up  to  his 
members,  and  attained  to  the  complete  age  of  manhood.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  Antichrist,  as  one  that  is  yet  to 
come  ;  so  far  from  that,  he  is  already  old.'  "*  Luther  pub- 
lished an  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  which  was 
sent  to  him  from  the  Livonian  or  Polish  provinces,  and  accuses 
the  Pope — tanquam  Antichristmn  et  Bahyloniam  meretriceem. 
The  Abbot  Joachim,  of  Curatiam,  in  Calabria,  in  his  denunci- 
ations against  the  evils  of  the  times,  calls  Rome  Babylon,  and 
says  that  when  the  Pope  assumes  all  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  he  then  seats  himself  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  exalts 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God.f  Mathias,  a  Bohemian, 
called  Parisiensis,  probably  because  he  had  studied  in  that 
city,  about  the  year  1380,  published  a  very  prolix  book  on 
Antichrist,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  he  is  already  come, 
and  it  is  not  obscurely  hinted  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist. 
From  this  period  down  to  the  Reformation,  a  chain  of  English- 
men, most  of  them,  strange  to  say,  Oxford  men,  held  this 
belief.  Gulielmus  Mapy  (1210)  wrote  a  satirical  work,  en- 
titled "  Apocalypsis  Goliae  Pontificis."  Robert  Grosshead 
(Capito),  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1250),  declared  that  whenever 
universal  obedience  came  to  be  paid  to  the  Pope  in  things 
which  Christ  had  not  commanded,  "  then  comes  the  true  and 
complete  apostacy,  the  times  of  Antichrist.":}:  Nicolaus  Orem 
(1351)  published  a  satirical  work,  entitled  "  Bulla  Luciferi 
ad  Prelates  Pontificiae  Ecclesiae,  qui  se  in  Apostolorum  locum 
successisse  gloriantur.  A  Nicolao  Orem,  Doct.  Theologo 
Oxoniensi  conficta."  John  Wicliffe,  Gualterus  Brutus,  of 
Merton  College,  Richard  Wimbleton,  and  Joannes  Purvaeus, 
with  a  host  of  others,  maintained  the  standard  against  the 
Pope  as  Antichrist  till  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

All  the  leading  Reformers,  it  is  well  known,  held  as  their 
central  position  against  Rome,  that  the  Pope  was  Anti- 
christ. Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Beza,  the  Madgeburgh  Centu- 
riators,  Musculus,  Bullinger,  and  indeed  all  of  any  note,  were 
of  one  mind,  with  the  exception  of  Zanchius,  who  held  waver- 
ing views  on  this  question.  Appended  to  the  French  trans- 
lation of  Bale's  History  of  the  Popes,  published  at  Geneva  in 
1561,  is  a  curious  tractate  of  a  single  page,  entitled  "  Le  Livre 
de  la  Generation  du  Desolateur  Antichrist,  fils  du  Diable." 


•  Neander  :  VIII.,  352-3. 
+  lb.  :  VII.,  304-9-13. 
X  lb.  :  VII,,  256-7. 
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It  contains  forty  lines,  of  which  the  following  three  are  a 

sample : — 

•'Or  le  Diable  a  engendrc  les  teneLres, 
Et  les  tenebres  ont  eugendre  ignorance, 
Et  ignorance  a  engendi-e  erreur  et  ses  freres. " 

The  opinion  also  prevailed  from  the  first  in  Britain  that 
the  Pope  was  Antichrist.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  and 
all  our  martyrs,  died  with  this  testimomy  on  their  lips. 
Among  our  divines  we  might  mention  the  "Prelections"  of 
Whitaker,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  pub- 
lished in  1608,  twelve  years  after  his  death.  This  work,  which 
contains  a  long  section  on  Antichrist,  is  written  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  exactness,  a  noble  and  weighty  brevity.  History, 
logic,  sound  doctrinal  principle,  and  pervading  common  sense, 
all  contribute  their  parts  to  render  his  conclusions  irresistible. 
We  might  also  mention  "  Powel  on  Antichrist,"  a  treatise  in 
the  purely  scholastic  form,  and  which  the  author  issues  into  the 
world  upon  oath,  as  follows:  "Deum  sancte  tester,  Christiane 
Lector,  me  tarn  certe  scire,  Pontificem  Romanum  magnum 
ilium  Antichristum,  quam  Deum  ipsum  esse  in  coelis  creatorem 
visibilium  et  invisibilium,  et  Jesum  Christum  verum  ilium 
Messiam  patribus  olim  promissum." 

There  have  been,  and  are,  many  within  the  Protestant 
Church,  who  do  not  believe  that  the  Popish  system  is  the 
Antichrist.  Some  think  it  is  Antichrist  in  common  with 
other  forms  of  ungodliness.  Others  hold  that  Antichrist  is 
a  single  numerical  individual,  who  has  come  long  ago,  accord- 
ing to  Grotius,  Moses  Stuart,  and  many  others ;  or  who  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  future,  according  to  the  very  general  belief 
of  the  pre-millennial  school,  either  in  the  form  of  an  infidel 
king,  or  in  some  embodiment  of  Atheism  or  Pantheism.  In  his 
"  Prolegomena  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians," 
Dean  Alford  has  entered  at  considerable  length  into  this  ques- 
tion. He  is  of  opinion  that  Antichrist,  as  drawn  in  that 
chapter,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
of  some  great  and  unparalleled  opponent  of  Christ,  who  is  to 
arise  in  future  years.  It  is  true  that  he  maintains  this  opinion 
with  no  great  confidence,  but  rather  with  the  hesitating  feeble- 
ness of  one  who  has  to  give  a  decision  on  a  point,  the  ground 
of  which  he  does  not  see  with  sufiicient  clearness  to  warrant 
him  to  speak  with  ordinary  firmness.  We  consider  this  portion 
of  Alford's  treatise  to  be  one  of  those  instances  to  be  met  with 
in  all  great  works,  where,  from  exhaustion,  or  from  some  ten- 
dency of  inclination,  or  from  undue  haste,  or  from  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  writing  before  a  mental 
conclusion  has  been  maturely  arrived  at,  distinguished 
authors  are  found  falling  short  of  what  is  due  both  to  their 
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subject  and  to  themselves.  His  first  argument  in  behalf  of  a 
personal  Antichrist  is  drawn  from  the  general  consent  of 
the  fathers.  After  what  has  been  already  said  respecting 
them,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  by  a  formal  reply  to  lake 
off  any  force  which  this  can  possibly  possess  as  an  argument. 
His  second  reason  in  behalf  of  the  probability  that  Anti- 
christ will  be  an  individual,  is  as  follows :  "  Almost  all  great 
movements  for  good  or  for  ill,  have  been  gathered  to  a  head 
by  one  personal,  central  agency ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  otherwise  in  the  coming  ages." 
Admitting  this  statement  to  be  true,  admitting  also  the  in- 
ference from  it  to  be  good,  it  proves  nothing  whatever  in  be- 
half of  Alford's  position.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
are  other  personal  central  agencies  besides  men  at  work,  both 
in  the  world  and  the  Church.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
Paganism,  amid  all  its  diversities,  had  a  personal  centre  in 
the  God  of  this  world.  And  the  fathers,  to  whom  Alford 
appeals,  would  have  taught  him,  that  in  Antichrist  the  per- 
sonal central  agent  is  Satan.  And  in  this  the  fathers  would 
have  been  found  coinciding  with  Scripture,  which  teaches  that 
Antichrist  is  "  the  son  of  perdition,  "  that  his  coming  is 
after  the  working  of  Satan,"  that  he  has  a  face  like  a  lamb 
while  he  speaks  as  a  dragon  ;  that  by  profession  he  belongs  to 
Christ  the  Lamb,  while  in  respect  of  energy  and  action  he  is 
moved  by  Satan  the  old  red  dragon.  Now,  as  the  great 
adversary  has  existed  throughout  the  whole  Christian  period, 
a  continuous  system,  presided  over  by  one  representative  man 
after  another,  and  facing  Christianity  as  an  enemy  in  some 
greater  or  lesser  way  from  the  beginning  of  its  history,  is  far 
more  in  keeping  with  the  long  reach  of  Satan's  intellect  and 
the  ever-active  malignity  of  his  nature,  than  a  single  man 
and  his  followers,  whose  rise,  revelation,  reign,  and  ruin,  are 
all  to  be  completed  in  three  years  and  a- half. 

II.  From  the  necessary  conditions  laid  down  in.  the  passage 
in  question,  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  Antichrist  is 
not  and  cannot  be  a  single  individual  with  his  followers, 
but  must  be  a  continuous  historical  system,  presided  over  by 
one  representative  man. 

Our  first  reason  is  drawn  from  the  words,  "  that  day  shall 
not  come,  unless  there  come  a  falling  away  first."  In  the 
original  the  phrase  is  "  the  apostacy."  Now,  according  to 
the  ordinary  use  of  language,  if  Antichrist  had  been  an  indi- 
vidual, with  the  followers  which  he  gathered  around  him,  it 
would  have  been  said,  unless  there  fii'st  come  the  apostate. 
lietween  apostate  and  apostacy,  there  is  the  same  difference 
as  between  a  rebellion  and  a  rebel.  An  apostate  is  an  indi- 
vidual person  who  has  revolted  from  God ;  an  apostacy  is  a 
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system  of  revolt  from  God  ;  and  the  apostacy  means  the  pre- 
dicted apostacy — that  apostacy  which  was  to  stand  out  in  his- 
tory pre-eminent  above  all  others.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
Antichrist,  the  root  out  of  which  he  is  to  grow,  and  on  which 
he  is  to  stand,  is  not  an  individual  person,  but  a  wide-spread 
apostacy  from  God. 

Again,  Antichrist  is  to  be  an  individual  man,  as  the  full- 
blown flower,  the  consummation,  crown,  and  representative  of 
the  apostacy.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  plainer  than  this  is 
in  the  passage,  "  Except  there  come  the  apostacy  first,  and 
that  Man  of  Sin  be  revealed."  Antichrist  is  not  to  be  an 
individual  man,  existing  before  the  apostacy,  which  he  was  to 
produce  by  his  influence.  There  is  first  to  be  an  apostacy, 
which  is  to  develop  itself  till  it  find  its  full  expression  and 
representation  in  an  individual  man.  Now  there  is  a 
world  of  difierence  between  an  individual  producing  an 
apostacy,  and  an  apostacy  developing  itself  till  all  its  mean- 
ing is  expressed,  and  all  its  inherent  power  is  concentrated 
in  and  administered  by  a  single  man.  Absalom  revolted 
from  his  father,  and  then  seduced  Israel.  He  created  a 
rebellion  where  there  was  none,  and  did  not  represent  a 
rebellion  already  in  existence.  But  there  was  a  revolution  in 
England,  and  a  revolution  in  France,  and  they  worked  their 
respective  ways  till  the  one  produced  Cromwell  and  the  other 
produced  Napoleon  I.,  as  the  providential  exponent  and  re- 
presentative of  its  meaning  and  its  power.  The  Man  of  Sin 
was  not  to  produce  the  apostacy,  but  to  grow  out  of  the 
apostacy,  and  become  its  head  and  representative,  embodying 
its  whole  ungodly  nature,  wielding  its  powers,  guiding  its 
counsels,  giving  to  it  unity  of  aim  and  action,  and  bringing 
it  into  its  proper  historical  form,  as  Cromwell  did  for  the 
revolution  of  England  and  Napoleon  for  the  revolution  of 
France.  Antichrist  is  an  individual  man  growing  out  and 
becoming  head  of  the  apostacy. 

Still  further,  in  perfect  harmony  with  this,  it  is 
said,  in  verse  7,  "  The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already 
work."  "With  the  utmost  propriety  could  it  be  said  that  the 
apostacy,  which  was  to  issue  in  the  Man  of  Sin  as  the 
finale  of  its  development  was  already  working  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles.  But  with  no  propriety  could  it  be  said  that  an 
individual  man,  who  was  to  produce  a  great  apostacy  dating 
from  his  appearance,  was  already  working. 

Let  it  be  next  observed  that  the  Apostle  says  that  the 
system  which  was  already  working  in  his  day  was  only  to 
be  destroyed  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  second  advent. 
"  Whom  the  Lord  shall  gradually  consume  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth,  and  shall  utterly  annihilate  by  the  brightness  of 
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his  personal  appearance."  The  subject  of  the  epistle,  and  the 
word  used  in  the  original,  place  it,  in  our  apprehension, 
utterly  beyond  the  range  of  reasonable  doubt,  that  what  is 
called  our  Lord's  coming  denotes  his  second  personal  advent. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  according  to  the  conditions  of 
this  passage,  Antichrist — in  the  obscurity  of  his  rise,  in  the 
growing  fulness  of  his  revelation,  in  the  height  of  his  op- 
position and  self-exaltation,  and  in  his  decline  and  fall — is  to 
fill  the  whole  space  between  the  day  when  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Thessalonians  and  our  Lord's  personal  appearance.  This 
feature  of  the  Man  of  Sin  conclusively  and  imperatively  sets 
aside  every  form  of  preteritism ;  for  if  Antichrist  is  to  exist 
till  our  Lord  come  again  the  second  time,  he  can  be  no 
person  who  has  already  enacted  his  part  and  long  since  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage  of  time.  The  same  feature  of  the 
case  no  less  imperatively  demolishes  every  theory  oi  futurism; 
for  if  that  which  is  to  be  destroyed  when  our  Lord  comes 
already  existed  in  an  infant  state  when  Paul  wrote,  it  can  be 
no  individual  person,  who  has  not  begun  to  exist  even  in  our 
day.  The  conditions  of  the  passage  can  only  be  fairly  met 
in  something  which  had  a  real  existence  in  Paul's  days,  and 
which  gradually  grew  till  it  reached  its  acme;  and  whose 
first  germs  and  full  development  are  of  the  same  nature ; 
and  the  one  must  manifestly  in  history  be  the  result  of  the 
other;  and  from  first  to  last,  it  must  possess  an  historical 
identity,  as  if  it  were  a  corporate  personality,  whose  growth  is 
visible  in  its  several  stages.  But  no  state  of  matters  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  person  not  yet  in  existence  meets  these 
conditions.  They  can  only  be  fully  met  by  an  organized 
system,  the  germs  of  which  appeared  in  the  days  of  Paul, 
and  the  unfoldings  and  decay  of  which  fill  the  whole  period 
between  our  Lord's  ascension  and  His  second  advent. 

Further  still,  Paul  thus  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  apostacy : 
"  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly  that  in  the  latter  times 
men  shall  depart  (apostatize)  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils."  In  this  passage 
the  apostacy  is  not  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  some  extra- 
ordinary individual  person,  of  stupendous  wickedness  and 
superhuman  power,  who  is  to  arise  and  to  pervert  mankind ; 
the  apostacy  is  ascribed  to  "  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of 
devils" — to  the  influence  of  wicked  spirits  acting  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  leading  them  away  from  God.  Antichrist 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  apostacy,  which  he  would  be  if  he  were 
an  individual  man  who  gathered  followers  around  him, 
whether  as  disciples,  subjects,  or  soldiers.  Seducing  spirits 
and  doctrines  of  devils  produce  the  apostacy,  which  becomes 
the  Antichrist  when  it  has  been  developed,  till  all  its  parts 
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are  united,  and  all  its  powers  deposited  in  and  wielded  by  a 
single  man  for  purposes  hostile  to  Christ. 

In  fine,  it  is  plainly  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  Antichrist  can  be  an  individual.  Whatever  is  in  any 
respect  opposed  to  Christ  is  antichristian ;  and  if  it  be  funda- 
mentally opposed  to,  and  subversive  of,  anything  in  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Saviour,  the  person  holding  it  may  be 
called  an  Antichrist — and  in  this  respect  there  have  been 
many  Antichrists  in  the  world.  But  in  order  to  be  Anti- 
christ, the  party  must  be  antagonistic  to  all  that  is  in  Christ. 
He  must  be  opposed  not  merely  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  to  the 
people  of  Christ,  to  the  spirit  of  Christ — he  must  be  opposed 
to  the  very  idea  of  Christ — must  be  opposed  to  Christ 
AS  Christ.  Whatever  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Christ,  or 
to  Christ  as  Christ,  is  Antichrist.  Now  it  is  undeniable 
that  Christ,  as  Christ,  denotes  our  Redeemer  in  His  public 
official  character,  in  which  He  is  at  once  the  head  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Church,  and  the  image  and  representative 
of  God.  The  nature  of  the  case  requires  that  Antichrist  must 
be  opposed  to  Christ,  or  the  "  Lord's  Anointed,"  in  His  media- 
torial person  as  God- man — in  His  offices  as  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  which  is  His  body.  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Man  of  Sin,  in  his  public 
character,  must  be  at  once  human  and  superhuman — that  he 
must  be  a  prophet,  announcing  a  system  of  doctrine  subversive 
of  Christ's  doctrine — that  he  must  be  a  priest,  introducing  a 
sacrifice,  an  intercession,  and  a  worship  subversive  of  Christ's 
— that  he  must  be  a  king,  and  have  a  kingdom  parallel  and 
opposite  to  Christ's  kingdom — that  as  Christ  is  the  head  of 
His  body,  so  must  Antichrist  be  the  head  of  a  body,  and  all 
his  members  must  be  united  to  him,  summed  up  in  him,  and 
represented  by  him  Antichrist  is  the  man  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  apostacy  from  God,  as  Christ  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  fellowship  with  God — and  in  fine,  as  Christ's  body 
has  a  historical  existence,  in  order  to  the  perfect  completeness 
of  the  idea  of  Antichrist  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  a 
parallel  historical  existence.  The  fact  that  Antichrist  stands 
opposed  to  Christ  as  Christ,  sets  aside  every  theory  which 
would  find  Antichrist  in  some  development  of  Pantheism. 
Christ,  as  Christ,  is  mediator;  but  mediation  implies  personality 
in  God,  personality  in  the  mediator,  and  personality  in  these 
for  whom  he  mediates ;  and  all  personality  is  incompatible 
with  Pantheism.  Besides,  in  "accordance  with  Pantheism, 
there  cannot  be  any  mediation  with  God,  because  nothing  is 
separated  from  God,  nothing  is  at  variance  with  God,  for 
God  is  all.  Cardinal  Bellamine  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  Antichrist  must  be  one  individual  numerical  person,  and 
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no  more,  even  as  Christ  was  one  and  no  other.  But  he  forgot 
that  Christ,  as  Christ,  though  one,  was  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  that  Antichrist,  in  order  to  be  one,  as  Christ 
is  one,  must  be  one  as  the  head  and  representative  of  a  great 
body.  And  then  he  kept  it  out  of  sight  that  we  maintain,  as 
strenuously  as  he  does,  that  Antichrist  is  one  man  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  a  system.  Hence  every  one  of 
the  texts  which  he  brings  forward  are  as  applicable  to  one  man 
as  the  head  of  a  system,  as  they  are  to  a  purely  solitary  in- 
dividual. To  be  the  opposite  of  Christ  as  Christ,  Antichrist 
must  be  the  head  of  a  great  historical  system,  the  centre  of 
a  great  Church  union. 

This  feature  of  the  case  shows  that  those  Protestant 
writers  are  candid  from  lack  of  discrimination,  who 
admit  that  Popery  is  Antichrist,  and  yet  rank  under  the 
same  head  all  that  is  antichristian.  Everything  that  is 
opposed  to  Christ  is  antichristian.  In  this  sense,  there  is  not  a 
Church  and  not  a  believer  in  whom  there  is  not  something 
antichristian.  If  everything  antichristian  be  Antichrist, 
then  Antichrist  always  was,  and  everything  is  Antichrist. 
But  if  Antichrist  means  one  who  is  opposed  to  a  whole  Christ 
as  Christ,  then  we  proceed  to  show  that  the  marks  of  Anti- 
christ laid  down  in  Scripture  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  in  her  alone ;  and  that  it  is  a  mis- 
chievous confounding  of  things  that  diflfer  to  place  others  in 
the  same  category  with  her.  On  this  head,  the  greatest  brevity 
being  necessary,  we  shall  only  state  some  parts  of  the  argu- 
ment, without  drawing  them  out  in  proper  form. 

And  in  the  first  place,  we  are  inclined  to  attach  some  weight 
to  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  term  "  Antichrist  "  itself. 
The  preposition  avn  has  two  meanings:  "in  opposition  to," 
and  "  instead  of,  the  substitute  of."  Thus  Christ  is  said  to  have 
given  himself  as  an  avTjXuTgov  for  all,  a  ransom  in  the  stead  of 
all.  Now  the  Pope  has  taken  to  himself  the  name  of  Christ's 
Vicar,  and  Christ's  Yicar  signifies  one  who  is  in  Christ's  place, 
and  acts  in  Christ's  stead ;  but  to  be  in  Christ's  place  and  act 
in  Christ's  stead,  is  the  same  as  Antichrist,  when  we  give  to 
the  preposition  avrithe  signification,  instead  of.  Whatever 
weight  may  be  attached  to  it  as  an  argument,  it  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  in  the  providence  of  God  the 
Pope  has  been  led  to  call  himself  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  a  title 
which  could  be  translated  by  the  word  Antichrist  without 
doing  violence  to  the  Greek  language.  And  to  pass  from 
the  word  to  the  thing  signified  by  it,  a  Vicar  of  Christ  must 
be  Antichrist,  because  one  who  puts  himself  in  Christ's  place, 
and  acts  in  Christ's  stead,  prevents  the  sinner  from  having  free 
access  to  the  Saviour,  and  prevents  the  grace  of  the  Saviour 
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from  freely  and  immediately  emanating  from  himself  to  the 
sinner.  A  Vicar  of  Christ  necessarily  supersedes  and  usurps 
the  whole  office  and  work  of  Christ,  and  as  such  is  Antichrist. 
And  the  Pope,  in  professing  to  be  Christ's  Vicar,  and  actii  g 
as  if  he  were  His  Vicar,  makes  it  known  that  he  is  Antichrist 
to  all  by  whom  Christ  is  really  known. 

The  character  of  Antichrist  is  drawn  in  the  2nd  Chapter 
of  2nd  Thessalonians  more  completely  than  it  is  any- 
where else.  Instead  of  adducing  a  number  of  other 
proofs,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
that  passage.  True,  in  that  portion  of  Scripture  the  name 
of  Antichrist  does  not  occur,  but  we  have  his  full-length 
portrait  drawn  to  the  life,  so  that  we  know  him  without  his 
name  ;  and,  like  all  first-rate  likenesses,  it  comes  out  the  more 
strikingly  the  more  it  is  studied  ;  for  we  see  there  one  who, 
in  his  original  character  and  policy,  is  markedly  the  oppo- 
site of  Christ,  and  yet  formed  after  the  pattern  of  Christ — 
Christ's  image  electrotyped  on  base  material.  Let  us  premise 
a  general  remark.  We  can  understand  neither  the  Bible  in 
the  unity  and  amplitude  of  its  meaning,  nor  history  in  the 
spiritual  depth  of  its  import — we  can  neither  understand 
the  Paganism  of  the  past,  nor  the  Popery  of  the  present — 
unless  we  continually  bear  in  mind  the  controversy  between 
God  and  Satan.  It  is  God's  work  to  create,  to  preserve,  to 
redeem,  to  exalt.  It  is  Satan's  work  to  deface,  to  deprave, 
to  destroy,  and  by  every  possible  means  to  mar  God's  designs 
as  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Having  seduced  our  first  parents, 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  destroying  them,  but  for  the  re- 
velation of  the  plan  of  mercy.  No  sooner  was  this  made 
known,  than  Satan  set  himself  to  neutralize  its  efficacy.  This 
he  did,  not  by  preaching  Atheism,  not  by  becoming  the 
apostle  of  profaneness.  He  sought  to  counteract  the  revela- 
tion of  mercy  by  counterfeiting  it,  by  making  a  resemblance 
to  those  outward  ceremonies  by  which  it  was  shadowed 
forth,  which  was  yet  the  most  intense  opposition.  Such  a 
counterfeit  was  Paganism,  in  which  the  most  important  pecu- 
liarities of  true  religion  were  imitated  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  men  away  from  the  true  God.  In  Paganism  we 
find  temple  opposed  to  temple,  altar  to  altar,  sacrifice  to 
sacrifice,  oracles  to  oracles,  miracles  to  miracles,  prophecies 
to  prophecies,  priests  to  priests,  descents  and  incarnations  of 
God  to  the  many  theophanies  and  the  one  incarnation.  The 
basis  of  truth  in  these  things  being  mixed  up  with,  and 
animated  by,  the  devil's  lie,  the  very  truth  that  was  in  them 
ceased  to  be  true,  as  bread  ceases  to  nourish  when  it  is 
mingled  with  poison — the  very  truth  that  was  in  them 
became  Satan's  most  powerful  engine — it  was  like  a  sweet 
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and  healthful  medium  for  dispensing  poison.  In  order  to 
understand  Popery  we  must  understand  Paganism — for 
Popery  is  only  a  new  wing  to  the  old  palace,  built  according 
to  the  same  principles  of  architectural  design.  As  Paganism 
under  the  old  dispensation,  so  Popery  is  a  counterfeiting  of 
religion  in  order  to  counteract  it  under  the  new  dispensation. 
The  idea  of  a  counterfeit  imitation  of  Christianity  is  inlaid  in 
the  passage  in  Thessalonians.  The  following  view  of  its 
underlying  ideas  will  help  us  better  to  understand  the  details. 
God  had  a  mystery.  The  first  revelation  of  it  was  faint  and 
dim,  like  a  solitary  streak  of  light.  When  revelation  received 
its  great  enlargement  it  was  still  "  only  the  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come."  That  typical  system  was  a  sensible  repre- 
sentation of  God's  eternal  counsels  in  the  past,  and  a  pro- 
phecy of  their  actual  realization  in  a  future  time.  The  things 
of  God  were  still  a  mystery — hidden  behind  the  veil  of 
Jewish  types — hidden  in  God  from  all  the  wise  and  prudent. 
A  period,  however,  had  been  fixed  in  the  counsels  of  eternity, 
with  respect  to  which  all  precedent  times  were  arranged,  so 
that  it  was  the  fulness  of  time — the  autumnal  season  in  the 
year  of  the  redeemed,  when,  the  fruit  of  the  Divine  counsels 
being  fully  ripe,  the  mystery  was  to  cease  by  the  secret  which 
it  contained  being  revealed.  This  secret  consisted  in  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  and  in  His  work  of  redemp- 
tion on  earth.  His  appearance  was  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery.  When  the  mystery  was  finished  by  our  Lord's 
death,  when  His  death  was  authenticated  by  His  resurrec- 
tion, when  His  ascension  was  authenticated  by  the  mission 
of  the  Spirit,  and  when  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  was  authen- 
ticated by  a  power  that  was  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds,  then  Satan  set  himself  with  all  his  power  to 
counteract  its  eflicacy.  "  In  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
image  of  God,  should  shine  into  them."  Satan's  grand 
aim,  we  are  here  taught,  is  to  blind  men  to  the  glory  of 
Christ,  "  as  the  image  of  God."  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
a  long  series  of  heretics  arose,  moved  by  spirits  that  were 
not  of  God,  as  John  tells  us,  who  assailed  the  Redeemer's 
person  in  almost  every  conceivable  point.  Satan,  however, 
had  a  more  comprehensive  end  in  view  than  assailing  the 
Redeemer's  person  in  particular  parts.  His  aim  was  to 
assail  the  mystery  of  godliness  as  a  whole,  by  counterfeiting 
it  as  a  whole.  These  early  assailants  of  the  Redeemer's  per- 
son in  particular  points  were  so  many  Antichrists ;  but 
Satan  would  have  one  Antichrist  opposed  to  Christ  as  a 
whole  in  80  far  as  anything  created  can  be  opposed  to  the 
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whole  of  that  which  is  divine.  If  Gl^od  had  a  mystery  of 
godliness,  Satan  would  hare  a  mystery  of  iniquity.  If  God 
was  manifested  in  the  incarnation  of  His  Son,  Satan,  though 
he  could  not  become  incarnate,  would  imitate  th«  incarna- 
tion by  the  union  of  his  superhuman  power  with  depraved 
humanity,  and  through  its  instrumentality  manifest  visibly 
on  earth  the  full  measure  of  his  malignity  against  God. 
"While  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  was  hidden,  it 
was  a  mystery.  So  it  was  long  unknown  what  the  Man  of  Sin 
would  be — the  guesses  of  the  greatest  and  holiest  men  on  this 
head  were  vain — and  while  this  was  the  case  it  was  a  mystery, 
"  the  mystery  of  iniquity."  As  there  was  a  time  set  for  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  of  godliness,  so  there  was  a  time  set 
for  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  :  "  Ye  know  what 
withholdeth  that  he  may  be  revealed  in  his  time."  Before 
the  mystery  of  God  was  revealed,  it  was  foreshadowed,  and 
all  things  were  working  towards  its  revelation  ;  so,  while  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  was  unknown,  the  one  Antichrist  was 
foreshadowed  by  many  Antichrists,  who  set  principles  and 
elements  a  working,  which,  when  they  arrived  at  full  matu- 
rity, and  were  organized  into  a  permanent  system  represented 
and  presided  over  by  one  man,  the  mystery  of  iniquity  would 
be  revealed,  and  Antichrist  would  stand  forth  unveiled  and 
in  full  development. 

The  basis  of  Antichrist  was  to  be  in  a  wide-spread  apostacy 
from  God :  "  That  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come 
first  the  apostacy."  As  interpreted  by  us  in  the  light  of 
history,  the  apostacy  must  be  held  to  mean  that  defection 
from  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith  which  stands  out  in 
stature  proudly  prominent  above  every  other — especially  if 
there  can  be  found  one  in  ecclesiastical  history  which  stands 
alone,  and  stands  aloft  above  all  other  deviations  from  the 
faith,  and  includes  them  all,  and  is  the  complement  of  all — 
as  a  mguntain  range  stands  alone,  and  above  the  lesser  steeps 
and  all  the  little  hills,  and  includes  them  all,  and  is  the 
crown  of  all.  And  if  we  thus  search,  we  will  find  one 
apostacy  that  towers  in  history  as  indisputably  above  all 
others  as  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  or  the  Himalayas  rise  above 
all  the  mountains  in  their  respective  continents.  And  this 
Himalaya  among  apostacies  is  the  apostacy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  in  its  origin  and  progress  has  run  parallel  with 
the  course  of  Christianity ;  which  fills  a  larger  space  in  history 
than  all  other  defections  put  together ;  and  which  has  more 
afiected  the  state  of  the  world  and  the  interests  of  mankind 
than  all  other  powers,  influences,  and  forces  that  have  been 
at  work,  Christianity  alone  excepted. 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  passage,  this  apostacy  is 
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to  develop  itself  till  it  stands  forth  completed  and  revealed  in 
a  single  man :  "  Except  there  come  first  the  apostacy,  and 
the  man  of  sin  be  revealed."      Now  it  is  a  historical  fact 
which  is  undeniable,  that  the  corruptions  of  the  early  Church 
did  all  merge  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;   and  we  can  trace 
the  steps  in  history  by  which  it  came  to  pass  that  one  man, 
the  Bishop  of  that  Church,  became  the  head  and  representative 
of  the  apostacy,  the  completed  expression  of  its  meaning, 
guiding  its  counsels,  wielding  its   powers,   uniting   all   its 
members  into  one  body,  which  yielded  to  him  implicit  faith 
and  implicit  obedience  as  to  an  infallible  ruler.     The  early 
apostacy    did    develop    itself,    till,   in    the    Pope,    as    the 
universal  Bishop  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  it  stood  revealed 
in  one  man.     This  is  history  which  no  Protestant  can  deny, 
and  with  such  alone  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  argu- 
ment.   And  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  no  other  apostacy 
can   be  found   which,   during   a  long   series  of    ages,   can 
be  seen  visibly  growing  till   it  finds  full    expression   in   a 
single  man,  who  so  received  into  him  its  whole  life  that  he 
and  it  became  one  by  an  indissoluble  union,  even  as  Christ  and 
the  Church  are  one.     It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  not  been  ruled  over  by  one  solitary  man,  but  by  a 
succession.     At  every  period,  however,  since  her  constitution 
was  completed  she  has  been  ruled  over  and  represented  by  a 
single  man.     This  series  of  successive  men  in  the  Papacy 
arose  from  the  same  cause  with   the   succession  of  priests 
under  the  law.     No  one  who  is  not  sufiered  to  continue,  by 
reason  of  death,  could  either  be  the  type  or  the  antithesis  of 
Him  who  "  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
What  could  not  be  done  in  either  case  by  a  single  man  is 
done,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  finite  things  either  to  be  the 
resemblance  or  the  contrast  of  that  which  is  infinite,  by  an 
order  of  men  following  each  other  in  regular  succession.     As 
the  succession  of  priests  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  of  His  one 
unchangeable  priesthood,  so  is  the  succession  of  men  in  the 
Papacy   one  continuous  contrast  to  Christ — one  continuous 
Antichrist.     Besides,  it  is  quite  customary  in  Scripture  to 
represent  a  succession  in  any  office  or  order  as  if  the  first 
man  continued  unchanged.     Thus  we  read  of  the  throne  of 
David — thus  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spoken  as  being  the  head  of 
gold,   though  that  included  his   successors — and    the   four 
beasts  representing  the  four  monarchies  are  said  to  be  four 
kings :  "  These  great  beasts,  which  are  four,  are  four  kings, 
which  shall  arise  out  of  the  earth."     They  are  called  four 
kings,  and  yet  they  represented  four  great  kingdoms,  ruled 
over  by  a  succession  of  kings. 

We  read  of  three  men  in  Scripture  who  stand  apart  from 
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all  others — the  First  man,  the  Sacond  man,  and  the  Man  of 
Sin.  The  first  man  represented  the  whole  haman  family ; 
the  second  man  represents  the  whole  Church  of  God ;  and 
the  Man  of  Sin  represented  the  apostacy,  which  is  included  in. 
him  as  the  human  race  were  in  Adam,  and  as  the  Church 
was  in  Christ.  As  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  is  the  head  and 
representative  of  His  body.  Antichrist  could  not  be  the  oppo- 
site of  Christ,  unless  he  were  the  head  and  representative 
of  all  those  who,  in  all  ages,  belong  to  the  apostacy, 
out  of  which  his  revelation  was  developed.  Our  Lord 
was  a  man,  and  Antichrist  was  to  be  a  man.  Our  Lord 
was  a  representative  man,  and  Antichrist  is  a  repre- 
sentative man.  Our  Lord  was  a  holy  man,  and  in  His 
person,  and  in  His  body  the  Church,  the  universe  is  to 
receive  the  maximum 'manifestation  of  God;  Antichrist  is 
the  Man  of  Sin,  and  in  himself  and  his  members  he  is  to  be 
the  maximum  manifestation  of  sin  which  the  universe  ever 
saw.  Aspects  and  fragments  of  sin  may  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
as  great  dimensions,  but  nothing  can  match  Popery  as  a  de- 
velopment of  sin,  "with  all  its  round  of  rays  complete." 
This  system  is  the  Man  of  Sin,  because  sin  is  manifested  in 
it  in  the  greatest  diversity  and  with  such  perfect  unity,  that 
a  man  acting  out  at  once  all  its  evil  principles  in  perfection 
would  be  A  Man  of  Sin.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  Popish  system 
not  only  manifests  as  much  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin  as  can  be 
done  by  disobedience  to  the  whole  law,  it  adds  to  this  as 
much  as  can  be  done  by  the  perversion  of  the  whole  Gospel. 
It  turns  the  whole  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  this  lie  is 
turned  into  a  religion  which  utterly  subverts  Christianity, 
and  yet  professes  alone  to  be  Christianity  in  its  purity  ;  and 
the  maximum  of  sin  is  when  the  greatest  good  is  converted 
into  evil,  and  is  yet  held  forth  as  being  the  greatest  good, 
just  because  of  this  perversion.  As  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
artillery  of  the  enemy  are  sometimes  captured  and  turned 
against  himself,  so  redemption  and  all  the  parts  of  it  in 
Popery  have  been  turned  with  deadly  efiect  against  the  cause 
of  the  Lord  and  His  Anointed.  The  apostles,  and  the  saints, 
and  the  angels,  and  the  Yirgrn  Mary,  and  the  martyrs  of  the 
early  Church,  and  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Covenant, 
yea,  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  heaven  and  hell,  which  were  all  de- 
signed by  God  to  be  instruments  of  salvation,  are  converted 
into  instruments  "of  enlarging  the  dominion  of  sin  far  beyond 
what  it  could  have  been  had  there  never  been  a  work  of 
redemption  to  pervert.  By  dexterously  availing  himself  of 
the  work  of  redemption  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  pur- 
poses, Satan  has,  for  the  time,  added,  as  it  were,  a  new  world 
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to  his  former  dominions  in  the  old.  He  has  used  all  the 
holiest  solemnities,  and  all  the  most  venerable  associations  of 
religion — yea,  he  has  not  scrupled  in  various  ways  to  use  the 
Holy  Trinity  as  a  means  of  glossing  over  deception,  of  gilding 
corruption,  of  sanctifying  fraud,  and  adding  strength  to 
strong  delusions.  He  has  slain  God's  children  in  the  name 
of  their  Father — he  has  condemned  them  to  be  burned  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghost — he  has  made  himself  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  Within  the  compass  of 
the  universe  no  such  perfect  and  complete  manifestation  of 
the  wicked  one  has  been  given  as  in  this  system,  which  is  at 
once  an  imitation  of  Christ  and  His  enemy.  As  such  it  is  the 
Man  of  Sin — the  maximum  manifestation  of  sin,  in  opposition 
to  Christ,  the  maximum  manifestation  of  God. 

Our  Lord  was  not  a  mere  man.  He  was  the  eternal  and 
only-begotten  Son  of  God.  He  manifested  the  nature  and 
represented  the  person,  as  well  as  revealed  the  counsels  of  His 
Father.  As  the  opposite  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  Anti- 
christ is  "  the  son  of  perdition."  This  phrase  is  commonly  ex- 
pounded to  mean  that  it  is  doomed  to  perdition.  But  this  is  to 
reverse  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words.  To  be  doomed  to 
perdition,  is  to  go  to  perdition.  To  be  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion is  to  be  the  offspring  of  perdition,  to  stand  to  perdition 
in  the  same  relation  as  a  son  to  a  father — which  is  that  of 
drawing  existence  from  him.  In  his  intercessory  prayer 
our  Lord  uses  the  same  expression :  "  Of  all  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  I  have  lost  none  but  the  son  of  perdition."  In  that 
passage  the  son  of  perdition  signifies  Judas.  Now,  Judas 
is  called  the  son  of  perdition  because,  while  a  follower 
and  professed  friend  of  Christ,  Satan  entered  into  his 
heart,  and,  working  on  his  covetousness,  instigated  him  to 
betray  the  Son  of  God.  This  treachery  he  carried  out  with 
every  demonstration  of  high  respect  and  tender  affection, 
saying  "All  hail,  master,"  and  kissing  him,  as  the  sign  for 
his  enemies  to  lay  hold  on  him.  Taking  this  as  the  key  to 
the  passage  before  us,  the  son  of  perdition  means  a  system, 
presided  over  by  one  man,  which  was  to  re-enact  the  part  of 
Judas — which,  under  professions  of  supreme  attachment  to 
Christ,  was  to  have  Satan  working  at  its  heart,  and  guiding 
all  its  movements.  Besides,  one  of  Satan's  names  is  ApoUyou 
the  Destroyer.  ApoUyon  is  the  concrete  of  the  same  word 
which  in  the  abstract  is  perdition.  But  ApoUyon  in  the 
Greek  is  the  same  as  Abaddon  in  Hebrew ;  and  Abaddon  is 
the  same  as  perdition,  being  always  translated  "destruction." 
Therefore,  ApoUyon  and  perdition  differ  only  as  the  abstract 
and  the  concrete,  and  both,  when  used  in  regard  to  a  person, 
denote  Satan.     And  when  the  Man  of  Sin  is  called  the  son  of 
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perdition,  this  means  that  he  was  to  be  the  child  and  off- 
spring of  Satan — a  system  devised  by  his  subtlety,  sustained 
by  his  energy,  and  which  is  imbued  to  its  inmost  core,  and 
manifests  from  age  to  age,  minglings  of  the  high  intellect, 
the  inverted  morality,  and  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  the 
Satanic  nature.  And  when  we  look  at  the  constitution  and 
history  of  the  Papal  system,  do  we  not  see  enough  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  presided  over  by  a  superhuman  being?  We 
mark  in  it  from  the  beginning  of  its  history  a  unity  of  aim 
and  purpose  more  absolute  than  in  any  other  human  institu- 
tion. And  does  not  this  accord  with  the  idea  that  this  unity 
was  the  impress  of  one  mind,  who,  while  the  human  instruments 
were  ever  varying,  lived  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
carried  on  the  work  in  the  same  style  and  on  the  same  plan, 
80  that  when  it  reached  maturity  it  was  really  the  fruit  of  his 
mind,  and  might  fitly  be  called  "  the  son  of  perdition  ?"  And 
is  it  not  the  case  that  the  course  of  Popery  has  been  shaped 
out  chiefly  by  what  may  be  called  the  two  grand  devil- 
elements  of  character — by  deceit  and  malignity  ?  When  we 
take  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  stealthy  manner  in  which 
this  system  rose,  till  it  culminated  in  Jesuitism — the  hitherto 
ne  plus  ultra  which  deceit  has  reached  in  our  world — and 
when  we  look  at  Jesuitism  walking  through  the  earth,  view- 
less as  the  elements  of  pestilence,  silent  almost  as  the  great 
processes  of  nature,  encompassing  the  earth  with  a  network 
of  deceit  so  fine  that  no  human  eye,  however  keen,  can  detect 
its  threads,  does  not  this  make  the  passage  stand  out  with  a 
new  illumination  ?  Is  not  the  system  of  which  Jesuitism  is 
the  crown  the  very  image  of  its  father — "  the  father  of  lies," 
"  the  son  of  perdition  ?  "  And  when  we  think  of  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  the  life  of  souls,  of  its 
zealous  propagation  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  of  its  relent- 
less hostility  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  work  of  Christ,  and 
to  all  the  movements  of  the  Spirit  of  God — when  we  look  at 
the  long"  and  noble  array  of  those  whom  she  slev/  for  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ — when  we 
look  at  her  persecutions,  and  crusades,  and  massacres,  does 
not  her  work  of  destruction  and  her  love  of  blood  show  the 
image  of  him  who  "  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning?'* 
Its  opposition  to  light,  to  liberty,  to  reform,  to  human 
advancement,  persisted  in  during  so  many  ages,  unamelio- 
raled  by  the  manifold  influences  that  have  afi'ected  all  other 
things — does  not  this  show  something  inhuman  ? — that  there 
is  some  fixed  element  in  it  of  a  malignant  and  more  than 
human  nature,  which  accords  with  its  genealogy  as  here 
revealed — "  The  son  of  perdition  ?" 

The  next  feature  of  the  Man  of  Sin  is  this :  "  Who  op- 
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poseth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  or 
that  is  worshipped."  The  word  translated  "  who  opposeth" 
means  one  who  placeth  himself  in  opposition — the  opposite, 
the  adversary — and  means  that  he  was  to  place  himself  in 
opposition  to  Christ,  that  he  was  just  to  be  Christ's  opposite. 
Opposing  and  exalting  himself  are  placed  under  one  article 
in  the  original,  because  they  are  inseparably  united  together, 
they  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  thing,  for  in  opposing 
Christ  he  exalts  himself.  Antichrist,  then,  was  to  be  one 
who  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  Christ  as  Christ.  And 
has  not  the  Church  of  Rome  done  so  ?  Is  not  the  idea  of  a 
Vicar  of  Christ  utterly  subversive  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  ? 
Is  not  transubstantiation  as  much  opposed  to  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  humanity  as  ever  was  Docetism  ?  Does  she  not 
oppose  our  Lord  as  mediator  by  the  mediatorship  of  the 
Church?  Does  she  not  teach  another  doctrine  than  that 
which  He  taught  as  a  prophet?  Has  she  not  another 
sacrifice  than  that  which  He  offered  as  a  priest  ?  Has  she 
not  another  Head  of  the  Church  than  Christ  its  King  ? 
Does  she  not  place  herself  between  sinners  and  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  sinners  ?  Does  she  not  place  herself  between  the 
Church  and  Christ,  her  Lord  and  husband  ?  In  all  points, 
does  she  not  plant  herself  in  opposition  to  Christ,  and  inter- 
rupt every  direct  communication  on  His  side  with  men,  and 
every  direct  communication  on  man's  side  with  Him  ?  Is  she 
not  Christ's  opposite  by  the  profession  that  salvation  must  be 
sought  in  her,  and  can  be  found  in  her  alone  ? 

In  opposing  himself  to  Christ,  Antichrist's  aim  was  his  own 
exaltation  :  "  Who  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped."  The  expression  "  all  that  is 
called  God,"  seems  as  if  it  were  used  about  beings  who 
were  not  gods,  but  were  merely  called  gods.  As  the  Man 
of  Sin  is  afterwards  said  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God, 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  right  who  think  that  those  called  gods  are  the 
rulers  of  this  world.  These  are  not  gods,  but  in  Scrip- 
ture they  are  sometimes  called  gods.  "All  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped."  In  the  original  the  word 
translated  "is  worshipped"  is  a  noun,  and  not  a  verb; 
it  denotes  an  object,  and  not  an  action.  It  is  a  word  re- 
lated to  Augustus,  the  name  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  one 
is  the  adjective,  the  other  is  a  noun,  and  signifies  an  august 
object.  The  passage  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  rendered  "  Who 
exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  god,  or  that  is  an 
object  of  veneration  among  men."  And  was  not  this  verified 
in  the  Roman  apostacy  ?  Did  not  the  Popes  raise  themselves 
above  all  rulers,  magistrates,  princes,  kings,  emperors,  and 
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above  all  on  earth  by  whatever  name  called,  who  held  office 
under  God,  or  were  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?  Did  they 
not,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  during  many  centuries, 
claim  the  sovereign  place  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  thus 
written  in  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Babylon  ?  "  The  Roman  Pontiff  has  been  appointed  by  God 
over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms."  "  All  men,  whatever 
be  their  rank,  when  they  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
ought  to  bow  the  knee  three  times  before  him,  and  kiss  his 
feet."  "As  far  as  the  sun  surpasses  the  moon,  eo  far  does 
the  Pope  surpass  the  Emperor."  And  was  not  this  to  be  the 
opposite  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister  ?  who  said,  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
CsBsar's  ;  "  and  who,  when  Satan  offered  Him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  rejected  them  with  Divine  scorn  ?  Was  it  not 
to  be  the  opposite  of  Him  who  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  ?  "     Was  it  not  to  be  Antichrist  ? 

The  next  thing  said  respecting  the  Man  of  Sin  is,  that  he 
"  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God."     There  is  now  no  literal 
temple  of  God  on  earth.     The  Church  is  now  the  only  temple  of 
God.     And  when  Antichrist  is  said  to  sit  in  the  temple  of 
God,  this  implies  that  he  was  to  rise  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
professing  Church,  and  not  in  the  world  outside  the  Church. 
If  it  be  asked  how  it  could  be  the  temple  of  God,  when  it 
became  the  seat  of  Antichrist  ?  it  is  answered,  the  words  are 
used  in  a  divided  and  not  in  a  composite  sense,  as  when  the 
blind  are  said  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear.     He 
arose  in  what  was  the  temple  of  God  before  he  arose,  and 
which  ceased  to  be  God's  temple  when  he  sat  in  it,  just  as  a 
blind  man  ceased  to  be  blind  when  he  began  to  see.     Is  Anti- 
christ to  arise  within  the  Church   of  God  ?  then  does  not 
this   set   aside   the   idea   that   he   was   one   of   the   Roman 
emperors,  or  that  he  is  a  king  who  is   afterwards  to  rise, 
or  that  he  is  to  be  an  embodiment  of  Atheism  or  Pantheism  ? 
Is  not  this  feature  applicable  to  the  Roman  Pontiffs  ?    Do  not 
they  occupy  the  very  centre  of  the  Church  ?     Is  not  the 
Roman  Pontiff  seated  in  the  temple  in  a  sense  that  is  em- 
phatical  ?     Is  not  a  see  or  a  seat  the  name  of  a  bishopric  ? 
And  does  not  the  Pope  occupy  the  Roman  See  ?     Is  it  not 
his  glory  that  he  fills  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  ?     Is  he  not  the 
universal  Bishop,  and,  as  such,  is  not  the  whole  Church  his 
see  ?     Does  he  not  sit  in,  and  fill,  the  whole  temple  ?     To  no 
man  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  on  earth,  will  the  words 
"  he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God  "  be  so  applicable  as  to  him 
who,  as  universal  Bishop,  has  the  whole  Church  as  his  official 
seat.     Sitting  in  the  temple  of  God  implies,  further,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  of  Christ  and  His 
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Church,  but  rather  professedly  the  first  among  his  adherents 
and  friends ;  that  he  was  not  to  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  but 
to  manifest  himself  openly ;  and  this  implies  that  he  was  to  have 
power  to  persuade  men  that  he  was  not  Antichrist,  but  the  head 
of  the  Church  of  Christ — and  as  the  high  priest  alone  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies  where  God  dwelt,  his  "  sitting  in  the 
temple  "  implies  that  he  was  to  be  the  high  priest  of  a  reli- 
gion, and  that  he  was  not  merely  to  enter  the  temple,  as  the 
Jewish  high  priest  did,  once  in  the  year,  but  to  sit  in  the 
temple,  in  imitation  of  our  great  High  Priest,  who  dwells  in 
God's  tabernacle,  and  sits  at  God's  right  hand. 

In  concluding  our  examination  of  this  remarkable  passage 
of  Scripture,  the  thoughts  must  be  massed  together,  and,  if 
there  be  less  of  exposition  and  argument,  the  deficiency  must 
be  ascribed  to  want  of  space  and  not  of  evidence.     It  is  said 
that  he  "  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,"  showing  himself  that 
he  is  God.     It  is  not  said  saying  that  he  is  God,  but  showing 
that  he  is  God — claiming  titles  that  belong   to   God,  and 
assuming  the  power  to  do  what  can  only  be  done  by  God.    Is 
not  "  Father"  the  special  and  distinctive  name  of  God  in 
New  Testament  times  ?     And  has  not  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
taken  to  himself  the  name  of  Father  ?     Has  he  not  taken  to 
himself  names  descriptive  of  the  Divine  attributes  ?     He  calls 
himself  "  Holy  Father."     He  calls  himself  "  Holiness  "  in 
the  abstract,  which  is  the  sum  of  aU  that  is  Divine.     He 
claims  infallibility.     He  claims  the  power  of  forgiving  sins, 
which  none  but  God  can  do.     He  claims  the  power  of  cursing, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  awful  prerogative  acts  of  Jehovah, 
as  "  the  dreadful  and  the  terrible  God."     As  God's  residence 
was  called  "  His  holy  hill,"  so  an  inherent  holiness  is  claimed 
for  the  Holy  See,  which,  it  is  alleged,  either  finds  its  occupant 
holy  or  makes  him  so.     He  claims  to  be  the  Head  of  the 
whole  Church.  He  claims  the  power  of  prescribing,  decreeing, 
commanding,  forbidding,  and  that  all  men  ought  to   yield 
him  implicit  faith  and  obedience.     He  claims  powers  of  dis- 
pensing with  what  is  right,  which  is  more  than  God  can  do. 
He  claims  the  power  to  canonize  men  who  have  been  in  the 
world  of  spirits  during  centuries,  and  to  dedicate  temples  and 
altars  to  them,  and  he  commands  men  to  worship  them.     He 
claims  to  have  dominion  over  souls  even  in  the  future  state  of 
existence,  and  that  their  welfare  or  misery  there  is  dependent 
upon  him.  In  the  "Extravagants"  he  is  called  "  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords."     Albanus  says :    "  A  Pope  canonically 
elected  is  a  God  in  the  earth  " — a  form  of  expression  which 
has  been  often  imitated,   and  in  the  "  Clementines  "  he  is 
called  "  Our  Lord  God  the  Pope."     Thus  does  he  show  him- 
self that  he  is  God. 
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In  the  above  verses  we  have  a  description  of  what  Anti- 
christ would  be  when  fully  revealed  :  "  And  now  ye  know 
what  withholdeth  that  he  may  be  revealed  in  his  time."  Wo 
hold  that  it  can  be  successfully  maintained,  by  the  conjoint 
evidence  of  John  and  Daniel  compared  with  history,  that  that 
which  withheld  was  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  Pagan  form. 
While  the  Pagan  Roman  Empire  stood,  no  such  system  as  fully- 
developed  Popery  was  possible.  It  was  not  possible,  because 
the  Roman  Emperor  was  Pontifex  maximus,  and  there  could 
not  have  been  two  high  priests  of  Rome  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  not  possible,  because  Popery  claims  the  power  of  both 
swords,  and  its  temporal  power  was  imposible  while  the 
empire  stood.  Grod  had  set  a  time  for  the  revelation  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  and  till  that  time  came  the  Pagan  empire  pre- 
vented his  full  advent.  There  is  some  concealment  mingled 
with  every  prophetic  revealment,  in  order  to  test  men's  moral 
integrity.  If  it  had  been  clearly  asserted  that  Antichrist 
was  to  rise  in  Rome,  and  therefore  could  not  do  this  till  the 
empire  was  overthrown,  this  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  decree  to  permit  the  existence  of  Antichrist, 
because  it  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  doubt  on  the 
subject.  The  subject  has  therefore  been  so  revealed  that 
doubt  is  not  impossible  to  those  who  are  inclined — and  yet 
there  is  light  sufficient  to  form  a  conclusion  having  moral 
certainty. 

Antichrist  was  not  yet  revealed,  but  he  was  already 
working :  "  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work." 
Till  the  period  of  revelation  it  was  to  be  a  mystery — some- 
thing hidden  from  the  wisest  and  m.ost  prudent  of  men  !  And 
was  it  not  the  case  that  no  man  knew  that  the  Pope  was  to 
be  Antichrist  till  after  his  revelation  ?  Did  not  some  of  the 
best  and  holiest  of  men  lend  their  influence  to  increase  ten- 
dencies which  issued  in  Romanism,  not  knowing  what  they 
did  ?  Did  not  good  men  who  were  Bishops  of  Rome  claim 
powers' and  accept  homage  which  they  would  have  rejected 
had  they  known  whither  it  led.  It  is  called  the  mystery  of 
iniquity.  Both  in  its  rise  and  during  its  reign,  it  was  to  be 
the  cause  of  iniquity,  and  yet  the  iniquity  was  to  be  veiled. 
It  was  professedly  the  cause  of  God,  while  in  heart  it  was 
the  cause  of  Satan.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  was  already 
working.  It  was  working  in  the  region  of  elements  and 
principles — working  in  the  region  of  the  invisible  world, 
under  the  direction  of  seducing  spirits.  It  had  not  yet  taken 
its  place,  either  on  the  political  or  ecclesiastical  platform,  under 
the  management  of  men  who  were  consciously  and  deliberately 
shaping  its  course.      It  was  still  consciously  working  only 
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under  the  management  of  him  whom  John  calls  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist,  and  who  had  raised  up  many  Antichrists  even  so 
early  as  the  apostles'  times  :  "  As  ye  have  heard  that  Anti- 
christ Cometh,  and  even  now  there  are  many  Antichrists." 
How  could  there  be  many  Antichrists,  and  yet  only  one  who 
is  the  Antichrist  ?  The  Lord  had  many  who  were  called  His 
anointed,  before  His  Anointed  one  came.  These  were  all  types 
of,  and  prepared  the  way  for,  the  coming  of  Christ.  And 
just  so  Satan  had  many  Antichrists  on  a  small  scale,  who 
were  types  of  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  one  Antichrist, 
in  whom  they  all  merged.  I'here  were  many  Antichrists  in 
the  days  of  John,  because  there  were  already  many  professing 
Christians  who  were  opposed  to  the  person  and  the  work  of 
Christ.  These,  however,  were  merely  Antichrists,  because 
they  were  only  opposed  to  particular  aspects  of  Christ's 
person  and  work.  But  there  was  an  Antichrist  coming,  who 
was  to  be  opposed  to  a  whole  Christ — the  full-blown  mystery 
of  iniquity  opposed  to  the  mystery  of  godliness.  In  the 
various  errors  of  these  early  times  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
was  already  working.  When  some  of  these  errors  passed 
into  the  back-ground  outside  the  Church,  and  others  began 
to  assume  form  as  parts  of  a  system,  when  they  became  in  all 
their  various  and  opposing  forms  blended  into  one  conglome- 
rate, this  was  the  revelation  of  the  mystery.  It  was  now  a 
realized  fact  which  had  taken  its  place  in  history. 

The  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was  hindered  as 
yet,  but  there  was  a  time  coming,  however,  when  it  would  be  so 
no  longer :  "  Only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way."  He  that  letteth  was  taken  away  by 
the  removal  of  the  civil  Government  from  Rome.  It  was 
transferred  first  to  Constantinople.  After  its  removal  again 
to  the  West  its  seat  was  in  Ravenna,  and  not  in  Rome ;  and 
after  its  overthrow  by  the  barbarians,  when  the  empire  was 
reconstructed,  the  seat  of  it  was  placed  not  only  out  of  Rome, 
but  out  of  Italy.  Was  not  the  removal  of  the  empire  from 
Rome  a  most  unlikely  thing  ?  Was^it  not  a  master-stroke  in 
the  providence  of  God,  to  bring  it  about  that  men  of  their  own 
accord,  and  against  all  the  laws  of  association,  and  in  the  face 
of  all  the  laws  of  political  expediency  and  military  strategy, 
should  take  away  the  seat  of  Government  from  that  world- 
renowned  city  ?  And  if  in  our  day  every  man  who  can  think 
recognizes  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  civil  Govern- 
ment being  restored  to  Rome,  does  not  this  make  the  special 
providence  of  God  in  its  removal  the  more  conspicuously  ap- 
parent ?  And  if  the  restoration  of  the  seat  of  the  civil  power 
to  Rome  be  incompatible  with  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
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does  not  that  prove  that  in  former  ages  it  was  the  existence 
of  the  Pagan  empire  which  hindered,  and  its  being  taken  out 
of  the  way  which  produced,  his  revelation. 

The  Man  of  Sin,  though  originall}'^  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  in  the  fashion  of  a  man,  spurned  the  limits  of  creature- 
hood,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  God,  and  exalted  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God.     In  this  he  showed  himself  to  be 
Antichrist,  the  opposite  of  Him  who,  though  in  the  form  of 
God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.     Be- 
cause  Christ  humbled  himself,  "  God  also  hath  highly  ex- 
alted Him  ;"  and  because  the  Man  of  Sin  exalted  himself,  he 
shall  be  destroyed:   "Whom  the  Lord  will  gradually  con- 
sume with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  utterly  annihi- 
late by  the  brightness  of  his  personal  presence."     The  Lord 
will  show  him  to  be  Antichrist  by  his  doom.     This  doom  is  to 
have  two  stages.     First,  a  gradual  consuming  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ's  mouth.     By  the   Spirit  of  Christ's  mouth  is   to  be 
understood  the  Holy  Spirit  applying  Christ's  Word.     He  is, 
therefore,  to  be  gradually  consumed  during  a  period  of  some 
length  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God.     And,  secondly,  he 
is  to  be  utterly  annihilated  by  our  Lord's  personal  presence. 
Now,  is  it  not  the  case  that  we  see  the  first  of  these  processes 
begun  and  going  on  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  nothing 
corresponding  to  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Christendom  ? 
It  began  at  the  Reformation.     It  began  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit   of   God,  and    has  been    carried    on  by  them.     And 
there  has  been  a  gradual  consuming  of  the  Popish  power 
since  then.     Its  dominion  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  has 
lessened.     Its  interdicts,  and  anathemas,  and  excommunica- 
tions have  lost  their  power.     Its  massacres  and  crusades  are 
matters  of  the  past.     Its  miracles  are  now  like  angel's  vists.' 
Its  'bated   breath   and    apologetic    tone,  with  its   unabated 
claims   have,  to   some   extent,  reversed  its  symbol   in   the 
Apocalypse,  and  it  has  now  the  face  of  a  dragon,  while  among 
the  powers  of  the  world  it  has  the  voice  of  a  lamb.     Its  tem- 
poral power  is  diminished  and  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  the 
successor  of  him  who  set  his  sandalled  foot  upon  the  neck  of 
emperors  is  now  maintained  in  existence  by  foreign  bayonets. 
This  gradual  consuming  of  the  Popish  power  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ's  mouth  is  a  proof  that  it  is  Antichrist. 

The  Apostle  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
origin  of  Antichrist  is  due.  And  first,  the  efficient  cause  is 
Satan.  In  the  establishment  of  Christianity  there  was  a  two- 
fold process.  First,  there  was  an  inward  working  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  minds  of  men.  And  the  coming  of  the  Man  of 
Sin  is  to  be  by  an  inward  working  of  Satan.     The  inward 
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working  of  the  Spirit  was  manifested  outwardly  by  miracles  : 
"  God  also  bearing  them  witness  in  signs  and  wonders  and 
divers  miracles."  And  the  inward  working  of  Satan  is  to  be 
manifested  also  by  miracles:  "  Whose  coming  is  after  the  work- 
ing of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders."  As 
God  authenticated  the  mission  of  His  Son  by  real  miracles, 
80  Satan  is  to  authenticate  the  mission  of  Antichrist  by  lying 
miracles.  The  party  which  is  Antichrist  must  therefore  stand 
out  pre-eminently  distinguished  above  all  others  by  the  claim 
to  work  miracles.  Now,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down 
to  our  own,  three  great  religious  systems  have  risen — systems 
which  are  known  throughout  the  world — systems  the  action 
and  reaction  of  which  on  society  and  on  each  other  constitute 
the  main  thing  in  the  history  of  twelve  hundred  years — these 
are  Poper}'',  Mohammedanism,  and  Protestantism.  Protestant- 
ism and  Mohammedanism  equally  repudiate  the  claim  to  work 
miracles,  but  Popery  claims  such  a  power.  Popery  main- 
tains that  the  power  to  work  miracles  is  one  of  the  essential 
and  abiding  marks  of  the  true  Church.  In  making  such  a 
claim  they  are  witnesses  for  God  that  Popery  is  the  Man  of 
Sin,  the  Antichrist ;  for  the  Man  of  Sin  was  professedly  to  be 
a  miracle  worker,  and  Popery  is  the  only  great  outstanding, 
permanent,  historical  form  of  Christian  religion  which  claims 
to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  The 
passage  speaks  not  of  a  miracle  now  and  then,  but  of  miracles 
in  abundance — of  miracles  of  many  descriptions.  And  when 
we  contemplate  the  history  of  Popery  as  it  was  in  the  height 
of  its  glory,  we  see  it  studded  with  miracles  as  the  stars 
in  heaven  for  multitude — miracles  in  every  country  and 
province — miracles  in  every  city  and  hamlet — miracles  in 
rural  districts  and  desert  places — miracles  by  the  Tri- 
nity, by  the  Virgin,  by  the  apostles,  by  angels,  by 
the  saints  and  martyrs — miracles  by  holy  places  and  holy 
things — by  the  cross,  by  the  crown  of  thorns,  by  the  holy 
coat,  by  the  relics  innumerable  of  saints — by  shrines,  and 
churches,  and  wells.  To  any  person  versant  in  the  legen- 
dary lore  of  Rome,  nothing  so  convincingly  demonstrates 
that  system,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  be  Antichrist,  as  the  fact, 
that  it  comes  out  on  a  scale  surprisingly  great  "  with  signs, 
and  wonders,  and  lying  miracles,"  which  was  the  predicted 
mark  of  Antichrist.  This  mark  does  apply  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  broadest  and  most  palpable  and  undeniable 
way ;  and  it  can,  to  the  same  extent,  apply  to  no  other. 

As  the  efficient  cause  of  Antichrist  was  Satan — the  .im- 
pelling cause,  and  that  which  Satan  operated  by,  is  the  sin 
of  the  Church  itself :  "  Because  they  received  not  the  love 
of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved."   They  had  the  truth, 
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but  they  wanted  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  did  not  use  it  for 
salvation  purposes.  And  the  Church  of  Rome  has  the  truth 
to  a  great  extent,  but  she  wants  the  love  of  the  truth.  She 
has  shut  the  Bible,  which  is  the  source  of  truth.  She  has 
persecuted  the  witnesses  for  truth.  She  has  neutralized  the 
power  of  the  truth  which  she  possesses,  by  mixing  it  with 
foreign  and  poisonous  ingredients.  She  has  put  the  truth  to 
death,  smothering  it  under  an  enormous  mass  of  Judaism  and 
Paganism. 

That  which  gave  Satan  power  to  construct  such  a  system 
was  the  just  judgment  of  God :  "  For  this  cause  God  shall 
send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie." 
And  it  is  a  lie  which  Papists  believe.  Transubstantiation  is 
a  lie ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  a  lie ;  and  the  me- 
diatorship  of  the  Church  is  a  lie ;  and  purgatory  is  a  lie ; 
and  all  priestly  power  and  priestly  acts  are  lies.  There  are 
no  things  corresponding  to  these  in  existence.  Like  an  idol, 
they  are  nothing  in  the  world.  Now,  if  it  is  said  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Man  of  Sin  that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  adherents  of  Popery  believe  a  lie,  and 
that  they  have  a  firm,  tenacious  faith,  which  nothing  can 
shake,  in  that  which  has  really  no  existence  but  in  their  own 
blinded  minds  ?  They  have  such  a  belief  in  a  lie  as  does  not 
belong  to  the  natural  exercise  of  the  human  faculties — such 
a  belief  in  a  lie,  amid  the  full  blaze  of  modern  intelligence, 
as  is  utterly  inexplicable  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  human  mind.  This  anomaly,  however,  is  fully  explained 
by  the  special  cause  of  this  belief:  *'  God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie."  Their 
minds  were  to  be  brought  under  strong  delusion.  And  when 
men  are  under  strong  delusion,  they  have  inevitably  fixed 
beliefs,  in  regard  to  which  they  exercise  their  own  reasoning 
powers  inversely,  and  in  the  belief  of  which  they  are  only 
the  more  confirmed  by  the  reasonings  of  others,  their  faith 
becoming  the  stronger  the  more  it  is  improbable,  irrational, 
and  impossible.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  Papists  have  invete- 
rately  fixed  beliefs  in  things  which  have  no  existence ;  that  they 
exercise  reason  under  the  paralyzing  spell  of  implicit  faith  ; 
that  the  reasonings  of  others  only  make  their  credulity  more 
intense  ;  and  that  it  is  exactly  in  regard  to  transubstantiation, 
and  other  things  which  are  improbable,  irrational,  and  im- 
possible, that  their  faith  is  strongest  ?  The  unamenableness 
of  Popery  to  the  Bible,  to  science,  to  civilization,  to  common 
sense,  can  only  be  explained  as  a  mental  phenomenon  by  this 
— that  God  has  sent  them  strong  delusion,  to  believe  a  lie  ; 
that  system  being  the  Man  of  Sin — the  apostacy  developed 
into  and  represented  by  the  supremacy  of  one  man,  who  is  the 
Antichrist.  *  W.  W. 
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—1863. 
Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  General  Assernbly  of  the  Free  Chv/reh  of 

Scoth/nd.     1843—1863. 

THE  18th  of  May,  1843— the  day  of  the  Disruption— was  a 
memorable  era  in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  No  such  nota- 
ble date  occurs  in  her  history  for  many  generations,  prolific 
as  that  history  has  been  of  striking  events  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  epochs.  We  must  go  back  to  the  union  of  the 
Kingdoms  before  we  find  a  national  event  of  anything  like 
equal  importance  ;  and  we  should  have  to  go  still  farther  back 
before  we  could  meet  with  one  which  excited  so  profound  an  in- 
terest and  thrilled  so  deeply  in  the  heart  of  that  old  and  heroic 
land.  In  the  estimation  of  thousands  of  thinking  men,  and 
for  ages  to  come,  that  day  will  take  rank  with  some  of  the 
more  signal  landmarks  in  the  world's  history  ;  with  the  eras 
of  Bannockburn,  and  the  signing  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Testimony  of  1662  in  Scotland;  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
Revolution  in  England  ;  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  America;  of  Marathon,  and  Morgarten,  and  Waterloo. 
For  ten  long  years  a  war  of  opinion  and  of  principle  had 
been  raging,  and  now  the  crisis,  or  rather  the  catastrophe, 
had  come.  That  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict "  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  struggles  of  modern  times.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
striking  spectacle  to  see  a  National  Church,  not  arrogating 
ecclesiastical  power  to  herself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exposing 
herself  to  the  frequent  though  ill-founded  charge  that  she  was 
flinging  away,  or  handing  over  to  others,  the  prerogatives 
which  she  was  herself  entitled  and  bound  to  exercise,  in 
reality  vindicating  for  the  Christian  people  their  indefeasible 
privileges,  and  refusing  either  to  encroach  upon  them  herself 
or  to  allow  them  to  be  invaded  by  others,  and  in  defence  of 
this  position  encountering  a  storm  of  obloquy,  and  peril,  and 
sufiering,  which  would  have  overwhelmed  ordinary  men 
actuated  by  ordinary  motives. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  now  upon  that  protracted  strife. 
There  stood  the  Church,  backed  indeed  by  the  approval  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  religious  population  of  Scotland,  but 

*  "We  can  vouch  for  the  fidelity  with  which'  the  facts  are  narrated  in 
the  following  paper.  The  present  seems  to  be  a  fitting  season  for  recalling 
these  facts  to  remembrance  ;  and  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  not  be  the  less 
willing  to  listen  to  them,  when  recorded,  as  here,  with  something  of  the  old 
enthusiasm  which  they  naturally  revive  in  the  mind  of  one  who  mingled  in 
the  scenes  which  he  describes. — Ed.  B,  <k  F.E.B. 
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still,  as  a  Church,  standing  alone,  strong  in  the  conviction  of 
the  scriptural  soundness  of  her  views,  and  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  maintain  them ;  while  against  her  were  marshalled  a 
powerful,  though  heterogeneous  host,  including  all  the  leading 
political  parties  of  the  time — Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical,  and 
most  of  the  leading  men  in  each  of  them ;  almost  the  entire  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country,  and  nearly  the  whole  newspaper  press ; 
the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  most  of  the  Dissenters  in  both  kingdoms.  This 
motley  opposition  might  well  be  deemed  sufficiently  formid- 
able, but  the  real  lifeand  death  conflict  was  not  with  any  or  with 
all  of  these.     It  lay  between  the  Church  and  two  other  parties, 
of  which  the  one  was  the  civil  court,  and  the  other  a  power- 
ful minority  of  office-bearers  and  members  within  her  own 
pale.     With  the  latter,  the  controversy  was  maintained  in 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,  with  varying  results,  but  for  several 
years  with  an  ever-increasing  majority  on  the  Evangelical 
side,  when  the  forces  were  mustered  on  the  floor  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.     Had  it  not  been  for  this  hostile  body  within 
the  Church,  thwarting  her  movements  and  encouraging  her 
assailants,  the  struggle  with  external  foes  would  either  not 
have  occurred  at  all,  or  would  have  been  of  very  brief  duration. 
Doubtless,  the  section  whose  policy  had  been  long  in  the  as- 
cendant, but  who  were  now  in  a  minority,  had  as  good  a  right 
as  the  other  to  maintain  their  opinions.     But  there  was  this 
important  difierence  between  them,  that  the  one  party  could 
have  yielded  with  a  clear  conscience ;  the  other  could  not. 
The  "  Moderates"  while  disliking  non- intrusion  as  a  principle, 
and  the  Veto  Act  as  an  ecclesiastical  measure,  had  not,  and  did 
not  profess  to  have,  any  difficulty  in  acting  under  this  mea- 
sure, or    upon  this  principle.     The  Evangelical  party  pro- 
fessed to  regard  the  intrusion  of  ministers  upon  reclaiming 
congregations   as  a  sin  in  the  guilt  of  which  they  could  not 
participate,  and  which  they  must  at  all  hazards  refuse  to 
commit ;  the  "  Moderates  "  never  pretended  to  regard  ic  as 
a  duty  which  they  must  be  left  free  to  perform,  and  that  to 
prevent  intrusion  would  be  to  oblige  them  to  abandon  the 
Church.     It  was  sometimes  said  to  the  "  Evangelicals  "  by 
their  opponents — half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  but  wholly  in 
truth — "  If  we  win,  you  go  out ;  if  you  win,  we  stay  in." 
The  position  of  the  two  parties  was  thus  essentially  diflierent, 
and  the  guilt  of  forcing  on  the  Disruption  is  very  unequally 
shared  by  them — apart  altogether  from  the  actual  merits  of 
the  case — i.e.,  apart  from  the  all-important  question,  which  of 
them  was  right  and  which  was  wrong.     It  was  between  these 
two  sections  of  the  Church  that  the  discussions  were  chiefly 
carried  on.     Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  AssembKes  rang  for 
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years  with  the  din  of  controversy.  Great  principles  were 
brought  upon  the  field  of  strife ;  not  only  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  appointment  of  pastors,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Church's  powers  and  prerogatives,  her  relation 
to  the  State,  and  her  duty  to  her  living  Head  in  heaven. 
For  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  for  guiding  the  Church 
through  the  storm,  and  defending  her  against  her  formidable 
assailants,  much  wisdom  and  learning  and  intellectual  power, 
as  well  as  grace,  were  needed  ;  and  in  the  providence  of  God 
men  were  raised  up  equal  to  the  emergency.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  such  a  galaxy 
of  great  men  appeared  contemporaneously  upon  the  scene. 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  both  sides  there  was  an 
amount  of  talent  seldom  exemplified  in  any  other  period  of 
the  Church,  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to  pretend  any  doubt 
on  which  side  lay  the  debating  power,  or  on  which 
the  preponderance  of  talent  and  piety  was  to  be  found. 
We  shall  not  at  present  refer  by  name  to  the  great  men 
who  still  live  and  labour  in  the  Church  ;  but  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remark  that  while,  taking  him  for  all  in  all, 
Chalmers  was,  of  course,  facile  pritweps — head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rest — yet  it  is  only  what  friend  and  foe  would 
have  joined  in  affirming,  that,  as  a  debater,  of  all  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Evangelical  or  popular  side  the  mightiest  was 
Dr.  Cunningham.  As  a  disputant  and  logician,  he  was  quite 
imrivalled.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  intellectual  treats 
— a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten — to  see  and  hear  him  in  the 
full  swing  of  his  matchless  dialectics,  tearing  to  pieces  the 
sophistries  of  his  opponents ;  arraying  his  own  arguments 
with  consummate  skill,  and  wielding  them  with  prodigious 
force  ;  planting  his  impregnable  **  positions  "  right  in  front 
of  his  antagonist,  and  defying,  while  he  challenged,  refuta- 
tion. It  was  often  remarked  at  the  time,  by  those  who  were 
familiar  with  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  there  was 
more  debating  power  in  the  General  Assembly  than  in  either 
of  them.  To  strangers  this  might  appear  extravagant,  but 
only  to  strangers.  But  the  contest  was  far  from  being  ex- 
clusively, or  even  substantially,  a  clerical  one.  While  many 
in  the  higher  ranks,  and  in  juridical  circles,  sided  with  the 
minority  in  the  Church,  the  people  of  Scotland,  representing 
the  average  piety  and  intelligence  of  its  parishes,  warmly 
espoused  the  quarrel  of  her  leading  men.  Nor  can  we  here 
omit  the  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Free  Church  by 
a  lay  champion  of  no  ordinary  calibre — the  late  celebrated 
Hugh  Miller,  who,  in  the  columns  of  the  Witness  newspaper, 
started  in  1840,  with  a  pen  of  matchless  eloquence  and 
withering  satire,  did  more  to  fan  the  old  flame  of  Scottish 
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independence  than  a  hundred  pamphleteers.  "While  the  one 
party  strove,  in  abusive  leading  articles,  and  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  caricaturist,  to  turn  the  whole  cause  of  non-intru- 
sion into  ridicule,  the  other,  to  whose  racy  wit  they  were 
often  indebted  for  all  the  point  of  their  invectives,  hurled 
against  their  opponents  the  massier  weapons  of  history,  logic, 
and  theology.  ' 

But  the  formidable  thing  for  the  Church  was  the  collision 
with  the  Civil  Courts.      Not  only  did  the  Court  of  Session  at- 
tempt to  set  aside  the  enactment  by  which  the  Church  had 
provided  against  the  intrusion  of  ministers,  but  step  by  step 
it  proceeded  to  assail  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the»  Church, 
annulling    spiritual    sentences,  breaking    up    Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  interdicting  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  ordinances  ;  and,  in  every  way,  invading  the 
ecclesiastical  province,  till  scarcely  a  shred  of'  spiritual  inde- 
pendence was  left  to  the  National  Church  of  Scotland.    It  was 
a  singular  spectacle  to  see  a  Church  fostered  and  endowed  by 
the  State, — her  Confession  of  Faith  engrossed  among  the  laws 
of  the  land,  constituted  on  the  basis  of  Christ's  sole  headship 
over  His  own  house,  and  striving  to  give  effect — and  nothing 
more  than  fair,  legitimate  effect — to  this  great  principle,  and, 
in  doing  so,  checked  and  thwarted   by  a  civil   court,    de- 
nounced as  rebellious  because  she  would  not   regulate   her 
ecclesiastical   procedure   by   the    judgments    of    a   tribunal 
erected  to  determine  "  actions  civil,"  and  because  she  would 
not  allow  her  constitutional  and  scriptural  rights,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  her  people,  to  be  trampled  upon  and 
torn  from  her  by  erring  interpreters  of  the  civil  statutes  of  the 
realm, — appealing  to  the  supreme  civil  court  to  recal  the  subor- 
dinate aggressor  to  its  proper  place  and  duty,  and,  failing  this., 
appealing  to  the  Legislature  to  deliver  the  Church  from  these 
assaults,  and  intimating,  in  plain  language,  that  if  this  were 
not  done,  she  would  be  compelled  to  separate  from  the  State ; 
and  all  the  while,  amid  obloquy  and  threats  and  harsh  com- 
pulsitors, enduring  all,  braving  all,  risking  all,  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  her  way,  doing  the  right  thing  and  refusing  at 
all  hazards  to  do  the  wrong  ;  till  at  length,  after  many  weary 
years  of  strife  and  struggle,  the  Parliament,  Hy"  rejecting  her 
Claim  of  Right,  announced  that  the  conditioSs  on  which  the 
Church  was  henceforth  to  be  established  and  endowed  were 
such  as  would  subject  her  to  foreign  control,  and  prevent  her 
from  giving  effect  to  her  conscientious  convictions  of  duty. 
When  the  resolution  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  thus  autho- 
ritatively declared,  no  room  was  left  for  hesitation  or  delay. 

The  Claim  of  Right  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1843,  after  a  discreditable  and  melan- 
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choly  debate,  in  which  the  demands  of  the  Church  were 
grossly  misrepresented  by  the  Government,  and  the  argu- 
ments urged  in  support  of  them  quietly  evaded.  The  Pre- 
mier, Sir  Robert  Peel,  avowedly  dealt  with  a  subject  so  dis- 
tinctively and  emphatically  Scottish  as  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  upon  "the  principles  of  English  juris- 
prudence ;"  and  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  James  Graham, 
exhibited  that  bitter  animosity  which  had  so  strangely  charac- 
terized his  proceedings  throughout  the  whole  struggle. 
These  men  were  followed  into  the  lobby  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  members,  of  whom  it  is  only  the  simple  truth  to  affirm 
that  verjfcfew  of  them  even  pretended  to  understand  the  sub- 

i'ect,  or  had  even  tried  to  understand  it.     It  was  significant, 
lowever,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Scotch  members  voted  in  favour  of  the  Church's  claims. 
It  was  often  said  afterwards,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  and  acknowledged  his  error  when  it  was 
too  late  to  remedy  it ;  and  Sir  James  Graham  lived  to  avow 
in  public  that  he  looked  back  upon  the  part  which  he  had 
acted  in  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  Disruption,  "  he 
would  not  say  with  remorse,  but  he  would  say  with  mis- 
giving ;"  and  to  declare  in  private,  *'  My  connexion  with  the 
Disruption  of  your  Scottish  Church  I  have  never  ceased  to 
deplore."     Following  m  the  wake  of  such  guides  as  these  men, 
misled  by  false  representations,  infatuated,  confessedly  icrong, 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  the  rightful 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  terms  on  which  alone  the  State  would  henceforth  recog- 
nize and  support   an  ecclesiastical  establishment  were  such 
as   to   preclude    the-   possibility   of    maintaining   within   it 
the  principles  for  which  the  Church  had  been  contending. 
Would  the  Church  accept,  or  continue  to  hold,  an  endowment 
on  these  terms  ?     To  do  so  would  be  to  stultify  all  her  pro- 
fessions, and  to  betray  at  once  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people,  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Church's  com- 
missioned office-bearers,  and  the   high   prerogatives  of  the 
Church's  Head.     But  her  ministers  would  thus  secure  the 
advantage  of  State  support,  and  escape  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  which  they  must  otherwise  incur.     "Would  they, 
then,  as  worldly  politicians  expected  and  predicted,  shrink 
from   such   a   sacrifice   and   succumb  to    such   a   pressure? 
Would   the  men  who  had  often   declared  that  they  would 
rather  suffer  than  sin,  consent,  after  all,  to  sin  rather  than 
suffer — to  retain  their  comfortable  livings  and  abandon  their 
unprofitable  ])rinciples  ?     Was  the  Church  now,  in  her  hour 
of  trial,  to  afford  to  the  world  the  noble  spectacle  of  high 
profession  embodied  in  holy  practice,   of  principle  main- 
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tained  at  all  hazards  and  at  every  cost?  Or,  was  she  to 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  profligate  and  profane,  to 
give  point  to  the  infidel's  sneer,  to  grieve  true  disciples,  to 
cause  not  a  few  to  stumble,  and  to  endamage  the  interests  of 
true  religion  for  many  generations  ?  Such  was  the  question 
which  had  now  to  be  answered,  not  in  words,  but  by  deeds ; 
and  promptly  and  decidedly  was  that  answer  given.  The 
Claim  of  Right  was  rejected  in  March  ;  the  General  Assembly 
was  to  meet  in  May,  and  it  would  then  be  seen  what  the 
Church  would  do. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  neither  indecision  as  to  the  path  of 
duty  nor  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
there  might  still  be  found  some  sanguine  individuals  who 
contrived  to  believe  that  even  at  the  last  hour  the  Gro- 
vernment  would  interpose  with  a  legislative  measure,  and 
prevent  the  impending  catastrophe  ;  but  their  amiable 
credulity  did  not  materially  impede  the  active  preparations 
which  were  everywhere  made  for  meeting  the  shock ;  and  the 
crash  was  looked  forward  to  and  awaited,  not  in  mute  apathy 
and  dismay,  as  men  await  the  advent  of  a  deadly  pestilence 
which  no  effort  can  avert  and  no  prudence  elude,  but  as  the 
thorough  seaman  prepares  for  the  coming  storm,  not  blind  to 
the  danger,  but  resolutely  and  alertly  setting  himself  to 
encounter  it,  trimming  sails,  strengthening  stays,  and  doing 
everything  that  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  can  effect  for 
preserving  the  good  ship  and  bringing  her  safe  through  her 
hour  of  peril.  The  loud,  earnest,  cheery  voice  of  Chalmers 
pealed,  like  the  blast  of  a  clarion,  over  the  land,  calling  upon 
all  good  men  and  true  to  bestir  themselves  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  Gospel  ordinances  throughout 
Scotland  in  connexion  with  the  dis-established  Church.  Asso- 
ciations rapidly  arose  in  town  and  country  at  his  bidding  ;  an 
extensive  but  simple  machinery  was  set  up  and  brought  into 
easy  and  yigorous  operation,  and  Chalmers  looked  smilingly 
on,  or,  in  ringing  tones  of  direction,  and  reproof,  and 
encouragement,  he  rebuked  the  fears  of  the  timid,  pushed 
on  the  slow  and  the  sluggish,  and  showed  to  all  men 
how  easy  it  was,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  willing  and 
wide-spread  effort,  to  accomplish  what  would  have  been 
regarded  a  few  months  before  as  an  impossibility.  And  thus, 
while  many  were  holding  their  breath  for  fear,  or  looked 
upon  all  this  stir  and  activity  as  a  feint  to  frighten  the 
Government  withal,  and  as  mere  fanatical  folly  and  delusion, 
this  great  leader  and  his  coadjutors  devoted  all  their  energies 
to  the  work,  and  calmly  faced  the  shock  which  was  to  rend 
the  Church  in  pieces. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  this  vigorous  preparation,  the  eventful 
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day  dawned.  From  an  early  hour  of  that  bright  summer 
morning,  the  doors  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  where  the  Assem- 
bly were  to  meet,  were  besieged  by  an  eager  but  serious 
crowd,  and  from  an  equally  early  hour  meetings  for  prayer — 
no  one  except  the  Hearer  of  Prayer  knows  how  many — were 
held  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  great  deed 
which  that  day  was  to  witness,  and  upon  those  who  were  to 
be  its  principal  actors.  The  morning  hours  wore  on ;  there 
was  the  usual  military  array  in  the  streets,  the  glittering 
armour,  the  prancing  steeds ;  there  was  the  usual  splendid 
procession  of  the  Royal  Commissioner ;  there  was  the  usual 
holiday  crowd  :  but  it  was  manifest  that  the  profound  interest 
which  many  a  thoughtful  face  evinced  that  day  had  little 
connexion  with  any  of  these.  A  spectacle  beyond  comparison 
more  thrilling  and  impressive  was  approaching.  Public  wor- 
ship was  conducted  in  the  High  Church  by  the  Moderator, 
Dr.  Welsh,  a  man  worthy  of  the  place  which  he  occupied  on 
that  memorable  day — and  more  could  not  be  said  for  any 
man ;  the  members  of  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  their  usual 
place  of  meeting,  where  the  body  of  the  edifice  had  been 
reserved  for  them,  the  galleries  and  every  other  available 
space  having  been  crammed  to  suffocation  hours  before.  The 
Moderator  took  his  seat,  walking  with  deliberate  yet  firm  step 
to  the  chair,  looking  anxious  and  pale,  yet  calm  and  deter- 
mined— giving  you  the  impression  of  one  who  felt  that  he 
had  an  appalling  task  to  perform,  but  also  of  one  who  was 
resolved,  through  grace,  to  do  it  faithfully,  and  of  one  who, 
through  grace,  was  the  very  man  to  do  it  well.  The  Lord 
Commissioner — the  Marquis  of  Bute — had  taken  his  seat 
on  the  throne ;  ladies  and  distinguished  official  personages 
crowded  the  throne  gallery  ;  every  corner  of  the  building  was 
packed  to  the  uttermost ;  the  Moderates  in  close  array  on  the 
right  of  the  chair,  looking  in  general  comfortable  and  com- 
placent, yet  expectant,  and  a  few  of  them  appearing  to  be 
awed  and  disturbed ;  the  Evangelicals  on  the  left,  grave, 
resolute,  and  unfaltering.  The  Assembly  having  engaged 
in  devotional  exercises,  the  Moderator  explained  that,  in- 
stead of  directing  the  roll  to  be  called  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  he  had  now  to  read  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  every  ear  was  strained 
to  catch  his  words,  "  Hush  !  hush ! "  was  uttered  by  hundreds 
of  voices,  and  as  he  proceeded,  strong-lunged  men  on  the 
back  benches  of  the  Moderate  side  cried,  "Speak  out! 
speak  out ! "  which  they  continued  loudly  to  repeat  for  a  few 
seconds  longer,  till  Dr.  Welsh  gave  utterance,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  to  the  word  "Protest,"  and  that  word,  so  pro- 
nounced by  him  as  to  circulate  round  the  walls,  and  some- 
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how  to  searcli  into  every  comer  and  cranny  of  the  densely- 
crowded  church,  seemed  effectually  to  silence  all  interruption. 
The  reading  of  the  now  famous  document  proceeded,  and  at 
the  close  the  Moderator  laid  it  upon  the  table  of  the  Assem- 
bly, bowed  to  the  Royal  Commissioner,  stepped  from  the 
chair  and  moved  towards  the  door.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  the  whole  Evangelical  party.  Bench  after  bench  was 
emptied ;  the  passages  were  filled  with  earnest  men  all  facing 
outward  ;  a  ringing  cheer  burst  from  the  gallery — suppressed, 
however,  in  a  moment,  and  stilled  into  silence  or  into  tears 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  scene ;  the  Moderates — strange  to 
say,  incredulous  to  the  last  in  regard  to  the  decisive  step 
which  their  brethren  were  to  take,  and  still  more  in  regard 
to  the  numbers  that  were  prepared  to  take  it — less  com- 
placent and  thoroughly  bewildered  now,  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  upon  the  appalling  void  which  every  instant 
yawned  wider  and  wider  before  their  eyes ;  the  Queen's  Com- 
missioner started  from  his  seat  and  hurried  into  his  retiring- 
room,  and  the  high  officials  around  him  looked  aghast  at  the 
catastrophe  which  some  of  them  had  helped  to  precipitate.* 
Outside,  the  wide  street  rang  with  acclamations  ;  a  long  pro- 
cession was  formed ;  and  hedged  in  by  a  living  wall,  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  did  that  honoured  host  move  on, 
with  many  an  earnest  prayer  breathed  for  them,  many  a 
warm  "  God  bless  you ! "  uttered,  many  a  tearful  eye  beam- 
ing upon  them,  many  fervent  thanksgivings  for  the  grace 
given  to  them  ;  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  old,  the  young — 
venerable  patriarchs,  standing  hat  in  hand,  their  long  white 
hair  waving  in  the  breeze — children,  summoned  from  their 
play  to  behold  what  having  once  seen  they  would  never 
lorget — all  gazing  with  awe  upon  a  grand  moral  spectacle 
such  as  Scotland  had  not  witnessed  for  centuries,  and  which 
few  other  countries  have  ever  been  privileged  to  behold. 
Then  there  was  the  marvellous  assemblage  at  Canonmills,  the 

*  Reluctantly  do  we  pass  over  the  numerous  interesting  incidents  connected 
witli  this  exodus  which  crowd  upon  our  memory.  One  of  these  is  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  scene  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  it.  There  is 
before  our  mind's  eye,  as  seen  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Disruption,  the 
truly  venerable  figure  of  Dr.  Somerville,  of  Drummelzier,  sitting  in  the  porch 
of  St.  Luke's  Church,  waiting  to  sign  the  Protest.  He  was  so  infirm  that  next 
day  he  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  church  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends, 
he  appeared  in  the  street  along  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren.  Being  asked 
how  he  had  managed  to  get  out,  he  said,  cheerily,  "  Oh,  I  just  came  out  with 
the  rough  of  them."  It  was  in  reference  to  this  worthy  minister  that  the  late 
Dr.  M'Crie  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  :  "Tell  him  that  if  aU 
the  General  Assembly  were  like-minded  with  him,  I  would  willingly  become 
their  door-keeper ;  and  that  if  I  could  be  assured  there  were  fifty  as  true, 
staunch,  thorough,  out-and-out  Calvinists  and  Presbyterians  in  the  Atold  Kirk, 
as  I  think  him  to  be,  I  would  not  be  much  afraid  to  enter  its  walls  to- 
morrow.— Life  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  p.  217. 
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immense  building  crowded  to  the  roof,  awaiting  with  eager- 
ness, yet  with  unshaken  confidence,  the  arrival  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  ministers,  elders,  and  probationers  who  were 
expected  to  come  in  due  time,  and  for  whom  room  was 
reserved  in  the  centre  and  other  divisions  of  the  hall,  and  as 
they  streamed  in  at  the  doors  in  numbers  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  friends  with  thankfulness  and  rebuked  the  worldly 
scepticism  of  enemies,  there  rang  forth  a  series  of  as  hearty 
cheers  as  ever  greeted  those  who  had  fought  a  hard  battle 
and  won  a  great  victory.  As  each  well-known  leader  appeared 
there  burst  forth  a  fresh  acclamation  of  welcome  ;  and  when, 
after  the  never-to-be-forgotten  opening  prayer  of  Dr.  Welsh, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  mentioned  as  his  successor, 
the  enthusiasm  reached  its  climax,  the  whole  vast  assembly 
starting  to  their  feet,  and  cheering  with  a  heartfelt  and 
boundless  fervour,  which  even  at  this  distant  day  it  is 
thrilling  to  recall. 

These  memorable  incidents  have  often  been  described, 
but  hardly  any  language — and  certainly  not  ours — can 
convey  an  adequate  impression  of  their  picturesque  as 
well  as  their  moral  grandeur.  We  have  simply  at- 
tempted to  tell  something  of  what  we  were  privi- 
leged to  witness — and  a  privilege  of  no  ordinary  kind  we 
have  ever  regarded  it — and  yet  how  much  remains  untold. 
One  of  the  minor,  but  very  significant,  memorabilia  of  that 
eventful  day  was  the  quiet  announcement  of  the  order  of 
business :  that  to-morrow  (Friday)  such  a  deputation  would 
be  heard,  and  on  Saturday  the  reports  of  such-and-such  com- 
mittees would  be  received — very  much  what  would  have 
taken  place  had  the  Assembly  still  been  meeting  in  St. 
Andrew's  Church  instead  of  Cannonmills  Hall.  Why  it 
seemed  as  if  the  tremendous  shock  which  the  Church  had 
sustained  had  not,  even  for  a  single  day,  thrown  her  machinery 
out  of  order  or  disturbed  its  easy  and  eflPective  play.  Calmly, 
and  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  she  set  herself  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  her  functions  as  a  Christian  Church,  and,  disen- 
tangled from  much  that  had  encumbered  her  movements, 
sustained  and  maintained  by  the  grace  which  had  been  vouch- 
safed her  in  the  hour  of  trial,  she  braced  herself  hopefully 
to  her  task,  confident  that  He  whose  high  prerogatives  as 
King  of  Zion  she  had  been  honoured  to  contend  for,  would 
now  grant  her  all  needful  help  for  the  great  task  to  which 
she  felt  herself  called. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  two  Assemblies — the  Esta- 
blished and  the  Free  !  In  the  latter,  all  was  animation  and 
joy  and  love — thankfulness  for  what  had  been  achieved,  hope 
for  the  future,  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment  and  brotherlinesa 
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of  feeling,  with  nothing  to  disturb,  but  everything  to  con- 
firm the  concord  and  happiness.  In  the  other,  gloom  and 
despondency — mingled  in  some  with  regret,  in  others  with 
shame — reigned  almost  unrelieved.  What  a  sight  was  pre- 
sented to  the  few  spectators  in  the  gallery !  Even  the  steady 
old  Moderates  looked  haggard  and  anxious,  and  the  others, 
sprinkling  the  benches  which  but  the  other  day  were  filled 
with  the  Evangelical  party,  and  on  which  there  were  wont  to 
sit  for  years  the  men  of  greatest  mark — intellectually  and 
morally — in  all  Scotland,  those  strange  occupants  of  such  a 
position,  "  the  Forty,"  and  the  few  who  joined  them  at  the 
last  hour,  certainly  presented  a  very  sorry  spectacle. 

One  disorderly  scene  may  be  here  recorded,  as  illustrative 
of  the  popular  feeling  which  at  that  time  of  excitement  could 
not  be  always  restrained  within  decent  bounds.  A  few  days 
after  the  Disruption,  the  question  of  reponing  the  Strathbogie 
ministers  was  discussed  in  the  Established  Assembly.  The 
discussion  was  carried  on  till  after  the  hour  when  the  Free 
Assembly  adjourned,  and  the  galleries,  usually  so  silent  and 
deserted  since  the  18th,  were  once  more  well  filled  with 
spectators.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  notorious 
Strathbogie  ministers  should  be  reponed  hy  an  express  act  of 
the  Assembly,  or  simply  be  regarded  as  never  having  been 
deposed,  inasmuch  as  the  civil  court  had  pronounced  against 
the  deposition.  The  thorough-going  old  Moderates  took  up 
the  latter  position,  and  moved  accordingly.  The  opposite 
motion  to  repone  was  made  by  one  of  the  **  Forty,"  Mr. 
Story,  of  Rosneath.  The  debate  went  drearily  on  for  a 
time,  and  then  came  loud  calls  for  the  vote.  But  the  taking 
of  the  vote  was  the  difficulty  and  the  dread.  The  "  Protest " 
had  not  yet  been  considered ;  the  names  attached  to  it  were 
still  upon  the  roll  of  Assembly ;  was  that  roll  to  be  called 
simply  as  it  stood,  or  were  the  names  of  the  protesters  to  be 
omitted  ?  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Moderator,  and  he 
decided  that  the  roll  must  be  called  just  as  it  stood,  that  not 
a  single  name  could  be  legally  omitted.  But  then  there 
were  those  awful  galleries,  filled  once  more  with  an  eager 
crowd  of  whose  sentiments  the  Assembly  were  more  than 
suspicious.  Every  efibrt  was  made,  but  made  in  vain,  to 
induce  Mr.  Story  to  withdraw  his  motion  and  allow  the 
other  to  pass  without  a  vote.  The  "  Moderates  "  would  not, 
of  course,  withdraw  their  motion,  confident  that  they  had 
now  a  large  majority.  There  was,  therefore,  no  help  for  it  — 
to  the  vote  they  must  go.  One  of  the  northern  Synods  stood 
that  year  first  on  the  roll.  The  clerk  read  out  the  names  in 
a  clear  sonorous  voice — some  answering  and  many  silent — till 
he  came  to  the  name  of  an  individual  who  sat  as  an  elder  for 
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a  Highland  Presbytery.  The  name  of  "  Doctor  David  Welsh  " 
rang  over  the  house,  and  it  met  with  a  response  which  was 
perfectly  astounding.  A  wild  cheer  burst  from  the  gallery, 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  waved,  loud  hurrahs,  pealing  round, 
and  again  and  again  renewed,  greeted  the  loved  name  of  the 
man  who  had  so  nobly  performed  his  part  on  the  day  of  the 
Disruption.  The  scene  beneath  was  no  less  demonstrative. 
Some  half-score  of  members  might  be  seen  violently  gesticu- 
lating and  shouting,  naturally  indignant  at  such  an  inter- 
ruption ;  the  stentorian  voice  of  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Ellon, 
being  heard  far  above  the  rest ;  fists  were  fiercely  shaken  at 
the  surging  galleries,  and  the  Moderator,  on  becoming  audible, 
was  understood  to  threaten  "  an  application  to  the  civil  power 
for  protection,"  an  unlucky  appeal,  which  had  only  the  efiect 
of  eliciting  another  rude  burst  of  derision.  As  the  calling  of 
the  roll  proceeded,  other  well-known  names  received  a  similar 
though  somewhat  less  boisterous  welcome,  and  it  must  have 
been  something  like  a  relief  from  torture  to  the  Assembly 
when  that  usually  simple  and  prosaic,  but  in  this  case  most 
mortifying,  operation  came  to  an  end. 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  Disruption  incidents.  Only 
one  thing  more  we  should  like  to  say.  It  was  often  remarked 
how  happy  and  cheerful  the  "  outed"  ministers  were,  and 
what  a  contrast  was  presented  by  those  who  declined  to 
"  come  out,"  or  to  sacrifice  their  manses,  glebes,  and  stipends. 
We  have  seen  something  of  both  classes,  and  can  frankly 
testify  that  the  happiest  set  of  men  whom  we  ever  knew 
were  the  outed  ministers  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption. 
Seldom  has  the  promise  of  the  "  hundred-fold  more  in  this 
life,"  which  Christ  has  promised  to  those  who  for  His  sake 
have  forsaken  houses  and  lands,  been  more  strikingly  verified. 
The  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience  beamed  in  their 
very  faces  and  brightened  their  new  homes ;  while,  in  the 
work  set  before  them  there  was  much  to  enliven  their  hearts, 
and  compensate  for  their  privations. 

The  Free  Church  started  upon  her  dis- established  career 
amid  the  acclamations  of  an  admiring  people,  sustained  by 
the  happy  consciousness  of  having  done  her  duty  in  very 
trying  circumstances,  and  cheered,  as  she  believed  and  felt, 
by  the  approving  smile  of  her  living  Head.  True,  her 
ministers  were  stripped  in  one  day  of  all  their  endowments, 
deprived  at  once  of  every  farthing  of  the  provision  by  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  supported,  of  the  houses  which  had 
sheltered  them,  and  of  the  edifices  in  which  their  congrega- 
tions had  worshipped.  Yet  we  see  the  men  who  were  thus 
suddenly  impoverished  at  home  resolving  to  carry  on,  with 
unimpaired,   or  rather  with    increased,    efficiency,   all  the 
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Church's  enterprises  abroad;  to  prosecute  zealously  the  missions 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  interests  of 
Presbyterians  throughout  the  vast  colonial  empire  of  Great 
Britain ;  to  do  more  than  ever  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
lapsed  masses  in  the  large  towns  of  Scotland,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  build  up  the  Tabernacle  anew,  so  that  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  might  be  supplied  to  all  the  mem- 
bers and  adherents  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  whether 
in  populous  cities  or  in  thinly-peopled  rural  districts.  It 
was  a  great  work  which  lay  before  that  emancipated  Church, 
and  right  promptly  did  she  address  herself  to  the  task  ;  and 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  we  may  say  that,  after 
all  necessary  deductions  are  made  for  the  occasional  mistakes 
and  shortcomings  from  which  no  human  enterprise  is  free, 
right  nobly  has  she  performed  it.  She  was  cheered  at  the 
outset  by  ardent  expressions  of  sympathy  from  other  non- 
established  Churches  at  home  and  abroad ;  she  was  fortified 
by  the  cordial  recognition  of  her  as  the  true  Church  of  Scot- 
land by  the  sister  Presbyterian  communities  of  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  she  was,  ere  long,  encouraged  by  the  an- 
nounced adhesion  of  every  missionary  to  Gentile  and  Jew — a 
most  signal  testimony  to  her  principles.  With  all  these  and 
many  other  incitements,  and  in  the  strength  of  her  great 
Head,  well  might  she  go  energetically  forward.  Nothing 
languished.  Every  Christian  enterprise  was  prosecuted  with 
fresh  life  and  vigour.  The  duty  of  the  Church  to  propagate 
the  Gospel  among  all  nations  was  kept  full  in  view,  and  full, 
practical  effect  was  given  to  the  principle.  At  home  a  vast 
amount  of  work  had  to  be  undertaken.  Ministers  retired 
from  the  excitement  and  applause  of  the  metropolis  to  the 
pleasant  homes  which  they  were  now  to  leave,  and  they, 
did  not  retire  to  sit  down  in  despondency,  bemoaning  their 
hard  fate,  and  sinking  into  stupor  and  lethargy,  but  to  pre- 
pare for  the  full  and  faithful  administration  of  all  religious 
ordinances  to  their  people,  and  earnestly  and  hopefully  to 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  repairing  the  breaches  in  the 
walls  of  Zion.  Doubtless,  there  were  many  sore  hearts  and 
many  sad  farewells.  But  nobly  were  these  faithful  men 
seconded  and  sustained.  We  speak  not  here  of  the  grace 
which  was  given  them  from  above,  but  of  the  encouragement 
and  support  which  they  received  from  their  wives  and 
children  in  abandoning,  for  Christ's  sake,  their  earthly  all.  We 
have  never  forgotten,  and  never  can  forget,  a  letter  from  a 
country  minister's  wife  to  her  husband  in  Edinburgh,  at  the 
time  of  the  Disruption.  The  writer  was,  and  had  long  been, 
in  very  delicate  health,  and  if  she  and  her  family  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  manse  and  go  she  knew  not  whither,  the 
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trial  would  be  a  very  hard  one ;  yet  the  only  anxiety  which 
that  letter  exhibited  was  that  the  ministers  might  be  kept 
steadfast  and  faithful,  and  be  made  willing  to  sufier  the  loss 
of  all  things  rather  than  betray  their  Master's  cause.  There 
breathed  in  that  letter  as  true  a  martyr  spirit  as  ever  ani- 
mated a  sufferer  at  the  stake.  The  husband  smilingly  read 
to  us  a  sentence  or  two,  not  as  if  it  was  anything  extraordi- 
nary, but  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  ministers' 
wives  were  acting,  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  did  what  he  and  she  saw  to  be  the  right 
thing !  Many  similar  incidents  might  be  recorded,  and  they 
would  form  a  very  precious  record  indeed.  We  would  fain 
hope  that  some  of  them  may  yet  be  rescued  from  impending 
oblivion  ere  the  friends  in  whose  memories  they  yet  linger 
shall  have  all  passed  away. 

What  a  busy  summer  was  that  which  followed  the  Disrup- 
tion !  The  scene  of  "  Leaving  the  Manse  "  was  repeated  all 
over  Scotland,  from  the  distant  Shetland  Isles  to  the  Solway, 
and  other  houses  had  to  be  procured,  if  possible,  for  the 
ministers  and  their  families.  Hundreds  of  churches  had  to 
be  built ;  the  whole  ecclesiastical  machinery  had  to  be  re- 
organized ;  the  Gospel  had  to  be  preached  far  more  exten- 
sively than  it  had  ever  been  before  ;  in  short,  every  willing 
worker,  clerical  and  lay,  found  plenty  to  do ;  and  it  was  re- 
freshing to  see  how  willing  men  were  at  that  time,  and  how 
much  they  were  enabled  to  accomplish. 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  Glasgow,  in  October,  1843, 
five  short  months  after  the  Disruption,  cheering  reports  were 
given  in  of  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  interval.  There 
had  been  thirty  additional  ministers  ordained ;  there  were 
already  754  congregations  and  stations,  and  of  these  upwards 
of  600  were  sanctioned  charges  (deducting  colleagues  and 
professors,  the  ndnisters  of  congregations  in  the  Free  Church, 
in  May,  1843,  numbered  449).  The  great  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  had  been  prosecuted  throughout  the  land  with 
unprecedented  zeal ;  vast  multitudes  had  listened  to  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation ;  an  unwonted  solemnity,  combined  with 
unusual  activity  in  all  Christian  objects,  had  been  manifested ; 
congregations  had  sprung  up  everywhere  and  had  already 
been  extensively  organized  ;  the  business  of  church  building 
had  been  diligently  attended  to,  though,  of  course,  very  much 
still  remained  to  be  done  in  this  department.  The  Report 
upon  the  last- mentioned  subject  declared,  "  Four  hundred 
and  seventy  ministers  (i.e.,  including  colleagues,  «&c.)  left 
their  churches  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
months  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  form  seven  himdred 
congregations  and  to  erect  seven  hundred  churches."     It  was 
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further  reported  that  already  upwards  of  200,000/.  had  been 
subscribed  for  church  building,  in  addition  to  the  large  sums 
contributed  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  for  missionary, 
and  for  all  other  objects.     As  to  Missions,  it  was  already  ap- 
parent that  amid  all  the  manifold  and  pressing  claims  of  the 
Church  at  home,  the  contributions  to  the  missionary  cause 
were  not  to  decline.     On  the  contrary,  the  collections  which 
had  been  made  during  the  short  interval  between  May  and 
October  betokened  that  the  Free  Church  would  raise  at  least 
as  much  for  Missions  within  her  own  borders  as  had  pre- 
viously been  raised  by  the  whole  unbroken  Church  of  Scot- 
land.    The  adhesion  of  all  the  missionaries  was  announced  at 
this  Assembly,  and  the  announcement  was  hailed  with  rap- 
turous applause.     Dr.  Gordon  intimated  that  the  sum  now  in 
hand  for  carrying  on  the  whole  India  Mission  amounted  to 
precisely  327/.,  and  that,  now  that  the  Free  Church  had  the 
happiness  and  honour  to  possess  all  the  men,  she  must  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain  unimpaired,  and  to  extend  rather  than 
curtail,  her  missionary  operations.     The  Assembly  joyfully 
assented,  and  virtually  gave  the  required  pledge.     It  is  truly 
refreshing  to  look  back  to  these   spirit-stirring  times,  and 
mark  the  strong  faith,  the  earnest  yet  well-weighed  and  de- 
liberate resolve,  the  deep  thankfulness  for  the  past  prompting 
to  activity  and  endurance  and  devotedness  in  the  future,  the 
pervading  harmony  and  brotherly  love,  and  the  readiness 
and  hopeful  confidence  with  which  apparently  insurmountable 
dijBBculties  were  confronted  and  onerous  duties  undertaken. 

One  remarkable  source  of  anxiety  and  annoyance  demanded 
the  prompt  attention  of  the  Assembly,  and  forms  a  curious 
and  significant  episode  in  the  early  history  of  the  Free  Church. 
Some  extensive  land  proprietors  in  Scotland,  vexed  and  irri- 
tated by  the  extent  of  the  exodus,  and  hoping  that  this  new 
and  obnoxious  ecclesiastical  organization  would  fall  to  pieces 
under  a  little  firm  pressure,  refused  to  allow  Free  Church 
congregations,  composed  of  their  own  tenants  and  dependants, 
to  meet  for  worship  on  their  estates,  refused  to  permit  them 
to  build  churches,  or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  refused  to 
dispose  of  sites  on  which  churches  might  be  erected.  This, 
of  course,  was  tantamount  to  a  forcible  prevention,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  of  public  worship  in  connexion  with  the 
Free  Church  over  wide  districts  of  country.  They  denied  the 
necessary  shelter  to  the  worshippers  ;  they  refused  to  allow 
them  to  provide  this  shelter  for  themselves  ;  they  would  not 
dispose  of  as  much  ground  as  a  church  could  be  built  upon. 
They  imagined  that  in  this  way  those  who  had  joined  the 
Free  Church  would  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  Establish- 
ment, and  that  this  odious  confederation  would  thus  be  broken 
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up.  They  took  up  their  ground  firmly,  and  as  they  had  been 
little  accustomed  to  be  baffled  upon  their  own  estates,  and 
were  least  of  all  disposed  to  be  baffled  by  the  Free  Church, 
and  as  there  was  no  law  to  compel  them  to  yield,  they  never 
dreamt  of  discomfiture.  But  they  had  all  along  mistaken  the 
men  who  now  formed  the  Free  Church,  and  they  mistook 
them  still.  They  did  not  believe  that  they  had  now  to  deal 
with  a  community  who  knew  their  rights  and  were  resolved  to 
maintain  them,  and  who  would  assuredly  not  quail  before 
the  frown  of  any  order  of  men  in  the  empire.  The  struggle 
might  be  severe  and  protracted,  but  if  the  site-refusers  had 
rightly  understood  the  quality  of  their  antagonists,  they  would 
probably  have  paused  before  entering  upon  a  contest  which 
could  bring  them  no  honour  even  if  they  were  the  victors,  and 
in  which  they  were  pretty  sure  to  be  beaten.  It  was  clear, 
palpable  persecution,  though  perhaps  they  meant  it  not  so, 
neither,  possibly,  did  their  hearts  think  so.  The  people  must 
worship  somewhere.  They  could  not  mount  up  into  the  air ; 
they  could  not  descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  or,  if 
they  could,  we  presume  that  the  subterranean  regions  would 
be  held  to  belong — no  one  knows  to  what  depth — to  the  owner 
of  the  soil  above.  If  they  were  to  meet  for  worship  at  all,  it 
must  be  somewhere  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  if  the 
proprietor  of  a  parish  or  a  county  could  thus  prevent  the 
public  worship  of  God,  religious  liberty  was  at  an  end,  the 
rights  of  conscience  were  but  an  empty  name,  and  the  boasted 
toleration  of  Britain  was  "a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare." 
It  was  well  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  that  it  was 
the  Free  Church  that  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  was  upon  her  that  the  experiment  of  orga- 
nized persecution,  in  the  form  of  site-refusing,  was  tried. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  how  stiffly  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  how  sorely  some  ministers  sufiered  in  the  struggle  ; 
their  families  being  separated  from  them,  and  living  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles,  and  they  themselves 
lodging  in  humble  cottages,  the  owners  of  which  were  frowned 
upon  and  threatened,  as  if  they  had  been  harbouring  poachers 
or  outlaws;  how  the  congregations  stood  firm  and  steady, 
some  of  them  meeting  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven  in 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  in  drenching  rain  and  blind- 
ing drift — patient,  yet  unfaltering,  uttering  no  words  of  angry 
upbraiding,  committing  no  act  of  violence,  yet  resolute  to 
maintain  their  position  at  all  hazards  and  at  every  cost.  It 
has  been  the  fortune  of  the  present  writer  to  see  a  congrega- 
tion worshipping  in  such  circumstances,  standing  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  on  the  wet  public  road,  because  interdicted 
from  the   whole    of  the  "lands"  of  an   extensive   parish, 
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assembling  there  amid  the  storms  of  bleak  December,  and 
continuing  to  meet  regularly  throughout  the  winter.  And  in 
looking  back  upon  these  singular  scenes,  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  they  have  been  enacted  in  our  own  day  and  before 
our  own  eyes.  And  yet  would  our  readers  believe  it,  there  are 
still  a  few  specimens  of  site- refusing  landlords  to  ha  found  in 
Scotland  !  Fortunately,  they  have  not  much  in  their  power, 
and  are  not  generally  countenanced  by  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent men  of  their  own  class,  but  we  understand  that  very 
lately — or  even  now — such  spectacles  as  those  above  described 
might  here  and  there  be  met  with.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  conflict  the  strife  was 
carried  into  the  arena  of  Parliament,  that  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  that,  after  hearing  ample  evidence,  this  Committee, 
in  a  report  drawn  up,  it  was  understood,  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  site-refusers,  and  urged  the 
cessation  of  the  practice,  at  the  same  time  pointing  signifi- 
cantly to  a  legislative  remedy  if  the  evil  should  continue.  The 
persecution  came,  in  a  great  measure,  to  an  end,  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  effectively  wielded,  was  too  strong  for  it,  and 
the  dis- established  Church  now  got  free  scope  and  fair  play, 
and  she  sought  no  more. 

From  that  second  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
the  members  departed  to  their  several  spheres  of  labour 
cheered  and  animated  for  duty,  and  more  and  more  encouraged 
to  address  themselves  vigorously  to  the  great  work  which  lay 
before  them  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  glanced  over 
again  the  Reports  of  those  early  Assemblies,  and  have  been 
more  than  gratified  by  the  perusal.  We  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that  there  is  hardly  any  species  of  exercise  which  we  have 
felt  to  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  study  of 
these  records,  and  they  should  certainly  be  more  consulted 
than  they  are,  especially  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
whose  history  they  unfold. 

On  reviewing  the  Twenty  Years  which  have  elapsed — from 
1843  to  1863 — while  there  are  some  things  which  are  sadden- 
ing, there  are  many  which  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  upon  and 
record.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  of  the  great  and  good 
men  of  the  Disruption  era  have  passed  away.  Chalmers,  and 
Gordon,  and  Welsh,  and  Cunningham,  and  M'Farlan,  and 
Thomas  Brown,  and  Smyth,  and  Sym,  and  Tweedie,  and 
M'Donald,  and  Grey,  among  the  ministers,  are  names  which 
occur  at  once  to  the  memory  ;  and  of  the  long  list  of  elders  who 
have  gone  to  their  rest  and  their  reward,  there  rise  up  before 
us  the  honoured  names  of  Speirs,  and  Hamilton,  and  Earle 
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Monteath,  and  Magill  Crichton,  and  Maitland  Hog,  and  James 
Crawford,  and  Lord  Breadalbane — to  which  we  may  add  one 
not  an  elder  but  second  to  none  of  them — Hugh  Miller.* 
Probably  no  Church  in  Christendom  had  such  a  galaxy  of 
eminent  ministers  and  elders  as  the  Free  Church  on  the  day 
of  the  Disruption — and  probably  no  Church  has  since  then 
received  so  many  admonitions  not  to  trust  in  man.  May  she 
learn  the  lesson  which  has  so  often  been  pressed  upon  her,  and 
be  led  to  trust  more  implicitly  than  ever  in  her  great  and 
living  Head ! 

Among  the  events  which  the  friends  of  the  Free  Church 
can  only  recal  with  regret  are  the  controversies  and  debates 
which  have  sprung  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  body 
itself.  We  do  not,  of  course,  presume  to  offer  an  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  these  controversies — we  notice  them  as 
shadows  on  the  bright  career  of  this  community,  and  as 
instructive  examples  of  the  imperfection  of  all  things  here 
below  with  which  man  has  to  do.  These  dissensions  as  they 
arose  afforded  occasion  of  triumph  to  adversaries,  and  pained 
the  hearts,  and  perhaps  cooled  the  attachment  to  the  Church, 
of  many  of  her  ardent  friends.  It  may  be  that  due  allowance 
was  not  always  made  for  human  infirmity  ;  and  when  people 
wondered  that  godly  ministers  and  elders  should  exhibit  So 
much  controversial  heat  and  bitterness,  probably  they  did  not 
reflect  that  men  thoroughly  in  earnest  are  much  less  likely  to 
be  calm  and  dispassionate  in  discussion  than  those  who  are 
comparatively  indifferent  about  the  subject  in  dispute.  It  is 
easy  for  persons  who  have  no  deep  convictions  to  preserve  an 
unruffled  composure  in  cases  where  men  who  do  feel  strongly 
find  it  impossible  to  be  tranquil  and  difficult  to  be  decorous. 

In  connexion  with  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  in 
the  Free  Church,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  whenever 
questions  of  principle  were  at  issue,  full  discussion  has  tended 
to  allay  the  ferment  and  to  heal  the  strife.  Sometimes  when 
a  serious  difference  of  opinion  appeared,  and  the  matter  came 
to  be  freely  and  perhaps  vehemently  handled  in  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  as  well  as  through  the  press  and  perhaps  on  the 
platform,  it  seemed  but  too  probable  that  when  all  these 
elements  of  strife  were  brought  together  on  the  floor  of  the 
General  Assembly  the  result  would  infallibly  be  an  explosion. 
It  has  turned  out  otherwise.  It  has  been  made  evident  that 
instead  of  peril  there  is  safety  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity as  the  Free  Church  in  open  and  fearless  discussion. 
It  was  found  that  the  effect  of  a  brisk  debate  usually  was  not 

*  Alas !  to  this  melancholy  list  must  now  be  added  the  names  of  William 
Campbell,  Hugh  Teimeut,  and  James  Miller. 
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to  cause  alienation  and  enmity,  but  to  remove  misapprehen- 
sion and  to  clear  away  confusion.  So  it  was  in  the  contro- 
versies which  sprung  up  regarding  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
and  the  Union  of  Presbyterians  in  the  British  Colonies,  &c 
Wherever  an  important  principle  was  involved,  thorough,  un- 
sparing discussion  has  tended  to  prevent  rather  than  to  cause 
a  breach,  to  heal  rather  than  to  foster  and  widen  division.  The 
case  has  been  different  with  respect  to  mere  matters  of  detail ; 
here  controversy  has  generally  done  harm,  and  seldom  good. 
The  *'  College  Controversy"  is  a  memorable  and  distressing 
instance.  The  question  debated  was  usually  some  matter  of 
detail — whether  Aberdeen  should  have  an  additional  pro- 
fessor, and  whether  an  additional  session  should  be  allowed  to 
be  taken  at  Aberdeen  or  Glasgow,  and  such  like — seldom  if 
ever,  what  general  arrangement  would  secure  the  best  profes- 
sional education  for  the  future  ministers  of  the  Church.  And 
the  result  was  evil,  and  only  evil  continually.  That  baleful 
controversy  did  much  to  cramp  and  cripple  the  Free  Church 
in  her  onward  march.  It  broke  up  for  a  time  old  and  warmly- 
cherished  intimacies ;  it  impaired  mutual  confidence  ;  it  weak- 
ened the  deep  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  had  so  widely 
pervaded  the  body  till  now ;  it  distracted  the  counsels  and 
enfeebled  the  energies  of  the  Church  in  every  department  of 
her  work  ;  and  it  did  much  to  dissolve  the  spell  and  dissipate 
the  halo  which  had  hitherto  encircled  her,  exhibiting  her  to 
Christendom  as  encompassed  with  infirmity,  like  any  other 
ecclesiastical  community.  It  is  truly  a  melancholy  chapter, 
but  surely  not  an  uninstructive  one,  in  the  history  of  a  great 
institute. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  incidents  of  a  happier  kind.  One 
of  these  was  the  union  with  the  ecclesiastical  body  known 
among  the  multifarious  denominations  of  Scotland  as  the 
Original  Secession  Church,  but  more  generally  distinguished 
by  the  honoured  name  of  M'Crie.  It  was  felt  to  be  some- 
thing akin  to  a  high  and  sacred  marriage  festival  when,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  assembled  thousands,  the  union  which  restored 
that  body  of  seceders  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers  was  de- 
clared to  be  consummated.  We  cannot  dwell,  or  even  touch, 
upon  many  other  interesting  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the 
Free  Church  during  these  twenty  years.  But  before  concluding 
our  rapid  and  fragmentary  sketch,  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  subject  of  Free  Church  finance,  and  especially  to  that 
masterpiece  of  Chalmers'  sagacity,  the  Sustentation  Fund. 
The  plan  of  this  great  fund,  as  devised  by  Chalmers,  and  set 
forth  as  the  pecuniary  basis  on  which  the  Free  Church  was 
constituted,  was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  He  proposed 
that  every  congregation,  rich  and  poor,  should  contribute, 
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according  to  its  ability,  to  a  common  fund,  and  then  that  the 
aggregate  amount  so  contributed  should  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  But,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  proposed  that  each  congregation  should  supple- 
ment its  minister's  stipend  from  the  church-door  collections  ; 
80  that  the  ministers  of  large  and  wealthy  congregations 
might  obtain  an  income  suitable  to  their  position  and  require- 
ments, while  the  pastors  whose  people  were  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  of  limited  pecuniary  means,  should  be 
secured  in  a  stipend  which  would  at  least  place  them  above 
absolute  anxiety  or  dependence.  In  this  way  ordinances 
were  to  a  large  extent  provided — and  it  was  only  in  some 
such  way  as  this  that  they  could  be  provided — for  all  the 
adherents  of  the  Free  Church  throughout  the  land,  whether 
in  large  towns  or  rural  districts,  whether  wealthy  or  poor, 
numerous  or  few.  We  shall  not,  of  course,  enter  into  the 
discussions  which  have  been  raised  regarding  the  mode  of 
distributing  this  fund — whether  the  "  equal  dividend  "  should 
be  maintained  in  its  integrity,  or  modified,  or  set  aside  in 
favour  of  a  "proportional"  one.  We  would  only  remark 
what  a  wonderful  scheme  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  all  Scotland  the  plan  as  devised  by  Chalmers  has 
proved  ;  how  it  has  attached  the  strong  to  the  weak,  and 
linked  the  weak  to  the  strong  ;  how  it  has  furnished  a  ready 
channel  through  which  the  abounding  liberality  of  the  rich 
might  flow  down  to  their  poorer  brethren ;  how  it  has  sup- 
plied the  means  of  grace  to  multitudes,  who  but  for  it  could 
never  have  enjoyed  them  in  connexion  with  the  Free  Church ; 
how  it  has  enabled  many  a  laborious  minister  to  maintain  his 
family,  and  prosecute  without  distraction  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  has  thrown  the  charm  of  independence  over  the 
domestic  life  of  men  of  delicate  feelings  and  scholarly  habits, 
little  disposed  and  little  able  to  grapple  with  money  affairs. 
In  many  a  country  manse  the  Sustentation  Fund  is  felt  to  be 
the  great  financial  triumph  of  the  Free  Church. 

But  the  whole  subject  of  the  financial  condition  and 
achievements  of  this  denomination  deserves  attention.  There 
cannot  have  been  less  than  six  millions  sterling  raised 
by  the  Free  Church  for  religious  and  ecclesiastical  objects 
since  the  Disruption.  During  these  twenty  years  the  annual 
amount  contributed  for  sustentation,  building,  congrega- 
tional, and  missionary  purposes  has  much  more  fre- 
quently exceeded  than  fallen  short  of  300,000/.  The 
various  items  are  exhibited  in  the  public  accounts  pre- 
sented to  each  Assembly,  and  afterwards  printed  and  pub- 
lished ;  and  the  array  of  figures  is  noteworthy.  So  far  from 
the  missionary  and  educational  schemes  of  the  Church  being 
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injuriously  affected  by  the  large  sums  contributed  year  by 
year  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  for  building,  from 
which  the  Church  before  the  Disruption  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  exempt,  we  find  that  while  the  total  sum  raised  in 
1842  by  the  entire  unbroken  Church,  from  all  sources,  for  all 
the  "  schemes,"  was  27,644/.  15s.  bfd.  ;  the  amount  collected 
for  the  same  or  similar  object,  in  1863,  by  the  Free  Church 
alone,  was  54,257/.  2s.  ;  and  this  in  addition  to  nearly 
50,000/.  expended  upon  building,  and  nearly  150,000/.  con- 
tributed as  stipends  and  supplements  to  ministers.  What  a 
rich  and,  apparently,  almost  exhaustless  mine  of  wealth  for 
the  promotion  of  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad  is  indicated 
by  these  figures !  How  ample  do  they  show  the  resources  of 
the  Church  to  be  for  sending  the  Gospel  to  all  lands  !  Who 
could  have  believed  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  having  at  length  awoke  to  a  conviction  of  her 
duty  in  this  matter,  was  timidly  venturing  upon  the  experi- 
ment of  inviting  her  congregations  to  collect  once  or  twice  a- 
year  for  religious  objects  at  home  or  abroad,  and  when  4,000/. 
or  5,000/.  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  large  sum  to  b? 
realized  from  such  collections — who  could  have  believed 
that  a  moiety  of  the  community  could  with  ease  raise  fifty  or 
a  hundred  times  as  much  !  We  had  ourselves  the  fortune  to 
sit  for  many  years  in  the  well-attended  church  of  a  populous 
parish,  and  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  collection  or  contribution 
of  any  kind  for  the  missionary  cause  ;  and  when  on  one  occa- 
sion a  collection  was  made  for  a  charitable  object,  and  some 
7/.  or  8/.  realized,  we  well  remember  the  worthy  Moderate 
minister  referring  to  it  next  Sabbath  with  evident  emotion — 
all  the  more  evident  that  emotion  was  with  him  a  very  rare 
phenomenon — and  giving  his  people  what  sounded  in  our 
young  ears  very  like  an  assurance  that  a  few  more  of  such 
acts  of  singular  beneficence  would  make  heaven's  gate  fly 
open  to  them.  "  Go  on,"  he  said,  "  and  great  will  be  your 
reward:  hereafter."  That  worthy  man  lived  to  see  a  portion 
of  his  people — perhaps  a  fourth  in  number,  and  assuredly 
not  possessing  a  tenth  of  the  wealth — giving  annually  for 
religious  purposes  about  twenty  times  above  what  had  so 
overwhelmed  him  with  amazement  and  delight.  And  yet 
we  are  satisfied  that,  large  as  the  contributions  of  the  Free 
Church  have  been,  they  have  not  pressed  in  the  very  least 
upon  the  resources  of  her  members.  We  believe  that,  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  and  without  the  most  distant  ap- 
proach to  pecuniary  pressure,  the  sum  now  raised  could  be 
largly  increased,  that  it  could  be  at  least  doubled,  and  no 
one  feel  himself  the  poorer,  and  no  one  be  the  poorer,  in 
consequence.      In  truth,  however  extravagant   the  supposi- 
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tion  may  appear  to  some,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
should  be  seen,  some  twenty  years  hence,  or,  we  trust,  at 
a  much  earlier  date,  that,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  say,  the 
Free  Church  has  as  yet  been  only  scratching  the  surface 
of  a  fertile  soil,  that  she  has  as  yet  only  just  drawn  blood. 
If  the  Spirit  of  God  were  poured  out  abundantly,  and  if 
the  providence  of  God  continue  to  smile,  we  believe  that 
it  would  be  found  a  very  easy  thing  for  some  who  have 
been  giving  50/.  to  give  100/.,  for  many  who  have  given  5/. 
to  give  10/.,  for  many  who  have  given  1/.  to  give  5/.,  and 
very  easy  for  multitudes  to  change  the  figure  of  their 
monthy  or  quarterly  subscriptions  for  one  three  or  four 
times  as  large.  But  what  a  power  does  the  financial  aspect 
of  this  denomination  show  to  exist  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission  upon  earth  ! 

And  however  much  the  Free  Church  has  been  honoured 
to  achieve  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  noticeable  how  entirely 
agreed  are  all  who  preside  over  and  report  upon  her  difierent 
departments  of  labour  that  she  might  do  far  more,  and  how 
faithfully  they  admonish  her  that  she  ought  to  do  far  more,  in 
each  of  them.    The  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1863,  now  before  us,  is  a  remarkable  volume. 
It  is  a  goodly  octavo,  composed  of  383  pages  of  debates,  &c., 
and  of  thirty  reports  of  committees,  these  reports  varying  in 
length  from  two  to  seventy  pages,  but  amounting  in  all  to  up- 
wards of  500  octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  letter- press.  Some 
idea  of  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  Free  Church  may  be 
obtained  from  the  inspection  of  this  body  of  reports.     They 
range  over  an  immense  and  diversified  array   of  subjects : 
Home  Mission,  Highlands  and  Islands,  Colonial  Churches, 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  Missions  to  the  Heathen  and  to  the 
Jews,  Popery,  Church  and  Manse  Building,  Houses  for  the 
Working  Classes  in  connexion  with  Social  Morality,  Pub- 
lications, Sustentation  Fund,  "Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund, 
Aged   and   Infirm   Ministers'   Fund,   Temperance,   Sabbath 
Observance,  Education,  &c.,  &c.     And  some  of  these  reports 
are  in  appearance  and  substance  extensive  treatises  on  the 
subjects  reported  on.    For  example,  the  report  of  the  Colonial 
and  Continental  Committee  presents  a  striking  subject   of 
contemplation.      It    may   be   said  with  hardly  any  exag- 
geration to  embrace  the  whole  world  in  its  range :  for  it  deals 
with  the  whole  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain,  and  not 
a  little  of  the  European  Continent  besides.     Canada,  with  its 
Presbyterian  Church,  now  numbering  250  ministers ;  Nova 
Scotia,  with  its  84  ministers ;    New  Brunswick ;  the  West 
Indies ;   Honduras ;    Madeira ;    New  South  "Wales  ;    Queens- 
land ;  Victoria  ;  South  Australia ;  Tasmania ;  Western  Aus- 
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tralia ;  New  Zealand ;  South.  Africa ;  India ;  the  Medi- 
terranean Stations ;  all  comprehended  in  the  Colonial  De- 
partment ;  and  in  the  Continental,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Eastern  Russia,  Silesia,  and 
Bohemia.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  prodigious 
multiplicity  of  subjects  embraced  in  some  of  the  other  re- 
ports, but  we  forbear. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  all  these  multifarious 
operations  are  really  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church  in  administering  ordi- 
nances, visiting  the  sick,  and  exercising  government  and 
discipline  in  the  several  congregations  within  her  bounds,  of 
all  which  no  formal  account  is  taken,  and  no  reports  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  not  the  stated  and  important 
duties  which  labourers  in  the  vineyard  discharge  from  day  to 
day  and  from  week  to  week,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  of  which 
public  cognizance  is  taken  on  such  occasions.  Of  these 
labours  no  general  record  is  kept — except  that  which  is  kept 
on  high.  The  great  work  of  the  Free  Church  is  in  Scotland, 
not  in  the  colonies  of  Britain,  or  among  the  heathen  or  the 
Jews — in  the  pulpits  of  her  800  ministers  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  and  among  the  households  of  her  adherents  from 
day  to  day,  not  in  regions  lying  beyond  her  pale.  W.e  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  throwing  out  the  suggestion  that  she 
should  limit  her  efforts  to  her  own  peculiar  home  sphere,  or 
look  so  exclusively  at  her  own  things  as  to  omit  to  look  also 
at  the  things  of  others.  Far  from  it — the  farthest  possible. 
It  is  our  decided  conviction  that  she  might  do  much  more, 
and  ought  to  do  much  more,  than  she  is  doing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Christ's  kingdom  at  home  and  abroad.  Yet  does  the 
remark  hold  true  that,  voluminous  as  are  the  Reports  pre- , 
sented  to  successive  Assemblies,  and  vast  and  varied  as  are 
the  operations  of  which  they  speak,  the  staple  distinctive 
work  of  the  Church  hardly  appears  in  them  at  all ;  the  daily 
duties  of 'her  ministers  and  elders  are  not  chronicled ;  and 
all  the  energy  and  eflfort  which  here  find  a  fitting  record  are 
energy  and  efibrt  put  forth  in  addition  to  what  is  expended 
within  her  own  domain — a  surplusage,  so  to  speak,  not  cer- 
tainly in  the  sense  of  being  over  and  above  what  she  is  bound 
by  her  duty  to  Christ  to  perform,  but  over  and  above  the  en- 
grossing and  peculiar  labours  of  her  office  bearers  as  ministers 
and  elders  of  particular  congregations.  And  if  the  mere 
overflow  or  surplus  of  effort,  beyond  what  strictly  falls  to 
every  spiritual  labourer  to  perform  in  his  own  proper  sphere, 
be  so  great,  what  must  be  the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
done  in  Scotland  within  this  limit  from  week  to  week,  month 
to  month,  and  year  to  year  I 
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Had  our  space  permitted,  there  are  many  other  incidents 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  Free  Church  which  we 
could  have  wished  to  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  remarkable 
episode  of  the  "  Cardross  Case,"  which,  after  a  protracted 
struggle  in  the  courts  of  law,  has  at  last  been  brought  to  a 
close.  We  have  only  room  to  say  that  as  the  principle 
involved  was  the  same  as  that  for  which  the  Church  contended 
in  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  so  it  has  been  found  that  in 
maintaining  it  at  all  hazards  and  against  every  assailant  she  is 
as  resolute  and  unyielding  now  as  she  was  then.  And  the 
issue  has  not  been  encouraging  to  her  enemies.  They  are 
slow  to  learn  the  lesson,  but  perhaps  they  will  in  time  be 
convinced  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  an  antago- 
nist with  which  it  is  prudent  or  safe  to  provoke  an  encounter, 
and  that  it  is  about  the  last  denomination  in  the  empire  upon 
which  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  subordinate  spiritual 
jurisdiction  to  secular  can  be  hopefully  tried. 

Such  has  the  Free  Church  been  in  the  past,  and  such  is 
she  now.  What  her  future  career  is  to  be  who  can  foretell  ? 
In  1843  her  ministers  numbered  470.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards, on  the  15th  of  May,  1863,  the  list  of  ministers  then 
standing  on  the  roll  of  Presbyteries  comprised  885  names, 
exclusive  of  professors  and  some  others  not  drawing  stipend 
from  the  Sustentation  Fund.  What  will  be  the  number  when 
twenty  years  more  shall  have  passed  away  ?  And  what  wiU 
then  be  the  number  of  her  missionaries  to  the  heathen  and 
her  ministers  in  the  world-wide  colonies  of  Britain  ?  The  field 
in  Scotland  is  limited,  though  the  limit  is  yet  far  from 
having  been  reached ;  but  the  foreign  and  colonial  field  is 
practically  boundless.  How  is  the  Church  most  efficiently  to 
fulfil  her  mission  ?  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  anticipate 
any  other  destiny  for  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  than  that 
of  growth  and  progress.  Then,  is  she  to  grow  gradually  as 
heretofore,  adding  a  dozen  or  two  of  new  congregations  to 
her  roll  every  year  ;  or  is  she  now  to  expand  j?er  saltiim,  and, 
by  a  process  of  union  with  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  to 
attain  at  once,  in  conjimction  with  them,  to  well-nigh  double 
her  present  magnitude,  and  acquire  a  vastly-increased  power 
of  promoting  the  Bedeemer's  cause  at  home  and  abroad  ? 
Are  the  dili'erences — in  principle  or  feeling — between  the 
Free  Church  and  other  communities  of  unendowed  Presby- 
terians so  great  that  it  would  be  better  for  religion  that  they 
should  remain  separate ;  or  are  they  so  slight  as  fully  to 
warrant  and  imperatively  to  call  for  vmion?  Upon  the 
practical  answer  given  to  these  questions  momentous  issues 
depend. 
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Art.  IV. —  Unexhausted  Resources  of  Christian  Evide^nce.* 

WHAT  Professor  Rogers  happily  designated,  some  years  ago, 
"  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  is  still  very  visibly  advancing. 
We  have  no  fears,  of  course,  that  the  eclipse  will  ever  become 
complete,  and  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  such  phenonema  to  be 
permanent.  Such  obscurations  in  the  moral  world,  like  those 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  often  only  partial,  and  are  always 
only  transient.  But  the  fears  which  an  eclipse  of  faith 
excites  are  better  grounded  than  those  imaginary  terrors 
which  used  to  be  created  by  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
They  are  only  too  real — they  are  anything  but  superstitious. 
Unbelief  is  the  poison  of  souls.  It  is  the  negation  of  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  condition  of  all  religious  life.  "  He 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe,"  as  indispensably  as  to  have 
the  sensation  of  light  one  must  have  eyes,  or  to  have  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound  one  must  have  ears.  In  every  form,  even  the 
mildest,  unbelief  is  a  canker-worm  at  the  very  root  of  piety. 
Like  a  plague,  it  slays  innumerable  souls  while  it  lasts,  and 
though  it  passes  away  again,  its  victim-souls  continue  dead 
and  lost.  It  has  a  special  malignity,  indeed,  which  belongs 
to  no  other  form  of  human  evil.  It  is  the  only  sin  of  man 
which,  in  its  own  nature,  involves  a  rejection  and  denial  of  the 
Divine  Saviour  and  His  salvation.  Hence  the  deep  concern 
which  the  spread  of  such  a  virulent  mischief  cannot  fail  to 
excite  in  every  Christian  heart,  and  the  gathering  alarm 
which  keeps  pace  with  the  growing  symptoms  of  its  difiusion 
and  activity. 

And  such  symptoms  are  only  too  abundant  at  the  present 
time.  Witness  the  recent  publication  of  such  works  as  the 
new  edition  of  Strauss's  "  Leben  Jesu,"  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses himself  with  an  air  of  confidence,  as  if  assured  of  a 
wide- spread  sympathy,  to  the  whole  German  people  ;  and  the 
two  forms  of  Renan's  "  Vie  de  Jesus,"  which  have  been 
spread  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  among 
all  classes,  educated  and  uneducated,  in  France.  Witness 
among  ourselves  the  now  open  infidelity  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  and  the  less  extreme,  but  still  decided.  Rationalism 
of  other  periodical  journals,  which  all  circulate  freely  in  our 


*  This  paper  formed  part  of  an  inaugural  lecture,  delivered  by  Professor 
Lorimer  on  the  4th  of  October  last,  at  the  opening  of  the  New  College  Hall 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Queen  Square  House,  Guildford-street, 
London.— Ed.  B.  d:  F.E.R. 
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lending  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  "Witness  the  existence 
among  us  of  an  infidel  association,  recently  alluded  to  in 
terms  of  deep  regret  by  Lord  Brougham  at  York,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  an  organized  assault  upon  the  Christian 
faith,"  and  which,  he  tells  us,  is  busy  "  distributing  infidel 
tracts,  conducting  a  periodical  work,  and  holding  meetings 
for  debate,  both  in  the  southern  counties  and  even  as  far  north 
as  Edinburgh."  But  these  open  and  declared  assailants  of 
Christianity  are  not  the  most  dangerous  propagators  of  un- 
belief. Lord  Brougham  also  referred  to  others  among  us, 
"  whose  attacks  are  not  plain  and  open,  but  covert  and  in- 
sidious, casting  doubts  and  raising  suspicions  without  such  a 
direct  assault  as  the  religion  itself  might  meet  and  repel 
— nay,  sometimes  proceeding  from  persons  who  avow  their 
belief,  but  would  reduce  the  subject  of  it  to  such  dimensions 
as  leave  it  unstable  and  incapable  of  defence."  We  all  know 
whom  these  allusions  point  to.  They  plainly  refer  to  a  state 
of  things  in  the  Church  of  England  which  is  without  all 
previous  example  in  its  history,  and  which  is  now  filling  with 
astonishment  and  alarm  not  only  an  immense  proportion  of 
its  own  ministry  and  members,  but  all  of  every  denomination 
throughout  the  land  who  are  concerned  for  the  honour  of 
God's  Word,  and  the  interests  of  fundamental  Christian 
truth.  Why  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith  have  been 
tampered  with  and  challenged  by  eminent  ministers  of  that 
Church,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  found  im- 
possible to  apply  the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  any  of  these 
offenders.  The  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  have  been 
able  to  make  good,  in  the  court  of  last  appeal,  their  legal 
right  to  remain  in  the  National  Church ;  and  the  faithfulness 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  in  condemning  the  incul- 
pated volume,  has  only  served  to  draw  upon  them  a  bitter 
and  contemptuous  censure  and  warning  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, speaking  from  the  woolsack.  Meanwhile,  a  colonial 
bishop,  who  has  offended  in  a  similar  sense,  is  waiting  to  be 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  his  own  metropolitan  by  the  same 
court  of  appeal  which  has  thrown  its  shield  of  protection 
over  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  men  begin  to  fear 
that  even  a  bishop  will  be  allowed  to  teach  that  the  Penta- 
teuch is  a  book  of  fables,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was 
too  little  of  a  scholar  and  critic  to  know  it,  and  yet  have  a 
right  to  remain  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  notwith- 
standing. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  sad  symptoms  of  the  spread  of 
unbelief  in  various  degrees  and  forms,  both  without  and 
within  the  Church.  But  these  few  must  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent J  and  for  the  present,  too,  we  must  waive  all  reference 
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to  the  various  causes  which  have  been  at  work  to  produce 
this  remarkable  outbreak  of  an  evil  which  is  never,  indeed, 
wholly  absent  from  society,  and  never  can  be  expected  to  be 
so,  but  which  has  only  of  late  begun  to  show  itself  to  any 
formidable  extent  within  the  enclosure  of  the  orthodox 
Churches  of  Britain.  For  the  question  which  we  mainly 
propose  to  consider  at  present  is  the  very  interesting  and 
important  one — whether  the  advance  of  Christian  apolo- 
getics is  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of  unbelief — whether 
the  Christian  evidences  are  being  developed  in  new  forms 
and  degrees  of  power  to  meet  the  new  forms  and  develop- 
ments of  Infidelity  and  Rationalism — whether,  in  a  word, 
Christianity  is  proving  herself  to  have  resources  of  evidence 
still  fresh  and  unexhausted  to  meet  and  to  overcome  all  the 
assaults  of  her  enemies,  and  to  enable  her  to  maintain  her 
position  as  firmly  as  ever  at  the  very  head  of  the  world's 
civilization  ?  We  hear  many  predictions  from  her  adversaries 
that  the  day  of  her  downfall  and  ruin  is  at  hand.  Is  it  then 
come  to  this,  that  we  have  now  grave  reason  to  tremble  for 
the  ark  of  God?  or  have  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  good 
grounds  to  feel  assured,  in  view  of  the  fresh  resources  which 
the  Christian  argument  is  developing  and  bringing  forward 
into  the  field  of  conflict,  that  the  ark  is  safe  even  in  the 
midst  of  enemies,  ever  increasing  in  number  and  in  boastful- 
ness  ?  There  exist,  we  are  persuaded,  good  grounds  for  this 
assurance  ;  and  to  indicate  some  of  these,  in  the  way  of  hints 
and  suggestions,  rather  than  of  full  and  adequate  exposition, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 

Our  readers  are  all  aware  that  in  the  evidential  school  of 
Paley,  including  such  recent  writers  as  Chalmers,  Taylor, 
Miall,  and  others,  it  has  been  usual  to  lay  the  main  stress  of 
the  Christian  argument  upon  the  external  rather  than  the 
internal  evidences — i.e.,  rather  upon  the  attestations  borne 
to  Christi9,nity  from  without,  than  upon  the  self- attesting, 
self- evidencing  power  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  docu- 
ments from  within.  The  internal  evidences  were  regarded 
rather  as  auxiliaries  to  the  main  proof,  than  as  the  main  proof 
itself.  Even  the  character  of  Christ  was  ranked  by  Paley  as 
a  mere  auxiliary  evidence,  as  though  the  radiant  presence  of 
the  sun  himself  in  the  heavens  were  not  the  best  and  the  all- 
sufficing  proof  of  his  existence  and  glory.  Under  such  an 
estimate  and  arrangement,  it  was  natural  that  the  external 
evidences  should  be  more  studied  and  elaborated  than  the 
internal — the  former  being  regarded  as  the  supreme  Christian 
bulwark  and  defence.  But  within  the  last  twenty  years  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  corresponding 
to  a  remarkable  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  tactics  and 
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method  of  unbelief.  Itwas  Hume's  famous  "Essay  on  Miracles" 
that  gave  form  and  arrangement  to  the  Evidences  of  Paley. 
It  is  the  "Leben  Jesu"  of  Strauss  that  has  given  a  new 
direction  and  development  to  the  apologetics  of  our  own 
age.  Between  Hume  and  Paley  the  question  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  was  one  of  external  testimony — Hume  deny- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  the  testimony ;  Paley  maintaining  its 
sufficiency  and  redundancy.  Strauss  holds  a  miracle  to  be 
impossible  in  its  very  nature  and  idea,  and,  therefore,  in- 
capable of  proof  by  any  amount  of  testimony  whatever.  Dis- 
regarding, therefore,  all  testimonies  external  to  the  New 
Testament,  he  carries  the  war  into  the  Christian  documents 
themselves.  His  method  is  critical.  His  aim  is  to  show  that 
the  four  Gospels  contain  the  evidences  of  their  own  untruth 
and  unreality  ;  he  magnifies  their  difierences  into  contradic- 
tions ;  he  makes  no  account  of  the  innumerable  points  of  main 
importance  on  which  they  agree  by  reason  of  the  numerous 
small  points  on  which  he  alleges  them  irreconcileably  to  difier ; 
and  he  resolves  the  whole  Evangelical  Jiistory  into  a  my- 
thology, upon  the  alleged  showing  and  evidence  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  Such  a  critique  of  the  Christian  documents,  it 
is  plain,  could  only  be  met  by  another  critique  more  true  and 
just.  The  controversy  was  thus  fairly  removed  from  the  ex- 
ternal to  the  internal  field,  and  the  special  work  of  the 
Christian  apologist  now  came  to  be  'to  show  that  the  New 
Testament  is  its  own  best  evidence,  instead  of  being  its 
own  sufficient  confutation.  The  internal  evidences  have  thus 
come  to  be  developed  more  largely  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  than  at  any  previous  period. 

The  external  evidences  remain,  of  course,  as  logically  strong 
and  impregnable  as  before.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  writers  of  the  Coleridge  and  Maurice  School,  who 
speak  disparagingly  of  Paley  and  his  successors.  A  his- 
torical religion  cannot  dispense  with  historical  evidences 
additional  to  its  own  documents — i.e.,  with  ancient  col- 
lateral testimonies  to  its  foundation-facts  and  primary 
documents.  The  absence  of  such  evidences  would  be  almost 
an  insuperable  objection  to  its  historic  truth  ;  the  presence 
and  validity  of  such  historical  vouchers  are  nearly  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  rational  conviction ;  and  the  service 
done  by  writers  like  Paley  and  Chalmers,  in  marshalling 
and  handling  such  proofs  to  the  greatest  advantage,  is  a 
service  which  can  never  lose  anything  of  its  value  and  im- 
portance. Still,  we  think,  it  is  a  great  improvement  in 
apologetic  tactics  that  the  internal  evidences  should  now  be 
regarded  and  used  as  the  chief  weapon  of  defence,  and  the 
main  strength  of  the  Christian  position.     It  is  the  method 
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wliicli  corresponds  best  with  our  Lord's  sublime  claim  to  be 
the  Light  of  the  world,  which  if  he  is,  as  we  assuredly 
believe  him  to  be,  he  cannot  but  shine,  and  be  perfectly- 
visible  in  his  own  light.  It  is  the  method,  too,  which  our 
age  specially  needs ;  for  nothing  now,  it  would  seem,  will  be 
able  to  convince  unbelief  that  Christ  was  a  miraculous  person 
intervening  in  history,  unless  Christ  is  able  to  compel  that 
conviction  by  his  own  superhuman  and  saper-earthly  great- 
ness and  glory.  But  whether  this  tactical  change  be  deemed 
an  improvement  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Christian  argument  in  this  direction 
has  been  lately  going  on,  and  is  likely  to  go  on  with  in- 
creasing speed. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  modern  unbelief  in  its 
most  recent  form — the  philosophical  dogma  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  its  hostile  criticism  both  of  the  Christian 
system  and  its  canonical  documents — is  the  principle,  the 
dogma,  that  all  miracle  or  supernatural  intervention  is  im- 
possible and  inconceivable,  and  therefore  wholly  incapable 
of  proof;  a  miracle  can  never  be  real;  a  narrative  in- 
terwoven with  miracle  can  never  be  regarded  as  true 
history,  rationally  or  scientifically.  Such  is  the  fundamental 
axiom  of  Strauss  and  Baur,  of  E.enan  and  Baden  PowelL 
How,  then,  have  the  Christian  advocates  of  our  time  been 
meeting  and  confronting  this  master-principle  of  modern 
unbelief?  They  have  sometimes  confronted  it  as  a  philo- 
sophical dogma  with  philosophical  reasonings,  claiming  to  be 
as  purely  scientific  as  those  by  which  its  upholders  have  tried 
to  maintain  it ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  do  this  with  great 
force  of  argument.  Witness  the  Essay  on  Miracles  by  Professor 
Mansel,  of  Oxford,  in  the  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  where  he  replies  • 
to  the  essay  of  Powell,  and  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Supernatural 
in  relation  to  the  Natural,"  by  Professor  M'Cosh,  of  Belfast  ; 
in  both  oC  which  works  corroborations  of  their  reasonings  are 
produced  from  the  writings  of  such  philosophers  as  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  wrote  purely  in 
the  interest  of  mental  science.  But  we  do  not  refer  further 
to  philosophical  reasonings  of  that  kind,  valuable  as  they  are 
as  auxiliaries  in  this  high  debate.  What  we  wish  to  bring 
prominently  into  view  is  this  — that  the  Christian  advocates  of 
our  time  are  more  and  more  confronting  this  false  philoso- 
phical dogma  with  the  actual  and  admitted  phenomena  or 
constituents  of  Christianity  itself,  as  carrying  in  themselves, 
in  their  own  inherent  character  and  qualities,  the  evidence  at 
once  of  the  falsity  of  the  dogma,  and  the  reality  and  truth  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  There  are  four  distinct  constituents 
or  actual  elements  of  Christianity  of  which  this  argumenta- 
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tive  use  has  recently  been  made,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  out  with  ever-increasing  force  the  self- evidencing  light 
and  resources  of  the  Christian  system.  These  are,  the  character 
of  Christ,  as  it  stands  before  us,  vividly  though  not  artistically 
delineated  in  the  four  Gospels  ; .  the  canonical  Christian  docu- 
ments, as  they  lie  before  us  collected  in  the  New  Testament ; 
the  Christology,  or  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  which  is  con- 
fessedly taught  and  preserved  in  these  existing  documents ; 
and  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  in  as.  far  as  these 
same  documents  contain  it.  All  these  constituents  of  Chris- 
tianity, be  it  observed,  are  present  and  actual  things  before 
men's  eyes.  However  opinions  may  diflfer  as  to  the  amount 
of  self- evidence  they  contain  in  behalf  of  their  own  super- 
natural origin,  there  can  be  no  difference  as  to  the  matter  of 
fact  that  the  things  themselves  are  actually  before  us.  We 
do  not  need,  to  ask,  what  evidence  exists  to  prove  the  reality 
or  actuality  of  these  Christian  things,  but  we  can  proceed  at 
once  to  ask,  what  does  the  admitted  existence  of  these  Chris- 
tian things  prove  ?  We  go  at  once  into  the  intrinsic  character 
and.  quality  of  the  things  themselves,  and.  interrogate  them 
as  to  the  origin  from  which,  on  the  showing  of  their  own 
nature,  they  must  have  been  derived. 

(1.)  The  element  or  constituent  of  Christianity  to  which 
this  method  has  lately  been  applied  most  frequently,  and 
with  the  most  powerful  effect,  is  the  character  of  Christ,  as 
depicted  in  the  four  Gospels.  The  conviction  has  been  rapidly 
growing  and  ripening  among  thoughtful  Christians  of  all 
lands,  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  His  own  best  evidence ; 
that  He  who  said,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world,"  cannot 
need  any  other  light  than  His  own  to  show  that  He  is  indeed 
shining ;  that  He  who  said,  "  I  am  the  Truth,"  must  have 
meant  to  say  that  the  truth  was  exhibited  in  himself,  not  only 
in  its  contents,  but  also  in  its  evidences.  We  read  of  "  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus" — i.e.,  as  it  was  set  forth,  not  only  in 
what  He  taught,  but  in  what  He  was — in  His  person,  character, 
spirit,  and  actions;  and  the  Christian  world  is  now  every- 
where inferring  that  this  immanent  or  indwelling  truth  must 
be  inclusive  of  evidential  truth,  a^  well  as  of  truth  dogmatic. 
It  cannot  be  an  accidental  coincidence  that  so  large  a  number 
of  works  on  the  sinless  perfection  of  our  Lord  should  have 
recently  appeared  in  all  parts  of  Protestant  Christendom. 
Such  a  fact  can  only  have  proceeded  from  a  profound  and 
powerful  movement  of  the  Christian  mind  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  publication  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  that  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  it,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  movement 
appeared  in  the  anti-Straussian  literature  of  Germany,  in 
writings  of  Neander,  Lange,  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Tholuck, 
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and  many  others,  in  which,  according  to  Professor  SchafF,  of 
America,  "  the  ethical  element  and  the  human  perfection  of 
Christ  were  more  fully  brought  out  than  had  ever  been  done 
before."  In  such  polemical  works  the  subject  was  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  many  others  ;  but  within  the  last  ten  years  it 
has  been  taken  up  by  itself,  and  placed  in  an  endless  variety 
of  lights,  in  numerous  productions  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.  Drs.  Ullmann  and  Dorner,  in  Germany  ;  Dr. 
Oosterzee,  in  Holland ;  M.  de  Pressense,  in  France ;  Dr. 
Bushnell  and  Professor  Schaff,  in  America ;  and  in  our  own 
country,  Dr.  Young,  in  his  "  Christ  of  History,"  and  Mr. 
Bayne,  in  his  "  Testimony  of  Christ  to  Christianity,"  not  to 
mention  shorter  treatments  of  the  subject  by  Dean  Stanley, 
Professor  Groodwin  Smyth,  and  other  writers ; — all  these  have 
recently  been  working  in  this  vein  of  golden  ore,  to  the  great 
enrichment  of  the  Christian  argument,  and  the  powerful 
defence  of  the  Christian  cause.  "I  venture,"  says  Dean 
Stanley,  "  without  disparagement  of  previous  ages,  to  express 
a  humble  yet  firm  conviction  that  never  before  our  own  age 
has  there  been  so  keen,  so  discriminating  a  perception  of  the 
peculiarities  (if  I  may  so  speak),  the  essential,  innermost,  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  the  unapproached  and  unapproachable 
character  described  to  us  in  the  four  Gospels.  We  have 
not  arrived  at  the  end  of  it.  Far  from  it.  In  the  very  fact 
of  the  large  traits  of  His  life  and  character  which  still  remain 
unexplored  lies  a  boundless  hope  for  the  future.  But  in  the 
advances  that  have  been  made  even  within  our  own  genera- 
tion in  apprehending  new  yet  eternal  characteristics  of  that 
Divine  Mind,  we  may  already  feel  a  confident  hope  for  the 
present.  .  .  .  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  voices  of  God  in  the 
world,  many  voices  of  God  in  the  Bible,  and  '  none  of  them,' 
as  the  Apostle  says,  '  is  without  signification.'  But  if  there 
be  any  which  can  hope  to  make  itself  heard  above  the  ques- 
tionings and  distractions  of  this  tumultuous  time,  it  is  the 
voice  of  God  in  His  Son,  in  the  character  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ — for  amidst  all  the  shocks  and  changes  of  belief, 
this  is  the  one  part  of  our  religion  which  not  only 
has  undergone  least  attack,  but  has  actually  grown  in 
its  hold  on  the  understanding  and  affections  of  men."  * 

Now  there  is  evidently  a  specific  adaptation  in  this 
grandest  of  all  departments  of  the  Christian  evidence  to  the 
specific  form  of  this  age's  unbelief — its  refusal  to  credit 
miracle  upon  any  accumulation  of  external  testimony.  For 
here  is  a  supernatural  character  which  bears  testimony  to 


*  "The  Bible:  Its  Form,  and  its  Substance."    Three  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford.     1863.     Pp.  109—113. 
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itself.     Here  is  a  character  of  miraculous  excellence,  wliicli 
may  be  clearly  seen  to  be  such  in  its  own  unassisted  light. 
Here  is  a  superhuman  Person  who  has  supervened  upon  the 
common  world,  who  has  found  his  way  into  the  society  of 
ordinary  men,  and  who  verifies  the  reality  of  his  super-earthly 
presence  by  a  character  of  absolute    and  therefore   super- 
earthly  perfection.     And   what   wonder,   after  that,  that  a 
miraculous  Person  should  do  the  miraculous  deeds  which  are 
recorded  of  him  in  the  Gospel  history  ?     What  is  there  in- 
credible in  the  other  supernatural  constituents  of  a  religious 
system   which   had   its   origin    and   doctrinal    substance  in 
the  personal  history  of  a  Being  who  is  himself  a  miracle — a 
moral   and   mental  miracle — i.e.,   the   most   glorious  of  all 
miracles  !  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  to  use  the  powerful  words  of 
Professor  Schaff,  "is  the  one  absolute  and  unaccountable  ex- 
ception to  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.     He  is  the 
great  central  miracle  of  the  whole  Gospel  history ;  and  all  his 
miracles  are  but  the  natural  and  necessary  manifestations  of 
his  miraculous   person,  performed  with  the  same  ease  with 
which  we  perform  our  ordinary  daily  works."     Or,  in  the 
glowing  words  of  Dr.  Bushnell :   "  As  no  proof  beside  the 
light  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  sun  shines,  so  Jesus  proves 
himself  by  his  own  self-evidence.     The  simple  inspection  of 
his    life    and  character  sufiices  to  show  that  he  cannot  be 
classified  with  mankind  (man  though  he  be)  any  more  than 
what  we  call  his  miracles  can  be  classified  with  mere  natural 
events.     The  simple  demonstrations  of  his  life  and  spirit  are 
the  sufficient  attestation  of  his  own  profession,  when  he  says, 
*  I  am  from  above.'     *  I  came  down  from  heaven.'     On  the 
single  question,  therefore,  of  the  more  than  human  character 
of  Jesus  we  rest  in  perfect  confidence  a  principal  argument 
for  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  institution  ;  for  if  there  be  in 
Jesus  a  character  which  is  not  human,  then  has  something 
broken  into  the  world  that  is  not  of  it,  and  the  spell  of  un- 
belief is  broken." 

(2.)  A  second  constituent  of  Christianity  which  admits  of 
being  examined  with  the  same  view  of  bringing  out  its  self- 
evidencing  light  and  power,  is  the  Christian  Canon,  especially 
the  documents  of  the  New  Testament.  Without  the  least 
disparagement  to  the  external  evidence  which  can  be  pro- 
duced in  support  of  the  literary  genuineness  and  the  his- 
torical credibility  of  these  documents,  and  fully  admitting  the 
indispensableness  of  that  evidence  to  a  full  scientific  proof  of 
these  points,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
in  Christian  advocates  to  lay  more  stress  than  formerly  on 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  documents  themselves,  and  that 
this  inherent  and  perfectly  independent  evidence  is   now 
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undergoing  a  more  searcliing  and  productive  scrutiny  than 
afc  any  former  period.  And  there  is  much  reason  for  this  pre- 
ference. It  is  a  kind  of  evidence  which  is  accessible  to  all, 
instead  of  being  only  intelligible  and  appreciable  to  scholars 
and  critics ;  vrhich  is  almost  as  well  gathered  from  the  Eng- 
lish Testament  as  from  the  Q  reek  original ;  and  which  is  not 
in  the  least  mixed  up  with  doubtful  disputations  with 
regard  to  the  genuineness  and  credit  of  other  ancient  writings 
(such  as  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius),  which  sometimes  require, 
and  hardly  admit  of,  being  satisfactorily  attested  themselves, 
before  they  can  be  brought  forward  to  do  the  work  of  attesta- 
tion to  the  'New  Testament  boolcs.  The  grand  question 
here  is  this — Is  the  historj^  contained  in  these  New  Testa- 
ment books  real  history  ?  If  so,  then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  history  is  also  supernatural  or  miraculous. 
The  aim,  therefore,  of  the  Christian  advocate  here  must 
be  to  bring  out  the  internal  evidence  of  reality,  or  to  evolve 
from  the  documents  themselves  the  hidden  and  deep-lying 
signatures  and  marks  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  in  the 
sacred  historians,  and  of  life-like  reality  and  actuality  in  the 
accounts  which  they  have  drawn  up.  Now,  the  vein 
of  evidence  which  has  been  most  worked  of  late  in  this 
department  has  been  that  which  Paley  designated  the 
evidence  of  "  undesigned  coincidences,"  and  of  which  he  gave 
so  admirable  a  first  sample  in  his  "  Horoe  Paulinas."  That 
commencement  has  been  followed  up  in  our  own  time 
with  ever- increasing  results  by  Professor  Blunt  and  Mr. 
Birks;  and  to  these  has  been  added,  this  very  year,  by 
another  Cambridge  divine.  Dr.  Howson,  a  valuable  enrich- 
ment, in  his  Hulsean  Lectures  on  the  Character  of  St.  Paul. 
In  depicting  successive  features  of  that  grand  character, 
second  only  in  grandeur  and  perfection  to  the  character  of 
Christ  himself.  Dr.  Howson  draws  his  materials  indifferently 
from  all -the  Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  the  latest 
as  well  as  the  earliest  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  and  from  the  records  of  his  speeches 
and  actions  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  finds  a 
perfect  harmony  in  all  the  indications  of  Paul's  character 
lying  scattered  over  the  face  of  all  these  documents,  or  lying 
deep  down  under  their  surface,  and  often  rather  implied  than 
expressed,  rather  whispered  than  outspoken,  half-concealed 
rather  than  flaunted  before  the  eyes ;  and  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  inference  which  he  draws  is  as  follows :  "  So 
far  as  the  'same  features  of  character  come  easily  and 
naturally  into  view  from  a  survey  of  all  the  docu- 
ments which  supply  our  information,  from  all  those 
parts  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  which   affect  this  Apostle, 
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and  from  all  the  letters  written  by  the  Apostle  him- 
self, we  obtain  an  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  all :  for  if 
we  can  follow  one  thread  through  the  whole,  even  though 
that  thread  be  a  fine  one,  it  is  surely  some  indication  that  the 
texture  of  the  whole  is  coherent ;  and  secondly,  so  far  as  a 
definite  and  self- consistent  character  emerges  into  view,  on  an 
examination  of  all  that  is  written  by  St.  Paul  or  concerning 
him,  so  far,  is  seems  to  me,  we  have  rather  a  stubborn  argu- 
ment to  present  against  the  theory  that  Christianity,  in  the 
form  in  which  the  New  Testament  exhibits  it,  came  together 
by  a  kind  of  accidental  or  mythical  process."  In  other 
words,  all  this  cumulative  evidence,  derived  from  numerous 
and  plainly  undesigned  coincidences,  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
many-sided  individuality  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  goes 
to  convey  a  deep  impression  ot  feeling  both  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  documents  and  of  the  reality  of  the  history.  But  this 
history,  if  real,  brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with  the  super- 
natural. For  it  is  a  capital  part  of  this  very  history  that 
St.  Paul  was  converted  by  a  miraculous  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and  that  on  several 
subsequent  occasions  he  was  admitted  to  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  his  risen  Lord. 

The  whole  New  Testament  teems  with  this  sort  of  evidence 
of  historical  reality ;  and  all  the  more  that  it  is  made  up 
partly  of  narratives  and  partly  of  letters,  that  so  consider- 
able an  interval  of  time  elapsed  between  the  composition  of 
its  earliest  and  its  latest  books,  and  that  so  many  difierent 
authors  contributed  to  the  collection.  Where  coincidences  are 
found  in  large  numbers,  under  such  conditions  of  the  collec- 
tion, they  cannot  be  accidental,  and  yet  are  plainly  unde- 
signed; and  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  reality 
of  the  events  and  the  persons  concerned.  As  Dr.  Howson 
remarks :  "  This  mine  of  evidence,  so  well  worked  in  some  of  its 
parts,  is  by  no  means  yet  exhausted ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  the 
narrow  vein  (narrow  but  yet  golden)  which  relates  simply 
to  St.  Paul's  persona]  character  has  ever  been  closely  and 
minutely  pursued."  Dr.  Howson's  own  contribution  to  the 
cumulative  argument  thus  accruing  is  both  original  and 
weighty,  and  it  is  only  an  earnest,  we  are  persuaded,  of  many 
more  contributions  to  it  which  are  yet  to  follow.  The  other 
eminent  characters  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John,  will  no  doubt  be  immediately  handled  in  the 
same  manner.  And  in  still  another  direction  we  begin  to 
discern  a  rich  vein  of  internal  evidence  underlying  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  never 
yet  been  entered  by  a  single  explorer.  We  can  only 
indicate  it  briefly. 
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It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Paul,  have  all  a  character  of  clear  and 
sharply-marked  individuality,  which  they  derive  from  the 
personal  idiosyncrasies  of  their  respective  authors,  who, 
though  entirely  one  in  Divine  inspiration,  were  still  ex- 
tremely different  in  natural  temperament  and  gifts,  and  in 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  We  can  see  the  tem- 
perament and  the  intellectual  type  of  each  of  the  men  in 
the  very  shapes  into  which  they  throw  Christian  truth — 
in  the  proportion  of  prominence  in  which  they  place  one  or 
another  of  its  parts  and  aspects — in  the  forms  of  language, 
argument,  or  illustration  which  they  employ  to  exhibit 
and  enforce  it  in  their  respective  epistles.  But,  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  also  un- 
mistakeable  indications  of  the  natural  temperament,  cha- 
racter, and  qualities  of  these  same  eminent  apostles.  Hero, 
then,  is  an  additional  subject  of  comparison  between  the 
histories  and  the  epistles — between  what  is  to  be  gathered 
about  the  men  from  the  scattered  notices  of  the  histories, 
and  what  is  to  be  gathered  about  them  from  a  minute  and 
searching  analysis  of  the  epistles.  The  German  divines 
have  long  been  engaged,  and  with  great  success,  in  making 
these  sej)arate  analyses  of  the  doctrinal  and  moral  teach- 
ing of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul — and  the  effect 
has  been  to  bring  out  to  view  their  points  of  individuality 
and  difference  quite  as  clearly  as  their  points  of  unity  and 
resemblance.  They  have  worked  in  this  vein  of  inquiry 
without  any  anticipation  of  the  evidential  use  to  which  the 
results  obtained  by  them  might  be  afterwards  applied.  But 
such  an  application  of  them  is  now  imminent,  and  will  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  internal  proof  of  historical  truth 
obtained  from  the  undesigned  coincidences,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  deep-lying  harmonies  of  the  New  Testament,  And  this 
addition^-be  it  observed,  will  not  be  quantitative  only,  but  quali- 
tative at  the  same  time.  The  coincidences  thus  laid  open  will 
be  of  a  different  kind  from  any  obtained  before.  They  will  be 
evolved,  not  by  comparing  fact  with  fact,  as  Paley  does,  but  by 
comparing  statements  of  fact  about  these  apostles,  made  by 
others,  with  statements  of  doctrine  made  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves. From  certain  facts  recorded  about  them,  not  by  them- 
selves but  by  others,  we  draw  our  own  conclusions  regarding 
their  temperaments,  and  mental  and  spiritual  habits,  as  men 
and  as  Christians ;  and  then,  when  we  turn  to  their  own  epistles, 
we  find,  upon  a  searching  analysis,  the  same  idiosyncrasies  of 
constitution  and  habit  manifesting  themselves,  in  their  several 
ways  of  looking  at,  and  handling,  and  setting  forth  the  same 
great  Christian  theme  which  is  common  to  them  all.   St.  Peter, 
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for  example,  is  as  unmistakeably  the  sanguine  Apostle  of  Hope 
in  his  two  epistles,  which  are  fuller  than  any  of  the  other 
epistles  of  the    Christian  future,  as  he  is  ever   the  ardent 
and  sanguine   Apostle   in  the  four  Gospels.     That  he  was 
so   is   only  an  inference,   indeed,  in  both   cases — from   his 
doings  in  the  Gospel,  and  from  his  teachings  in  the  epistles ; 
but  in  both   cases  the   inference   as   to  his  character    and 
temperament  is  clear  and  confident ;  while  the  coincidence 
or  harmony  thus  evolved  is  all  the  more  impressive,  because 
it  is  only  arrived  at  in  this  inferential  and  indirect  way, 
and  because  the  premises,  from  which  it  is  inferred  in  the 
two  cases,  are  so  diflPerent  in  kind  as  statements  of  fact  and 
statements  of  doctrine,  the  one  set  of  statements,  in  addition, 
being  made  by  the  Evangelists  in  regard  to  the  Apostle's 
early  life,  and  the  other  set  made  by  St.  Peter  himself,  at 
a  much  later  period  of  his   Christian  development.      But 
when  we  recognize,  in  this  way,  the  same  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies which  we  find  in  the  one  set  of  documents  reappearing 
again,  though  in  the  most  delicate  and  circuitous  and  unde- 
signed manner,  in  the  other  set  of  documents — will  not  this 
be  evidence  of   the  most  unexpected  and  convincing  kind 
both  of  the  truth  of  the  histories  and  the  genuineness  of 
the   letters  ?     Will  not  this  widely-reaching  and  almost  all- 
pervading  harmony — so  late  of  being  perceived,  but  so  real 
,  and  striking  when  at  last  laid  open — leave  upon  the  mind 
a  vivid  impression,  an  irresistible  feeling  of  reality  and  truth  ? 
Must  it  not  deepen  the  conviction  that  the  life,  whose  out- 
growths and  out- Sowings  are  preserved  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  a  real  life  ;  that  its  history,  in  other  words,  is  true 
and  genuine  history ;  and  if  such,  then  truly  supernatural, 
genuinely  and  authentically  Divine  ? 

(3.)  There  are  still  two  additional  lines  of  internal  evidence 
remaining  to  be  noticed ;  but  to  these  we  can  only  allude 
in  the  briefest  manner.  They  have  been  treated  of  respec- 
tively by  the  late  Professor  Auberlen,  of  Basle,  and  Pro- 
fessor Doedes,  of  Utrecht.  The  one  is  the  line  of  evidence 
by  which  we  carry  up  the  rise  of  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  in  its  written  form  to  a  date  as  early  as  twenty 
or  twenty -five  years  after  the  crucifixion.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Galatians 
can  all  be  traced  up  by  intrinsic  marks  to  that  period,  and  in 
these  we  find  the  whole  Christology  of  Christianity  already 
developed.  There  is  no  room  for  dispute  about  these  facts. 
Even  the  Tubingen  School  admits  the  genuineness  and  very 
early  date  of  the  four  last-named  epistles ;  and  these  four  aro 
far  the  most  important  of  the  six.  Here,  then,  we  have  in- 
trinsic and   quite  independent  evidence  of  the  fact — (inde- 
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pendent,  we  mean,  of  all  testimonies  exterior  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself) — that  that  whole    doctrine  of   the  Person  and 
personal  work  of  Christ,  which  forms  the   most  distinctive 
substance  of  the  New  Testament — the  very  kernel    of  the 
Gospel — was    already  put  into    a    written    form    within    a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  crucifixion.     Here  is  an  in- 
disputable   fact,    of   which   some    account    must   be   given. 
Here  is  an  indubitable  and  acknowledged  effect  produced  in 
the  views  and  convictions  of  men  who  were  most  of  them 
contemporaries    of   Christ,  which  must  have  had  a  cause. 
What  was  that   cause  ?      Our  Christian  belief  is  that  this 
early  Christology  was  founded  on  historical /ac^.     The  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  Christ  were  believed  and  taught  by 
the  early  Church,  simply  because  Jesus  Christ  had  actually 
risen  and  ascended ;   and  nothing  can  seem  to  us  more  plain 
and  certain  than  that  the  apostles  never  could  have  gone 
forth  to  publish  such  facts  about  their  Master,  if  they  had 
not  been  absolutely  convinced  of  their  reality  ;  and  that  they 
never  could  have  been  convinced  of  their  reality  if  the  facts 
had  never  occurred,  or  if  there  had  been  no  adequate  evidence 
of  their  occurrence.     The  characters  of  the  chief  apostles  are 
before  us  in  their  own  writings — both  their  intellectual  and 
their  moral  characters — and  we  can  clearly  see  that  they  were 
neither  fools  nor  knaves,  neither  senseless  enthusiasts  nor  de- 
signing impostors.     But  Strauss  and  Baur  allege  that  the 
Christology  of  these  six  epistles  and  the  rest  is  a  mythology. 
What !   a  mythology  so  immense,  so  systematic,  so  harmo- 
nious, so  complete,  all  developed  in  the  short  space  of  five-and- 
twenty  years,  less  than  a  single  generation  ! — all  developed, 
too,  in  the  minds  of  the  very  same  men  who  were  contempo- 
raries and  all  but  one  of  them  companions  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, and  who  knew  all  the  real  facts  of  His  earthly  career  as 
well  as  they  knew  anything  ! — all  developed,  besides,  in  the 
minds    of    men    to   whom,   as    Jews,   nothing    could    have 
appeared  more  impious  and  blasphemous  than  the  deification 
of  a  mere  man,  or  the  adoration  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God, 
unless  He  had  been  declared  to  be  such  by  the  voice  of  God 
himself  with  power !     Would  not  the  production  of  such  a 
,  mythology,  in  such  minds,  in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  have 
been   a   phenomenon  as  impossible  and   inconceivable  as  a 
miracle  is  alleged  to  be  ?     But  if  the  mythology  is  impos- 
sible, the  Christology  must  be  true,  and  no  more  than  the 
dogmatic  formulation  of  Divine  and  sublime  reality. 

(4).  It  is  in  a  similar  way  that  we  are  brought  close  up  to 
supernatural  reality  upon  the  fourth  line  of  internal  evi- 
dence still  remaining  to  be  noticed — and  no  more  than 
noticed.     Here  we  start  from  the  portion  of  Church  history 
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contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  illustrated  by  the 
Epistles,  and  travelling  upwards  we  arrive,  first,  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Gentile  Churches  by  St.  Paul — an  event  arising 
out  of  his  previous  miraculous  conversion;  and  next,  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision  by  the  Twelve — 
an  event  proceeding  upon  the  previous  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
Admit  the  miraculous  conversion  and  the  real  resurrection,  and 
both  these  events  of  primitive  Church  historj'^,  ^bout  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  are  fully  and  adequately  explained. 
They  are  undeniable  and  acknowledged  events  in  history, 
and  must  have  had  adequate  antecedents  to  produce  them, 
and  to  account  for  their  production.  The  New  Testament 
assigns  two  miracles  for  their  antecedents,  and  those  who 
refuse  that  account  of  the  events,  that  causation  of  the  effects, 
are  bound  to  substitute  another  account  and  another  causation 
that  shall  be  more  satisfactory.  Have  they  done  so  ?  No. 
Has  Strauss,  has  Baur,  has  R^nan  been  able  to  do  it  ?  No. 
Baur,  with  all  his  acuteness  and  power  of  historical  pragma- 
tism, is  helpless  ;  and  as  much  as  confesses  it,  by  maintaining 
that  it  is  enough  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
that  the  apostles  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  though 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  actually  occurred — as  though  it  was 
not  in  that  case  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  account  for  the 
rise  of  the  belief,  and  to  show  how,  on  natural  principles,  it 
could  possibly  have  arisen  and  become  fixed  and  immutable. 
And  he  is  equally  helpless  in  the  matter  of  St.  Pavd's  conver- 
sion. It  was  not  miraculous,  he  asserts,  and  yet  he  cannot 
show  how  it  could  be  other  than  mirac\ilou8.  It  was  only 
the  result  of  natural  causes  and  a  natural  process  ;  but  what 
the  natural  causes  and  process  were  he  is  unable  to  assign. 
Given  Saul's  sudden  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  death  of 
Christ — that,  instead  of  being  the  just  execution  of  an  impious 
blasphemer  and  deceiver,  as  he  had  always  hitherto  thought, 
it  was  really  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Lamb  of  God  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world — and  all  that 
follows  in  his  career  follows  naturally,  and  admits  of  easy  ex- 
planation. But  this  sudden  change  of  conviction,  so  immense 
in  its  amount  and  in  its  effects,  is  the  very  thing  which 
Baur  is  utterly  unable  to  account  for ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  miracle  in  history,  and  yet,  to 
save  his  philosophical  dogma,  he  will  not  confess  it  to  be  one, 
though  he  as  much  as  owns  his  inability  to  show  how  it  was 
or  could  be  anything  else. 

This  obstinate  and  immutable  determination  of  Baur  and 
Strauss — and  we  may  add,  of  Renan  and  Baden  Powell — 
to  admit  of  no  agency  or  causality  in  any  part  of  his- 
tory which  is   superior   to   the  powers  and  order  of  what 
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men  call  nature,  and  to  refuse  the  very  name  of  history  to 
all  narratives  which  assume  the  possibility  and  record  the 
reality  of  supernatural  intervention  in  human  affairs — leads  us 
to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  if  Christianity  is  continually 
unfolding  new  resources  of  argument  and  evidence  as  its  con- 
troversy with  unbelief  goes  on — unbelief,  on  the  other  side,  is 
also  continually  laying  more  and  more  bare  its  own  terrible 
tendencies  and  issues.  It  is  not  the  old  Deism  now  which 
stands  forth  as  the  rival  of  Christianity,  but  a  new  Pantheism, 
or,  rather,  a  new  and  revised  edition  and  re-issue  of  the  old 
Pagan  Pantheism  of  the  later  philosophies  of  Grreece  and  Rome, 
But  so  far  as  religious  life  and  duty  and  consolation  are  con- 
cerned. Pantheism  and  Atheism  come  much  to  the  same  thing. 
That  Strauss,  at  least,  has  arrived  at  this  terrible  issue,  is 
manifest  from  the  new  edition  of  his  book,  published  last 
year.  It  has  a  dedication  to  his  deceased  brother,  in  which  he 
gravely  commends  him  for  having  been  "  able  to  bear  up 
under  all  the  trials  of  life  without  any  help  from  religious 
faith,  and  to  die  calmly  and  peacefully  without  any  delusive 
hope  of  heaven.'  Unbelief,  then,  is  rapidly  nearing  the  abyss. 
In  the  person  of  its  most  advanced  professor  and  champion, 
it  has  actuall}"^  plunged  into  it.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
"  Leben  Jesu  "  Infidelity  has  spoken  its  very  last  word.  The 
only  alternative  in  religion  set  before  the  world  in  these  last 
days  is,  Christianity  or  nothing.  In  the  last  century,  the 
choice  was  between  Christianity  and  Deism.  Deism  is 
nowhere  now.  The  distinction  which  it  made  between  Grod 
and  nature  has  grown  obsolete,  and  has  given  place  to  the 
dogma  that  God  and  nature  are  identical  terms.  So  then 
the  final  choice  is  simply  between  Christianity  and  the  Pan- 
theistic abyss.  Are  we  to  hold  fast  the  glorious  Grospel  of 
Jesus  Christ — the  Light  and  the  Life  of  man — or  are  we 
to  fall  back  again  into  the  old  Paganism  from  which  Christ  has 
in  vain  redeemed  us,  and  the  whole  of  Caristendom  to  become 
again  a  world  "  without  God,  and  without  hope  ?  "  In  such 
circumstances,  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  us,  "  Will  ye  also 
go  away  ?  "  with  what  a  profound  sense  of  being  wholly  shut 
up  unto  Christ  as  our  only  possible  strength,  our  only  imagin- 
able hope,  must  we  all  reply,  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life !"  L. 
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Art.  y. — The  Dogmatic  Element  in  XTllmann^a   "  Siniessness 

of  Jesus." 

WE  have  not  been  slow  to  express,  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal,  our  high  regard  for  Dr.  Ullmann's  truly  clas- 
sical work  on  the  "  Siniessness  of  Jesus,"  considered  accord- 
ing to  its  professed  aim  and  general  execution,  as  a  work  on 
apologetical  theology.  There  is  a  beautiful  freshness  of 
thought  in  it,  and  the  charm  of  a  fine  morale,  which  have 
justly  rendered  it  extremely  acceptable  to  a  circle  of  readers 
whose  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  of  appreciation  render 
their  verdict  valuable,  and  their  favourable  verdict  gratifying. 
In  that  verdict  we  have  oftener  than  once  expressed  or  in- 
dicated our  acquiescence,  and  do  not  mean  now  to  qualify,  but 
rather,  in  a  word,  to  re-affirm  it.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  we  would  be  doing  justice  to  the  interests  of  truth,  nor 
putting  our  views  of  the  excellence  of  the  book,  considered  as 
a  whole  and  in  all  its  aspects,  in  the  form  in  which  we  would 
wish  them  finally  to  rest,  if  we  did  not  indicate  somewhat 
distinctly  our  conviction  that  in  its  bearings  on  Christian 
doctrine  it  requires  to  be  estimated  at  a  difierent  value  from 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  it  as  a  contribution  to 
apologetics.  For  this  reason  we  have  always  regretted  that 
the  work  had  not  terminated — where  as  a  work  in 
apologetical  theology  it  really  does  terminate — at  the  close 
of  Part  III.  Not  that  in  that  case  we  could  have  homolo- 
gated all  its  statements.  The  book  is  pervaded  by  one  serious 
error  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ,  against  which  we 
could  not  in  any  circumstances  have  refrained  from  reclaim- 
ing. But  in  Part  lY.,  entitled  "  Inferences  from  the  Fore- 
going," the  author  really  enters  on  the  field  of  dogmatical 
theology  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that,  in  that  department,  he 
is  not  by  any  means  so  much  at  home,  nor,  therefore,  entitled 
80  much  to  be  accepted  in  the  character  of  a  guide,  as  he  may 
fitly  claim  to  be  in  the  field  of  apologetics.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  disregarding  the  protest  which  he  has  recorded  in 
the  closing  sentence  of  his  introduction,  when  he  saj-s :  "  We 
enter  our  protest  against  anyone  applying  to  our  discussion 
a  measure  by  which  he  would  be  justified  in  determining 
upon  a  dogmatical  treatment  of  the  subject."  We  fully 
recognize  the  author's  right  to  adopt  his  own  method 
of  treatment ;  and  we  cordially  express  our  conviction 
that,  in  the  general  scope  of  his  work,  he  has  advanced 
upon  his  important  theme  from  the  right  point  and  in 
the    right    direction,    his    aim    being  to   educe  from  the 
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sinlessness  of  Jesus  an  argument  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  Divine  E,evelation.  It  is  not  that  we  desi- 
derate a  dogmatic  treatment  of  his  main  theme,  but  that 
we  take  exception  to  the  substantive  dogmas  or  doctrines 
which,  in  the  closing  part  of  his  volume,  he  professes  to  deduce 
as  inferences  from  his  own  apologetic  treatment  of  it.  For 
we  are  deeply  convinced  that  his  chapters  entitled  "  In- 
ferences in  Respect  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  "  and  "  In- 
ferences in  Respect  of  His  Mediation  between  God  and  Sinful 
Man,"  present  neither  conclusive  reasonings  nor  correct 
conclusions. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  Divine  nature  of  Jesus  we  find 
Ullmann  saying  (p.  238),  "From  his  sinlessness  we  may 
equally  deduce  the  pure  and  perfect  humanity  and  the  true 
divinity  of  His  person.'*  'Now,  it  would  surely  require  very 
great  confidence  in  the  deductive  process  gone  through,  to 
place  these  two  inferences,  in  point  of  conclusiveness,  so  com- 
pletely on  a  level  as  this  sentence  does.  The  first  is  scarcely 
to  be  called  an  inference  at  all.  It  scarcely  differs  by  a  hair's- 
breadth  from  the  fact  from  which  it  is  said  to  be  deduced. 
Unless  by  "  sinlessness "  we  understand  something  merely 
negative — and  against  this  notion  the  author  repeatedly  pro- 
tests— we  confess  we  can  hardly  distinguish  between  the  sin- 
lessness of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  and  the  purity  and  perfec- 
tion of  His  humanity.  The  inference  of  His  Divinity  from  His 
sinlessness,  to  our  mind,  stands  in  a  very  difierent  category. 
We  very  much  doubt  whether  any  competent  or  possible 
application  of  deductive  logic  can  enable  us  to  infer  the  one 
from  the  other ;  and  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  Ull- 
mann has  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it. 

He  dwells  at  some  length,  and  seems  to  lay  much  stress  as 
supporting  his  position,  on  the  fact  that  in  Jesus  we  have  not 
only  the  unique  phenomenon  of  a  sinless  man,  but  a  sinless 
man  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  sinful  men,  solicited  on  all 
sides  by  sinful  influences,  and  living  in  perfect  purity,  so  to 
speak,  in  an  atmosphere  of  sin.  But  his  attempt  to  establish 
a  nexus  between  this  fact  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  ob- 
viously unsuccessful.  Had  it  been  the  will  of  God  to  present 
to  us  an  instance  of  human  nature  perfectly  sinless,  and  cir- 
cumstanced in  the  main  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was,  it  does 
not  appear  why  this  could  not  have  been  attained  by  the  in- 
habitation of  God  by  His  Spirit  in  a  mere  human  person.  To 
afiirm  the  contradictory  proposition  were  manifestly  to  limit 
the  Divine  Omnipotence.  The  omnipotent  will  of  Deity  could 
have  directly  secured  this  result  without  one  of  the  Persons 
of  the  Deity  assuming  human  nature  into  personal  union 
with  the  Godhead.     To  say  otherwise  is  surely  to  limit,  with- 
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out  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  either  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  the  capacities  of  human  nature,  or  hoth. 

The  intellectual  and  especially  the  moral  heauty  and  per- 
fection of  Christ's  teaching  are  next  adduced  as  sustaining 
the  same  inference  of  His  Divinity  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  arrested  and  charmed  with  the  brilliant  passage  in 
which  he  presents  to  us  his  profound  appreciation  of  Christ's 
discharge  of  His  prophetic  office.  But  neither  during  the 
currency  of  the  long  and  beautiful  paragraph  (pp.  240,  241), 
nor  at  its  close,  does  he  indicate  any  logical  nexus  between 
the  Godhead  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  matchless  characteristics 
of  the  teaching. 

He  makes  a  more  explicit  attempt  to  connect  inferentially 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  with  His  miracles ;  and  here  his  logic  is 
still  more  at  fault,  as  was  indeed  to  be  expected ;  for  the 
argument  is  now  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  showing  that 
the  sinlessness  stands  logically  connected  with  the  miracles, 
and   then  the  miracles  with  the  Divinity.     He  refers  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  inquiry,  where  he  had  directed  attention 
1o  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  from  His 
'miracles  (p.  241).     And  so  long  as  the  enchantments  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  and  sorcerers  are  borne  in  mind,  no  one, 
"\ve  presume,  will  deny  this  difficulty,  or  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  exhibition  of  supernatural  powers  is  not  per  se  any 
necessary,  any  direct  and  immediate,  evidence  of  a  Divine 
commission.     Ullmann  thinks,  however,  that  "  it  is  another 
thing  when  he  who  is  reported  to  have  performed  miracles  is 
recognized  as  sinless  "     And  so,  rightly  regarded,  it  is.     The 
sj'llogisra,  then,  is  of  the  simplest  form:  Sinlessness  is  exclusive 
alike  of  falsehood  and  presumption  ;  Jesus  asserted  that  His 
miracles  were  wrought  by  the  finger  of  God,  an  assertion  in 
which  there  was  either  falsehood  or  presumption,  or  both,  if 
He  did  not  with  absolute  conviction  know  it  to  be  true  ;  there- 
fore, it  was  true,  and  He  was  the  sent  of  God.     But  the  logic 
of  Ullmann  takes  a  very  different  form  from  this  ;  or  rather 
undertakes  a  very  different  task,  in  reality  turning  aside  from 
the  object  which  he  professes  to  have  in  view.     Instead  of 
really  carrying  on  the  demonstration  of  his  proposition,  that 
miracles  by  a  Sinless  One  are  a  proof  of  his  Divinity,  he  sub- 
stitutes the  affirmation  of  another  proposition,  as  if  it  consti- 
tuted a  proof  of  the  former,  while  even  of  this  new  proposition 
itself  he  furnishes  no  proof  whatever,  and  does  not  seem  to 
8oe  that,  even  although  proved,  it  would  be  in  no  respect 
helpful  towards  proving  that  which  he  professes  to  establish. 
We  give  his  words  (pp.  241-2)  :  "  It  is  another  thing,  how- 
ever, when  he  who  is  reported  to  have  performed  miracles  is 
recognized  as  the  Sinless  One.     Then  miracles  are  seen  to  be 
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only  a  natural  outflow  of  that  which  is  already  contained  in 
the  personality,  they  are  of  the  same  significance,  in  respect 
of  the  natural  powers,  as  sinlessness  is  in  respect  of  the  moral 
powers.  To  recognize  Jesus  as  sinlessly  holy,  and  to  deny  the 
miraculous  element  in  His  career,  would  be  self- contradictory. 
On  the  contrary,  if  such  an  element  were  wanting,  we  should 
feel  that  there  was  deficiency.  Sinlessness  itself  involves  the 
miraculous,  in  principle.  It  is  a  new  commencement  in  the 
midst  of  a  sinful  race,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
Divine  causality  ;  and,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  a  perfectly 
sinless  man  is  no  whit  less  miraculous  a  phenomenon  in  the 
moral  world  than  a  man  raised  from  the  dead  is  in  the 
natural  world.  The  fundamental  miracle  of  Christianity,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  closely  connected  with  the  fact  of  His 
sinlessness  :  for  by  reason  of  the  connexion  between  death  and 
sin,  death  cannot  have  the  same  significance  for  one  who  is 
perfectly  holy  as  it  necessarily  has  for  the  sinner." 

Now,  why  should  it  be  affirmed  to  be  self-contradictory  to 
recognize  the  sinlessness  of  an  agent,  and  to  deny  a  miraculous 
element  in  his  career  ?  And  if  the  severance  of  these  two 
things  involves  a  contradiction,  how  could  the  absence  of  one 
of  them  present  itself  as  merely  a  "  deficiency,"  or  present 
itself  at  all  ?  But  where  is  the  contradiction  ?  There  is  no 
contradiction  in  terras.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  thought ; 
for  the  ideas  of  sinlessness  and  of  the  absence  of  supernatural 
physical  powers  may  be  conceived  as  realized  in  the  same 
individual,  and  were,  indeed,  realized,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the 
first  Adam  in  Eden.  Ullmann  gives  no  pretence  of  proof  of 
this  self-contradiction ;  he  merely  affirms  it,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  sinlessness  involves  the  miraculous.  Moreover,  it  is 
utterly  out  of  place  to  allege  that  sinlessness  in  the  midst  of 
a  sinful  race  can  only  be  explained  by  a  Divine  causality. 
We  at  once  admit  that ;  and  we  add  that  sinlessness  in  heaven 
even  can  only  be  explained  by  a  Divine  causality.  But  to 
call  in  a  Divine  causality  is  something  very  different  from 
inferring  the  Grodhead  of  the  Sinless  Man.  It  is  equally  out 
of  place  to  refer  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  unless  it  were  in 
order  to  bring  into  view  that  aspect  of  His  resurrection  in 
which  He  is  seen  to  have,  by  His  own  Divine  power,  raised 
himself  from  the  dead,  as  He  received  commandment  from 
the  Father  to  do,  according  to  His  own  saying :  "I  have 
power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again  : 
this  commandment  received  I  of  my  Father."  Except  in 
this  view,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  no  bearing  on  the 
argument  which  Ullmann  professes  to  have  in  hand.  For  it 
is  not  as  the  object  on  whom  miraculous  power  was  exercised, 
but  as  the  agent  by  whom  miraculous  power  was  put  forth, 
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that  it  behoves  him  for  his  present  purpose  to  contemplato 
the  Sinless  One.  He  has  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  from  "  the  way  in  which  He  discharged  His 
duties  as  a  teacher  and  in  which  He  w^rought  His  miracles." 
He  has  expressly  affirmed  that  miracles  are  seen  to  be  "  only 
a  natural  outflow  of  that  which  is  already  contained  in  the 
personality  of  one  who  is  recognized  as  sinless."  We  confess 
we  have  not  seen  this ;  and  we  are  sure  that  Ullmann  has 
not  shown  it — that  he  has  not  even  tried  to  show  it,  but  only, 
after  affirming  it,  gone  on  to  make  some  other  and  irrelevant 
affirmations. 

But  the  inconclusiveness  of  these  reasonings,  however  un- 
fortunate as  fitted  to  weaken  the  real  polemic  value  of  the 
work  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  apologetics,  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment  compared  with  the  question.  What  is  the  real 
conclusion  at  which  these  reasonings  aim  ?  Is  it  really  true 
and  proper  Godhead  that  Ullmann,  though  thus  unsuccess- 
fully, attempts  to  vindicate  for  the  Sinless  One  ?  We  have 
very  serious  doubts  as  to  this.  Among  the  various  expressions 
he  makes  use  of,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  is  not  equivocal 
or  ambiguous,  and  some  that  are  even  positively  erroneous, 
and,  taken  in  their  obvious  and  natural  meaning,  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  Jesus  being  a  Divine  Person.  He  speaks 
(p.  239)  of  the  humanity  and  the  Divinity  of  His  person  "  in- 
terpenetrating "  each  other,  and  this  as  something  in  addition 
to  "  union."  Again,  he  speaks  of  Christ's  Divine  hutnanity — a 
phrase  which  is  either  absurd  and  meaningless,  or  must  bo 
regarded  as  implying  a  confusion  of  the  natures.  For,  how- 
ever much  such  an  expression,  and  the  cognate  one 
of  "  the  Divine  Man,"  may  have  come  into  vogue  in  some 
quarters,  and  be  helped  into  currency  by  some  who  have  no 
thought  of  propagating  error,  we  are  convinced  that  they  are 
as  truly,  though  not  so  obviously,  erroneous,  as  if  we  were  to 
reverse  the  adjective  and  the  noun,  and  talk  of  Christ's 
human  Godhead,  or  designate  Him  as  the  human  God.  The 
offensiveness  of  these  expressions  is  more  glaring,  but  they 
do  not  more  decisively  imply  a  confusion  of  the  natures. 
While  using  expressions  like  these,  Ullmann  never  once 
directly  asserts  that  Jesus  is  a  Divine  Person.  He  argues 
that  His  sinlessness  indicates  the  presence  of  a  Divine 
element ;  and  again,  that  it  compels  the  recognition  in  Him 
of  a  higher  principle,  a  principle  which  lies  beyond  human 
nature  and  human  powers.  But  for  aught  that  his  dogmatic 
embraces,  this  supernatural  principle  or  element  need  not  be 
the  Godhead  itself  as  furnishing  the  entire  of  Christ's  per- 
sonality, according  to  the  faith  of  Evangelical  Christendom 
and  even  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself,  but  merely  Divine 
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grace,  whereby  even  imperfect  saints  on  earth  are,  according 
to  scriptural  phraseology,  declared  to  be  "  made  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature."  He  thinks  it  must  be  conceded  that  a 
Divine  principle  conditioned  the  original  integrity  of  Jesus  ; 
and  so  it  must,  if  by  "principle"  is  meant  agency  or 
"  causality."  The  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Grhost  was 
required  to  secure  the  unblemished  holiness  of  God's  holy 
Child  Jesus  in  His  conception  in  the  Virgin's  womb.  But  is 
it  self-evident  that  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  have  created  in 
perfect  purity  a  numerical  instance  of  humanity,  without  that 
humanity  being  in  the  instant  of  its  creation  united  to  one  of 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  exempted,  from  the  first  and 
for  ever,  from  being  the  humanity  of  a  human  person  ?  ,  This, 
Ullmann  does  not  undertake  to  prove  ;  and,  we  presume,  he 
must  have  utterly  failed,  had  he  essayed  to  demonstrate  any 
such  limitation  of  the  power  of  God.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  such  precise  idea  of  what  he  calls 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  as  would  have  induced  him  to  face  this 
proposition,  as  the  heading  of  his  chapter  and  the  exigencies 
of  his  professed  design  ought  to  have  led  him  to  do.  He  goes 
on  to  affirm  merely  that  the  Divine  principle,  which  must  be 
conceded,  was  a  constituent  in  His  personality.  Now,  whether 
"  personality "  can  properly  be  said  to  have  constituent 
elements  at  all,  we  leave  to  the  department  of  metaphysics  to 
decide ;  for  it  is  not  as  metaphysicians,  but  as  theologians, 
that  we  are  concerned  in  discussing  this  really  attractive 
book.  But,  apart  from  all  metaphysical  questions,  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  over  without  distinct  condemnation  the  aver- 
ment that  the  Divine  principle  in  Jesus  formed  a  constituent 
element  in  His  personality.  There  was  no  human  person  to 
whom  His  human  nature  belonged.  The  only  person  to 
whom  it  ever  did  or  will  belong  is  the  person  of  Jesus.  He 
was  a  person,  and  of  course  possessed  of  all  His  personality, 
before  He  -assumed  it ;  and  of  course  He  remained  the  same 
person,  and  retained  His  personality  unaltered,  when  and 
after  He  assumed  it.  The  whole  undivided  personality  of 
Jesus  is  His  as  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead.  Taberna- 
cling with  men  in  human  flesh,  clothed  (as  we  say)  in  human 
nature,  not  in  any  union  with  a  human  person  or  a  human 
personality.  He  was — and,  seated  in  glorified  humanity  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  He  now  is — the  same  Person,  in  altered 
circumstances,  but  the  same  Person,  as  He  was  from  ever- 
lasting before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  And  when  Ull- 
mann goes  on  to  tell  us  concerning  the  Divine  principle — 
which  he  recognizes  in  Jesus  as  a  logical  necessity  of  His  sin- 
lessness,  and  recognizes,  be  it  observed,  as  that  Divine  nature 
which  he  claims  for  the  Sinless  One — that  "  it  grew  and  pro- 
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gressed  in  perfect  symmetry  and  in  harmony  with  the  human 
element"  (p.  2Ji8),  we  are  positively  precluded  from  regarding 
this  as  anything  more  than  a  principle  of  grace  manifesting 
itself  in  perfect  freedom  from  co-existing  sin,  as  it  will  do  in 
perfected  saints  in  heaven — in  those  who  even  on  earth  are, 
by  God's  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  made  par- 
takers of  a  Divine  nature,  in  no  respect  higher  in  kind  than 
TJllmann's  argument  thus  claims  for  the  Son  of  God.  He 
may  go  on  through  one  or  two  more  sentences  of  this  sort, 
and  land  us,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  conviction  that  "  we  are 
thus  led  from  the  Sinless  Son  of  Man  to  the  Son  of  God ;  " 
but  any  "Son  of  God"  which  any  such  process  of  reasoning  can 
rise  to  can  be  no  truly  Divine  Person,  but  merely  a  creature, 
whom  an  expansive  and  powerful  inward  "  element "  or 
"  principle"  of  grace  and  holiness  has  elevated  to  a  position 
of  Arian  pre-eminence. 

We  are  grieved  to  adduce  evidence  so  conclusive  that  the 
"  Divinity  "  which  Ullmann  claims  for  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
falls  thus  infinitely  short  of  what  Jesus  claimed  for  Himself. 
That  Ullmann  means  to  assert  Arian  doctrine  we  have  no 
idea.  It  is  manifestly  the  beggarly  relics  and  trammels  of 
Pantheism,  which  still  hamper  him  to  a  degree  of  which  he 
is  unconscious.  He  believes,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt, 
that  his  book  is  a  'direct  and  powerful  protest  against  Pan- 
theism. And  we  cordially  admit  that  it  is  so ;  while  we  also 
hold  that  it  is  plainly  capable  of  such  revision,  and,  in  some 
parts,  such  remodelling,  as  would  render  its  protest  more 
powerful  still.  But  it  is  quite  evident,  in  thejirst  place,  that 
in  perilling  a  demonstration  of  Christ's  Divine  nature  on  His 
sinlessness,  he  has  proposed  to  himself  an  undertaking  in 
which  no  logic  can  bear  him  out,  without  introducing  some 
other  element  into  the  argument,  such  as  that  his  sinlessness 
renders  His  own  assertion  of  His  Divine  nature  irrefragably 
true ;  and,  m  the  second  place,  that  it  is  only  the  fact  of  the 
Divinity  which  He  claims  and  attempts  to  vindicate  for  the 
Sinless  One  on  the  simple  ground  of  his  sinlessness  being 
something  infinitely  short  of  true  and  proper  Godhead — for 
anything  less  must  be  infinitely  less — which  has  deceived  him 
into  the  belief  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his  demonstration. 
Had  he  proposed  to  himself  the  task  of  demonstrating  that 
the  sinless  humanity  of  Jesus  was  not  the  humanity  of  a 
human  person  but  of  a  Divine  person,  he  would  have  seen 
how  hopeless  it  must  be  to  prove  this  from  the  mere  fact  of 
its  sinlessness. 

It  is  highly  important  also  to  observe  that,  had  Ullmann 
believed  this  fundamental  doctrine  concerning  the  Divine 
Person   of  Christ,  it  might  have  saved  his  beautiful  mono- 
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graph  from  the  serious  blemish  that  pervades  it.  "We  refer 
to  his  unfortunate  assertion  of  the  peccability  of  Christ,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  possibility  of  sin  existing  in  Him.  The 
admission  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  alto- 
gether ultroneous,  being  in  no  respect  called  for  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  argument,  and  being,  in  fact,  irrelevant  to  the 
apologetical  discussion  of  the  subject.  All  that  requires  to 
be  postulated — or,  if  not  postulated,  proved — is  the  historical 
fact  of  Christ's  actual  sinlessness.  At  this  stage,  it  is  pre- 
mature either  to  affirm  or  deny  on  the  question  of  his  pecca- 
bility. But  when  the  apologetic  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  closed,  and  a  right  has  been  established  for  the  Sinless  Ono 
authoritatively  to  announce  His  own  claim  to  true  and  proper 
Godhead,  this  question  is  then  virtually  closed,  and  no  alter- 
native in  deciding  on  it  is  left.  For  if  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
is  admitted  to  be  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  and  if 
the  admission  is  made  without  palpable  confusion  of  thought, 
to  affirm  the  possibility  that  He  could  sin  is  knowingly  to 
affirm  the  possibility  that  God  could  sin.  Any  hesitation  to 
admit  the  identity,  or,  at  least,  the  full  equivalence,  of  these 
two  affirmations  can  originate  only  in  a  misapprehension  of 
the  fundamental  idea  implied  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
Word.  Our  author  asserts  that '"  the  possibility  of  sin  can 
never  be  severed  from  human  nature,  created  as  it  is,  and 
placed  under  a  law  of  development."  But  we  must  meet  this 
assertion  with  its  direct  contradictory  ;  for  the  possibility  of 
sin  has  been  severed  from  human  nature,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
Sinless  One  human  nature  is  severed  from  human  personality, 
and  presented  to  our  view  not  as  the  human  nature  of  a 
human  person,  but  the  human  nature  of  a  Divine  Person-7- 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  as  God's 
holy  Child  Jesus  ;  and  human  nature,  too,  in  this  Divine 
Person,  placed  under  the  law  of  development  as  much  as  in 
any  human  person,  for  "  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  in 
stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man."  The  only  pos- 
sible evasion,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  impecca- 
bility is  to  claim  a  right  to  distinguish  between  the  human 
nature  and  the  Divine  Person  whose  human  nature  it  is, 
and  then  to  assert  that  human  nature,  considered  in  itself,  is 
peccable.  This,  of  course,  on  the  assumption,  is  grammatically 
intelligible ;  but  the  assumption,  for  the  purpose  in  mew,  is 
absurd.  Peccability  and  impeccability  are  attributes  of  per- 
sons, and  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  either  of  them  concerning 
any  nature,  and  not  to  affirm  it  of  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  nature  belongs.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  a  loose 
and  incorrect  sense,  human  nature  is  said  to  be  corrupt.  But 
this  phraseology  is  endurable  only  because,  in  the  use  of  it, 
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there  is  an  obvious  and  acknowledged  confusion  in  thouglit 
between  the  nature  and  the  persons  or  race  whose  nature  it 
is.     To  eliminate  that  confusion,  and,  instead  of  confounding, 
expressly  to  distinguish  between  the  nature  and  the  person, 
as  the  evasion  we  are  considering  proposes  to  do,  renders 
such  expressions  utterly  intolerable ;  as  any  one  in  the  trust- 
worthy exercise  of  his  intellect  will  find  who  attempts  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  a  peccable  nature  where  there  is  no  peccable 
person.     To  affirm  the  peccability  of  Christ's  human  nature 
is  to  affirm  the  peccability  of  Christ  himself,  and  inasmuch  as 
He  is  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  this  is  seen  to  be 
the  affirmation  of  what  is  absolutely  false  and  impossible.    In 
support  of  his  unhappy  notion,  Ullmann  refers  to  the  passages 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
been  made  perfect  through  suffering  (Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9).    But  it 
is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  "perfection"  which  Jesus 
is  thus  said  to  have  attained  consisted  merely  or  even  chiefly 
in  any  subjective  development  of  moral  and  spiritual  excel- 
lence ;  though  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  His  humanity — ever 
pure — was  toned,  through  the  sufferings  He  underwent  and 
the  obedience  in   suffering  which  He  rendered,  alike  into 
growing  strength  and  delicacy  of  moral  and  spiritual  capa- 
bilities.    But  that  this  "  perfection  "  consisted  in  His  being 
elevated,  as  the  result  or  reward  of  His  suffering  and  obedience, 
from  the  sphere  or  region  of  peccability  to  that  of  impecca- 
bility, is  an  idea  still  more  completely  without  the  shadow  of 
foundation.      And  the   striking  verbal   equivalence  of  the 
TsXsicua-ai  and  TsXs<co9e»f  of  these  passages  with  the  Tsr4\e(TTon, 
"  it  is  finished,"  of  Calvary — not  to  mention  the  contexts  of 
the  passages  themselves,  and  the  argument  that  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  has  on  hand — proves  very  convincingly  that  it 
is  not  subjective  personal  perfection  that  is  intended,  but  the 
official  perfection  of  Christ  in  that  objective  work  of  atone- 
ment and  reconciliation  which,  through  suffering  and  on  the 
cross,  he  conclusively  achieved. 

But  the  strength  of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  notion  of 
Christ's  peccability  seems  to  be  perilled  on  the  assertion  that 
the  opposite  doctrine  renders  His  temptation  docetic  or  unreal 
(p.  48).  Now,  we  can  deal  with  this  only  as  with  an  objection 
to  demonstrated  and  certain  truth.  We  hold  that  Christ's  im- 
peccability is  demonstrated  by  the  simple  enunciation  of  what 
is  implied  in  the  incarnation — namely,  that  in  the  Sinless 
Man  we  are  not  contemplating  the  nature  of  a  human  person, 
but  the  human  nature  of  One  who  is  God.  Tliat  this  Man 
was  really  tempted,  not  in  semblance  and  outward  show 
merely,  but  so  as  that  "  He  suffered,"  and  suffered  intensely, 
'*  being  tempted,"  is  a  truth  that  rests  on  abundant  scriptural, 
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that  is,  historical,  evidence,  and  on  direct  scriptural  assertion. 
To  propound,  therefore,  either  of  these  truths  as  an  objection 
against  the  other,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  inconsistent, 
when  they  are  both  demonstrated,  each  on  its  own  appropriate 
and   sufficient   evidence,   is   irrational.      The   objection,    ac- 
cordingly, ought  to  be  given  up  as  an  objection,  seeing  that 
it  amounts  simply  to  an  acknowledgment  of  intellectual  in- 
firmity, and.  propounded  only  as  a  difficulty,  in  reference  to 
which  the  objector,  abandoning  it  as  a  weapon  of  controversy, 
solicits,  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  a  brotherly  conference  for 
instruction — mutual  instruction  if  you  will.     Approaching  it 
in  this  spirit,  we  would — we  trust  with  emulous  humility — 
neither  despair  of  giving  nor  of  receiving  some  measure  of 
light  into  what  is  really  a  deep  but  demonstrated  and  in- 
tensely interesting  mystery,  being,  indeed,  but  one  depart- 
ment or  corollary  of  thought  and  of  fact  in  the  great  mystery* 
of  godliness — God  manifest  in  the  flesh.     In  any  other  spirit 
we   would   not    consent   to   attempt    elucidating    the    inner 
harmony  between   Christ's  impeccability  and  the  reality  of 
His   sufferings  from  temptation  ;    and  as  the  scope  of  this 
discussion  does  not  require  further  consideration  of  it,  and 
the  limits  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  preclude  ex  abundante 
argument,  we  must  pass  on  to  another  portion  of  our  subject. 
II.   The   section  on  the  mediation  of  the  Sinless  Jesus, 
while  seriously  defective,  is  a  very  interesting  study.    Amidst 
all  its  A^agueness  there  are    here    and    there  such  approxi- 
mations   to    the     scriptural    doctrine   of    Christ's    atoning 
work,    that    we   feel   as    if    on  the   verge    of   having    the 
well-known  familiar  truth  presented    to   us    in    some  fine 
fresh  form,  and  from  an  original  point  of  view.      Accord- 
ingly our  disappointment  is  great  to  see  the  author's  truly, 
beautiful  and    highly  spiritual  mind,  after  pointing  in  the 
right   direction   through    some    original    train  of    thought, 
turn  asido.  as  if  affrighted,  exactly  when  a  little  further  pro- 
secution of  it  would  have  landed  him  in  the  full  glory  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  cross.     We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him 
through  the  successive  paragraphs  of  this  portion  of  his  work 
indicating  the  error  or  defect  of  his  various  trains  of  thought, 
many  of  them,  we  cordially  admit,  very  striking  even  when 
not   always   strictly   correct.     It   will,    we   think,    be   more 
serviceable,  if  we  can  indicate  somewhat  distinctly  and  fully 
the  great  leading  category  of  error  which  vitiates  all  his 
reasoning.     JNow  we  are  persuaded  that  what  renders  correct 

*  "There  is  a  great  difference  between  attempting  to  comprehend  what  is  in 
its  very  nature  incomprehensible,  and  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  error  and 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  so  that  the  mystery  may  be  traly  seen  and  felt  to  be 
incomprehensible," — Tree  of  Life,  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  Stewart,  of  Cromarty. 
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conclusions  in  the  line  of  thinking  which  Ullmann  pursues  on 
this  subject  unattainable  is  that  he  conducts  the  inquiry 
under  the  influence  of  an  overweening  and  unreasonable 
preference  for  the  subjective  element,  and  a  corresponding 
depreciation  of  all  that  is  objective.  For  our  part,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  one  great  function  of  en- 
lightened spiritual  reason — apart  from  the  discharge  of  which 
its  validity  cannot  be  vindicated — is  to  maintain  a  finely- 
balanced  harmony  between  exactly  these  two  elements.  We 
are  accustomed  to  recognize  in  moral  law,  an  objective 
presentation  of  the  authoritative  Divine  will  for  man's  duty  ; 
in  Holy  Scripture,  the  inspired  record  of  an  objective  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  mind  for  man's  belief;  in  the  special 
work  of  Christ,  an  objective  transaction  of  substitutionary 
juridical  sacrifice  and  meritorious  intercession  in  prosecution 
of  the  Divine  design  of  man's  redemption ;  and  in  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  on  the  side  of  it  presented  to  us,  an 
objective  proposal  of  terms  of  reconciliation  postulating  and 
proceeding  upon  that  redeeming  work,  and  a  grant  or  proffer 
of  all  saving  blessings  to  be  acquiesced  in  and  received  by 
faith.  And  all  true  and  valid  Christian  life  we  believe  to  be 
the  result  of  these  objective  realities  being,  under  the 
quickening  and  controlling  agency  of  God's  Spirit,  more  or 
less  distinctly  embraced  in  faith  by  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
transmuted  into  the  materiel  of  a  subjective  spiritual  develop- 
ment, and  thereby  a  trustworthy  Christian  consciousness. 
And  hence,  in  this  view,  when  the  objective  element  is  dis- 
paraged and  displaced — and  as  in  some  spiritualistic  writers 
all  but  annihilated — we  cannot  see  how  our  relation  to  God, 
on  the  Christian  scheme,  can  possibly  be  conducted,  or  even 
consciously  recognized  at  all.  Now,  the  violation  of  this 
harmony  on  Ullmann's  part — the  tendency  to  assign  a 
dominant  influence  to  the  subjective,  well-nigh  to  the 
swallowing  up  of  all  objective  reality,  in  the  mediation  of 
Christ — appears  with  singularly -instructive  systematic  per- 
sistency. Arranging  in  somewhat  orderly  progression  the 
instances  of  this  which  pervade  and  deteriorate  all  his 
reasonings — 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  depreciation  of  moral  law ;  no 
doubt  as  in  contrast  with  the  value  of  Christ's  example,  but 
expressly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  objective  (though  for 
that  matter  Christ's  example,  as  an  example,  is  objective  too), 
or,  in  the  author's  own  words,  because  "  it  stands  above  and 
outside  of  our  life."  It  is  distressing  to  find  an  author  en- 
dowed with  keen  intellect  and  fine  spiritual  feeling  like 
Ullmann  abetting  men  of  unspeakably  smaller  calibre  in  dis- 
paraging the  Old  Testament  exhibition  of  the  Divine  law. 
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"  As  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  does  not,"  he  says, 
"  present  the  standard  of  good  in  its  greatest  perfection,  nor 
in  the  whole  depth  of  its  free  inwardness."  The  writer  of  the 
19th  and  119th  Psalms  assuredly  endorses  no  such  sentiment 
as  this.  He  sees  no  want  of  "perfection"  in  it,  and  enter- 
tains no  fear  of  his  spiritual  "  freedom,"  if  he  can  only  have 
respect  to  all  its  commandments.  The  Apostle  James,  also, 
does  not  hesitate  to  eulogize  it  precisely  as  the  "  perfect  law 
of  liberty."  And  Paul  did  not  find  it  deficient  in  "  depth  " 
and  "  inwardness."  He  recognized  it  as  an  inward  law, 
claiming  to  rule  the  innermost  desires  of  the  spirit ;  as  every- 
one will  find  who  deals  honestly  with  its  imperative  com- 
mandment, "  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  And  whether  the  good, 
in  the  whole  depth  of  its  free  inwardness,  be  not  contained  in 
it,  we  have  only  to  inquire  at  the  mouth  of  Him  who  pro- 
fessed not  to  add,  but  only  to  interpret,  when  he  summed  up 
that  Old  Testament  law  in  the  two-fold  requirement,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ; 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Can  there  be  freer  inward- 
ness than  that  of  love  ?  Can  there  be  deeper  depth  of  love 
than  that  which  pervades  and  energizes  the  "  whole  "  heart, 
and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind  ?  Of  course,  there  are 
gracious  ends  to  be  served  by  the  living  embodiment  of  this 
law  in  the  example  of  the  Son  of  God,  such  as  no  mere  objective 
moral  legislation  can  accomplish.  But  it  is  a  poor  honour 
put  on  Christ's  example,  if  it  cannot  be  set  forth  in  its  excel- 
lence except  in  contrast  with,  and  depreciation  of,  that  law 
which  He  embodied  in  His  obedience  unto  death,  wherein  He 
magnified  and  made  it  honourable.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
mere  objective  example  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  example, 
which  Ullmann  contrasts  with  moral  law.  In  that  point  of 
view,  as  we  have  said,  the  disparagement  of  what  is  merely 
outward,  *'  above  and  outside  of  us,"  would  be  equally  in 
point,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  element  of  authority  and 
command,  which  example  merely  as  such  does  not  carry  with 
it,  is  lost.  But  Ullmann  regards  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  as 
in  itself  a  subjective,  sanctifying  power.  Apart  from  the 
sovereign  regenerating  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  recog- 
nizes in  it  an  influence  fitted  per  se  to  assimilate  mankind  to 
itself.  "  Such  a  character,"  he  says,  "  will  of  necessity  possess 
a  marvellous  power  to  conquer  sin  without,  and  to  restore  a 
religious  and  moral  community,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
and  purposes  of  God."  Whence,  then,  we  may  well  ask,  did 
it  come  to  pass,  that  this  "  necessity  "  did  not  obviate  such 
marvellous  contentions  with  the  Jews  as  we  find  Jesus  pro- 
secuting with  them  in  the  8th  Chapter  of  John  (verse  33  to 
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the  end)  ?     How  came  it  to  pass  that  even  His  own  received 
Him  not  ?     And  if  the  Holy  Spirit's  direct  work  on  the  souls 
of  men  is  set  aside,  and  so  much  subjective  power  attributed 
to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  how  can  we  explain  His  promise 
to  the  disciples  that  greater  works  than  He  did  should  they 
do,  because  He  went  unto  the  Father,  because  He  withdrew 
from  men  the  opportunity  of  contemplating  that  character  to 
which  so  much  is  thus  attributed  ?   How  was  it  possible  that, 
with  less  holiness  than  His,  the  influence  of  His  apostles 
should  be  so  much  greater  than  His  own  ?     But  the  fact  is 
that  Ullmann's  nervous  dread   of  what  is  objective  blinds 
him  to  the  beautiful  dualism  which  the  orthodox  Churches 
recognize  in  Christianity,  in  which  we  see,  on  the  one  hand 
the  (Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  personally  in  a 
holy  human  nature,  and  achieving  a  perfect  objective  work 
of  reconciliation  and  redemption ;  and,  on  the  other  hand 
also,    the    Third    Person    of    the    Godhead    dwelling,   by 
sovereign  dispensation,  i&  the  Church,  and  revealing    and 
forming  Christ  subjectively  in  the  souls  of  men.     Instead  of 
these  two  great  facts  and  factors  of  a  living  Christianity,  in  the 
harmony  of  which  the  balance  of  objective  reality  and  sub- 
jective validity  is    so  finely  preserved,  UUman    recognizes 
only  one.     He  assigns  to  the  incarnation  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate function  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  invading  and  dis- 
pensing with  the  work  of  the  Spirit.     He  tells  us  that  "  in 
His  person  a  living  power  for  the  awakening  of  the  know- 
ledge of,  and  sorrow  for,  sin  was  implanted  in  humanity." 
That  is  to  say,  instead  of  recognizing  first  the  Son  of  God 
tabernacling  among  men  in  the  flesh,  and  then  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelling  in  individual  men,  applying  to  them  individually 
the  Son's  work,  and  reproducing  in  them  His  image,  and 
ultimately  His  sinlessness — we  are  to  accept  in  lieu  of  these, 
an  inarticulate  power  now  operating  in  humanity ;    a  Pan- 
Ohristism,  in  short ;  a  doctrinal  phenomenon  in  the  depart- 
ment of  revealed  religion  presenting  a  singular  analogue  to 
Pantheism  in  the  field  of  natural  religion.     And  to  this  the 
tendency  seems  inevitable,  if  we  once  shift  our  footing  from 
the  ground  of  objective  perfect  moral  law,  and  objective  per- 
fect sacrificial  expiation  of  the  breach  of  it. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  in  the  same  direction  of  depreciating 
and  displacing  what  is  objective  that  we  find  our  author  dis- 
cussing the  mediation  of  Christ  with  no  allusion  to  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  The  Covenant  of  Grace  is  the  ostensible 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  legal  charter  of  the  mediation.  The  nature 
and  surpassing  excellence  of  Christ's  ministry  are  explained 
by  the  terms  and  the  "  goodness  "  and  "  faultlessness  "  of  the 
covenant  whereof  He  is  the  Mediator  (Heb.  viii.,  Gal.  iii). 
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That  covenant  expounds  the  understanding  between  Him  and 

the  Father,  according  to  which  the  whole  work  of  mediation 

is  undertaken  and  conducted. .    "  When  He  cometh  into  the 

world"  He  appeals  to  it  as  justifying  Him  in  displacing  all 

typical  atonements  by  His  own  (Ps.  xL,  Heb.  x.)  ;  as  giving 

Him  authority  and  power  to  die  and  to  rise  again — (John 

X.    18) — for  it  formulates  His  instructions ;  guarantees  His 

success  ;  and  specifies,  and  assures  Him  of,  His  reward.     It  is 

all  this  on  the  side  of  it  presented  to  Him ;  and  apart  from  it 

His  work  could  have  neither  authority  nor  significance.     On 

the  side  of  it  presented  to  us,  the  Covenant  of  Grace  is  equally 

invaluable  and  indispensable.      Contemplated  apart  from  its 

explanations,  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  mere  outward  historical 

event.    Till  the  covenant  is  allowed  to  speak,  we  can  see  in 

that  historical  event  nothing  bearing  on  a  mediatorial  work, 

but  merely  a  fact  in  history.     And  with  that  historical  fact, 

even   when  invested  with   its   doctrinal  import,  its   Divine 

significance,  and  mediatorial  character,  we  can  make  good  no 

personal  and  saving  connexion,  till  the  covenant  come  to  our 

aid  as  the  ostensible  and  objective  instrument  by  which  we 

are  validly  put  in  possession  of  the  mediatorial  benefits,  and 

which  continues  ever  after  to  be  the  only  trustworthy  standard 

of  the  validity  of  our  Christian  consciousness  as  it  postulates 

the  mediatorial  scheme,  and  the  only  authoritative  instrument 

by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  coincidence  and  community  of 

our  views   and  feelings  with  those   of  God   as  He  sustains 

towards  us  henceforth  a  gracious  relation  grounded  on  the 

mediatorial  work. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  instructive,  exhibi- 
tions of  this  same  tendency,  is  found  in  the  terms  in  which 
Ullmann  depreciates  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  merely  objective  and  external  trans- 
actions. Doubtless,  the  contrast  between  these  sacrifices 
and  that  of  Christ  is  very  great ;  but  assuredly  this  is  not 
the  point  on  which  the  contrast  hinges.  Very  far  from 
it.  And  this  is  a  misapprehension  which  could  not  fail  to 
mislead  the  author  in  his  whole  attempt  to  bring  out  the 
relation  between  the  types  and  the  antitype,  as  we  find  it  has 
abundantly  done.  Thus,  at  one  time,  he  tells  us  that  in  these 
sacrifices  "  all  was  shadow,  there  was  no  reality."  A  very 
palpable  misreading  of  the  record,  not  to  say  a  very  curious 
absurdity.  For  surely  we  may  well  ask.  Whence  the  shadow, 
if  there  is  no  real  substance  ?  This  were  something  worse  than 
Berkley's  unintelligent  sarcasm  on  the  difierential  calculus 
as  dealing  with  the  ghosts  of  departed  quantities.  Nor  is  it 
in  the  least  degree  borne  out  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews, 
when  he  says  that  "those  sacrifices  had  a  shadow  of  good 
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things  to  come  ;"  for  he  does  not  say  that  they  were  shadows, 
but  that  they  had  a  shadow, — o-xioiv  e^cov, — nor  does  he  say 
that  they  had  nothing  else  than  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,  though  they  had  that.  Viewed  in  reference  to  these 
good  things,  they  had  nothing  more  than  a  shadow  of  them  ; 
but  in  their  own  sphere  they  were  realities,  and  effected  real 
expiation,  of  its  own  kind.  It  is  from  not  recognizing  them  as 
having  a  sphere  of  their  own,  and  a  real  eflicacy  of  its  own 
proper  kind,  that,  being  incapable  of  resting  in  his  notion  of 
them  as  utter  nullities,  our  author  errs  again  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  attributing  effects  to  them  which  they  had  neither 
adaptation  nor  efficiency  to  accomplish.  He  says,  "  they  never 
could  thoroughly  accomplish  the  real  abolition  of  sin  ;"  and 
again,  "  although  these  sacrifices  might,  for  a  time  appease 
the  conscience  and  calm  the  sense  of  sin,  they  could  not  take 
away  sin ; "  and  his  favourite  representation  of  them  is  as 
"  striving  after "  the  attainment  of  something  which  they 
failed  fully  to  achieve.  This  is,  of  course,  an  entire  misre- 
presentation of  their  operation  and  design.  They  not  only  did 
not  thoroughly  accomplish  the  real  abolition  of  sin  ;  they 
never'  contemplated  that  end  at  all.  They  might  not,  even 
for  a  time,  appease  the  conscience  and  calm  the  sense  of  sin, 
without  perversion  of  the  object  of  their  institution.  And 
they  strove  after  nothing  which  they  did  not  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  accomplish.  It  is,  indeed,  declared  that  they  could  not 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  con- 
science— (Heb.  ix.  9.,  x.  1) — but  not  as  if  they  could  do  this 
partially,  as  in  contrast  with  doing  it  completely  or  con- 
clusively. The  work  of  perfecting  the  conscience  is  not  a 
work  or  parts  and  portions ;  it  is  a  unity.  And  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices  did  not  unthoroughly  accomplish  it,  for  they  never 
contemplated  it  at  all.  Whatever  they  achieved  they  perfectly 
achieved.  They  were  Divine  institutions,  and  when  transacted 
according  to  Divine  appointment  they  perfectly  accomplished 
their  own  ends  in  their  own  sphere.  Had  they  striven  after 
something  which  they  failed  to  achieve,  poor  types  they  would 
have  been.  Above  all,  had  they  striven  unsuccessfully  after 
the  very  same  end  as  Christ's  sacrifice  perfectly  accomplished 
— leaving  that  as  the  only  point  of  contrast — what  possible 
analogy  could  they  have  embodied  ?  How  could  they  have 
been  even  shadows  ?  It  is  not  the  way  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
to  set  up  failure  as  typical  of  success ! 

But  the  great  leading  disparagement  of  them  is  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  objective  and  external :  "  The  ante- 
Christian  sacrifices  remained  without  the  offerers,  and, 
although  they  doubtless  made  some  impression  on  their 
minds,  they  were  still  external  to  them,  and  were  not  in- 
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wardly  and  necessarily  connected  with  ttiem  "  (p.  264)  ;   and 
again  :  "  The  rite  was,  to  the  offerer,  an  outward  event ;  the 
sacrifice  was  not   received   into  his  very  soul."     "With   all 
deference,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that,  in  the  manifest  and 
exclusive  objectiveness  of  these  sacrificial  transactions,  we  re- 
cognize rather  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
And  we  are  not  sure  that  we  could  wish  a  better  foil,  by  the 
aid  of  which  to  set  forth  the  real  nature,  and  proper  imme- 
diate design,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  than  Ullraann  thus  puts 
into  our  hand  by  fastening  attention  on  the  typical  sacrifices 
as  external  and  objective.     For  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  con- 
nected with  other  results,  from  which,  while  it  must  be  care- 
fully  discriminated,    it   cannot   possibly  be   separated.     Its 
proper  and  immediate  design,  according  to  the  creed  of  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  is  to  appease  the  just  wrath  of  the  offended 
Lawgiver ;  to  expiate  the  guilt,  by  exhausting  the  penalty, 
of  sin  ;  to  reconcile  God  and  sinners  ;  and  to  bring  in  for  the 
unrighteous  a  perfect,  justifying  righteousness.     And  all  this 
is  manifestly  and  wholly  an  objective  transaction.     It  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  transacted  in  us,  but  out  of  us  and  for  us. 
The  sacrifice,  however,  which  accomplishes  this,  and  which 
faith  appropriates  on  this  understanding  of  its  nature  and  im- 
mediate effects,  cannot  really  be  appropriated  without  other 
benefits  besides  these  being  enjoyed,  and  valuable  subjective 
results  being  simultaneously  accomplished.    Guilt  in  the  con- 
science is  the  very  life's  blood  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  and  the 
removal  of  guilt  destroys  the   supremacy  or  reign  of  sin, 
initiating  its  progressive  abolition.     The  purging  of  the  con- 
science instates  the  worshipper  in  the  chosen   service  of  the 
living  God ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  abides  indissolubly 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  cannot  effectually  reveal   and 
apply  its  fulness  of  objective  justifying  merit,  without  bring- 
ing forth,  from  the  fulness  of  the  same  slain  Lamb  of  God, 
subjective  prevailing  grace,  as  well  as  powerful  motive,  to 
operate  in  the  sauctification  of  the  soul  that  has  appropriated 
the  sacrifice.     The  union  of  justification  and  sauctification  is 
not  arbitrary  ;  it  is  a  vital  and  organic  harmony.     And  the 
doctrine  of  that  harmony  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  well- 
springs  of  a  valid  and  refreshing  theology.     But  this  union 
is  so  indissoluble,  and  this  harmony  so  complete,  that  with  a 
class  of  minds,  very  estimable  for  their  spiritual  earnestness, 
but  not  accustomed  to  accurate  discrimination,  it  leaves  room 
for  misapprehension  as  to   what  is  primary  and  immediate, 
and  what  is   secondary,  though  inseparable  ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, it  leaves  room  for  greatly  overlooking  the  objective  per- 
fection of  the   sacrifice   as  a  juridical  transaction,  without 
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giving  warning  of  the  mistake  by  leaving  nothing  else  what- 
ever to  attribute  to  it.  The  case  of  Augustine  and  the 
Augustinian  theology  is  in  point — a  theology  in  which  the 
recognition  of  the  Redeemer  as  a  fountain  of  subjective  grace 
greatly  predominates,  to  the  exclusion  of  at  least  explicit 
recognition  of  Him  as  an  agent  by  whom  a  work  of  recon- 
ciliation has  been  accomplished.  But  it  is  seldom  that  we 
see  this  tendency  carried  so  far  as  with  our  author,  whose 
ingenuity  is  really  very  marvellously  put  forth  in  evading  the 
contemplation  of  Christ's  sacrifice  as  considered  per  se,  and 
apart  from,  and  prior  to,  the  results  of  its  appropriation. 
He  seems  afraid  to  acknowledge  it  as  having  any  perfection 
or  completeness,  or  even  realizable  self- asserting  subsistence 
of  its  own,  till  he  see  it  "  imparting  a  full  knowledge  of  sin, 
and  forming  an  actual  communication  of  Divine  grace ;  thus, 
and  thus  only,  could  His  sacrifice  be  a  substitution  in  the 
truest  and  deepest  sense ;  thus  only  was  it  a  real  destroying 
of  sin,  and  a  real  implanting  in  its  place  of  a  new  life  of 
sanctification."  So  that  not  only  is  reconciliation,  which  is 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  sacrifice,  set  aside,  but  it  would 
appear  as  if  that  which  shall  be  called  the  substitutionary 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  composite  thing,  consisting  of  "  the 
self-immolation  of  the  Holy  One,"  of  our  appropriation 
thereof,  and  of  the  implanted  new  life  which  is  the  result  of 
our  appropriating  it.  But  if  it  is  not  a  real  substitutionary 
sacrifice  till  up  to  this  point — if  there  is  no  substitution  to  be 
recognized  prior  to  appropriation  and  the  new  life  which 
follows — where  is  there  anything  tangible,  not  to  say  perfect, 
for  faith  to  appropriate,  or  really  worthy  of  being  appro- 
priated ?  The  whole  thing  resolved  back  again  into  the 
former  misapprehension  of  the  incarnation,  and  everything 
is  swallowed  in  the  vague  idea  of  a  new  influence  having  been 
implanted  in  humanity ;  and  instead  of  an  objective  trans- 
action in  which  the  sins  of  individual  men  are  expiated  unto 
their  sure  and  guaranteed  forgiveness,  the  death  of  Christ 
appears  merely  as  a  vaguely-working  subjective  power  that 
deals  a  death-blow  to  "  the  dominant  sin  of  the  race."  Thus 
even  the  true  subjective  influence  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the 
sold  that  has  communion  in  it  is  displaced,  together  with  all 
that  is  special  in  the  experience  of  such,  in  favour  of  a 
general  and  indefinite  influence  common  to  all  mankind, 
ichen  its  primary  character  as  an  objective  work  of  per- 
fect propitiation  is  not  first  of  all  realized. 

But  whether  sanctifying  efficacy  and  the  implanting  of  a 
new  life  be  its  distinguishing  original  efiect  as  a  sacrifice,  or 
whether  its  essential  nature  be  not  that  of  an  objective  trans- 
action  removing  penalty,  efiecting  reconciliation  and  con- 
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ferring  privilege,  let  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  in  their  exclusively 
objective  character  be  allowed  to  decide.  For  surely,  if  we 
find  them  parallel  and  analogous  in  their  own  sphere,  in 
respect  of  one  out  of  two  characteristics  inseparably  apper- 
taining to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  that  is  the  characteristic  in 
which  we  are  to  recognize  its  primary  and  essential  nature, 
its  proper  and  immediate  efiect,  as  a  sacrifice.  To  think  these 
sacrifices  typical  in  reference  just  to  the  very  element  in 
which  they  are  not  at  all  analogous,  were  to  grasp  an  obvious 
incongruity  in  order  to  evade  the  truth  which  is  pressing 
itself  upon  our  recognition.  What,  then,  was  the  essential 
nature  of  these  sacrifices  ;  and  what  the  presupposition  which 
they  postulated  ?  Be  it  remembered  that — besides  His  rela- 
tion to  ancient  Israel  as  their  Moral  R,uler  in  that  they  were 
His  creatures,  and  His  relation  as  their  covenant  God  in  that 
they  were  His  professing  saints,  claiming,  like  their  pilgrim 
fathers,  to  live  on  the  oft-repeated  pristine  promise  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman — Jehovah  was  pleased  to  stand  related  to  them 
as  the  national,  and  in  a  true  sense,  the  temporary.  Head  of 
their  earthly  commonwealth.  In  this  character  He  was 
pleased  to  exercise  over  them  a  government  inside  His 
universal  moral  government,  and  alongside  of,  and  illustra- 
tive of,  the  action  of  His  covenant  relation,  but  distinct  from 
both.  In  order  to  exhibit  to  them  in  a  very  striking  manner 
the  principles  on  which  breach  of  law  under  His  moral 
government  is  dealt  with  and  rectified  by  the  provisions  of 
His  gracious  covenant,  he  was  pleased,  in  sovereign  wisdom, 
as  holding  Royal  Court  amongst  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  to 
constitute  and  declare  certain  things  ofiences  in  His  sight, 
which  implied  in  themselves  no  moral  blameworthiness, 
neither  originating  nor  originating  in  any  ofiensiveness  of 
heart  in  His  sight  as  the  Huler  of  the  universe,  yet  still 
inferring  penalties,  which,  unless  expiated  to  His  satisfaction 
and  removed  in  the  way  of  His  own  appointment,  must  inevi- 
tably fall  on  the  ofiiender,  however  morally  blameless,  how- 
ever spiritually  upright.  Having  no  moral  root  or  character, 
these  ofiences  might  be  substitutionarily  expiated,  and  their 
penalty  borne,  by  creatures  having  no  moral  nature  ;  and  of 
course  the  expiation  could  itself  have  no  moral  character,  no 
inward  spiritual  efficacy.  Thus  a  holy  Israelite,  without 
detriment  to  his  moral  purity  and  without  derangement  of 
his  inner  communion  with  God,  might,  by  accidentally 
touching  a  dead  body  or  a  dead  bone,  or  in  various  other 
ways,  become  unclean,  and  be  deprived  of  the  external  privi- 
leges of  the  dispensation  under  which  he  lived.  But  there 
was  the  sin-ofiering,  or  the  sacrifice  special  to  his  case,  what- 
ever that  might  be.     That  ofiering  was  an  external  objective 
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reality.  The  presentation  of  it,  according  to  the  instituted 
ceremonial,  was  aa  objective  transaction.  The  result,  in 
reinstating  him  unappellably  in  tangible  privileges  as  a 
member  of  the  theocratic  community,  was  objective,  and 
could  be  wholly  cognosced  and  enjoyed  apart  from  inquiry 
into  the  subjective  condition  of  the  worshipper's  own  soul. 
All  was  real  in  its  own  sphere — the  sphere  of  an  external 
government  distinct  from  the  moral  government  of  the  Most 
High — the  sphere  of  a  "cosmical  sanctuary" — (Heb.  ix.  1) — 
distinct  from  the  most  holy  place  of  heaven,  the  way  into 
which  was  not  yet  made  manifest.  All  was  real  in  that 
sphere,  typical  of  what  was  real  in  another.  But  all  was 
objective  transaction,  typical,  it  could  be,  onlt/  of  what,  in 
that  other  sphere,  should  be  objective  too.  In  that  moral 
and  spiritual  sphere,  breach  of  objective  moral  law  is  dealt 
with ;  an  objective  sacrifice  is  provided  in  the  person  of  a 
moral  agent  at  his  own  disposal,  appointed  in  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  with  His  own  will  consenting  to  endure  and 
exhaust,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  the  penalty  of  that 
eternal  law  that  rules  in  the  sphere  to  which  the  whole 
transaction  appertains.  Of  very  necessity  it  is  an  objective 
sentence  of  condemnation  which  this  sacrifice  removes,  and 
an  objective  relation  between  God  and  the  ofienders  which 
this  sacrifice  rectifies.  To  apprehend  and  appropriate  it, 
no  doubt,  implies  an  initial  rectification  subjectively  of 
the  heart  towards  God,  while  it  explicitly  confirms  that 
rectification,  securing  the  agency,  the  motives,  and  the 
means  of  perpetuating  and  perfecting  it.  Still  that  which 
is  appropriated  is,  prior  to  its  appropriation,  an  exclu- 
sively objective  reality — a  perfect  work  of  completed  recon- 
ciliation ;  rather  it  is  God  himself,  in  Christ  crucified, 
reconciling  the  sinner  to  himself,  not  imputing  unto  him  his 
trespasses.  If  the  olden  sacrifices  have  anything  to  tell  con- 
cerning the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  it  is  this ;  and  this  they  tell 
just  in  virtue  of  their  being  perfected  as  sacrifices,  in  their 
own  sphere,  objectively,  and  as  standing  wholly  outside  of  the 
worshipper.  They  are  not  on  this  account  in  contrast  with, 
but  parallel,  analogous,  and  typical  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ; 
and  the  analogy — the  difierent  spheres  being  taken  into 
account — ^is  as  instructive  as  it  is  complete.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  than  instructive  and  complete  ?  It  was  the  device 
of  infinite  wisdom  expressly  constructing  an  analogy.  It  so 
satisfied  God's  great  idea  in  it,  that  He  retained  it  in  exhibi- 
tion for  a  millennium  and  a-half,  and  then  put  on  record  a 
detailed  and  infallible  exposition  of  its  import — (Heb.  vii., 
viii.,  ix.,  X.)  ; — and  until  one-fourth  part  of  the  world's  past 
history  becomes  a  blank,  it  will  continue  to  keep  before  the 
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faith  of  God's  Church,  in  variegated  and  convincing  illustra- 
tion, the  sacrifice  of  God's  Son  as,  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral 
government  of  God  and  the  enlightened  conscience  of  man,  a 
sacrifice  primarily  and  essentially  expiatory  of  sin — the  per- 
fect objective  ground  of  a  believing  sinner's  perfect  and 
eternal  justification. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  find,  in  the  fourth  place, 
the  idea  of  strict  and  proper  substitution  stigmatized  as  in 
like  manner  external  and  lifeless.  The  only  substitution 
which  Ullmann  will  consent  to  honour  is  again  a  composite 
thing,  consisting  partly  of  substitution  proper  and  partly  of 
communion  strictly  so  called — the  latter  element,  as  being 
subjective,  having  of  course,  practically,  the  whole  field  to 
itself.  "  The  idea  of  substitution  is,  indeed,  to  be  rejected  as 
something  false  and  dead,  if  what  is  understood  by  it  be  a 
merely  external  and  formal,  and  thus,  also,  a  capricious, 
transference  of  merit  from  the  guiltless  to  the  guilty ;  but 
seen  in  this  light " — the  light  of  "  a  power  implanted  within  " 
— "  it  is  something  living  and  true."  "We  object,  as  much 
as  Ullmann  can,  to  any  external  and  formal  and  capricious 
transference,  either  of  merit  from  the  guiltless  to  the  guilty, 
or  of  demerit  from  the  guilty  to  the  guiltless,  of  which  latter 
transference,  however,  he  never  gives  even  a  hint,  though  it 
is  the  indispensable  postulate  to  the  offering  of  a  proper 
sacrifice  for  sin.  Had  we  found  him  setting  aside  arbitrary 
and  groundless  transferences  as  in  contrast  with  the  real 
counter-imputations  of  sin  and  righteousness  (2  Cor.  v.  21) 
which,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  God,  in  His 
love  and  justice,  is  pleased  to  effect  according  to  the  condi- 
tions and  safeguards  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  we  would 
gladly  leave  the  obnoxious  adjectives,  "  external,"  "  formal," 
"  capricious,"  to  all  the  condemnation  which  our  author 
assigns  to  them.  But  his  real  objection,  we  cannot  help 
seeing,  is  not  to  the  adjectives  as  qualifiying  an  objectionable 
kind  of  imputation,  but  to  the  objective  substantive  trans- 
action of  imputation  itself,  as  held  by  intelligent  defenders  of 
the  Atonement,  and  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  necessarily 
characterized  by  formality  and  capriciousness.  For,  over 
against  such  imputation  as  he  rejects,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  he 
pleads  for  what  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  im- 
putation in  any  sense,  being  reallj'^  a  communication  of 
sanctifying  grace.  "On  this  account,"  he  says,  "God  can,  in 
His  love,  impart  to  him  His  grace,  even  although  sin  still  exists 
within  him,  because  in  his  oneness  with  the  sinless  Christ  the 
dominion  of  sin  is  destroyed,  its  power  is  broken,  and  a  hope 
and  a  pledge  of  its  ultimate  overthrow  are  bestowed."  That 
is  to  say,  our  author  is  in  search  of  a  righteous  ground  on 
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which  the  Holy  One  can  consistently  impart  His  grace  to 
sinners  of  mankind ;  and  he  finds  it  in  the  fact  that  our 
oneness  with  Christ  secures  the  deposition  of  sin  from 
supreme  rule  in  the  soul  and  its  prospective  final  expulsion. 
But  surely  these  questions  are  as  inevitable  as  they  are  in 
point :  Is  this  oneness  with  Christ  efiected  by  the  sinner's 
own  agency  ?  Not  if  the  scriptural  representation  of  his 
state,  as  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  is  to  be  accepted.  But  if 
it  is  effected  by  the  gracious  agency  of  God,  and  if  it  be,  as 
it  manifestly  is,  the  commencement  and  securing  pledge  of 
all  grace,  does  not  the  inquiry  return  :  On  what  ground  has 
God,  consistently  with  righteousness,  dealt  thus  graciously  with 
one  who,  up  to  this  point,  has  been  not  an  incipient  saint, 
but  wholly  and  helplessly  a  sinner  ?  Let  our  author,  or  any 
man  but  half  as  well  informed  as  he,  prosecute  with  candour 
and  spiritual  earnestness  this  line  of  investigation,  and  he 
will  find  himself  shut  up  to  a  truly  substitutionary  sacrifice, 
proceeding  on  a  real  imputation  of  sin,  and  securing  a  real 
counter -imputation  of  righteousness,  as  the  only  ground  on 
which  enlightened  reason,  and,  above  all,  enlightened  con- 
science, can  rest,  as  affording  an  intelligible  explanation  of 
the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Holy  One  entering  into 
loving  fellowship  with  sinful  men  and  making  them  recipients 
of  sanctifying  powers  and  principles.  That  Ullmann  does 
not  see  this,  is  plain  when  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Hence,  when 
it  is  said  that  in  Christ  God  is  gracious  to  the  sinner,  the 
phrase  is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  there  is  in  this  any 
arbitrary  or  capricious  dealing  on  the  part  of  God.  The 
reason  why  God  is  gracious  to  the  sinner  in  Christ  rests  upon 
an  inner  and  necessary  connexion  between  His  grace  and  the 
sinner's  being  in  Christ.  For  whenever  a  sinner  becomes 
united  to  Christ,  He  sees  in  him  (however  imperfect  he 
may  still  be)  the  beginnings  of  a  holy  character,  and  of  a 
perfect  deliverance."  It  is  the  beginnings  of  a  holy 
character  which  the  Holy  One  is  thus  represented  as  having 
respect  to  when  He  is  gracious.  For  God  to  be  gracious, 
irrespective  of  this,  is  .evidently  what  Ullmann  designates  as 
arbitrary  and  capricious ;  for  it  is  the  only  possible  alter- 
native to  the  procedure  which  he  thinks  is  not  capricious, 
but  well-grounded.  A  sovereign  recognition,  therefore,  on 
God's  part,  of  the  sinner  as  no  more  guilty,  but  righteous, 
through  the  righteousness  of  the  Mediator  imputed  to  Him, 
finds  no  place  in  TJUmann's  dogmatic.  He  recognizes,  in 
fact,  no  distinction  between  an  objective  work  of  grace  rectify- 
ing the  sinner's  relation  to  the  law  and  the  Lawgiver,  on  the 
cue  hand,  and  a  subjective  work  of  grace  rectifying  the 
sinner's  principles  of  action  and  feeling  towards  God,  on  the 
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other  ;  a  distinction  without  which,  under  some  form  or  ex- 
pression, the  theology  of  Paul  is  unintelligible ;  and  without 
which  the  author's  attempt  to  discover  a  ground  for  Divine 
communications  of  grace  at  all  must  for  ever  prove  nugatory. 
The  inquiry  is  just  a  search  after  a  reason  for  the  bestow- 
ment  on  God's  part  of  subjective,  inward,  purifying  grace. 
To  assign  the  existence  of  some  grace  in  the  soul  as  the 
reason  for  the  communication  of  more,  is  either  to  over- 
throw the  initial  terms  of  the  inquiry  itself,  or  to  accept 
the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  a  grace  common  by  nature  to  every 
man,  under  the  form,  perhaps,  of  the  arbitrary  and  ground- 
less idea  that  the  incarnation  is  identical  with  the  implant- 
ation of  a  Divine  principle  in  humanity.  The  rejection  of 
Pelagianism  and  of  this  Pan-Christie  notion,  and  the  correct 
restating  of  the  question,  leave  it  open  to  the  all-satisfy- 
ing solution  of  the  Pauline  theology,  that  Grod  in  sovereignty 
regards  the  sinner — in  himself  helplessly  guilty  and  right- 
eously condemned — as  having  had  his  sin  expiated,  and  a 
righteousness  brought  in  for  him  by  a  Divine  substitute  in 
human  nature,  whom,  in  infinite  free  love,  and  without 
consulting  sinners.  He  appointed  in  His  eternal  counsels  to 
take  their  place  and  bear  their  sin  away  in  the  vicarious 
obedience  unto  death  which  Calvary  witnessed.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  righteous  objective  mediatorial  transaction,  and 
of  the  objective  gracious  relation  between  the  Mediator  and 
His  people  individually,  which  it  presupposes  and  implies,  is 
the  only  just  and  holy  ground  on  which  Grod  bestows  on  them 
the  subjective  grace  of  actual  communion  with  Christ  and  all 
the  sanctifying  grace  which  follows.  And  it  is  a  truly  philo- 
sophical theology  which  tells  us  that  "  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that 
we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  by  faith."  The 
theology  on  which  we  are  commenting,  defeating  its  own  in- 
vestigations, is  itself  truly  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

Once  more,  in  the  fifth  place,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
this  onesided  hyper-subjective  system  of  theologizing,  that,  an 
objective  sentence  of  condemnation  not  being  acknowledged, 
the  mediation  itself  turns  out  to  be  not  necessarily  an  ob- 
'  jective  transaction,  or  personal  mediatorial  ministry ;  for  there 
remains  no  real  outstanding  difficulty  in  the  Divine  govern- 
ment requiring  the  appointment  of  a  Divine  person  in  human 
I  nature,  and  the  institution  of  a  specific  office  of  priesthood, 
for  its  effectual  removal.  There  is,  indeed,  a  show  of  proof 
given  for  the  necessity  of  some  action  being  taken  in  the 
circumstances,  and  that  action  may  be  called  mediation ;  but 
it  is  not  real  mediation  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
■  term.     "  The  Divine  love,"  we  are  told,  "  which  is  itself  ab- 
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solutely  holy,  cannot  impart  itself  to  the  sinner  as  such,  but 
only  as  containing  in  it  a  pledge  of  sanctification.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sinner  should 
possess  an  assurance  of  the  Divine  love,  if  he  is  to  have  that 
delight  in  goodness,  and  that  power  to  perform  it,  which  lies 
at  the  very  root  of  holiness.  Hence,  then,  there  is  a  mediation 
requisite."  But  what  is  this  so-called  mediation  called  in  to 
accomplish  ?  And  what  are  the  circumstances  that  render  it 
requisite  ?  And  what  is  there  in  the  circumstances  before- 
hand, or  in  the  result  afterwards,  that  should  designate  the 
intervention  as  necessarily  mediatorial  ?  The  end  to  be 
gained,  it  would  appear,  is  to  secure  that  the  Divine  love 
shall  not  impart  itself  without  carrying  in  it  a  pledge  of 
sanctification,  and  that  the  sinner  shall  be  so  assured  of  that 
Divine  love  as  to  take  delight  in  goodness,  and  have  the 
power  to  perform  it.  But  this  is  not  the  direct  and  immediate 
end  of  mediation.  It  is  the  re- establishment  of  peace  where 
a  disruption  of  friendly  relation  has  taken  place ;  it  is  the 
removal  of  penalty  and  satisfaction  of  justice  by  expiation  of 
sin.  And,  on  the  assumption  that  no  work  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  and  meritorious  intercession  is  to  be  recognized  as 
necessary,  whatever  may  still  be  requisite  can  be  achieved, 
for  aught  that  appears,  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
party  between  God  and  man.  The  achieving  of  it  may  be 
called  mediation,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  personal.  It  is 
rather  a  medium  ;  a  tertium  quid;  a  reconciling  consideration, 
or,  at  most,  instrumentalitj'^ ;  to  overcome  the  antinomy 
between  the  two  facts  affirmed — namely,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  holiness  of  Divine  love  requires  that  it  should  not 
impart  itself  to  the  sinner,  save  as  containing  in  it  a  pledge  of 
His  sanctification  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sinner 
cannot  take  delight  in  holiness  till  he  is  assured  of  the  Divine 
love.  And  really,  on  the  assumption,  this,  though  ingeniously 
put,  does  not  appear  a  very  formidable  difficulty ;  particularly 
when  one  of  the  parties  interested  in  overcoming  it  is  the 
All-wise  and  Almighty  God.  What  terrible  Gordian  knot  is 
there  here  ?  What  call  for  the  incarnation  and  obedience 
unto  death  of  the  Eternal  Word  ?  What  real  difficulty,  on  the 
assumption,  can  Divine  love  find  in  imparting  itself  to  a  sinner, 
and  rendering  itself  the  pledge  of  sanctification  ?  A  deeper 
subjective  theology  would  rather  affirm  that  the  impartation  of 
Divine  love  is  necessarily  sanctifying,  than  that  its  action  is 
barred  till  it  can  be  combined  with  a  pledge  of  sanctification. 
And  what  real  difficulty  can  Divine  love  find  in  the  way  of 
convincing  a  sinner  of  its  own  reality  and  sincerity  ?  If  an 
objective  instrumentality  of  instruction  cannot  secure  this 
conviction,  may  not  He  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His 
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keeping  create  the  conviction,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
objective  testimony,  if  He  please  ?  And  what,  still  on  the 
assumption,  is  there  to  prevent  Him  either  pleasing  to  do  it 
or  doing  it  ?  If  a  third  party  should  be  supposed  to  take  any 
share  in  it,  his  interposition  could  be  appropriate  only  as  con- 
stituting an  instrumentality  of  enlightenment,  or  a  channel 
or  source  of  gracious  influence.  He  might  accomplish  some- 
thing like  what  we  attribute  to  the  prophetic  and  kingly 
offices  of  Christ ;  but  of  Priesthood  His  intervention  would 
not  bear  a  single  trace.  For  the  fact  is  that  priesthood,  in 
all  its  action,  is  exclusively  objective.  It  is  so  equally,  though 
not  with  equal  obviousness,  in  both  its  functions  of  Sacrifice 
and  Intercession.  As  to  the  former,  there  is  some  possibility 
of  obscuring  the  subject  by  confounding  between  imputation 
and  oneness,  between  substitution  and  communion ;  and  an 
elimination  of  the  subjective  element  then  becomes  necessary. 
No  such  elimination  can  be  needed  when  the  function  of  In- 
tercession is  concerned.  It  stands  out  in  its  own  unmingled, 
manifest,  objective  reality  and  glory,  as  transacted  in  no  sense 
in  the  believer's  soul,  but  in  heaven,  within  the  veil.  And 
hence  Ullmann's  theolog}'  makes  no  allusion  to  it. 

On  this  point  we  must  be  permitted  a  closing  observation. 
For  we  are  deeply  persuaded  that  the  doctrine  and  fact 
of  the  Intercession — the  culminating  glory  of  a  true  Chris- 
tology — may  be  used  as  an  Ithuriel's  spear  to  detect  and 
expose  all  those  false  views  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  now 
so  rife ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  theologians  have  been 
careful  to  make  that  efiective  use  of  it  which  it  is  so  fitted 
easily  to  serve.  For  to  the  whole  tribe  of  theologists  who 
represent  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  self-denial,  self-sacrifice, 
surrender  of  self-will,  and  so  forth  ;  and  even  to  a  writer  like. 
Ullmann,  as  much  more  worthy  to  be  called  a  theologian  than 
they  as  a  real  astronomer  is  more  worthy  of  that  title  than 
our  children,  when  they  think  the  moon  about  as  large  as  a 
silver  salver  and  the  sun  perhaps  a  little  larger  than  their 
trundling  hoops;  to  all,  in  fact,  who  fail  to  see  in  Christ's 
death  a  true  and  proper  propitiation,  an  endurance  of  penal 
wrath  and  expiation  of  sin,  we  may  well  put  the  question. 
What  ministry,  what  function  do  you  assign  to  Christ,  as,  in 
scriptural  language,  He  maketh  intercession  for  us?  Not 
founding  His  requests  on  the  plea  that  He  hath  satisfied 
Divine  justice,  redeemed  His  people,  and  purchased  for  them 
all  saving  blessings,  feecuring  for  the  gilts  of  Divine  love, 
without  impairing  its  freeness,  all  the  inevitable  certainty  of 
Divine  law  itself — what  sort  of  office  do  you  think  Christ,  as 
Intercessor,  is  fulfilling?  What,  on  your  views,  can  it  be 
but  a  ministry  of  apology  and  indulgence,  aiming  at  securing^ 
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concessions  on  either  side  or  both ;  seeking  to  effect  a  com- 
promise; smoothing  down  hostile  feeling ;  pleading  for  kindlier 
constructions  and  suppression  of  differences ;  paving  the  way  for 
an  interview  without  the  risk  of  an  explosion  ?  If  interces- 
sion, on  your  assumption,  means  anything,  it  must  be  some- 
thing such  as  this.  The  description  may  be  offensive  from  its 
plainness  ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  in  the  direction  of  what 
has  been  described  that  we  must  seek  for  the  only  kind  of 
intercession  which  can  remain  to  the  blessed  Saviour,  unless 
He  is  an  Advocate  with  the  Father  as  having  first  been  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.  And  in  how  dishonourable  a  light 
would  such  a  kind  of  intercession  present  the  character  of 
God  !  Retaining  an  anger  for  which  there  is,  on  your  view, 
no  moral  necessity  ;  unnecessarily  retaining  anger,  which  can, 
in  that  case,  be  nothing  but  personal  hostility  and  dislike  to 
the  sinner,  and  needing  to  be  mollified  and  pleaded  with  to 
entertain  kindly  feeling — how  could  such  a  God,  in  His  anger, 
command  the  veneration  of  His  creatures  ;  and  how  could  His 
laying  it  aside  indicate  a  love  that  should  render  Him  worthy 
of  profound  gratitude,  confidence,  and  praise?  There  is  a 
whole  heaven  of  difference  between  this  and  the  truth. 
God's  anger  is  not  inconsistent  with  love,  as  unnecessary 
anger  inevitably  is.  The  penalty  of  moral  law  is  as  necessary 
as  is  its  obligation.  God  can  as  little  cease  to  require  perfect 
obedience  on  pain  of  death,  as  he  can  cease  to  require  obedi- 
ence itself.  God's  anger  is  His  recognition  of  the  righteous 
necessity  of  this  penalty,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  personal 
hostility,  or  "pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner."  If  there 
were,  the  rising  love  that  could  have  prompted  Him  to  ap- 
point an  Intercessor  would  liave  implied  that  the  necessity 
for  intercession  was  disappearing.  But,  co-existing  with  this 
righteous  necessary  anger — yet  incapable  of  causing  it  to 
disappear  or  give  way,  because  it  is  a  necessary  anger — there 
was  a  purpose  of  infinite  love  ;  and  that  love  of  God  appointed 
the  Son  of  His  love  to  endure  the  penalty  and  bring  in  the 
righteousness  of  a  perfect  obedience ;  that,  the  righteous  anger 
being  appeased,  the  love  might  shine  forth  in  an  unclouded 
heaven  of  righteousness,  glorifying  the  whole  character  of 
God  and  regenerating  the  character  of  man.  The  function 
of  intercession,  therefore,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  that 
infinite  love  in  which  its  own  appointment  originated ;  and 
its  special  action  is  to  make  continual  presentation  before  God 
of  that  righteous  ground  on  which  the  gifts  of  love  are  now 
righteously  conferred  :  **  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth  ; 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do." 
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Art.  VI. — Recent  German  Discussions  on  the  Atonement. 

Der  Schriftbeweis.     Em  Theologischer  Versuch.     (The  Scriptural  Proof. 

A   Theological  Essay.)     By  Dr.    J.    Chr.    K.    von    Hofmanx. 

Second  Edition.     Three  vols.     Nordlingen.     1857 — 60. 
JBLerr  Dr.  von  Hofmann  Gegeniiber  der  Lutherischer  Versdhnungs  und 

Bechtfertigungskhre.      (Dr.  von   Hofmann   Opposed  to   the  Li*- 

theran  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  Justification. )     By  Dr.  F. 

A.  Philippi.     Frankfort  and  Erlangen.     1856. 
Das  Beken7dniss  der  Liotherischen  Kirche  von  der  Versdhnung  und  die 

Versdhnungslehre  Dr.  Chr.  K.  von  Hofmann.     (The  Confession  of 

the  Lutheran  Church  on  the  Atonement  and  Dr.  von  Hof mann's 

Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.)     By  Dr.  G.  Thomasius.     With  an 

Appendix  by  Dr.  Harnack.     Erlangen.     1857. 
Schutzschriften  fiir  erne  neue  Weise  alte  Wahrheit  zu  Lehren.     (Defence 

of  a  New  Way  of  Teaching  the  Old  Truth.)     By  Dr.  J.  Chr.  K. 

VON  Hofmann.      Second   Part.     Concerning   Christ's   Work   of 

Atonement,     Nordlingen.     1857. 

IN  these  days,  wlien  so  many  students  of  theology  are,  year 
by  year  in  increasing  numbers,  flocking  to  the  IJniverities 
of  Germany,  and  studying  the  productions  of  its  fertile 
thinkers,  the  University  of  Erlangen  is  one  that  has  become 
of  late  a  very  favourite  resort  for  this  purpose.  Many 
reasons  might  be  assigned  for  this.  For  one  thing,  the  place 
possesses  no  small  attractions  of  an  external  kind.  A  quiet 
country  town  of  Northern  Bavaria,  it  lies  amid  pleasant  and 
picturesque  scenery,  just  where  the  last  spurs  and  outliers  of 
the  Bohemian  mountains  sink  in  gentle  fir-clad  undulations 
to  the  plain  ;  where  the  sluggish  Regnitz  flows  northwards 
to  swell  the  upper  waters  of  the  Main ;  and  is  not  far  from 
the  romantic  tract  of  country  which  is  somewhat  extrava- 
gantly dignified  by  the  name  of  Franconian  Switzerland,  nor 
from  the  grander  scenery  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Nor  is  the 
surrounding  country  destitute  of  historic  associations  of  great 
interest.  The  grand  old  imperial  free  city  of  Niiremberg, 
with  its  two  cathedrals,  its  quaint  old  houses,  and  its  moated 
walls  and  towers — seeming  like  a  fragment  of  the  Middle  Ages 
preserved  intact  to  our  day,  to  remind  one  vividly  of  the  days 
when  Gustavus  Adolphus  held  the  city  against  the  hosts  of 
Wallenstein,  or  when  Luther  preached  and  Albert  Diirer 
painted  within  its  walls — is  within  easy  reach  of  Erlangen  ; 
while  the  episcopal  city  of  Bamberg  and  the  princely  resi- 
dence of  Baireuth  are  not  much  further  ofl".  Altogether,  in 
outward  respects,  Erlangen  is  a  place  where  a  summer  may 
be  very  pleasantly  spent,  and  where  the  aspects  of  German 
life  in  town  and  country  may  be  observed,  free  from  the  dis- 
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turbinp:  influence  of  tourists  and  travellers.  And  then,  too, 
in  its  University  it  possesses  attractions  of  a  high  order  for 
the  theologian.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  head-quarters  of 
the  modern  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  The  theological  faculty, 
though  not  very  large  numerically,  can  boast  of  several  men 
both  able  and  eminent  in  their  respective  branches.  Among 
these  are  Delitzsch,  one  of  the  greatest  Hebraists  of  the 
present  day,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of  excellent  com- 
mentaries on  various  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
Thomasius,  one  of  the  best  modern  systematic  divines  in  the 
Lutheran  Church ;  Herzog,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
valuable  theological  encyclopgedia  known  by  his  name ;  and 
Hofmann,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  original,  acute,  and  pro- 
found thinker  of  them  all.  His  most  important  contribution 
to  theology  as  yet  is  the  first  of  the  works  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  the  Schriftbeweis,  or  "  Scriptural  Proof,"  as  he 
calls  it,  which,  though  modestly  designated  on  the  title-page 
only  "  a  theological  essay,"  extends  to  the  formidable  size  of 
three  thick  and  closely -printed  octavo  volumes,  and  is  vir- 
tually a  complete  system  of  theology.  This  is,  we  say,  his 
most  important  work  as  yet ;  for  he  is  at  present  engaged  iu 
another,  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  bids 
fair,  if  completed  on  the  scale  on  which  it  is  begun,  to  attain 
at  least  an  equal  extent  and  importance.  The  former  work, 
however,  possesses  an  interest  tor  the  student,  not  only  as 
containing  the  views  taken  of  the  entire  body  of  Divine 
truth  by  an  earnest  and  highly-gifted  mind,  but  also  because 
it  has  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  discussion  in  Germany 
on  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  We  intend  here  to  attempt  a  sketch  of 
the  controversy  on  this  great  doctrine  that  has  been  carried 
on  in  Germany  in  connexion  with  Hofmann's  views,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Schrijtheueis,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
recent  aspects  that  have  been  assumed  on  the  Continent  by 
this  great  question,  so  much  canvassed  in  some  quarters  in  our 
own  country. 

Now  in  the  outset  of  such  a  sketch,  it  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance for  the  right  understanding  of  the  controversy  in 
question,  to  see  with  some  clearness  its  position  in  the  general 
movement  or  current  of  thought,  to  have  a  general  view  of 
the  lie  of  the  country  as  it  were,  before  we  descend  to  a  more 
particular  survey.  The  whole  history  of  religious  discussion 
may  be  regarded  as  one  long  warfare  or  campaign,  in  which 
truth  and  falsehood  are  the  great  opposing  powers.  The  scene 
is  at  the  first  glance^  confused  enough.  There  seems  to  be  an 
endless  variety  of  combatants,  arrayed  under  difierent  stan- 
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dards,  or  under  none  at  all,  some  moving  in  one  direction, 
and  some  in  another,  some  wavering  and  halting  between  the 
two  sides,  some  falling  awaj',  suddenly,  from  one  or  other, 
others  gradually  and  unconsciously  moving  off  from  those 
with  whom  the}'  formerly  stood,  one  band  meeting  another, 
with  varying  success,  at  points  or  positions  of  more  or  less 
importance  and  value  for  either  side  ;  here  we  see  an  obsti- 
nate struggle  for  a  position  of  very  small  importance,  and 
there  the  key  of  the  w.hole  country  may  be  lightly  given  up, 
with  little  thought  of  its  value.  To  understand  aright  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  any  one  of  these  conflicts,  it  were 
well,  if  possible,  to  discover  their  place  in  the  general  plan  of 
the  campaign.  What  then,  let  us  ask,  is  the  position  of 
Hofmann  and  his  83'stem  in  the  general  map  or  chart  of 
theological  opinion,  and  in  what  direction  are  he  and  his 
opponents  respectively  moving  ? 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  theology  in  Germany,  that  whereas  at  one 
time  Rationalism,  with  few  exceptions,  almost  universally 
prevailed,  now  this  enemy  of  the  truth  has  been  to  a  very 
large  extent  overcome;  and  the  general  teaching  (leaving  out 
of  view  Strauss  and  the  Tiibingen  school,  with  a  few  other 
yet  remaining  adherents  of  the  old  Rationalism)  is  evangeli- 
cal and  orthodox.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  while  the 
modern  teachers  of  theology  are  certainly  orthodox  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Rationalism,  we  must  further  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  they  are  not  all  equally  so,  as  compared 
with  one  another,  or  with  the  standard  that  would  be  applied 
by  the  great  body  of  Evangelical  Christians  in  this  country. 
We  may  distinguish  among  them  two,  or  perhaps  three, 
general  types  of  character.  One  of  these  may  be  regarded  as 
the  successors  of  Schleiermacher — not  indeed  as  occupying  his 
position,  or  maintaining  his  views,  but  as  having  advanced 
from  lhe*tart  made  by  him,  and  in  the  line  in  which  he  showed 
the  way  to  a  much  more  Evangelical  position  than  he  ever 
attained.  For  the  great  merit  and  historical  importance  of 
Schleiermacher  seems  to  us  to  have  lain  in  this  :  that  he  was 
instrumental  m  first  turning  the  tide  of  battle,  and  giving  it 
an  impulse  in  an  Evangelical  direction.  His  own  system  con- 
tained many  rationalistic  and  mystic  elements,  and,  judged  of 
by  an  abstract  standard,  would  be  reckoned  heterodox  enough  ; 
and  so  too  that  school  of  theology  which  we  may  call  gene- 
rally, and  in  the  mafes,  his  followers  is  characterized  by  some 
laxity  and  boldness  of  speculation  ;  but  it  is  now  of  a  much 
more  sound  and  Evangelical  character  than  Schleiermacher's 
own,  and,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  the  barometer  is,  so  to 
speak,  rising,  not  falling  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  advancing  to  a 
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better  and  healthier  faith  than  ever,  having  learned  in  the 
conflict  with  Rationalism  to  hate  and  avoid  that  cold,  hard, 
dogmatism,  which  in  Germany  w^as  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  reign  of  Rationalism.  This  school  comprises  such  names 
as  Neander,  Ullmann,  Tholuck,  Nitzsch,  Dorner,  &c.,  but  it 
is,  of  course,  from  its  nature,  moi  e  of  a  general  tendency  than 
of  any  special  set  of  opinions  that  holds  such  men  together. 

With  another  party  again,  the  reaction  against  Ra- 
tionalism has  been  much  more  complete  and  rapid,  and  has 
led  to  a  revival  of  the  original  Lutheran  system,  as  elaborated 
by  the  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  theologians  of  this  class  take  their  stand  on  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Reformation,  and  give  to  them  an 
authority  which  almost  verges  on  the  supremacy  of  Scripture ; 
and  in  doctrine,  judged  by  our  standard,  they  err  as  much  by 
excess  as  the  other  school  err  by  defect,  holding  baptismal 
regeneration,  consubstantiation,  and  all  the  extreme  views  of 
Luther  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  its  ministers. 
This  school  may  be  represented  by  such  men  as  Hengstenberg, 
Keil,  Kurtz,  Thomasius,  and  others ;  men  whom  we  cannot 
but  hold  in  high  esteem  for  their  eminent  services  on  behalf 
of  the  truth,  but  in  whom  there  is  much  of  a  confessional,  a 
ritual,  in  a  word,  a  High  Church  spirit,  with  which  we  cannot 
sympathize.  The  true  ideal  of  a  revived  orthodoxy  would  lie 
between  the  two  extremes,  relying  less  on  speculation  than 
the  former,  and  less  on  Church  authority  than  the  latter ; 
and  more  simply  and  exclusively  on  Scripture,  thoroughly  and 
exactly  understood,  than  either.  Such  we  may  see  exemplified 
in  such  men  as  Schmid  and  Beck,  of  Tiibingen ;  and  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  third  form  of  theological  thought 
besides  the  other  two. 

Now  the  first  of  these  schools,  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
stands,  it  will  be  evident,  in  the  most  close  and  vital  con- 
nexion with  the  general  current  of  thought  of  the  present 
age.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  it,  and  can  easily  adapt  its 
garb  and  form  so  as  to  be  at  once  intelligible  and  acceptable 
to  it.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  revived  Lutheranism  of  the 
other  school.  It  has  been  attained  by  a  violent  reaction  ; 
and  must  almost  of  necessity  take  the  form  of  opposition  and 
protest  against  all  the  current  modes  of  thought  and  specula- 
tion. Not  only  Rationalism,  but  every  other  form  of  doctrine 
that  falls  short  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  are  regarded 
simply  as  enemies ;  and  there  seems  to  be  something  forced  or 
artificial  in  such  a  position,  and  little  room  for  sympathy  with 
the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age.  But  the  attractive 
power  of  current  modes  of  thought  is  continually  acting  on  a 
party  resisting  or  standing  aloof;  the  influence  of  the  nix- 
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pulse  imparted  to  theology  by  Schleiermaclier  is  felt  even  by 
the  extreme  party  ;  and  is  now  and  then  drawing  some  from 
it  towards  itself.  The  new  Lutheran  school  have  felt  this 
even  where  they  are  strongest.  Baumgarten  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  it ;  and  in  Erlangen,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  Lutheranism,  Hofmann,  whose  speculations 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  same  kind  of  influence,  has  become 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
own  school 

This,  which  is  but  a  very  rough  and  general  outline  of  the 
various  theological  schools  on  the  Continent,  may  convey  a 
substantially  correct  idea  of  the  position  and  movements  of 
Hofmann's  theology,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  discussions  to 
which  it  has  given  rise.  It  would  seem  to  be  due  very  much 
to  the  influence  of  that  mode  of  thought  and  theological 
atmosphere,  if  we  may  so  say,  that  has  prevailed  in  Germany 
since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher ;  and  to  be  a  movement  at 
least  in  that  direction.  Hence,  the  more  severe  among  his 
critics  have  not  scrupled  to  regard  his  system  as  essentially 
rationalistic  ;  he  has  been  called,  as  he  says,  to  answer  charges 
that  his  doctrine  on  the  Atonement  and  Justification  is 
"  Romish,  Osiandrian,  Socinian,  mystical,  rationalistic,  and 
Schleiermacherian ; "  and  Philippi,  referring  to  the  down- 
fall of  Schleiermacher's  system,  and  presaging  a  like  fate  for 
Hofmann's  nearly  related  one,  has  quoted  the  words  in  Acts 
V.  9,  "  Behold  the  feet  of  them  that  have  buried  thy  husband 
are  at  the  door,  and  shall  carry  thee  out."  Such  statements  are 
doubtless  exaggerated ;  or  at  least  rest  on  the  controversial 
practice,  too  commonly  employed,  of  holding  a  man  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from 
his  statements.  Still,  they  indicate,  as  it  were,  the  line  oix 
which  the  opinions  in  question  move,  while  more  exact 
inquiry  must  determine  the  precise  point  on  the  line,  whether 
nearer  m"  further  from  the  centre  of  truth,  at  which  the  re- 
spective parties  stand. 

It  was  quite  natural,  that  a  work  containing  such  a  system 
and  coming  from  one  of  the  orthodox  school  of  revived 
Lutheranism,  should  excite  much  attention,  and  raise  much 
opposition  among  the  adherents  of  that  party.  The  works 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  but  a  few  out  of  a  very 
large  number  that  have  been  written  on  this  controversy, 
some  bearing  more  generally  on  Hofmann's  method  and  system 
as  a  whole,  and  others  more  especially  on  his  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  which  is  both  in  itself  the  most  important,  and  the 
chief  point  in  which  he  has  deviated  from  the  current  ortho- 
doxy. Hofmann  himself  does  not  admit  that  he  has  departed 
essentially  from  the  standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  he  is 
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still  a  true  son  of  that  Church,  and  while  admitting  that  the 
form  in  which  he  has  put  his  theology  is  a  new  one,   and 
different  from  that  of  the  common  orthodoxy,  he  maintains 
that  he  .retains  all  that  is  essential  in  the  old  doctrine,  and 
that  he  has  but  given  a  better  and  more  scriptural  form  to  the 
substance  of  what  is  put  in  language  which  he  rejects  in  the 
symbolical  books.      He   entitles  his  reply  to  his  accusers, 
"Defence  of  a  new  way  of  teaching  the  old  truth;"  and 
employs,  as  a  motto,  these  words  of  Bengel,  **  Adhuc  non  ea 
Scripturm  vig^iii  experientia  et  inielligentia  in  eccksia,  qucB  in 
ipsa  Scriptura  ojfertur."     As  Hofmann  has  been  both  assailed 
and  defended  by  the  men  of  the  Lutheran  school,  the  contro- 
versy has  turned  more  than  is  common  in  Germany  on  the  con- 
sistency of  his  doctrines  with  the  standards  of  the  Church  ;  and 
has  brought  out  incidentally  much  interesting  materials  in  the 
testimony  of  the  German  Reformers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Atonement.      In  defending  his  orthodoxy,  Hofmann  takes 
his  stand  on  the  principle  that  no  symbolical  books  can  be 
regarded  as  authoritative  on  questions  which  were  not  before 
their  authors  and  intended  to  be  decided  by  them ;  and  con- 
tends that,  as  the  question  of  the  mode  of  the  Atonement  had 
never  been  discussed  in  the  Church  before  the  Reformation, 
the  Lutheran  Confessions  can  only  be  held  binding  in  their 
statements  of  the  fact,  and  not  in  their  explanations  of  the 
manner  of  the  Atonement.    The  principle  itself  is  a  true  and 
most  important  one ;  for  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  sym- 
bolical books  can  be  at  once  honestly  and  intelligently  sub- 
scribed ;  and,  in  general,  we  think  Hofmann's  views  of  the 
position  and  authority  of  Church  standards  much  more  satis- 
factory than  those  of  his  opponents ;  who  seem  often  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  an  appeal  to  human  standards,  as  com- 
pared with  an  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God.     Such  standards 
can  but  at  best  ground  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  ;  Scripture 
alone  can  furnish  a  proof  absolutely  conclusive  and  decisive. 
Whether  or  not  Hofmann  does  not  press  a  true  principle  too 
far,  in  defending  his  own  variations  by  it,  is  of  course  another 
question;  and  here  we  think  he  is  decidedly  in  the  wrong. 
Besides  others  outside,  all  Hofmann's  colleagues  at  Erlangen, 
with  the  exception  of  Herzog,  who  belongs  to  the  Reformed, 
not  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  have  expressed  their  opinion  in 
this  controversy.     Professor  Schmid  has  appeared  in  his  de- 
fence;   Thomasius  has  published  a  pamphlet  against  him; 
to  which  Harnack,  another  of  the  professors,  has  appended  a 
postscript ;  and  the  discussions  on  this  subject  have  furnished 
the  occasion  of  Delitzsch's  valuable  "  Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews,"  in  an  appendix  to  which  he  has  entered  into  the 
question  at  issue. 
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But  without  entering  into  further  details  of  the  controversy, 
let  us  come  now  to  an  account  of  what  Hoftnann's  views  on  the 
Atonement  really  are,  premising  first  a  few  words  on  the 
general  character  and  method  of  the  system  developed,  in  the 
Schriftbeiceis.  For  his  method  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  has 
been  made  the  object  of  attack,  no  less  than  the  special  con- 
tents of  his  system.  In  it,  too,  we  may  observe  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Schleiermacher  school  has  been,  whether  con- 
sciously or  nol,  at  work.  The  grand  characteristic  of 
Schleiermacher's  method  is  that  he  develops  his  system, 
from  the  religious  consciousness,  instead  of  taking  it  direct 
from  Scripture.  The  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  is  with 
him  the  foundation  of  all  religion  ;  and  on  this  foundation  he 
constructs  his  entire  systetn  of  theology.  Hofmann's  method 
is  so  far  similar,  that  he  regards  the  proper  business  of*"the 
theologian  to  be  the  analysis  and  development  of  the  Chris- 
tianity that  exists  in  himself  as  a  Christian ;  and  theology 
consists  in  the  scientific  expression  of  that  which  makes  a  man 
a  Christian  :  "  I,  the  Christian,  am  to  me,  the  theologian,  the 
most  proper  object  of  my  science."  His  method  differs  from 
Schleiermacher  in  postulating  as  the  foundation  of  his  system, 
not  a  mere  feeling,  but  a  fact — viz.,  the  believer's  fellowship 
with  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  And,  besides,  his  theology  is  not 
merely  subjective ;  for  when  he  has  completed  the  analysis 
and  development  of  this  primary  fact,  and  expanded  it  into 
a  system  ;  he  admits  the  necessity  of  testing  the  result  by  an 
appeal  to  Scripture,  and  if  in  any  particular  his  system  should 
be  found  to  be  contradicted  or  unsupported  by  Scripture,  he 
allows  that  there  must  have  been  some  error  in  the  process  ; 
and  that  it  must  be  corrected  and  remodelled  to  be  brought 
into  accordance  with  Scripture.  He  uses  Scripture  as  a  test ;  . 
and  he  brings  the  theory  he  has  constructed  to  that  test  in 
the  most  conscientious  and  painstaking  way.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  into  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  method  of 
Hofmann's,  as  that  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  The  reader  .will  find  a,  criticism  upon  it  in  an 
article  by  Professor  Dieckhoff,  which  was  translated  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Review  (No.  XXXVII.,  July,  1861). 
We  do  not  regard  this  article  as  altogether  fair  to  Hofmann's 
system ;  but  still  as  the  criticism  of  an  adversary,  it  will  give 
a  pretty  correct  notion  of  its  general  character. 

We  refer  to  this  matter  just  now  chiefly  to'  explain  the 
somewhat  peculiar  plan  and  title  of  the  book  in  which 
Hofmann's  system  is  contained.  The  title,  "  Der  Schrif't- 
beweis  "  (The  Scriptural  Proof),  describes  very  exactly  its  con- 
tents ;  for  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  occupied  in  bringing  the 
theological  system  of  the  author  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  and 
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establishing  its  consistency  with  its  teaching.     After  some 
preliminary  observations,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  give  a  com- 
plete statement  of  his  system,  which,  being  a  mere  statement 
without  explanation  or  defence,  occupies  comparatively  few 
pages ;    and  then  he  addresses  himself  to  his  main  task  of 
comparing  each  of  its  parts  in  detail  with  the  teaching  of 
Scripture.     The  nature  of  his  plan  does,  we  think,  lead  him 
to  occupy  a  somewhat  false  position  in  relation  to  Scripture — 
as  if  his  task  were  merely  to  show  that  Scripture  contains 
nothing  inconsistent  with  his  system,  instead  of  positively 
educing  it  from  Scripture ;   and  thus  he  is  more  liable  than  a 
different  method  would  have  made  him  to  the  temptation  of 
employing  a  forced  exegesis,  to  make  Scripture  speak  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  has  previously  arrived  at  as  the  result 
of  his  thinking.   But  with  this  drawback,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  work  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  mode  of  em- 
ploying the  Bible  as  the  test  and  proof  of  a  doctrinal  system. 
It  is  favourably  distinguished  from  some  modern  English 
productions  of  similar  views  to  his  on  the  Atonement,  by  the 
fulness  and   thoroughness    with    which    he  enters  into   the 
scriptural  evidence  on  the  subject.     He  does  not  deal,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  in  mere  vague  and  misty  generalities  ;  or 
merely  content  himself  with  adducing  a  few  isolated  texts  or 
passages ;    he  takes  into  view  the   whole   teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  all  its  parts  as  one  grand  consistent  whole  ;  and  he 
examines  with  the  utmost  critical  and  exegetical  minuteness 
every  passage  that  at  all  bears  on  the  point  that  he  may  be 
considering.     Thus,  for  instance,  in  discussing  the  question 
of  the  Atonement,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  volume,  he  enters  into  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
sacrificial  system  of  the  Old  Testament ;  then  takes  up  the 
Messianic  Psalms  and  the  prophecies  in  Isaiah  liii. ;  and  then, 
passing  to  the  New  Testament,  he  subjects  to  a  thorough 
criticism  every  passage,  first  in  the  Gospels,  and  then  in  the 
Epistles,  that  refers  in  any  way  to  the  death  of  Christ.     His 
expositions  are  invariably  very  instructive  and  suggestive, 
though  not  always  quite  trustworthy,  as  he  is  apt  to  be  led 
away  by  his  own  extreme   acuteness  and  ingenuity ;   and 
sometimes  his    explanation  of   a  passage  that  seems  to  tell 
against  his  theory  looks  very  like  explaining  it  away. 

But  we  must  attempt  now  to  give  a  statement,  as  exact 
and  distinct  as  possible,  of  what  Hofmann's  theory  on  the 
subject  of  the  Atonement  actually  is ;  after  which  we  shall 
have  some  remarks  to  make  on  its  excellencies  and  defects. 
Now  in  order  to  understand  aright  any  theory  on  this  subject, 
especially  when  it  forms  part  of  so  consistent  a  system  of 
theology  as  that  of  Hofmann,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the 
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consideration  of  a  previous  subject,  tlie  views  entertained  on 
the  natural  state  of  man  as  fallen,  from  which  he  is  redeemed 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  For  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation, 
of  which  the  Atonement  forms  the  centre  and  heart,  is  a 
remedial  scheme,  and  as  such  it  has  a  proportion  and  corre- 
spondency to  the  disease  for  which  the  remedy  is  provided. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  is  the  nature  of  the 
remedy ;  and  according  to  what  men's  ideas  are  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  their  opinions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  remedy.  This  is  a  well-known  principle ; 
and  the  truth  of  it  is  illustrated  not  only  in  the  Evangelical 
scheme  of  doctrine,  but  in  all  the  more  complete  and  con- 
sistent systems,  more  or  less  erroneous,  that  have  been  opposed 
to  it.  And  it  is  the  more  important  to  act  on  this  principle 
in  judging  of  such  a  system  as  Hofmann's  ;  for  otherwise  we 
are  very  apt  to  be  perplexed  and  misled  by  his  peculiar  ter- 
minology, which  is  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  theolo- 
gical language,  so  much  so  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
recognize  the  old  familiar  doctrines  in  the  new  garb  in  which 
we  meet  them  in  his  writings.  Let  us  then  first  advert  to 
Hofmann's  views  on  the  Fall  and  its  consequences.  As  to 
the  constitution  of  man  in  general,  in  every  state,  whether 
unfallen,  fallen,  or  redeemed,  he  considers  him  as  a  being  to 
be  viewed  in  two  distinct  aspects,  which  he  distinguishes  by 
the  names,  ''nature  "  and  "person"  respectively.  In  the  former 
aspect,  man  is  viewed  simply  as  an  organized  creature,  form- 
ing part  of  the  chain  or  system  of  created  existence  in  the 
world ;  being  the  head  and  culmination  of  it,  indeed,  but  still 
after  all  himself  an  integral  part  of  it,  an  animal  among 
animals,  though  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all.  Viewed  in 
this  aspect  man  is  called  a  nature,  and  this  side  of  his  exist- 
ence is  called  his  nature-life  {Naturlehen).  But  this  is  not 
the  only  aspect  of  humanity.  Man  is  also  a  person,  is  a  free 
self-conscious  Ego,  and  as  such  may  stand  in  a  personal  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  have  personal  intercourse  with  him.  In 
this  aspect  he  is  called  a  person,  and  we  speak  of  his  person- 
life  {Personlehen).  This  distinction  is,  as  Hofmann  employs 
it,  not  so  much  a  division  of  human  nature  into  two  parts,  as 
a  distinction  of  two  relations  in  which  man  stands — to  the 
lower  creation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  God,  on  the  other ; 
and  he  uses  it  to  bring  out  what  is  meant  by  man's  original 
state,  as  created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  in  the  latter 
aspect,  according  to  him,  that  man  is  the  image  of  God  ;  and 
this  Divine  image  consists  not  in  a  moral  quality,  but  in  a 
moral  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  God.  Man's  relation  as 
a  person  to  God  is  the  image  (Abbild)  of  the  relation  in  the 
God-head  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  j  and  this  is  what 
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is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  man  is  the  image  of  God.  And 
in  virtue  of  this  relation  to  God,  in  which  he  was  originally 
created,  man  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  world  different  from 
all  other  creatures,  having  lordship  over  it.  This  dominion 
over  the  creatures  is  not  itself  the  image  of  God,  but  it  is  the 
consequence  of  it.  The  probation  of  man  was  made  to  have 
reference  to  this  his  relation  to  the  creatures,  inasmuch  as  a 
limit  was  set  to  his  dominion,  by  the  removal  of  which  it 
might  seem  to  him  that  it  would  be  enlarged.  His  duty 
would  have  consisted  in  such  an  attitude  and  conduct  as  would 
correspond  to  his  relation  to  God,  and  to  the  relation  in  which 
God  had  willed  him  to  stand  to  the  world.  In  imposing  a 
condition  upon  him  God,  dealt  with  man,  not  merely  as  a 
nature,  but  as  a  person ;  speaking  to  him  as  one  person  to 
another.  And  his  continued  enjoyment  of  the  relation  in 
in  which  he  stood  to  God  depended  on  his  own  personal 
conduct.  He  could  and  ought  to  have  made  the  relation 
( Verhdltniss)  to  God  in  which  he  had  been  created  his  own 
personal  attitude  {Verhalten),  and  had  he  done  so  he  would 
have  continued  in  his  original  state. 

This,  however,  he  did  not  do,  for  he  was  tempted  by  Satan, 
who  acted  on  his  nature-life,  and,  through  that,  influenced  his 
personal  conduct  in  a  way  that  ran  counter  to  the  relation  in 
which,  and  for  which,  God  had  created  him.  The  Fall  thus 
consisted  in  man  allowing  himself  to  be  determined  to  a  will 
and  an  act  contradicting  the  Divine  appointment  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  world.  From  this  there  followed  two  conse- 
quences, extending  to  all  the  descendants  of  Adam.  On  the 
one  hand,  man  exchanged  (as  far  as  in  him  lay)  the  relation 
to  God  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  creation,  for  one  of 
dependence  on  the  Evil  Spirit  by  whom  he  had  been  led  into 
sin.  And  as  in  the  first  temptation  it  was  by  the  nature  side  of 
his  being  that  Satan  acted  on  man  ;  so  still  the  power  he  has 
over  fallen  man  is  exerted  primarily  on  this  nature-life,  but 
extends  through  it  also  to  his  person.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  Fall  man  became,  instead  of  an  object  of  God's 
love,  an  object  of  His  wrath.  The  wrath  of  God  is  very  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  recognized  in  Hofmann's  system  ;  it 
is  defined  to  be  "  the  hostile  aspect  of  the  Creator  asserting 
himself  against  the  creature  denying  Him  ;  "  and  it  is  held  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  the  suffering  that  exists  in  the  world. 
Such  then  is  the  natural  state  of  mankind  in  consequence  of 
the  Fall.  It  has  in  it  these  two  elements:  bondage  to  Satan, 
on  the  one  hai^d,  and  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  on  the 
other.  Of  these  Vwo  consequences  of  the  Fall,  the  former  is 
viewed  by  Hofmann  as  the  consequence  of  the  latter  ;  or 
rather,  as  he  expresses  it  more  exactly,  the  two  are  but  de- 
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scriptions  of  one  and  the  same  fact,  viewed  on  its  two  dif- 
ferent sides.  For,  he  says,  as  Satan's  acting,  though  designed 
to  be  against  God,  yet  always  serves  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  ; 
so  it  was  also  the  will  of  God  that  Satan  should  exercise  that 
destructive  power  over  man's  corporeal  nature.  Death  is  the 
comprehensive  name  for  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  all  that 
excludes  from  fellowship  with  God;  and  while  on  the  one 
hand  Satan  is  described  as  6  to  xpuTog  ep(;c«v  too  QavuTou  ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  Moses  says,  "  We  are  consumed  by  thine 
anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled."  The  twofold 
consequence  of  the  Fall  is  then  just  the  twofold  aspect  of  one 
fact,  corresponding  to  the  twofold  aspect  of  man  as  a  nature 
and  as  a  person. 

But  notwithstanding  these  consequences  of  the  Fall,  there 
is  still  a  possibility  of  restoration  for  man.  For  while  God's 
attitude  towards  man  as  fallen  is  indeed  one  of  wrath,  as 
above  explained  ;  yet  it  is  also  one  of  love.  The  love  that 
God  bears  to  man,  even  sinful  and  fallen,  is  manifested  espe- 
cially in  two  things,  corresponding  again  to  the  two  sides  of 
humanity,  nature  and  person.  One  is  that  though  He  let  men 
fall  into  bondage  to  Satan,  yet  He  allowed  His  Spirit  to  re- 
main in  them  as  the  ground  of  their  life ;  and  the  other  is 
that,  although  they  were  now  objects  of  His  wrath,  yet  he 
allowed  them  still  to  bear  the  image  of  God.  This  twofold 
attitude  of  God  to  fallen  and  sinful  men  — on  the  one  hand,  one 
of  wrath ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  love — makes  a  restora- 
tion possible.  Still  it  does  not  of  itself  eifect  that  restoration  ; 
for  itself  remaining  ever  the  same,  it  leaves  men  in  the  state 
they  are  in  in  consequence  of  sin.  For  their  actual  re- 
storation something  more  is  needed  ;  and  that  is  an  acting 
{SelbstbetJidtigung)  of  God  which  shall  overcome  the  work- 
ing of  the  Evil  One,  and  shall  determine  man  (acting  on  his 
personality  through  his  nature)  to  assume  an  attitude  towards 
God,  corresponding  to  the  now  existing  relation  of  God  to 
mankind.  This  attitude  of  man  towards  God  consists  in  a 
penitent  acknowledgment  of  guilt  and  desert  of  punishment, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  reliance  on  the  gracious  will  of  God, 
which  allows  mankind  to  remain  for  restoration  and  perfec- 
tion. And  the  act  of  God  that  determines  man  to  such  an 
attitude  is  no  other  than  a  testimony  of  God  of  himself,  which 
man  only  requires  to  allow  to  produce  its  proper  effect  on 
him,  in  order  to  be  determined  to  such  an  attitude  towards 
God. 

Here  it  might  seem  that  Hofraann's  system  coincides 
with  that  of  the  Broad  Church  divines  in  this  country,  in 
making  redemption  entirely  subjective,  the  work  of  Christ 
a  mere  declaration  and  exhibition  of  the  love  of  God,  by 
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which  men  are  to  be  attracted,  melted,  moved  from  a  stat^  of 
enmity  to  one  of  reconciliation  and  friendship  to  God.     But 
this  is  not  really  so.     There  is  far  more  in  Hofmann's  system 
than  in  such  views  of  the  Atonement  as  these.     As  he  holds 
very  clearly  and  emphatically  that  man  is  the  object  of  the 
wrath  of  God  because  of  sin ;  so  he  maintains  that  something 
more  was  needed  for  his  restoration  than  simply  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  love.     There  is  a  contradiction  that  must  be 
solved  between  the  love  of  God  and  the  sin  of  man  that  draws 
down  His  anger  ;  and  the  solution  of  this  contradiction  is  the 
work  of  Christ.     When  He  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  man 
being  eflPected  by  an  act  of  God  testifying  of  himself,  and 
thereby  working  in  man  such  an  attitude  towards  God  as 
becomes  him,  he  regards  the  restoration  thus  effected  as,  so  to 
speak,  but  a  provisional  and  typical  one.     And  as  long  as 
these  two  acts — the  act  of  God,  which  accomplishes  the  restora- 
tion, and  the  act  of  man,  by  which  he  does  so,  remain  dis- 
tinct— the  restoration  effected  can  only  be  typical  and  pro- 
visional ;  it  is  only  when  they  converge,  as  it  were,  and  meet 
in  one,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinct,  but  one  and  the  same 
act,  that  the  real  and  final  restoration  is  effected.     And  this 
convergence  of  the  two  is  only  found  in  Christ  the  Mediator, 
not  of  a  typical,  but  of  a  real  and  perfect  reconciliation  be- 
tween man  and  God. 

This  brings  us  at  length  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
In  all  mere  men,  as  they  are  from  their  birth  under  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  their  bondage  to  the  Evil  One  is  antecedent 
to  God's  testimony  to  them,  and  therefore  a  fortiori 
antecedent  to  their  being  determined  by  that  testimony  of 
God.  Hence  their  bondage  to  the  Evil  One  cannot  be  entirely 
removed  but  only  interrupted,  by  their  being  thus  determined 
by  the  testimony  of  God.  And  therefore  the  self-determina- 
tion of  Jesus,  by  which  the  bondage  of  men  to  Satan  is 
destroyed,  in  order  to  be  effectual  for  that  end,  must  have 
preceded  the  beginning  of  his  human  life.  He  must  have 
willed  to  accomplish  the  work  of  redemption  before  he  was 
born  in  the  world  ;  and  he  must  have  willed  to  become  flesh 
in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  work.  And  as  he  was 
a  Divine  person  before  he  became  man,  he  did  so  no  otherwise 
than  as  he  willed.  And  he  willed  to  assume  human  nature 
as  a  suitable  means  for  the  exercise  of  his  personal  fellowship 
with  God,  but  an  exercise  of  it  under  the  conditions  to  which 
human  nature  is  subjected  by  the  Creation  and  the  Fall.  Thus 
he  entered  into  fellowship  with  man  ;  and  in  that  fellowship 
he  still  maintained  and  exercised  his  fellowship  with  God, 
even  under  all  the  consequences  that  the  Fall  has  brought  on 
man.     Hofmann,  speaking  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  other 
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men,  says  :  "  He  was  like  them,  and  he  was  not.  Because 
he  was,  he  was  circumcised,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
baptized.  Because  he  was  not,  he  received  at  his  circumcision 
the  name  with  which  before  his  conception  the  angel  had 
designated  him  as  the  Saviour  of  his  people,  and  at  his  baptism 
the  voice  from  heaven  gave  him  the  testimony  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God,  for  whom  the  Baptist  prepared  his  people.  Flesh 
and  blood  is  unsuitable  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  human 
nature,  as  by  sin,  so  too  by  the  consequences  of  sin,  is 
estranged  from  God.  Therefore  must  the  Saviour  and  Son  of 
God,  who  assumed  this  human  nature,  though  he  partook  not 
of  its  sin,  but  only  of  the  consequences  of  its  sin,  live  a  life  in 
which  he  was  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  which  exist  for 
mankind  in  general,  and  for  Israel  in  especial,  in  consequence 
of  sin.  Moreover,  he  assumed  this  human  nature,  this  flesh 
and  blood,  because  he  would  make  the  sin  and  the  sinfulness 
of  those  into  fellowship  with  whom  he  entered  his  own,  not 
indeed  so  that  it  was  in  any  way  his  attitude  {Verhalten),  but 
yet  so  that  his  relation  to  God,  and  therefore  also  God's 
attitude  to  him,  was  determined  by  it."  {Schriftheiceis, 
Yol.  II.,  p.  35.) 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
state  into  which  he  entered  by  becoming  man,  the  doctrine  of 
Hofmann  on  the  work  which  he  performed  in  that  state  is 
comprehended  in  these  three  points  :  1st — How  he  maintained 
his  relationship  as  a  Son  to  the  Father  in  the  righteousness 
of  his  life ;  2nd — What  was  done  that  the  world  might 
recognize  in  this  relationship  the  restoring  and  perfecting  of 
the  relation  between  God  and  mankind ;  and  3rd — What  issue 
his  life  had,  since  the  world  would  not  be  moved  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Father  and  of  Jesus  himself  to  faith  in  him,  ' 
but  rather  by  the  ungodly  working  of  the  Evil  One  to  un- 
believing enmity  against  Him.  The  first  of  these  points  com- 
prises Hofmann's  doctrine  on  the  obedience  or  righteousness 
of  Christ.  That  consisted  according  to  him  in  the  maintain- 
ing and  exercising  of  his  fellowship  with  God,  and  that 
under  the  conditions  that  sin  has  imposed  on  mankind.  And 
this  he  views  as  extending  over  the  whole  course  of  his  life  on 
earth,  from  first  to  last,  including  his  sufferings  as  well  as  his 
actions.  He  says  (Yol.  II.,  p.  126-7),  "  He  belonged  entirely 
to  his  people,  in  holy  love  manifesting  and  witnessing  of  him- 
self to  those  who  desired  hira,  in  holy  zeal  resisting  those  who 
blasphemed  him  and  his  calling.  But  his  zeal  must  eat  him 
up.  His  end  must  be  the  result  of  hatred  against  the  truth 
of  God ;  this  belonged  as  much  to  the  righteousness  of  his 
death,  as  the  calling  to  bear  witness  of  the  truth  to  the 
righteousness   of  his   life.     Then   the  exercise   of  his   holy 
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fellowship  with  God  became  a  free  conscious  resigning  of 
himself  under  that  catastrophe.  In  prayer  he  withstood  the 
temptation  of  his  approaching  suffering.  In  prayer  he 
endured  the  suffering  itself,  till  he  said,  '  Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  ray  spirit ; '  and,  dying,  passed  from  a 
holy  state  of  life  to  a  holy  state  of  death."  A  second  part  of 
the  work  of  Christ  consisted  in  a  proclamation  to  the  world 
of  this  relation  into  which  He  had  entered  to  mankind  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Father  on  the  other,  a  proclamation  of 
this  as  the  restoration  and  perfection  of  man's  relation  to 
God,  and  a  demand  of  faith  in  this,  on  their  part,  as  the  con- 
dition of  their  sharing  in  it.  This  proclamation  consists  in 
the  Father's  testimony  to  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Son's 
testimony  to  himself ;  and  this  includes  more  than  is  usually 
comprehended  in  the  article  on  the  prophetic  office  of  Christ. 
But  a  mere  testimony,  though  it  be  the  highest  and  com- 
pletest  possible,  will  not  suffice  to  deliver  man  from  sin  and 
the  power  of  Satan.  Under  the  influence  of  these,  the  people 
refused  to  believe  in  Jesus,  resisted  and  rejected  him,  and 
hence,  the  only  issue  His  history  could  take  was  that  which 
it  did  take  in  His  death.  And  thus  we  come  to  the  third 
and  most  important  point  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Christ :  the 
nature  and  result  of  His  death.  And  here,  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  we  shall  translate  the  very  words  of  Hofmann'a 
system  (Yol.  I.,  p.  47-^)  :  "  After  now  the  opposition 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  had  come  in  with 
the  incarnation  of  Jesus,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Son  with 
sinful  humanity,  in  virtue  of  which  He  underwent  all  the 
consequences  of  sin,  had  been  developed  so  far,  that  the 
Father  allowed  to  come  upon  the  Son,  and  He  upon  himself, 
through  the  hatred  to  God  of  the  Evil  One  working  in  the 
unrighteous,  the  utmost  that  can  come  upon  sinful  man  on 
the  side  of  his  nature  by  the  wrath  of  God  ;  then,  in  the 
personal  fellowship  of  love  between  the  Father  and  Jesus, 
preserved  under  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  the  contradiction 
between  God's  eternal  will  of  love  and  the  sin  of  man  that 
called  down  His  wrath  was  solved  ;  because  there  was  now 
established  a  relation  between  God  and  mankind,  for  which 
the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  wrath  of  God  no  more  existed,  and 
which  was  delivered  from  all  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  since 
it  had  its  origin  no  more  in  the  sin  of  the  human  race,  but 
in  the  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  G<5d,  maintained  to  the 
end  within  sinful  humanity,  and  under  the  consequences  of 
its  sin." 

In  a  word,  the  Atonement,  according  to  Hofmann,  con- 
sisted in  the  endurance  by  the  Son  of  God,  in  our  nature  and 
for  our  benefit,  of  the  utmost  that  sin  and  Satan  could  do 
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against  Him,  and  the  preservation  of  a  perfectly  holy  fellow- 
ship with  God  under  all  the  consequences  of  sin.  And  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that,  in  Hofmann's  system,  the  power  of 
Satan  over  man  is  a  consequence  of  sin  and  an  expression  of 
God's  wrath  against  it,  this  doctrine  when  expressed  in 
plain  and  ordinary  language  does  not  seem  to  deviate  so  very 
far  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Confessions ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
chief  points  of  difference  might  appear  to  be,  that  he  denies 
that  Christ  suffered  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  that  he 
suffered  in  our  stead,  admitting  only  that  he  suffered 
for  our  benefit.  No  doubt  these  are  most  important  points, 
and  we  shall  return  in  the  sequel  to  consider  how  far 
Hofmann  denies  them  ;  but,  meanwhile,  that  we  may  deal 
quite  fairly  with  this  system,  let  us  endeavour  to  point  out 
its  chief  excellencies.  For  we  do  not  care  to  deny  that  there 
are  in  this  system,  wrong  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  one  essen- 
tial point,  several  excellencies,  and  these  of  a  very  high  order. 
And  here  we  would  note,  first,  the  thoroughly  historical  cha- 
racter of  Hofmann's  theology.  It  will  appear,  even  from  the 
rapid  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  main  points  in  his  system, 
that  it  is  entirely  cast  in  the  mould  of  history.  It  does  not 
take  the  foim  of  a  system  of  abstract  speculative  truths,  con- 
nected logically  with  one  another  ;  but  is  rather  a  statement 
and  elucidation,  in  historical  order  and  connexion,  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  such  as  the  Fall,  the  first 
promise,  the  separation  of  a  peculiar  people,  the  great  events 
in  the  history  of  that  people,  the  incarnation,  the  work  and 
death  of  Christ.  Thus  he  deviates  from  the  customary  mode  of 
treating  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  in  speaking,  not  so  much  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  a  doctrine,  as  of  His  incarnation,  a  his- 
torical fact;  and  he  objects  to  the  common  heads  of  the  three' 
ofiices  and  the  two  states  of  Christ,  as  dividing  ideally  what 
is  one  historically,  and  combining  ideally  what  is  separate 
historically  ;  by  treating,  first,  of  what  He  has  done  and  now 
does,  on  the  one  hand,  and  then,  of  what  He  has  been  and 
now  is,  on  the  other.  This  historical  spirit  we  cannot  help 
thinking  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  any 
other  ;  for  what  is  the  whole  of  the  Bible  but  just  a  history  of 
God's  dealings  with  man  ?  And  it  has  also  a  great  advan- 
tage in  givmg  theology  less  of  the  air  of  a  dry  abstract 
system,  and  more  that  of  an  actual  living  reality.  And  we 
observe,  too,  in  his  exposition  of  Scripture  the  same  historical 
spirit  distinguishes  him,  and  he  always  takes  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  views  every  in- 
dividual passage  in  the  light  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  the 
entire  course  of  Scripture,  and  the  special  end  it  was  intended 
to  serve. 
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Again,  closely  connected  with  this  is  another  admirable 
characteristic  of  Hofmann's  theology,  the  prominence  given  in 
it  to  the  person  of  Christ.   This  also  is  very  conspicuous  in  it. 
The  person  of  the  Saviour  is  the  centre  and  heart  of  the 
entire  system.     It  presents  to  our  view  the  Son  of  God  enter- 
ing into  our  human  nature,  under  all  the  disadvantages  and 
evils  that  the  Fall  and  sin  had  brought  upon  it^  and,  notwith- 
standing them  all,  living  a  perfectly  holy  life  of  communion 
with  the  Father,  bearing  witness  of  the  truth  in  an  evil  world, 
enduring  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  and 
finally  on  the  cross  suffering  all  that  sin  and  Satan  could  do 
against  him  ;  maintaining  through  it  all  His  holy  communion 
with  God,  and  thus  in  His  person  founding  a  new  relation 
of  man  to  God,  in  which  sin  and  Satan  are  overcome  and 
destroyed.     Thus  his  system  falls  in,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  theology  at  the  present  day,  to  make 
the  living  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  not  the  abstract  work 
or  plan  of  salvation,  the  centre  round  which  everything  else 
in  theology  is  grouped.     This  inclination  to  give  a  more  pro- 
minent and  commanding  position  in  religious  thought  and 
theological  systems  to  the  person  of  Christ  than  has  been  done 
in  some  past  ages  of  the  Church's  history,  has  often  been 
noted  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  hopeful  characteristics  of 
the  tone  and  mode  of  thought  of  the  present  day ;  and  though 
we  often  find  it  in  alliance  with  forms  of  doctrine  that  are 
defective  and  dangerous,  we  doubt  not  that,  if  fully  and  fairly 
carried  out,  it  will  lead  the  mind  of  the  age  in  the  right 
direction.     This  personal  element  is,  indeed,  so  often  most 
strongly  insisted  on  by  those  whose  views  of  doctrine  are 
unsound,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  somehow  peculiarly 
congenial  to  such  views,  and  to  have  a  lurking  feeling  or 
fear,  that  in  order  to  give  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour  that 
prominent  place  in  theology  it  ought  of  right  to  have,  we 
must  make  some  concessions  to  those  laxer  views,  and  give 
up  something  of  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  the  orthodox 
Evangelical  creed.     But,  in  reality,  so  far  is  this  from  being 
so,  that  the  very  opposite  is  the  case.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  up  one  iota  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Con- 
fessions, in  order  to  give  the  very  fullest  and  most  prominent 
exhibition  of  the  person  of  Christ ;    and  so  far  from  that 
element  being  peculiarly  congenial  to  a  Socinianizing  or  even 
Arminianizing  theology,  there  is  no  form  of  doctrine  that  so 
thoroughly  and  entirely  adapts  itself  to  the  recognition  of  the 
personal  element  as  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  a  real,  par- 
ticular, efficacious  Atonement.     For  our  apprehension  of  the 
person  of  Christ  as  a  living  reality  depends,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  our  apprehension  of  the  work  He  does.     If  redemption  be 
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nothing  more  than  the  exhibition  of  the  person  of  Christ  as 
an  example  of  holiness  and  patience,  or  a  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  God,  Christ  becomes  to  us  very  little  more  than  a 
mere  phantasm  ;  if  we  are  to  recognize  Him  as  a  real  person, 
we  must  recognize  Him  as  having  a  real  work  to  do.  To  take 
the  person  of  Christ  apart  from  His  work,  is  the  very  way  to 
run  into  the  most  cold,  hard,  and  unspiritual  theology  pos- 
sible ;  as  witness  the  endless  subtleties  of  the  Nestorian, 
Eutychian,  and  Monotheletic  controversies  in  the  Eastern 
Church ;  the  only  way  to  preserve  a  real  living  faith  in 
Christ  as  a  person,  is  to  regard  Him  as  having  done  and  still 
doing  a  real  work.  If  it  be  only  as  an  example,  or  as  an 
evidence  of  God's  love,  that  His  life  and  death  are  presented 
to  us,  an  air  of  unreality  to  our  mind  comes  over  them.  An 
example,  if  that  were  all,  might  be  conveyed  almost  as  well 
by  a  fictitious  or  imaginary  as  by  a  real  life ;  and  a  mani- 
festation of  God's  character  and  will  towards  us  might  rather 
suggest  the  idea  of  an  impressive  spectacle  or  pageant ;  it  is 
only  when  we  keep  hold  of  the  belief  of  a  real  earnest  work 
to  be  done,  that  we  can  apprehend  Christ  as  a  real  living 
personal  Saviour.  And,  moreover,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
conceive  of  Christ  as  a  person ;  what  is  needed  to  save  our 
religion  and  our  theology  from  being  a  mere  set  of  dry 
doctrines  is,  that  we  have  some  interest  in  the  Saviour  and 
He  in  us.  And  nowhere  can  we  find  that  personal  relation  of 
the  sinner  to  a  personal  Saviour  so  fully  acknowledged  as  in 
the  theology  which  regards  His  work,  not  as  a  mere  general 
making  salvation  possible,  but  actually  saving  those  who  are 
perishing  in  sin  ;  so  that  each  believer  may  say,  with  Paul, 
for  himself,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  This 
is  the  only  kind  of  theology  that  really  recognizes  to  the  full 
the  personal  element. 

Hence  there  is  no  system  of  theology  that  so  fully  brings 
out  and  adapts  itself  to  the  personal  element  as  the  theology 
of  the  Covenants.  And  we  think  that  this  mode  of  viewing 
theology,  though  unhappily  it  has  become  somewhat  obsolete, 
owing  perhaps  to  its  having  been  carried  to  an  excessive 
minuteness  of  detail  by  some  of  its  expounders,  is  admirably 
fitted  to  meet  the  modern  state  of  the  question,  and  the 
modes  of  viewing  the  Atonement  now  prevalent.  It  is  a  pre- 
vailing habit  to  regard  Christ  as  the  root  or  head  of 
humanity,  and  constituting  in  His  person,  rather  than  by 
His  work,  the  reconciliation  and  reuniting  of  man  to  God. 
And  the  common  doctrine  of  substitution  and  imputation 
men  are  apt  to  stumble  at,  as  presenting  a  hard,  legal, 
technical,  and  therefore  a  repulsive  aspect.  Now  the  federal 
theology  afibrds  a  practical  proof  that  the  ideas  on  which 
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such  men  lay  so  much  stress  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
them,  or  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  We  are  disposed  to  give  the  Broad  Church 
divines  all  credit  for  the  prominence  they  have  given  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  the  view  they  have  given  of  Christ  as 
the  Head  of  redeemed  humanity,  which  perhaps  had  been  too 
much  lost  sight  of  by  the  orthodox  of  a  past  age.  And  we 
recognize  this  as  a  signal  excellence  in  the  system  of  Hof- 
mann.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  concede  to  the  Broad 
Church  an  exclusive  right  to  such  ideas  and  views ;  or  to 
admit  that  we  must  give  up  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  that  such  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  and 
of  his  position  as  the  Second  Adam,  the  Head  of  His  people, 
are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  what  has  been  the  im- 
memorial doctrine  of  the  Church  as  to  the  vicarious  nature  of 
His  obedience  and  suffering,  but  are  more  harmonious  with 
that  doctrine  than  with  any  perversion  or  evasion  of  it.  Nay, 
we  would  be  quite  content  to  dismiss  the  terms  "  substi- 
tution" and  "  imputation"  altogether,  if  so  be  they  prove 
stumbling-blocks  to  any  honest  inquirer;  for  we  are  per- 
suaded that  if  the  great  doctrine  of  a  personal  Saviour,  the 
Son  of  God  and  Second  Head  of  redeemed  mankind,  bo 
fairly  and  fully  recognized,  all  the  reality  that  is  implied  in 
a  vicarious  Atonement  will  be  maintained,  whether  we  adopt 
the  terms  substitution  and  imputation  or  not — maintained, 
perhaps,  in  a  better  form  than  it  could  be  by  the  use  of  these 
terms.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  Son  of  God,  by  becoming 
man,  so  identified  himself  with  our  fallen  race  as  to  become 
our  Head,  the  Last  Adam ;  that  He  lived,  obeyed,  suffered, 
died,  in  this  character ;  so  that  in  virtue  of  this  Headship  and 
identification,  what  He  did  and  suffered  was  virtually  done 
and  suffered  by  us,  and  regarded  by  God  as  such  ;  and  that 
we  become  interested  in  the  work  and  death  of  Christ  when 
made  one  with  Him  as  our  personal  Head  and  Saviour  by  the 
Spirit  revealing  and  offering  Christ  to  us,  and  moving  us  to 
embrace  Him  by  faith  ; — let  this  be  admitted,  and  all  that  is 
really  implied  in  the  Atonement  is  maintained.  This  we 
conceive  to  be  the  most  scriptural  form  of  theology,  as  it  is 
the  one  which  gives  a  more  prominent  place  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  a  more  affecting  power  to  His  personal  love, 
work,  and  suffering  for  us,  than  any  other.  But  this  is  no 
new  discovery  of  the  liberal  theology  of  these  latter  days  ;  it 
is  the  theology  of  the  best  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  Reformers, 
and  of  the  Puritans.  We  find  it  very  fully  and  admirably 
brought  out  in  the  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  in  such  works  as  Witsius  on  "  The  Covenants,"  Bunyan 
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and  Edwards  "  On  Justification."  *  We  do  not  think,  then, 
that  this  mode  of  viewing  theology,  and  making  the  person  of 
Christ  the  centre  and  core  of  it  all,  is  to  be  regretted  or 
censured  as  a  defect,  but  rather  to  be  hailed  as  a  signal 
excellence ;  and  as  suCh  we  regard  it  in  the  work  of 
Hofmann. 

We  might  point  also  to  several  other  good  features  in 
Hofmanu's  theology — as  for  instance,  the  prominence  he  gives 
to  the  active  work  of  Christ,  and  to  the  conquest  of  Satan,  as 
an  element  in  redemption.  But  we  hasten  rather  to  a  con- 
sideration of  what  is  the  fatal  defect  and  flaw  in  his  system. 
Even  here,  we  think  that  in  some  respects  he  comes  nearer  to 
the  commonly -believed  doctrine  than  his  adversaries  would 
admit,  or  even  he  himself  seems  to  be  aware  of.  The  state- 
ment of  the  question  at  issue  in  the  controversy,  as  he  puts 
it,  is  not  a  little  perplexing.  He  says  the  question  is,  not 
whether  the  death  of  Christ  was  expiatory,  but  in  how  far  it 
was  so — in  how  far  the  sin  of  the  world  is  expiated  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  This  state  of  the  question  he  repeats  over 
and  over  again  in  his  defence  of  his  system.  Now,  perhaps, 
to  German  divines,  this  mode  of  speaking  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject ;  but  to  us  we  must  confess  it  appears,  not 
only  not  to  do  so,  but  to  be  even  altogether  unintelligible. 
The  only  possible  meaning  we  could  imagine  it  to  have  would 
suggest  as  the  question  at  issue  either  some  form  of  the 
Romish  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  work  of  Christ,  or 
some  form  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment ;  but  here,  where  it  is  confessedly  neither  of  these,  but 
the  nature  of  the  Atonement  that  is  in  question,  we  cannot  see 
any  propriety  or  advantage  in  such  a  phrase.  To  us,  it  seems 
that  expiation  is  not  an  idea  that  admits  of  degrees  at  all  ;• 
and  if  the  death  of  Christ  was  really  expiatory  at  all,  we 
cannot  conceive  what  is  meant  by  its  being  more  or  less  so,  or 
by  the  question  being  raised,  how  far  it  was  so.    Despairing, 


*  When  we  say  that  Christ  became  our  Head,  we  use  the  phrase  in  an  in- 
definite sense,  as  we  do  not  wish  at  this  stage  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Atonement.  We  merely  assert  at  present  the  representative 
character  of  Christ  as  the  Last  Adam. — (See  Witsius  on  "The  Covenants," 
Book  II.,  cap.  4,  sees.  1 — 6.)  Edwards  says  :  "  Christ  has  assumed  our  na- 
ture, and  has  so  assumed  all  in  that  nature  that  belongs  to  Him  into  such  a 
union  with  Him,  that  He  is  become  their  Head  and  has  taken  them  to  become 
His  members." — ("  Discourse  on  Justification.")  Bunyan  says  :  "  He  took 
hold  of  our  nature.  I  say  He  took  hold  of  ^ls  by  taking  on  Him  flesh  and 
blood.  The  Son  of  God,  therefore,  took  not  upon  Him  a  particular  person, 
thougli  He  took  to  Him  a  human  body  and  soul ;  but  that  which  He  took 
was,  as  I  may  call  it,  a  lump  of  the  common  nature  of  man,  and  by  that  took 
hold  of  the  whole  seed  of  Abraham.  Heb.  ii.  16.  Hence  He,  in  a  mystery, 
became  us,  and  was  counted  as  all  the  men  that  were  or  should  be  saved." — 
("  Justification  by  an  Imputed  Righteousness.") 
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then,  of  getting  any  light  on  the  subject  from  this  dictum,  we 
turn  to  Hofmann's  more  specific  statements  of  his  divergence 
from  the  received  doctrine.  And  here  we  find  that  he  denies 
that  Christ  suffered  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners — or,  more 
explicitly,  that  he  endured  the  punishment  that  sin  deserved, 
or  that  he  endured  what  they  must  have  endured  had  he  not 
suffered.  This,  no  doubt,  indicates  a  very  marked  and  radical 
deviation  from  the  orthodox  doctrine.  Still,  we  do  not  think 
that  the  vicariousness  of  the  Atonement  is  precisely  the  point 
at  issue,  or  the  point  where  Hofmann's  error  lies.  No  doubt, 
he  denies  the  common  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  Atonement ; 
but  we  do  not  think  his  error  lies  in  denying  the  vicariousness 
of  it ;  he  differs  from  us,  no  doubt,  in  not  holding  that 
Christ  endured  the  punishment  of  sin  in  our  stead — but  it 
appears  to  us  his  error  lies  not  in  denying  (what  we  hold) 
that  Christ  suffered  in  our  stead ;  but  in  denying  what  we 
hold  as  to  what  it  was  He  so  suffered. 

This  will  appear  more  clearly  as  we  go  on.     It  is  true  that 
over  and  over  again  Hofmann  repeats  that  he  denies  any 
substitution  of  Christ  for  sinners.     We  think,  however,  that 
this  is  not  so.     He  really  admits  the  only  kind  of  substitution 
that  any  theologian  asserts ;   and  the  substitution  that  he 
denies  is  a  mere  figment  of  his  own  imagination.     The  Atone- 
ment of  his  own  system  is  as  truly  a  vicarious  one,  however 
different  in  other  respects,  as  that  which  we  believe.     As  we 
have  seen,  a  grand  leading  thought  in  his  theology  is,  that 
Christ,  as  the  Second  Head  of  humanity,  entered  into  our 
world  and  our  life,  making,  as  it  were,  common  cause  with 
us  sinners,  though  himself  sinless,  and   by  persevering  in 
holiness  under  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  founded  in  His  per- 
son a  new  relation  of  mankind  to  God,  free  from  sin  and 
death.     This  view  of  Christ  entering  into  humanity,  and  be- 
coming one  with  sinners,  he  seems  to  regard  as  inconsistent 
with  that  of  His  obeying  and  suffering  in  their  stead ;  he 
quotes  in  his  defence  many  passages  from  Luther  embodying 
the  former  view ;   and  adds,  by  way  of  comment,  "  Christ  has 
done  a  work  for  all  mankind,  not  vicariously  beside  it,  but 
having  entered  into  it,  so  that  its  relation  to  God  has  in  His 
person  and  history  become  a  new  one,"     But  is  there  any  in- 
consistency  between   these  two   views  ?      Is  not  the   very 
doctrine  of  a  vicarious  Atonement  expressed,  when  we  say 
that  Christ,  as  the  Last  Adam,  so  became  one  with  His  people, 
as  their  Head  and  Representative,  that  He  took  upon  Him 
their  sin  and  death,  in  order  that  they  might  partake  of  His 
righteousness  and  life  ?     Is  not  the  very  idea  of  a  person 
doing   anything    vicariously,  or   by  substitution  instead   of 
another,  this ;  that  he  represents  that  other,  and  that  the 
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other  is  regarded  as  being  one  with  him,  and  as  doing  what- 
ever he  does  ?   Thus  an  advocate  appears  for  his  client,  speaks 
and  acts  instead  of  him,  just  because  he  is  regarded  by  the 
court   as   representing   him,    sustaining   his   character,    and 
being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  very  client  himself;  or  a 
plenipotentiary  negotiates  a  treaty  instead  of  his  sovereign, 
just  because  he  represents  him,  and  acts  in  his  name ;   or  a 
member  of  Parliament  represents  his  constituents,  goes  to 
Parliament  instead  of  them,  and  they  are  regarded  as  having 
given  their  consent  to  the  taxes  they  pay,  because  he  has  done 
80.     In  all  these  cases  the  maxim  holds  good,  "  quifacit  per 
alium  facit  per  se ;"  and  substitution  is  perfectly  consistent, 
nay,  is  the  very  same  thing  with  representation  or  identifica- 
tion.    And  this  and  no  other  sort  of  substitution  is  what  is 
involved  in  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.     True, 
there  is  another  sort  of  substitution,  and  it  is  probably  this 
latter  that  Hofmann  means  to  deny — that  of  exchange  or 
barter,  as  where  one  thing  is  given  in  exchange  for  another. 
But  this  kind  of  substitution  applies  more  properly  to  things 
than  to  persons.     And  it  is  an  important  principle  that,  in 
the  Atonement,  there  is  a  substitution  of  persons,  not  an  ex- 
change of  things.    It  is  not  that  Christ's  work  and  sufferings, 
considered  as  a  thing  apart  from  His  person,  are  substituted 
or  taken  in  lieu  of  the  obedience  and  suffering  of  the  sinner  ; 
but  Christ  himself,  as  a  person,  undertakes  the  obligations, 
and  acts  in  the  stead  of  the  sinner  as  a  person,  and  then,  on 
the  ground  of  this,  the  work  and  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
accepted  for  the  sinner.     Scripture  does,  no  doubt,  speak  in 
very  many  places  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  redemption,  a 
purchase,  the  payment  of  a  ransom  or  price,  &c.  ;  and  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  such   phrases   as   mere 
figures,  indicating  no  reality.     They  do  point  to  a  real  trans- 
action ;  and  are  images  chosen  by  God  as  being  the  most 
suitable  to  convey  to  our  minds  true  notions  of  the  Atone- 
ment in  certain  of  its  aspects.     Still  they  are  figures,  and 
cannot  be  pressed   as  complete  analogies  in  every  respect, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion of  figurative  language,  and,  in  consequence,  running  into 
the  most  erroneous  and  unscriptural  notions. 

The  Atonement  is  not  a  pecuniary,  but  a  judicial  trans- 
action. It  is  one  great  advantage  of  the  federal  system  of 
theology,  that  it  brings  out  so  prominently  the  substitution 
of  persons,  and  excludes  so  entirely  any  idea  of  comparing 
the  great  mystery  of  our  redemption  to  a  commercial  or 
pecuniary  transaction.  And  Hofmann's  theology  is  in  many 
respects  very  much  allied  to  that  of  the  Covenants.  He  does 
admit  a  vicarious  atonement  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we 
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would  care  to  contend  for  it.  For,  even  according  to  his 
system,  Christ  suffered  everything  that  he  admits  to  have 
come  upon  man  in  consequence  of  the  Fall.  Its  consequences, 
as  we  have  seen,  were,  according  to  him,  mainly  two — the 
wrath  of  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  subjection  to  the  power 
of  Satan,  on  the  other ;  and  he  distinctly  teaches  that  Christ 
endured  both  of  these.  The  latter  of  them,  indeed,  is  the 
more  prominent  of  the  two  in  his  system ;  for  he  makes  a 
great  deal  of  Christ's  endurance  of  all  that  Satan  could  do 
against  him,  using  the  sin  and  passions  of  men  as  his  instru- 
ments ;  and  this  he  even  makes  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  other  point,  that  Christ  endured  the 
wrath  of  God,  is  not  quite  so  conspicuous  in  his  system. 
Still  it  is  explicitly  and  repeatedly  avowed  by  him.  He  says 
(Schrifibewels,  Vol.  I.,  p.  479-80)  :  "  This  wrath  of  God  is 
nothing  else  but  what  the  name  implies :  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Creator  asserting  himself  against  the  creature  denying 
him  ;  and  the  infliction  of  all  evil  that  comes  upon  men  is  aa 
exercise  of  it,  if  not  always  on  the  individual  on  whom  it 
falls,  yet  always  on  mankind.  Only  Jesus  is  the  absolutely 
beloved  ;  and  what  he  endured  was  purely  the  exercise  of  the 
wrath  of  God  against  humanity,  into  which  he  had  entered 
in  order  to  endure  it."  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  hear  his 
own  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  he  holds  this,  as  he 
gives  it  in  the  second  part  of  his  Defence  (pp.  94-5) :  "  ^V^len 
I  say  that  the  Eternal  Son  exchanged  his  Divine  blessed- 
ness for  subjection  to  the  wrath  of  God  against  mankind, 
Thomasius  thinks  I  must  therefore  also  say,  that  the  puni- 
tive judgment  of  God  against  mankind  was  executed  on  the 
Son,  and  that  He  suffered  this  punitive  judgment  vicariously. 
For  he  thinks  immediately  of  the  death  of  Christ,  to  which 
he  limits  His  endurance  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  mankind  ; 
while  to  me  that  Christ  assumed  our  nature  and  that  He  came 
to  stand  under  this  wrath  of  God  is  one  and  the  same  thing 
...  for  since  mankind  lies  under  God's  wrath,  it  is  to  me 
self-evident  that  Christ's  coming  into  it  is  a  subjecting  of 
liimself  to  the  wrath  of  God.  As  now  the  whole  history  of 
the  Lord  is  an  accomplishment  of  that  relation  to  the  Father 
in  which  he  placed  himself  by  his  incarnation,  so  he  experi- 
ences the  wrath  of  the  Father  against  mankind  from  his  very 
conception  onwards  to  his  death,  ever  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  progress  of  his  history — in  one  way  before  and 
during  his  growth  to  manhood,  in  another  way  after  that ;  in 
one  way  simply  as  man,  in  another  way  as  an  Israelite  in 
particular ;  in  one  way  before  the  beginning  of  his  public 
ministry,  in  another  way  in  the  course  of  it ;  in  one  way  in 
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the  time  of  his  active  work,  in  another  in  the  hours  of  his 
suffering  and  death." 

As  to  this  extending  of  Christ's  endurance  of  the  wrath  of 
God  over  the  whole  of  His  life,  we  cannot  quite  see  our  way 
to  agree  with  Hofmann.  It  has  a  good  deal  to  commend  it 
to  us;  but  in  dealing  with  this  mysterious  and  solemn  subject, 
it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  such  questions  in  abeyance,  as 
the  subject  is  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  and  the 
materials  furnished  by  Scripture  are  so  scanty.  From  the 
prominence  always  given  in  Scripture  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  indications  in  the  Gospel  narratives  of  such  a 
special  and  mysterious  gloom  and  sorrow  over  the  last  hours 
of  our  Saviour's  work  on  earth,  it  seems  evident  that,  if  not 
exlusively  then,  at  least  then  in  a  very  special  way,  the  Lord 
was  laying  upon  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  but  beyond  this 
we  can  hardly  go.  Still,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Hof- 
mann's  view  on  this  point,  that  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
he  does  really  represent  Christ  as  bearing  all  the  consequences 
of  sin,  and  enduring  these  to  the  very  utmost. 

But,  it  will  be  asked.  If  he  admits  all  this,  how  can  he 
possibly  deny  that  Christ  suffered  just  what  sinners  deserved, 
and  must  else  have  suffered  ?  The  only  grounds  of  distin- 
guishing between  them  that  he  has  stated,  are  just  these  :  that 
the  doom  of  sinners  is  eternal  death,  the  abiding  wrath  of 
God,  and  that  it  necessarily  involves  the  pangs  of  remorse 
and  an  evil  conscience,  which  Jesus  the  Sinless  One  could  not 
feel.  We  are  astonished,  that  such  a  man  as  Hofmann  should 
give  any  countenance  to  such  dishonest  quibbles,  which  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  calmly  and  seriously.  Does  he 
really  imagine  that  the  great  body  of  Christians,  who  cherish 
as  their  dearest  faith  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  hold  a 
doctrine  so  monstrous,  so  impious,  as  he  assumes  is  implied  iu 
it  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  say  that  such  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  doctrine,  or  that  any  person  could  possibly 
suppose  that  to  be  what  is  meant  by  it  ?  But,  if  those  men 
who  do  not  scruple  to  use  this  as  an  argument,  are  really  in 
earnest  with  it,  why  insult  our  understandings  with  elaborate 
arguments  against  a  vicarious  atonement,  when,  if  they  could 
but  prove  that  these  consequences  are  involved  in  it,  we  could 
not  for  a  moment  believe  it — no,  not  if  it  were  stated  in  so 
many  words  in  every  page  of  Scripture  ?  To  compare  great 
things  with  small,  such  men  are  like  those  gramm  itical  critics 
who,  though  no  mm  in  his  senses  would  or  could  misunder- 
stand a  sentence,  will  yet  maintain  that  they  have  a  right  to 
say  that  it  means  some  absurd  thing,  which  they  say  grammar 
requires.     No  one  maintains,  or  can  possibly  maintain,  that 
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the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  exactly,  and  in  every  respect, 
identical  with  those  that  the  lost  will  be  doomed  to  suffer,  or 
that  this  is  essential  to  His  being  the  substitute  of  sinners.  If 
so,  there  could  be  no  substitution  at  all.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  difference  among  the  orthodox,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  the  same,  or  only  an 
equivalent,  to  the  punishment  of  sinners  themselves.  But  it 
is  a  point  of  small  moment,  which  of  these  expressions,  idem 
or  tantundem,  we  prefer.  It  is  generally  contended,  and  with 
truth,  that  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  person  who  suffered  in 
the  stead  of  sinners,  gave  an  infinite  value  to  his  sufferings ; 
so  that,  though  limited  in  time,  they  could  atone  for  the 
infinite  guilt  of  sin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious, 
that  remorse  and  an  evil  conscience,  being  themselves  of  the 
nature  of  sin  cannot  be  strictly  part  of  the  punishment  that 
God  inflicts,  since  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin.  But,  more 
generally,  it  may  be  held  that  the  essence  of  the  Atonement, 
as  a  vicarious  endurance  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  does  not 
lie  in  the  amount  or  precise  kind  of  suffering  endured,  but  in 
the  character  in  which  it  is  endured.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
Jesus  suffered  as  the  sinner's  representative  and  substitute, 
and  that  what  he  suffered  was  of  the  nature  of  a  penal  inflic- 
tion, we  have  secured  all  that  is  essential  to  the  orthodox 
doctrine  ;  for,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  not  the  exchange  of  one 
thing  for  another,  but  the  substitution  of  one  person  for  others 
for  which  we  contend. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  real, 
fundamental,  and  fatal  defect  in  Hofmann's  theology.  It  is 
not  that  he  denies  a  vicarious  Atonement,  for  the  Atonement 
he  admits  is  just  as  truly  vicarious  as  that  which  the  great 
body  of  divines  maintain.  He  admits  that  Christ  suffered  all 
that  he  allows  that  men  suffer  in  consequence  of  sin.  But 
he  denies,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  properly  penal  character  of 
the  suffering.  He  denies  that  Christ  suffered  the  punishment 
of  our  sins ;  but  this  by  itself  does  not  give  a  complete  idea 
of  his  opinion  ;  for  he  denies  also  that  what  men  are  exposed 
to,  and  must  have  suffered  but  for  Christ,  is  properly  punish- 
ment for  sin.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  system,  a  very 
explicit  and  emphatic  recognition  of  the  wrath  of  God,  as 
part  of  the  sinner's  doom,  and  as  borne  by  Christ ;  but  there 
is  no  recognition  whatever  of  the  curse  or  condemnation  of 
God,  either  as  lying  on  man  or  as  borne  by  Christ.  It  is 
true  that  now  and  again,  in  his  exposition  and  defence  of  his 
system,  he  speaks  of  punishment,  or  of  the  punitive  judgment 
of  God  {Strafgerkht)  against  sinners;  and  it  is  a  common 
formula  with  him  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  punishment 
that  sinners  must  else  have  suffered.     But  this  seems  to  be 
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merely  a  form  of  speaking,  which  he  cannot  well  altogether 
avoid ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  only  occurs  in  his  expla- 
nations of  his  system ;  for  in  the  formal  and  precise  statement 
of  it,  prefaced  to  his  work,  neither  the  phrase  nor  the  idea  of 
punishment  occurs  in  any  connexion  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  is  an  entire  omission  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
of  the  judicial  element  in  any  form  ;  redemption  is  indeed  a 
great  and  momentous  work  of  God ;  but  it  is  not,  according 
to  him,  in  any  sense'^  judicial  transaction.  God  does  not  sit 
as  the  moral  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world. 

And  this  is  not  a  mere  defect  in  one  part  of  his  theology, 
as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  for  his  system  is  emi- 
nently a  consistent  and  logical  one ;  and  he  is  never,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  betrayed  into  an  admission  of  a  judicial  dealing 
with  men  on  the  part  of  God.    The  flaw  runs  through  the  en- 
tire system,  and  makes  its  appearance  at  very  various  points,  and 
in  forms  that  we  should  little  expect.    Thus,  for  example,  he 
admits  the  reality  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  it  might  perhaps 
be  held  by  some  that  this  is  of  the  nature  of  punishment ;  but 
with  him  it  is  the  expression,  not  of  God's  righteousness,  but 
of  His  holiness.     In  like  manner  the  contradiction  that  needs 
to  be  solved  by  the  Atonement  is  not   between   the  sin  of 
man  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  but  simply  between  it  and 
His  holiness ;  God  acts  towards  men,  according  to  Hofmann, 
simply  as  a  holy  Being,  not  as  a  righteous  moral  Ruler  and 
Judge.     And  in  consistency  with  this  is  his  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  righteousness  as  an  attribute  of  God.     This,  in  his 
system,  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  from  its  ordinary 
one.    It  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  subject,  to  ex- 
plain fully  the  meaning  attached  to,  and  the  place  occupied  by, 
the  righteousness  of  God,  in  Hofmann's  system.     Sufiice  it ' 
to  say,  that  it  is  defined  (Yol.  I.,  p.  571)  as  "the  self-con- 
sistency  of   God's   eternal   will,    which   accomplishes   itself 
historically,    and    which   has   for    its    object,    not    good  in 
general,  but  the  man  of  Ood"     And  when  we  add  that  this 
eternal  will  of  God  is  what,  in  this  system,  takes  the  place  of 
the  decrees  of  God  in  common  theological  language,  it  will 
at  once  appear  that  the  righteousness  of  God  in  this  view 
has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  what  is  usually  un- 
derstood by  that  term.  His  justice  as  the  moral  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  the  world.     And  the  same  omission  of  the  judicial 
aspect  of  God's  dealings  with  man  appears  in  other  points 
too.     Thus,  where  he  explains  the  original  position  of  man, 
he  admits,  indeed,  that  God  dealt  with  him  as  an  intelligent 
moral  agent,  and  in  a  sense  dealt  with  him  in  the  way  of 
probation  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  any  judicial  dealing  on 
God's  part   with  man.     Again  in  his  Eschatology  we  find, 
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indeed,  a  final  separation  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  the 
consignment  of  the  finally  impenitent  to  the  power  of  Satan, 
without  remedy ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  judicial  dealing 
and  reckoning  with  men ;  and  even  the  final  doom  of  the 
wicked,  though  he  sometimes  calls  it  by  the  name  of  punish- 
ment, can  in  strict  consistency  be  only,  after  all,  the  expression 
of  God's  holiness  and  wrath  against  sin,  and  not  the  penal 
execution  of  a  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  Hofmann's  deviation  from  the 
Evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  not  a  mere  inci- 
dental error,  but  an  essential  flaw  that  runs  through  his 
whole  system.  The  difference  is  not  an  accidental  and 
trifling  one,  but  an  all-pervading  and  irreconcileable  diver- 
gence in  first  principles.  The  grand  leading  principle  of  the 
Evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  Evangelical  theology,  is  that  God  deals  with  men 
in  a  judicial  manner,  and  governs  them  by  a  moral  law, 
sanctioned  by  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  the  leading 
principle  of  Hofmann's  system  is  just  a  denial  of  this.  This 
is  the  grand  question  at  issue ;  compared  with  this  principle 
we  care  little  for  precise  definitions  of  substitution,  or  iden- 
tity, or  equivalence,  if  the  principle  of  a  moral  government 
by  law  is  admitted,  the  whole  is  admitted ;  if  that  be  de- 
nied, all  is  lost.  This  is  the  real  issue  to  which  the  question 
must  come  in  the  controversy,  in  this  country  as  well  as 
elsewhere ;  all  else  is  of  minor  and  subordinate  importance. 
Hofmann's  theology  is,  we  think,  eminently  charactei'istic 
of  the  present  mode  of  theological  thought.  Both  its  ex- 
cellences and  its  defects  are  just  exactly  those  of  the  modern 
mode  of  viewing  such  questions.  We  think  that  all  that 
is  excellent  in  it  can  be  adopted  and  brought  out  at  least  as 
fully  in  the  orthodox  theology  as  in  any  other,  and  that  we 
do  not  need  to  give  up  anything  essential  in  our  time- 
honoured  creed,  in  order  to  appropriate  these  excellences 
ourselves.  They  should  certainly  not  be  left,  or  allowed  to 
be,  the  exclusive  property  of  a  looser  or  less  sound  doctrine. 
And  in  its  defects  this  theology  just  exhibits  the  tendency, 
that  is  too  common  in  the  present  day,  to  deny  or  overlook  the 
legal  in  a  one-sided  devotion  to  the  personal  element.  And  such 
a  system  as  that  of  Hofmann  is,  we  think,  not  unworthy  of  the 
study  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  great  controversy 
in  our  own  land.  It  exhibits  substantially  the  views  of 
Maurice  and  his  school,  but  stated  and  defended  with  much 
more  fulness,  thoroughness,  and  consistency,  and  we  may 
add,  in  some  respects,  with  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
truth,  than  is  commonly  done  among  ourselves.  We  see  the 
opinions  of  this  school,  as  it  were,  magnified  and  brought 
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out  more  thoroughly  in  all  their  bearings.  It  is  always 
satisfactory,  too,  to  hear  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  any  system  of  error,  in  order  to  come  to  a  thoroughly  fair 
and  tirm  conclusion,  and  we  do  not  know  where  we  could 
point  to  a  more  able,  acute,  and  plausible  defence  of  that 
form  of  theology  to  which  we  refer,  than  is  contained  in  the 
Schriftheweis  of  Dr.  von  Hofmann,  of  Erlangen.  J.  C. 


Art.  YII. — Pagan  Rites  and  Romish  Ceremonies. 

La  Magie  et  VAstrologie  dans  VAntiquite  ct  du  Moyen  Age ;  ou,  Etude 
sur  les  Superstitions  Paiennes  qui  se  sont  Perp^tudes  jusqu'a  nos 
Jours.  Par  L.  F.  Alfred  Mauey,  Membre  de  I'lnstitute.  Paris. 
1860. 

The  Two  Babylons ;  or.  The  Papal  Worship  Proved  to  be  the  Worship 
of  Nimrod  and  his  Wife.  By  the  Hev.  Alexander  Hislop,  of 
East  Free  Church,  Arbroath.     Third  edition.     Edinburgh.    1862. 

FROM  the  earliest  ages,  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  a  dis- 
position to  associate  the  unknown  with  the  supernatural, 
have  been  inherent  in  human  nature.  Men  at  first  could 
account  for  but  little  of  what  was  daily  taking  place  around 
them ;  and  in  order  to  explain  those  natural  phenomena  of 
whose  causes  they  were  ignorant,  they  devised  fantastic, 
iraaginar}'-,  superhuman  causes ;  whence  arose  the  numberless 
fables  of  the  heathen  mythologies.  But,  even  in  the  earliest 
times,  there  were  some  individuals  wiser  and  more  curious 
than  their  fellows,  who  had  discovered  by  observation  and 
experiment  the  properties  of  many  of  the  substances  around 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  ancient  experimental 
philosophers,  instead  of  imparting  their  knowledge  to  their 
more  ignorant  companions,  generally  made  use  of  it  to  impose 
upon  their  credulity  or  excite  their  fears.  In  this  way,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  great  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
their  unenlightened  and  superstitious  countrymen,  who  gra- 
diially  came  to  look  upon  them  as  superior  beings,  in  direct 
communion  with  heaven,  through  whose  instrumentality  alone 
could  the  will  of  the  gods  be  ascertained,  their  wrath  ap- 
peased, and  their  favour  conciliated.  They  appalled  the  vulgar 
by  mysterious  sounds  and  appearances  which  their  chemical 
and  mechanical  knowledge  enabled  them  to  produce — such  as 
earthquakes,  thunder,  rain,  lightning,  voices  proceeding  from 
statues,   and  phantasmagoria   of  various   kinds — and  easily 
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succeeded  in  making  them  believe  that  these  results  of  natural 
magic  were  really  caused  by  supernatural  interference.  The 
priesthood,  who,  among  the  nations  of  heathen  antiquity, 
were  almost  the  only  possessors  of  this  scientific  knowledge, 
kept  it  jealously  and  strictly  confined  to  their  own  order,  and 
thus  engrossed  the  wealth  and  power  which  popular  super- 
stition willingly  conceded  to  the  favoured  servants  of  heaven. 
These,  indeed,  were  the  tribute  of  ignorance  to  knowledge, 
but  they  were  also  the  wages  of  successful  imposture.  All  the 
sciences  were  then  occult ;  and  had  it  depended  solely  on  the 
pagan  priesthood,  they  would  have  been  so  still.  But  vulgar 
ignorance  and  credulity,  and  the  selfish  efforts  of  a  privileged 
class  to  take  advantage  of  these  feelings,  were  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  by  the  overthrow  of  paganism.  The  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  did,  indeed,  do  much  to  mitigate  and  con- 
trol the  rapine,  and  ferocity,  and  disregard  for  any  law  but 
that  of  the  strongest,  which  characterized  the  dark  ages  that 
followed  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  But  they, 
at  the  same  time,  like  their  heathen  predecessors,  practised 
largely  upon  popular  ignorance,  and  introduced  from  the 
pagan  mythologies  many  of  their  superstitions  and  sacred 
rites ;  which,  disguised  under  a  thin  veil  of  Christianity,  even 
now  prevail  in  Roman  Catholic  Christendom.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  inquire  how  these  ofishoots  from  heathenism 
were  first  engrafted  upon  Christian  worship,  and  to  point  out 
some  of  those  pagan  rites  which  can  still  be  clearly  traced  in 
the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Judaism  and  Neo-platonism  were  the  two  principal  sources 
from  which  Christianity  borrowed  many  of  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  ancient  religions  which  it  superseded.  The 
Jews  believed  in  sorcerers  and  diviners,  in  spells  and  talis- 
mans ;  and  in  the  later  period  of  their  history,  added  to  their 
own  superstitions  many  others  derived  from  Babylon  and 
from  Greece.  They  believed  false  gods  to  be  not  mere  human 
imaginations  substituted  for  the  true  God,  but  spirits  of  dark- 
ness, and  servants  of  Satan,  and  they  gradually  constructed  a 
vast  system  of  demonology,  in  which  figured  not  merely 
names  framed  in  their  own  language,  but  many  besides 
borrowed  from  the  heathen  mythologies.  This  system,  which 
was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Christianity, 
was  gradually,  to  some  extent,  adopted  into  it ;  and  the  early 
Christians  attributed  to  the  agency  of  demons  the  miracles 
and  prodigies  attributed  by  the  pagans  to  their  gods.  Pol}^- 
theism  they  reduced  to  the  worship  of  fallen  angels  and 
infernal  powers  ;  and  they  imputed  to  the  malignant  influence 
of  evil  spirits,  not  only  the  wicked  impulses  and  criminal 
acts  of  men,  but  also  all  kinds  of  error  and  imposture — such, 
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for  example,  as  the  pagan  religions.  The  gods  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  and  Greece  and  Rome,  they  held  to  be  demons ; 
and  thus  it  not  unnaturally  happened  that,  with  this  demon- 
ology,  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Jewish  and  heathen 
religions  came  to  be  engrafted  upon  Christianity,  the  earlier 
converts  not  being  able  wholly  to  free  themselves  from  the 
influence  of  the  beliefs  in  which  they  had  been  educated. 
Thus,  many  of  them  continued  to  believe  in  the  virtues  of 
enchantments  and  amulets,  in  the  evocation  of  the  dead, 
in  the  power  of  demons  to  assume  a  thousand  different  forms  ; 
and,  though  they  condemned  all  sorts  of  magic,  astrology, 
and  divination,  they  did  not  the  less  believe  in  their  reality. 
At  a  later  period,  many  of  the  rites  and  doctrines  borrowed 
by  the  school  of  the  Neo-platonists  from  the  philosophy  and 
mythology  of  Greece  and  of  the  East,  and  by  them  reduced 
to  a  system,  produced  a  further  unfavourable  effect  upon  the 
purity  and  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  not 
all  the  severe  edicts  of  the  Christian  emperors  against  the 
professors  of  the  pagan  philosophy  and  the  practitioners  of 
magic,  nor  the  sanguinary  punishments  inflicted  upon  them, 
were  sufficient  to  counteract.  As  an  official  religion,  poly- 
theism was  indeed  overthrown,  its  temples  beaten  down,  its 
idols  prostrated,  its  philosophy  proscribed,  its  gods  degraded 
to  demons.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  has  left  enduring 
traces,  distinctly  visible  in  our  own  times,  in  many  of 
the  religious  beKefs  and  ceremonies  of  Roman  Catholic 
Christendom. 

In  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  a  number  of  popular 
superstitions  and  familiar  customs  sought  to  disguise  them- 
selves under  a  semblance  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  escape  " 
the  proscription  which  threatened  every  relic  of  Paganism. 
The  feasts  which  once  celebrated  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
divinities  were  transferred  to  Romish  saints.  The  bright  and 
joyous  character  of  these  celebrations  recommended  them  to 
the  people,  while  the  name  of  the  saint  satisfied  the  scruples 
of  the  orthodox.  Italy,  and  especially  central  Italy,  still 
retains  in  her  religious  worship  many  remnants  of  these 
borrowed  robes  of  Paganism.  The  popular  worship  of  the 
Madonna  at  Naples,  for  example,  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
that  of  Yesta  and  Ceres.  The  famous  procession  of  the 
Madonna  del  Arco,  where  the  pilgrims  return  dancing  the 
tarantella  to  the  sound  of  loud  and  joyous  music  ;  where  each 
of  them  has  the  head  adorned  with  ivy  and  flowers,  and 
waves  a  thyrsus  decorated  with  chaplets  and  bunches  of 
filberts  ;  where  some  ride  in  cars  garnished  with  foliage ;  and 
where  all  are  given  up  to  a  mad  hilarity ;  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  remnant  of  the  rural  festivities  by  which 
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the  Pagans  celebrated  the  worship  of  Ceres  Libera,  and  of 
Bacchus  or  Liber,  her  spouse.  The  lamps  which  burn  in 
each  Neapolitan  cottage  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  are 
but  a  relic  of  the  adoration  paid  to  the  divine  Lares.  These 
venerated  images  are  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
are  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  family.  In  every 
emergency  their  succour  is  implored,  their  protection  is 
counted  upon  more  than  that  of  God,  and  they  even  veil 
them  when  they  meditate  a  bad  or  dishonourable  action,  which 
they  fear  might  offend  them.  The  Italian  custom  of  honour- 
ing by  a  special  worship  the  saints  of  particular  churches — 
as  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  of  Santa  Maria  in  Area  Casio,  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore — is  also  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
polytheism,  which  celebrated  at  certain  periods  the  feasts  of 
the  divinities  of  particular  temples.  Thus  the  feast  of  the 
Miraculous  Conception  of  the  Virgin  is  held  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  at  which  period  also  the  ancient  Romans  celebrated 
the  Miraculous  Conception  of  Juno  ;  and  the  modern  feast  of 
All  Saints  is  held  on  the  day  of  the  old  Festuuo  Dei  Mortis. 
In  Sicily,  the  Virgin  has  taken  possession  of  all  the  sanctuaries 
of  Ceres  and  Venus,  and  the  heathen  rites  practised  in  honour 
of  these  goddesses  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  transferred  to 
the  Mother  of  Christ ;  while  many  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  been  replaced  by  saints,  who  are  held  to  possess 
the  same  influence  as  that  imputed  in  classic  times  to  their 
heathen  prototypes.  Thus,  in  Italy,  St.  Anthony  has  taken 
the  place  of  Consus  or  Neptunus  Equester — the  god  of  the 
circus  and  the  race- course — and  is  considered  the  patron  of 
horses.  Aidoneus  of  Epirus  has  become  St.  Donat,  the  Dea 
Pelina  has  become  St.  Pelino,  Felicitas  Puhlica  has  been  trans- 
formed into  St.  Felicita ;  and  in  a  crowd  of  other  instance 
that  might  easily  be  cited,  the  name  and  attributes  of  some 
heathen  divinity  have  descended  to  a  Romish  saint. 

Many  practices  borrowed  from  Paganism  were  in  use  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  not  a  few  of  these  have  remained  even  to  our  own 
times.  The  principal  means  of  divination  in  heathen  antiquity 
was  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  incubations,  the  flight 
and  songs  of  birds,  the  observation  of  the  stars  and  other 
celestial  phenomena,  and  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
victims  offered  in  sacrifice.  Divination  by  fire,  water,  rods, 
and  arrows,  was  also  employed .  The  greater  number  of  these 
practices  were  retained  by  the  Romish  Church  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  many  others  were  added.  Thus  divination 
was  practised  by  the  Bible,  fasting,  and  the  Mass.  The  sign 
of  the  cross,  holy  water,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  took  the  place  of 
talismans,  charms,  and  incantations.     The  judgment  of  God 
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by  the  combat,  and  by  fire  and  water,  was  regarded  as  a  real 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  the  Deity  was  supposed, 
each  time  that  they  were  had  recourse  to,  to  work  a  miracle 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  innocent  from  the  guilty.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  indeed,  never  employed  the  absurd  and 
barbarous  practice  of  ordeal  by  battle,  which  is  first  mentioned 
A.D.  501  by  Sondeband,  King  of  the  Burgundians,  who 
promulgated  a  law  ordering  all  judges  to  allow  any  party 
brought  into  court  to  remove  his  suit  from  the  regular 
tribunals  by  an  appeal  to  the  wager  of  battle.  The  ordeal  by 
boiling  water  and  red-hot  iron  was,  however,  in  use  at  Athens 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles.  The  Pagan  priests  presided  over 
the  ceremony,  just  as  the  Christian  priests  afterwards  did 
in  mediaeval  times  ;  and  the  same  belief  in  the  Divine  inter- 
vention to  punish  the  guilty  and  protect  the  innocent  was 
common  both  to  heathenism  and  Romanism. 

After  the  ancient  oracles  had  been  silenced,  the  tombs  of 
saints  and  martyrs  were  held  to  have  the  privilege  of  giving 
true  responses.  Paternosters  were  muttered  over  wounds  to 
induce  them  to  heal,  and  the  relics  of  saints  were  believed  to 
work  miracles  and  to  be  preservatives  against  sickness  and 
accidents,  exactly  like  the  amulets  and  talismans  of  heathen- 
ism. Some  curious  and  purely  Pagan  superstitions  have 
come  down  to  the  present  day  almost  unchanged  in  certain 
parts  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  For  instance,  the  ancients 
believed  that  Charon  required  to  be  paid  an  obolus  by  each 
soul  whom  he  ferried  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron,  and 
they  used  to  place  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  the  coin 
required  by  the  infernal  boatman.  And  even  now,  in  some 
parts  of  Switzerland,  it  is  customary  to  place  under  the  head 
of  the  deceased  a  wooden  cross  to  which  is  attached  a  small 
piece  of  money ;  and  in  certain  districts  of  France,  the 
peasants  still  put  a  coin  in  the  hand  of  the  dead  before  com- 
mitting the  body  to  the  earth.  The  inhabitants  of  Perpignan 
annually  bathe  solemnly  in  the  river  Tet  the  relics  of  St. 
Salderic  and  various  other  saints,  in  order  to  obtain  rain,  just 
as  the  ancients  used  to  plunge  the  statues  of  the  goddess 
Cybele  into  the  sacred  bath ;  and  in  many  places  consecrated 
fountains  still  continue  to  receive  offerings  in  the  name  of  a 
saint,  which  used  formerly  to  be  made  in  that  of  a  god. 

The  invocation  and  worship  of  the  saints,  still  universally 
prevalent  in  the  Romish  Church,  is  a  practice  of  pagan  origin 
— a  relic  of  polytheism.  The  heathens  used  to  pray  to  their 
Divi,  or  deified  mortals,  and  invoke  their  intercession  with 
the  higher  divinity  ;  and  the  ignorant  common  people  wor- 
shipped,  instead   of  merely   invoking   them,  just  as  many 
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Christians,  in  our  own  day,  do  with  regard  to  the  saints. 
The  sweating  and  bleeding  statues,  which  still  delude  the 
populace  in  Italy  and  Spain,  are  also  remnants  of  pagan  im- 
posture. All  the  statues  in  Athens  were  said  to  have  sweated 
before  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  Antony's  statue  on  the 
Alban  Mount  was  reported  to  have  bled  from  every  pore 
before  the  Battle  of  Actium.  Holy  water  is  nothing  but  the 
aqua  lustralis  of  heathen  times,  which  was  used  in  the  temple 
worship  of  classic  antiquity,  and  which  the  populace  believed  to 
possess  the  power  of  washing  out  sin.  The  toe  of  the  Pontifez 
Maxinius,  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  was  kissed 
by  devout  pagans,  just  as  that  of  the  Pope  now  is  by  devout 
Roman  Catholics.  Nay,  the  Popes  have  assumed  the  very 
name  and  title  of  their  nagan  predecessors;  and  we  may 
still  read  on  one  side  of  the  beautiful  obelisk  which  adorns 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  that  it  was  brought  from  Egypt  by 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  Augustus  Caesar,  and  on  the  other, 
that  it  was  raised  into  its  present  position  by  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  Sixtus  Y.  The  practice  of  confession,  founded  on 
the  belief  that  the  priest,  like  God,  has  power  to  absolve 
sinners  and  purify  them  from  all  taint  of  sin,  is  also  derived 
from  paganism,  in  which  it  preceded  initiation  into  the 
mysteries.  In  the  religious  system  of  Zoroaster,  which  long 
prevailed  in  Persia,  it  formed  an  important  part  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  destour  or  priest 
to  receive  confession  and  grant  absolution.  The  very  title 
borne  by  the  priest  who  presided  over  the  religious  rites  in  the 
sacred  isle  of  Samothrace — where  all  mysteries  were  supposed 
to  have  originated — seems  to  have  had  special  reference  to 
the  idea  of  confession.  He  was  called  Coes,  or  the  hearer,  as 
it  has  been  translated  by  eminent  scholars,  and  the  word 
certainly  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  signifying 
to  hear.  This  priest  had  power  to  absolve  even  from  the 
guilt  of  murder. 

But,  perhaps,  in  nothing  do  we  find  a  stronger  analogy 
between  polytheism  and  Romanism,  than  in  their  views  with 
regard  to  the  character  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood, 
which  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine on  this  important  subject.  According  to  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  the  priest  has  no  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
faithful,  except  what  he  derives  from  his  personal  qualifi- 
cations. His  mission  is  to  teach  the  Divine  law,  to  do 
good  to  all,  and  to  contribute,  by  his  word  and  by  his 
example,  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  But  he  has  no  super- 
natural means  of  arriving  at  truth,  no  infallibility,  no  special 
Divine  power,  no  title  to  claim  any  spiritual  or  temporal 
sovereignty.     According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  priest  is  held  as  a  being  apart  and 
distinct  from  the  body  of  the  faithful  laity,  and  elevated 
above  them.  He  is  the  infallible  interpreter  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  is  invested  with  many  special  privileges,  such  as 
those  of  remitting  sins,  of  performing  the  mysterious  cere- 
monies of  public  worship,  and  of  conferring  upon  certain 
objects  a  consecrated  character,  by  means  of  particular  rites. 
The  greater  number  of  the  religions  of  pagan  antiquity,  in 
like  manner,  attached  a  superior,  and  almost  divine,  im- 
portance to  the  priestly  character.  Among  the  Pelasgi,  the 
priests  were  regarded  as  an  emanation  from  the  divinity  ;  in 
India,  the  Brahmins  were  held  to  be  living  incarnations  of 
Brahma ;  in  Persia,  the  magi  were  believed  to  be  in  direct 
communication  with  Ormuzd.  The  Egyptians  held  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  priests  alone  could 
sacrifices  and  prayers  be  rendered  acceptable  and*  efficacious, 
and  that  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  other  material  objects 
consecrated  by  the  priests,  received  something  of  the  divine 
power  and  nature.  The  Grreeks  and  Romans  also  entertained 
similar  notions  of  the  attributes  of  the  sacerdotal  character. 
They  believed  that  their  priests  lived  in  direct  communion 
with  the  gods,  and  were  their  accredited  ministers,  that  they 
had  the  power  of  predicting  future  events,  of  giving  remedies 
for  disease,  and  preservatives  against  danger. 

Even  the  pretensions  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III. 
to  be  the  heads  of  an  absolute  and  universal  theocracy, 
superior  to  all  earthly  powers,  find  a  parallel  and  a  prototype 
in  the  religions  of  heathen  antiquity.  For,  in  the  ancient 
Persian  religion,  the  Destouran-Destour,  or  chief  priest,  was 
in  reality  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  king  being  unable  to. 
do  anything  of  importance  without  his  authority.  He  was 
the  supreme  interpreter  of  laws,  pronounced  without  appeal 
in  all  doubtful  questions,  and  decided  all  cases  of  conscience. 

Another  resemblance  between  Romanism  and  Polytheism 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  both  regarded  the  priesthood, 
not  merely  as  infallible  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven,  but 
also  as  mediators  between  the  people  and  the  divinity.  In 
all  the  ancient  religions,  the  priest  alone,  as  consecrated 
mediator,  consummated  the  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  sin. 
He  not  only  addressed  hymns  and  prayers  to  heaven,  but 
even  made  use  of  charms  and  conjurations,  in  order  to  induce, 
or  compel,  the  gods  to  listen  favourably  to  their  suppliant 
worshippers.  Thus  did  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece ;  and  the  belief  in  this  supernatural  power  of 
tiie  priesthood,  and  of  its  ability  to  impart  a  sacred  character 
even  to  inanimate  objects,  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Greece.     The  ancient  Persians  believed  that  the  branches  of 
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the  horn  became  fit  for  use  in  their  religious  ceremonies  only 
after  they  had  been  dipped  for  a  certain  time  in  holy  water 
by  the  officiating  priest.  The  Indians  held  that  certain 
stones,  which  they  adored,  owed  their  divine  character  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Brahmins,  which  made  the  divinity 
descend  upon  them.  The  Gauls  thought  that  the  ancient 
oaks,  which  they  worshipped,  did  not  become  worthy  of  reli- 
gious veneration  until  they  had  been  sprinkled  with  blood  by 
the  hands  of  the  Druids.  And  so,  too,  the  Romans  held  that 
the  gods  incorporated  themselves  with  their  statues,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  priestly  consecration.  Even  in  our  own 
days,  the  E-omanist  idea  of  the  priest  as  a  consecrated 
mediator  is,  in  many  respects,  identical  with  the  idea  which 
the  pagans  thus  formed  of  their  priesthood.  In  fact,  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  shares  the  most  glorious  and  terrible 
prerogatives  of  the  Deity.  He  alone  can  bind  and  loose, 
absolve  or  condemn  sinners,  open  or  shut  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise. By  the  consecration  of  the  host,  he  performs  a  true 
miracle,  transforms  inert  matter,  creates  anew  the  body  of 
our  Saviour,  and  operates  a  reconciliation,  an  intimate  union, 
both  spiritual  and  material,  between  Grod  and  man,  between 
the  creature  and  the  Creator. 

The  custom,  still  prevalent  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
of  considering  as  inviolable  asylums,  even  for  the  greatest 
criminals,  all  edifices  consecrated  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship,  and  ail  the  domains  belonging  to  the  Church,  is 
borrowed  from  pagan  antiquity.  At  present,  it  is  nowhere 
so  prevalent  or  so  much  abused  as  in  the  temporal  dominions 
of  the  infallible  head  of  the  Romish  Church,  where  its  ejffect 
is  to  encourage  all  sorts  of  crimes.  "  If  assassins,"  says  M. 
About,*  **  lay  hold  of  the  robe  of  a  capuchin,  they  are  safe ; 
if  they  enter  a  church,  a  convent,  or  an  hospital,  they  are 
safe ;  if  they  put  their  foot  on  an  ecclesiastical  domain,  or 
the  properly  of  a  clergyman,  they  are  safe.  The  Pope  will 
not  utter  a  word  to  repress  this  abuse  of  asylum,  which  is  a 
permanent  insult  to  civilization  ;  he  preserves  it  carefully, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  privileges  of  the  Church  are 
superior  to  the  interests  of  humanity."  Throughout  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  temples,  the  sacred  groves,  the  altars, 
were  considered  as  asylums  to  which  debtors,  slaves  maltreated 
by  their  masters,  proscribed  persons,  and  criminals,  might 
betake  themselves  for  refuge  and  safety.  The  interference  of 
the  priests  was  then  called  in,  in  order  to  make  the  right  of 
asylum  respected,  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  parties,  and  bring 
about  an  arrangement  between  them.     One  of  the  most  famous 
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and  inviolable  of  these  asylums  was  the  Temple  of  the  Palio 
Gods  in  Sicily.  It  was  so  much  venerated,  according  to 
Diodorus,  that  it  was  usual  to  terminate  disputes  by  taking 
there  the  most  solemn  oaths.  Those  who  perjured  themselves 
were  believed  to  be  immediately  punished  in  a  supernatural 
manner  by  the  deities  of  the  place,  while  those  who  swore 
truly  and  sincerely  departed  unhurt.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
like  the  Romanists  of  the  preseiit  day,  not  only  considered 
the  temples  of  their  gods  to  be  inviolable  asylums,  but  also 
held  the  land  attached  to  them  to  be  sacred  and  inalienable, 
of  which  none  could  obtain  even  temporary  possession,  and  of 
which  none  could  change  the  destination.  The  Amphictyonic 
Council  had  the  charge  of  watching  over  the  sacred  property. 
On  one  occasion,  thePhocidians  ventured  to  cultivate  a  portion 
of  this  sacred  domain,  upon  which  they  were  immediately 
put  under  aa  interdict  and  excommunicated ;  and  a  bloody 
and  desolating  war,  terminating  in  the  total  ruin  of  their 
country — called  from  its  origin  the  Sacred  War — was  the 
result  of  their  interference  with  the  domain  of  the  gods.  In 
like  manner.  Home  has  always  maintained  the  absolute  in- 
violability of  the  domains  of  the  Church.  Nor  need  we  go  far 
back  in  modern  history  to  find  an  analogy  to  the  Sacred  War 
against  the  Phocidians.  For  had  the  influence  of  the  present 
Pope  been  equal  to  his  will,  his  complaints  and  his  efforts 
would,  long  ere  this,  have  excited  among  the  European 
Powers  a  far  bloodier  and  more  extended  war  than  that 
waged  against  the  Phocidians,  in  order  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  temporal  dominions,  which,  after  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  he  doubtless  believes  to  be  a  territory 
specially  consecrated  to  God  and  His  Yicar  on  earth,  and 
incapable  of  being  forfeited  by  any  amount  or  duration  of 
misgovernment . 

The  monastic  system  is  the  last  analogy  which  we  shall 
notice  between  paganism  and  Romanism.  This  essential  and 
important  feature  of  Romanism  dates  back  as  far  as  the  days 
of  Zoroaster.  According  to  the  Magian  religion,  a  principle 
of  good  and  a  principle  of  evil  pervaded  and  divided  the 
universe,  and  maintained  a  constant  conflict  for  the  dominion 
over  mankind.  It  was  believed  that  the  spirit  of  evil  had  his 
chief  power  and  influence  over  the  bodily  nature  of  man, 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  created,  together  with  the 
material  world  which  presents  so  many  affinities  and  tempta- 
tions to  our  lower  and  sensual  wants  and  appetites.  Hence, 
the  Magian  priests  and  philosophers  taught  that  the  great 
object  of  those  who  aspired  to  superior  holiness  ought  to  be 
to  excite  their  minds  and  spirits  to  overcome  that  lower  and 
carnal  natuie  which  they  held  to  be  the  special  province 
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and  property  of  the  spirit  of  evil ;  and  this  they  maintained 
could  best  be  eflPected  by  renouncing  and  withdrawing  from 
the  world,  by  mortifying  and  torturing  the  body,  and  by 
restraining,  and  if  possible  annihilating,  those  natural  desires 
and  affections  which  act  as  clogs  and  hindrances  to  the  soar- 
ings of  the  spirit.  It  was  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
this  system — a  system  which  was  in  existence  centuries  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity — that  all  those  who  aspired 
to  superior  sanctity  should  withdraw  from  the  world  to  live 
as  anchorites  and  hermits,  and  should  renounce  the  delights 
of  marriage,  and  should  starve  and  torture  their  bodies  with 
an  ingenious  variety  of  torments,  in  order  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  power  of  the  evil  principle  and  bring  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  good.  And  accordingly  we  find 
that  self- tormenting  world-renouncing  fanatics  were  numerous 
among  the  oriental  nations  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Christianity,  and  it  was  probably  from  their  example,  and 
not  from  any  Scripture  warrant,  that  Rome  borrowed  her 
monastic  system  and  the  opinions  upon  which  it  is  founded 
— that  a  solitary  and  contemplative  life  is  more  meritorious 
than  a  career  of  active  usefulness ;  that  celibacy  is  holier  than 
marriage ;  and  that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  may  be  worked 
out  by  the  self-inflicted  tortures  of  the  body. 

The  subject  which  we  have  now  been  considering  is  treated 
at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  learning,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  highly  interesting  and  instructive  volume  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  remarks.  The  author  has 
long  been  familiar  with  this  and  kindred  topics,  and  in  dis- 
cussing them  displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
much  skill  in  arranging  his  materials,  and  a  clear  and 
picturesque  style  which  makes  it  both  easy  and  pleasant  to 
follow  him.  We  translate  from  him  the  following  curious 
account  of  the  way  in  which  a  purely  pagan  superstition 
connected  with  the  healing  art  was  adopted  into  the 
Christian  Chuch.  He  has  just  narrated,  on  the  authority  of 
Sozomen  and  other  ancient  historians,  how  the  Emperor 
Constantino  erected  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  site 
of  ancient  heathen  temples,  two  churches  to  the  Archangel 
Michael,  and  how  the  pilgrimages  which  the  pagans  used 
formerly  to  make  in  search  of  health  to  the  temples  of 
Esculapius,  Isis,  and  Serapis,  were  gradually  transferred  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Michael,  and  he  thus  continues  the 
subject :  "  But  what  took  place  in  the  Michaelions  of  the 
Bosphorus  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which  the 
history  of  that  epoch  aflbrds  us.  We  find  in  the  worship 
of  St.  Comus  and  St.  Damien,  a  similar  instance  of  the 
Christian  transformation  of  the  same  practices  and  the  same 
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superstitions.     According  to  the  legend,  Comus  and  Damien 
had  suffered  martyrdom  at  Eges,  in  Celicia,  under  the  reigu 
of  Diocletian.     But  that  city  was  famous  for  the  worship  of 
Esculapius.     He  was  there  honoured  under  the  surname  of 
Soter,  or  saviour,  and  of  latros,  or  physician.     The  devotion 
to   the   St.  Comus  and    St.  Damien    being    spread    abroad 
throughout  Greece,  although  their  history  was  not  known,  as 
has  happened  to  so  many  other  confessors,  the  two  martyrs 
had  a  church  at  Byzantium,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Blachernal. 
One  night  they  appeared  to  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  malady,  and  healed  him.     We  there 
recall  to  mind  the  miraculous  apparitions  of  the  same  kind 
which  Comus  and  Damien  made  in  Celicia,  in  the  church  built 
in  their  honour  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Esculapius. 
Justinian,  out  of  gratitude  for  their  assistance,  replaced  the 
modest  sanctuary  which  the  Patriarch  Bochio  raised  in  their 
honour  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  by  a  magnificent 
church.      The   news   of  the  Emperor's  cure  having  spread 
abroad,  tended  to  make  the  devotion  to  the  two  saints  still 
more  fervent ;  henceforth  they  were  invoked  against  sickness. 
This  circumstance  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that  Comus 
and  Damien  were  acquainted  with  medicine,  and  at  a  later 
date,  in  the  legends  of  which  they  were  the  theme,  they  were 
given  out  as  having  exercised  the  medical  profession  during 
their  lives.    Soon  physicians  and  surgeons  took  them  for  their 
patrons.    A  crowd  of  cures  were  imputed  to  their  intercession, 
and  to  the  touching  of  their  pretended  relics.     Thenceforth 
the  two  martyrs  often  appeared  in  dreams  to  the  sick,  in 
order  to  reveal  to  them  the  remedies   which   they   should 
adopt ;  similar  miracles  were  also  attributed  in  great  number 
to   St.   Cyr   and  St.  John,    who  had  taken,  in  Egypt,  the 
place  of  Serapis.     Cures  were  related  as  performed  by  them, 
with  circumstances  almost  identical  with  those  which  had 
been  performed  in  the  temple  of  the  god." 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  in  the  chapter  in  which  he 
gives  an  epitome  of  the  employment  of  dreams  and  visions  as 
a  means  of  divination  in  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
M.  Maury  narrates  the  following  curious  particulars  regard- 
ing the  stigmata  of  our  Lord's  passion,  which  were  believed  to 
have  been  miraculously  impressed  on  the  body  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assissi  during  an  ecstatic  vision.  "  The  joy  which  the 
miracle  caused  was  especially  great  among  the  Franciscans. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  their  order.  That  prodigy  afforded  a 
brilliant  proof  of  the  infinite  love  of  Jesus  Christ  for  their 
founder,  since  He  had  selected  him  to  present  on  earth  a 
visible  image  of  His  divinity.  There  were,  then,  for  the 
future,  two  passions  for  the  mendicant  monks  :  that  of  Jesus 
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Christ  and  that  of  St.  Francis.  Father  Lanfranc,  a  Superior  of 
Cordeliers,  atReim,  caused  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed 
over  the  entrance  to  his  convent :  *  Deo-homini  et  heato  Fran- 
ci'sco,  utrique  crucifixo  (To  the  God-man  and  to  St.  Francis, 
both  crucified.')  The  Franciscans  affected  so  completely  to 
confound  the  two  crucifixions,  that  many  among  them  main- 
tained that  the  wounds  of  their  founder  were  so  similar  to 
those  of  Christ,  that  the  Virgin  herself  could  not  distinguish 
them.  Just  as  we  see  in  ancient  times  the  secondary  gods 
placed  by  a  fashionable  devotion  above  the  principal  god,  St. 
Francis,  for  a  good  many  of  those  who  followed  his  rule,  be- 
came equal,  and  even  superior,  to  Jesus  Christ.  In  1486,  a 
certain  Cordelier,  named  Jean  Marchand,  still  surpassing 
what  had  been  related  of  the  miracles  of  the  Saint  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  attended  his  reception  of  the 
stigmata,  maintained  at  Besancon  the  following  propositions : 
St.  Francis  had  taken  the  place  left  vacant  by  Lucifer  since 
his  fall ;  for  the  chief  of  the  rebel  angels  having  been  cast 
down  from  heaven  as  a  chastisement  of  his  pride,  the  creature 
who  had  shown  the  greatest  humility  ought  to  be  the  natural 
inheritor  of  his  sovereignty.  St.  Francis  resembled  Jesus  Christ 
in  forty  ways  :  he  was  a  second  Christ  and  a  second  Son  of 
God ;  his  conception  had  been  predicted  by  an  angel  to  his 
mother,  and,  like  the  Saviour,  he  had  been  born  in  a  stable 
between  an  ox  and  an  ass.  The  pains  which  the  Saint  felt 
on  receiving  the  stigmata  equalled  those  which  Jesus  had 
suffered  on  the  cross.  Singularly  extending  the  brief  instant 
when  the  solitary  had  been  in  communion  of  sufferings  with 
his  Divine  Master,  Jean  Marchand  maintained  that  the 
anguish  of  the  founder  of  his  order  had  lasted  a  whole  day, 
and  that  it  had  terminated  at  the  same  hour  when  the  God- 
man  had  rendered  up  His  spirit.  Jesus  had  in  person  charged 
himself  with  the  task  of  inflicting  on  His  servant  the  five 
wounds,  and,  according  to  the  Cordelier,  that  second  passion 
had  been  accompanied  with  the  same  prodigies  as  the  first. 
The  rock  was  rent  at  the  moment  when  the  Saint  had  received 
the  wound  in  his  side ;  and,  a  second  Jesus  Christ,  he  had 
descended  into  hell,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  into  purgatory, 
in  order  to  deliver  those  whom  he  found  there  with  the  dress 
of  his  order,  a  visit  which  he  renews  every  year,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  feast-day." 

Before  closing  our  paper,  we  may  briefly  notice  another 
recent  work  of  much  ability,  in  which  great  ingenuity  and 
research  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  before 
us.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Two  Babylons,"  and  is  written  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Hislop,  Minister  of  the  East  Free 
Church,  Arbroath.     The  author  points  out  that,  so  early  as 
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A.D.  230,  Tertullian  deeply  lamented  the  tendency  of  many 
of  the  Christian  disciples  to  meet  paganism  half  way ;  and  he 
shows  in  what  a  variety  of  instances  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
sanctioned  and  adopted  purely  pagan  beliefs  and  practices 
which  have  no  warrant  from  the  Bible,  and  are  often  directly 
opposed  both  to  its  letter  and  spirit.  Some  of  these,  not 
already  touched  upon,  we  shall  now  very  shortly  notice. 
Mr.  Hislop  affirms  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Madonna,  enshrined  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Romanism, 
is  the  very  Queen  of  Heaven,  for  the  worship  of  whom  the 
fierce  anger  of  God  was  kindled  against  the  Jews  in  the  days 
of  Jeremiah.  He  also  points  out  that  the  mass  is  a  ceremony 
of  pagan  origin.  In  ancient  times  the  altars  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Cyprian  Venus  were  carefully  kept  from  blood,  an  "  un- 
bloody sacrifice  "  was  offered  to  them  by  their  worshippers, 
and  the  Assyrian  Venus  bore  at  Babylon  the  name  of 
"  Mulitta,"  or  "  Mediatrix."  The  wafer  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  was  first  used  by  the  women  of  Arabia,  and  on  its 
introduction  all  true  Christians  at  once  perceived  its  real 
character  and  its  pagan  origin.  Those  who  adopted  it  were 
at  first  treated  as  heretics,  and  branded  with  the  name  of 
Collyridians,  from  the  Greek  word  for  the  "  cake,"  which  they 
employed.  But  Rome  soon  perceived  that  this  heresy  might 
be  turned  to  good  account ;  and  therefore,  though  condemned 
by  the  sound  portion  of  the  Church,  the  practice  of  offering 
and  eating  this  unbloody  sacrifice  was  encouraged  by  the 
Papacy,  until,  throughout  the  wide  limits  of  the  Romish 
communion,  it  had  superseded  the  simple  and  precious  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper,  as  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself. 

Like  the  mass,  extreme  unction  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hislop  to 
be  of  pagan  origin.  In  the  pagan  rites,  unction  played  a 
very  important  part.  Those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius  were  rubbed  with  oil  over  the  whole  body,  a 
process  which  probably  tended  to  excite  the  imagination  and 
produce  the  desired  vision,  as  stimulating  drugs  might  in 
this  way  easily  be  introduced  into  the  system.  Apollonius 
and  his  companions,  before  being  admitted  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Indian  sages,  were  rubbed  over  with  an  oil  so  powerful 
that  they  felt  as  if  bathed  with  fire.  This  was  professedly  an 
"unction,  in  the  name  of  the  "  Lord  of  Heaven,"  to  fit  and 
prepare  them  for  being  admitted,  in  vision,  into  his  awful 
presence.  The  very  same  reason  that  suggested  such  an 
unction  before  initiation,  while  still  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
would  naturally  plead  still  more  powerfully  for  a  special  unc- 
tion, when  the  individual  was  about  to  be  called,  not  in  vision, 
but  in  reality,  to  face  the  mystery  of  mysteries — his  personal 
introduction   into  the   unseen  and  eternal  world.     Thus  the 
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pagan  rite  was  gradually  developed  into  the  Popish  cere- 
mony of  extreme  unction — a  ceremony  entirely  unknown 
among  Christians  until  corruption  had  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  Church.  Bishop  Gibson  (Preservative  against 
Popery)  says  that  it  was  not  known  for  1,000  years  after 
Christ. 

Mr.  Hislop  tells  us  that  in  every  religious  system,  except 
that  of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  prayers  for 
the  dead  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  place.  It  formed  a  part 
of  the  religious  system  of  Egypt ;  in  Greece  it  was  inculcated 
by  Plato  in  the  Phsedrus,  and  by  several  other  famous  philo- 
sophers ;  in  pagan  Rome  also,  the  same  doctrine  was  taught, 
and  Yirgil  describes  the  torments  of  purgatory  in  the  Sixth 
Book  of  the  Aeneid.  In  heathen,  as  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  prayers  for  the  dead  formed  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  the  priesthood,  who  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  sensitive  tenderness  of  relations  for  the  happiness  of  the 
beloved  dead.  In  India,  Egypt,  Tartary,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
various  competent  observers  have  borne  testimony  to  the  cost- 
liness of  these  posthumous  devotions,  which  appear  to  have 
been  as  burdensome  to  the  relatives,  and  as  lucrative  for  the 
priesthood,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  In  the  pagan 
purgatory,  as  depicted  by  Virgil,  fire,  water,  and  winds 
are  represented  as  combining  to  purge  away  the  stains  of 
sin  ;  in  the  Papal  purgatory  fire  alone  is  always  represented 
as  the  grand  means  of  purgation. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  completely  the  adoration 
of  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  is  a  practice  borrowed  from 
paganism,  and  we  refer  those  who  would  wish  to  examine  the 
subject  more  minutely  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hislop,  where  they 
will  find  it  thoroughly  investigated.  "We  proceed  to  notice 
his  observations  with  regard  to  the  pagan  origin  of  the 
rosary  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  rosary  was  commonly 
employed  by  the  Brahmins,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus.  It  was  also  used  in  Asiatic  Greece  and 
in  pagan  Rome  ;  and  Sir  John  F.  Davis  thus  describes  its 
appearance  and  use  in  China  :  **  From  the  Tartar  religion  of 
the  Lamas,  the  rosary  of  108  beads  has  become  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  dress  attached  to  the  nine  grades  of  official  rank. 
It  consists  of  a  necklace  of  stones  and  coral,  nearly  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  e^^,  descending  to  the  waist,  and  distinguished 
by  various  beads,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer. 
I'here  is  a  small  rosary  of  beads  of  inferior  size,  with  which 
the  bonzes  count  their  prayers  and  ejaculations,  exactly  as 
in  the  Romish  ritual.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
importance  of  the  sign  and  image  of  the  cross  in  the 
Romish  sy«item  ;  how  it  is  adored  with  the  homage  due  only 
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to  God,  and  how  all  kinds  of  magic  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it.  Mr.  Hislop,  however,  tells  us  that  the  same  sign  of  the 
cross  which  Rome  now  worships  was  used  in  the  Babylonian 
mysteries,  was  applied  to  the  same  magic  purposes,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  same  honours.  The  cross  was  not  originally 
a  Christian  emblem,  but  was  the  mystic  Tau  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians — the  true  original  form  of  the  letter  T.  This 
mystic  sign  was  marked  in  baptism  on  the  foreheads  of  those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and  was  used  in  a 
variety  of  other  ways  as  a  sacred  symbol.  It  was  worn  as  an 
amulet  over  the  heart,  was  marked  on  the  official  garments  of 
the  pagan  priesthood  as  on  those  of  the  Romish  priests,  and 
was  borne  by  kings  in  their  hands  as  a  token  of  dignity  or 
divinely -conferred  authority.  The  vestal  virgins  of  Rome 
had  it  suspended  from  their  necklaces,  just  as  the  nuns  now 
wear  it.  It  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  heathen  Celts  worshipped  it, 
and  it  was  a  favourite  emblem  among  the  Buddhists.  This 
pagan  symbol  was  first  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  Egypt, 
and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says  of  it :  "A  still  more  curious  fact 
may  be  mentioned  respecting  this  hieroglyphical  character 
(the  Tau),  that  the  early  Christians  of  Egypt  adopted  it  in 
lieu  of  the  cross  which  was  afterwards  substituted  for  it, 
prefixing  it  to  inscriptions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cross 
in  later  times.  For,  though  Dr.  Young  had  some  scruples  in 
believing  the  statement  of  Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  that  it  holds 
that  position  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Great  Oasis,  I  can  attest 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  numerous  inscriptions  headed 
by  the  Tau  are  preserved  to  the  present  day  as  early  Christian 
monuments."  From  all  this  Mr.  Hislop  argues  that  the 
earKest  form  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  cross  was  no 
other  than  the  crux  ansata,  or  sign  of  life,  borne  by  Osiris  and 
all  the  Egyptian  gods.  The  handle,  or  ansa,  was  afterwards 
dispensed  .with,  when  it  became  the  simple  Tau,  or  ordinary 
cross,  as  it  appears  at  the  present  day.  But  it  is  clear  that 
its  first  employment  on  the  sepulchres  could  have  no  reference 
to  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  but  was  simply  the  result  of 
attachment  to  old  and  long- cherished  Pagan  symbols. 

In  following  out  inquiries  of  this  sort,  there  is  considerable 
risk  that  the  inquirer  should  be  led  on  too  far — that  he  should 
mistake  a  remote  or  accidental  analogy  for  a  close  and  perfect 
resemblance  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  with  all  his 
learning,  research,  and  perfect  good  faith,  Mr.  Hislop  has 
occasionally  fallen  into  this  error.  He  has,  however,  been 
thoroughly  successful  in  the  main  object  of  his  work — the  de- 
monstration that  the  religion  of  Rome  is  in  reality  but  baptized 
paganism,  disguised  by  a  thin  veil  of  Christianity.  Y. 
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Art.  VIII. — Man's  Mental  Instincts. 

Fra/ncis  Bacon,  of  Vemlam.  Realistic  Philosophy,  and  its  Age.  By 
Ktjno  Fischer.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  John  Oxenford. 
London.     1857.* 

WE  know  of  no  better  exposition  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy  than  this,  and  it  is  trans- 
lated in  a  free,  luminous,  and  philosophical  style.  We  havo 
no  intention  to  criticise  it,  or  even  to  sketch  a  summary  of  its 
contents ;  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the  subject,  and  have 
not  entirely  mastered  it,  ought  to  read  the  book.  The  merits 
of  the  Inductive  method  are  proved  by  the  immense  additions 
it  has  made  to  the  physical  sciences  since  it  has  been  brought 
into  distinct  practice.  Its  defects,  as  it  was  limited  by  Bacon 
and  understood  by  his  followers,  may  be  seen  in  its  influence 
on  the  mental  sciences  as  developed  or  degraded  by  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Bayle,  Voltaire,  Condillac,  Holbach, 
Helvetius,  and  others  of  the  materialist  school. 

The  natural  order  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is,  first, 
that  of  the  phenomena  of  physical  nature  around  us,  and  after- 
wards that  of  our  mental  nature  ;  and  Bacon  fell  so  far  into 
this  order,  that  he  unduly  fastened  the  intellect  to  the  leading- 
strings  of  physical  nature,  and  restricted  all  human  knowledge 
to  our  external  experience,  and  allowed  to  the  mind  no  inhe-. 
rent  character,  and  no  natural  laws,  tendencies,  faculties,  or 
capacities.  This  was  an  unnatural  and  arbitrary  limitation  of 
the  sphere  of  inductive  philosophy,  for  it  confined  all  philoso- 
phical investigation  to  the  objective  aspect  of  knowledge, 
rejecting  the  subjective ;  and  logical  thinkers,  accepting  this 
limitation  as  a  principle,  found  its  sphere  of  operation  con- 
tinually growing  by  their  deductions,  until  it  culminated  in 
the  blank  scepticism  of  Hume.  Our  author  traces  the  history 
of  this  with  great  skill  and  thoroughness. 

Of  course,  the  natural  and  untrained  logic  of  mankind  saved 
us  from  accepting  the  results  of  such  one-sided  investigations  ; 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  world  still  moved  on,  sustained 
by  its  fuith  in  its  God-given  capacities  to  learn,  and  instinc- 
tively set  aside,  or  simply  ignored  the  demonstration,  which 
it  could  not  then  answer,  that  there  existed  neither  mind  nor 
matter — beings  to  learn,  nor  things  to  be  learned.  Now, 
however,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  all  knowledge 

*  From  the  Princeton  Review,  October,  1864. 
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must  result  from — or  we  should  rather  say  that  it  is — the  re- 
lation of  mind  with  things  and  facts,  and  other  minds,  and  from 
their  mutual  adaptation  to  the  production  of  knowledge  ;  and 
that  the  mind  is  no  empty  tablet,  or  clean-swept  threshing- 
floor,  passively  receiving  the  things  and  facts,  or  the  impres- 
sions and  inscriptions  of  them,  which  the  world  may  chance 
to  bring  before  it. 

But,  defective  as  this  theory  was,  it  admitted  the  mind's 
receptivity,  and  therefore  that  thus  far,  at  least,  it  had  inhe- 
rent character  and  capacity ;  and  inductive  science,  instead  of 
arbitrarily  limiting  the  mind  to  this,  ought  to  have  taken  the 
hint  which  the  admission  gave,  and  applied  itself  to  a  more 
thorough  investigation.  We  might  as  well  expect  the  empty 
tablet  to  perform  the  work  of  the  type-founder  and  the  com- 
positor, and  the  threshing-floor  to  execute  the  functions  of 
the  mill  and  the  bakery,  as  to  expect  the  merely  receptive 
capacity  of  the  mind  to  transform  its  sensuous  individual 
impressions  into  will,  sentiment,  language,  conceptions,  ideas 
and  scientific  systems.  Even  the  passivity  of  the  cannon-ball 
before  the  exploding  powder  is  not.  so  entire  as  to  dispense 
with  the  form,  weight,  and  texture  of  the  metal  that  fit  it  for 
its  purpose ;  a  cotton  ball  would  not  answer  there. 

Our  author  does  not  attempt  to  show  us  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulties  caused  by  this  undue  limitation  put  upon  inductive 
philosophy  by  the  followers  of  Bacon  ;  but  he  promises  to  do 
so  in  a  future  work,  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  Kant  and  his  fol- 
lowers. We  shall  await  its  appearance  with  much  hope  ;  yet 
not  without  some  misgivings,  derived  from  what  he  has  already 
written,  that  his  admiration  of  Kant  may  prevent  him  from 
perceiving  the  fundamental  errors  of  his  system.  Meantime 
we  venture  on  some  suggestions,  which  some  of  our  readers 
may  receive  as  indicating  the  way  in  which  the  mind  naturally 
sets  aside  the  arbitrary  limitations  imposed  by  materialistic 
philosophers,  without  falling  into  the  equally  arbitrary  abso- 
luteness of  idealism. 

We  have  nothing  new  to  offer ;  bu*  we  may  present  old,  and 
really  very  common  thoughts,  in  a  new  aspect,  and  with  more 
calculated  purpose  and  distinctness  than  have  been  devoted  to 
them  heretofore.  Our  appeal  is  to  the  natural  spontaneities  of 
the  human  mind,  and  we  shall  call  to  our  aid  other  natural 
spontaneities,  animal,  vegetable,  and  merely  material ;  and  in 
doing  so  we  shall  not  distinguish  between  the  methods  of  in- 
duction and  analogy,  because  Bacon  has  not  distinguished 
them,  though  many  philosophers  regard  them  as  fundamentally 
different. 

These  natural  spontaneities  are  everywhere  observed,  and 
thus  they  become  elements  of  inductive  philosophy  in  every 
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branch  of  real  science.  In  every  department  of  nature  we 
discover  that  there  are  certain  well-defined  tendencies  or 
spontaneous  activities,  which  are  always  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing the  most  minute  and  the  most  magnificent  results ; 
tendencies  and  activities  of  which  science  cannot  discover 
the  origin  or  cause,  and  which  it  must  be  content  with  ob- 
serving as  facts,  recording  in  history,  and  classifying  into 
various  branches,  that  they  may  be  afterwards  comprehended 
by  philosophy. 

It  is  one  of  these  tendencies  or  spontaneous  activities,  called 
attraction  or  gravitation,  that  holds  the  earth  together,  ba- 
lances it  in  its  perennial  circles  round  the  sun,  and  maintains  the 
moving  order  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  mechanical 
science,  enters  as  an  element  into  aU  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
while  it  is  freely  used  and  applied  by  man,  the  safety  of  the 
world  requires  that  he  should  have  no  power  to  suspend  it. 
Analogous  to  this  tendency  are  the  attractions  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  manifesting  themselves  in  endless  variety  in 
the  world's  activity,  and  submitting  to  human  control  and 
application,  by  means  of  the  electrical  battery,  the  magnetic 
telegraph,  the  compass,  and  the  ordinary  artificial  magnet, 
and  abounding,  no  doubt,  in  yet  undiscovered  and  grander 
adaptations. 

And  at  the  very  foundation  of  chemical  science  lies  another 
of  these  spontaneous  activities,  called  elective  afi&nity,  being  the 
tendency  which  particles  of  difierent  kinds  of  matter  have  to 
combine  so  as  to  form  new  bodies.  It  manifests  itself  according 
to  definite  laws,  very  many  of  which  have  been  revealed  by 
modern  science,  and  only  under  proper  conditions  of  difierent 
bodies,  and  is  subject  to  great  modifications  under  the  influence 
of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  had  it  no  existence  or  no 
variability,  the  world  would  be  a  barren  waste,  without  vege- 
table or  animal  life. 

Other  familiar  and  beautiful  examples  of  this  natural  sponta- 
neity are  found  in  crystallization,  or*  the  process  by  which  par- 
ticles of  matter  come  together  and  cohere,  so  as  to  constitute 
bodies  of  a  regular  form,  the  form  being  infinitely  various 
according  to  circumstances  and  conditions,  but  each  involving 
in  it  a  primary  or  ground  form,  that  indicates  the  very  nature 
of  the  body,  and  which  is  itself  revealed  by  the  cleavage  or 
analysis  of  the  mineralogist. 

Let  this  suffice  for  indicating  the  spontaneities  of  inorganic 
matter  resulting  in  mere  inorganic  products,  countless  in  their 
magnitudes,  varieties,  and  beauties.  Rising  in  our  observa- 
tions to  the  systsems  of  organized  bodies,  we  find  these  natural 
tendencies  becomitog  still  more  obvious,  various,  beautiful,  and 
mysterious.     "We  see  them  in  the  bursting  seed,  the  descending 
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root,  the  rising  stem,  the  leaf,  the  flower,  the  fruit,  and  pervad- 
ing all  and  essential  to  the  whole,  the  sap.  Spontaneously  the 
seed  grows,  according  to  its  kind  of  plant  or  tree,  if  it  be  placed 
in  conditions  that  allow  of  its  development,  however  imper- 
fectly, according  to  its  kind ;  if  not,  its  tendency  becomes  a 
lost  germ  of  the  activities  of  nature,  a  bird  without  its  mate, 
a  soul  without  its  body,  an  absolute  without  a  relative.  Sub- 
ject to  the  modifying  influences  of  varying  light,  soil,  position, 
and  cultivation,  the  seed,  in  its  growth,  will  take  the  peculiar 
form  of  its  species,  become  dressed  in  the  same  foliage,  adorned 
with  the  same  flowers,  bear  the  same  fruit ;  the  varieties  pro- 
duced by  cultivation  not  being  regarded  as  afiecting  identity 
of  species.  All  this  is  so  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy,  that 
it  presents  no  mystery  until  we  begin  to  investigate  and  reason. 
To  reason  it  must  ever  remain  a  mystery  how  the  splendour 
and  fragrance  of  the  rose  and  the  lily,  and  the  beauty  and  lus- 
ciousness  of  the  peach  and  the  pear  are  produced  ;  for  reason 
can  never  look  beyond  tendencies  and  second  causes,  so  as  to 
see  the  Great  First  Cause  that  moves  and  directs  all  things. 

Again,  we  see  this  mysterious  spontaneity  in  the  climbing 
plant  or  shrub,  directing  its  growth  towards  the  object  that  it 
needs  for  its  support,  putting  forth  its  tendrils  to  take  hold  of 
it  when  it  begins  to  climb,  and  twining  around  it,  every  species 
in  its  own  direction,  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to  left. 
We  see  it  in  the  sensitive  plant,  shrinking  from  the  touch  of 
rudeness  ;  the  chickweed,  folding  its  leaflets  over  the  buds  of 
its  young  flowers  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  ;  the  saracenia 
and  Venus'  fly-trap,  closing  upon  the  insects  that  enter  their 
flowers,  and  retaining  and  digesting  them.  These  are  sponta- 
neous activities  that  compel  us  to  think  of  voluntary  actions ; 
although  no  one  supposes  that  such  is  their  character.  They, 
proceed  not  from  their  own  reason,  but  from  that  of  their 
Creator.  We  might  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  these  natural 
tendencies  of  vegetable  life  indefinitely ;  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
Rising-another  step  in  the  general  classification  of  created 
things,  we  find  these  natural  spontaneities  increased  in  number 
and  variety  in  the  animal  kingdom.  No  insect,  fish,  or  reptile, 
bird,  or  beast,  is  without  them.  All  the  process  of  growth,  the 
digestion  of  food,  the  formation  of  every  part  of  the  body,  the 
,  circulation  of  the  blood,  respiration  and  perspiration,  and  seek- 
ing after  food  ;  all  are  spontaneous  activities,  not  necessarily 
involving  one  conscious  act  of  will.  A  similar  spontaneity  is 
at  the  foundation  of  all  their  other  actions,  though  other  prin- 
ciples, not  now  to  be  considered,  may  be  connected  with  it ; 
their  association  in  pairs,  and  flocks,  and  herds ;  their  fondness 
for  locomotion  and  rest ;  their  construction  of  nests  and  lairs ; 
seeking  deus  or  burrowing  holes  ;  constructing  honey-combs 
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or  ant-hills,  cocoons  or  gossamers ;  their  care  of  their  young, 
and  providence  for  the  future ;  all  are  founded  on  certain 
spontaneous  or  instinctive  tendencies,  differing  in  all  species, 
and  yet  analogous  in  all ;  and  even  in  the  same  species  pre- 
senting very  wide  differences  according  to  circumstances,  and 
which  become  still  more  wide  under  the  influence  of  domesti- 
cation. They  have  desires  and  aversions,  love  and  hatred, 
hopes  and  fears,  emulations,  gratiiude,  and  even  love  of  pro- 
perty, of  the  home  which  they  have  selected,  and  of  the  stores 
which  they  have  provided  for  the  future. 

All  these  tendencies  are  qualities  inherent  in  the  v6ry  nature 
of  things  ;  they  are  essential  elements  of  the  mineral,  plant,  or 
animal  in  which  they  are  found,  and  which,  without  them, 
would  not  be  what  they  are ;  they  give  to  all  things  their 
place  and  name  among  the  varieties,  species,  genera,  and 
i'amilies  that  constitute  the  world.  Whether  all  the  germs  of 
these  natural  tendencies  have  yet  been  developed,  we  know 
not ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  science  has  not  yet  discovered 
them  all.  The  influence  of  cultivation  has  developed  many  of 
them,  which  would,  without  it,  have  remained  unknown  to  us. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  this. 

Many  latent  tendencies  of  plants  and  animals  have  been 
developed  by  changing  their  circumstances,  and  many  obvious 
tendencies  have  been  suppressed  in  the  same  way.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  apple,  pear,  and  plum-tree  to  produce  thorns  is 
suppressed  or  reduced  under  the  influence  of  cultivation,  and 
their  fruit  greatly  improved  in  beauty,  richness,  and  variety. 
The  wild  rose  and  other  wild  flowers  will  scarcely  bear  com- 
parison with  their  cultivated  progeny  in  their  variety  of  form 
and  hue  and  fragrance.  The  grains  that  are  to  us  the  staff  of 
life,  compared  with  their  wild  state,  produce  a  thousand  fold. 
The  esculent  roots  which  are  so  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our  daily  food,  have  all  been 
changed  in  flavour  by  cultivation,  and  become  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  man  and  his  domesticated  animals ;  the  turnip  has 
increased  from  ounces  to  pounds,  the  beet,  the  parsnip,  and 
the  carrot,  from  roots  like  a  pocket  pencil  in  size,  often  exceed 
the  size  of  a  man's  arm,  and  all  are  improved  in  quality  and 
multiplied  in  variety.  And  so  it  is  with  the  fowls  and  other 
animals  with  which  man  surrounds  his  home  ;  they  change  in 
colour,  size,  shape,  and  qualities ;  old  tendencies  are  sup- 
pressed, and  others  before  unknown  are  developed. 

We  have  noticed  these  spontaneous  tendencies  with  some 
detail,  because  it  seems  to  us  that  the  observation  of  them  in 
mere  inorganic  or  dead  matter,  multiplied  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, and  again  largely  increased  in  animal  nature,  and 
continuing  still  further  to  increase  as  we  rise  to  the  highest 
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grades  of  animal  life,  constrain  us  to  expect  to  find  similar 
tendencies  more  fully  and  variously  developed  in  man,  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  known  organic  life.  The  most 
superficial  observation  shows  that  they  do  abound  in  our 
human  nature,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  admit 
that  they  constitute  essential  and  fundamental  elements  of 
our  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  of  our  animal  nature. 

The  mind  can,  no  more  than  mere  material  nature,  act  at 
all  without  its  antecedent  tendencies  to  act  given  to  it  by 
its  Creator.  It  has  its  fundamental  character  and  functions 
allotted  to  it  in  the  plan  of  creation,  and  these  are  the  germs, 
forms,  and  tendencies  of  all  its  future  development  and 
activity,  and  it  can  have  no  others,  unless  derived  from  the 
same  Divine  source.  It  cannot  act,  or  think,  or  feel,  without 
innate  tendencies  to  do  so,  no  more  than  the  vegetable  can 
grow,  and  flower,  and  fruit,  without  such  tendencies.  And 
whence  these  tendencies  come,  faith  alone,  and  not  science, 
can  reveal  to  us.  Science  must  confine  itself  to  ascertaining 
and  defining  what  they  are,  and  how  they  act  and  grow. 
They  may  be  called  the  instincts  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
nature. 

We  know  that  some  have  objected  to  have  them  thus 
denominated ;  but  in  this  we  are  guilty  of  no  innovation. 
Very  few  writers  on  mental  philosophy  have  failed  to  re- 
cognize that  they  have  this  fundamental  character ;  some,  as 
it  were,  instinctively,  and  many  others  by  calculation  and 
design.  The  analogy  between  the  natural  tendencies  which 
produce  the  actions  of  men  and  animals,  is  too  strong  to  avoid 
giving  to  them  the  same  name,  instincts.  They  must  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  adjectives :  animal  instincts,  and  rational 
instincts. 

Others  would  object  to  the  term  as  applied  to  man,  because 
there  is  a  sort  of  necessity  and  infallibility  about  instinctive 
actions  which  do  not  at  all  apply  to  man's  rational  and  moral 
activities.  This  argument  has  often  been  used  by  those  who 
deny  to  man  his  moral  sense,  and  refuse  to  admit  that  he  has 
any  innate  moral  character ;  yet  its  major  premise  is  entirely 
unfounded.  The  natural  tendencies  and  instincts  of  the  lower 
orders  of  creation  are  not  invariable  in  their  manifestations, 
and  do  not  necessarily  follow  internal  law,  irrespective  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  and  relations. 

We  may  call  the  vital  principle  in  vegetable  and  animal 
life  a  blind  power  of  nature,  acting  necessarily  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances ;  yet  it  by  no  means  acts  uniformly 
even  in  the  same  species.  So  far  as  we  know,  all  vital 
tendencies  are  subject  to  change,  improvement,  degradation, 
adaptation  to  circumstances.     This  seems  to  be  of  the  nature 
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of  life.  The  vital  principle  develops  itself  with  a  general 
resemblance  in  each  species  of  vegetables  and  animals  ;  and 
yet  with  endless  special  and  individual  varieties,  so  that  not- 
withstanding the  supposed  identity  of  nature  or  vital  principle, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  any  two  beings  developed  from 
it  are  alike  in  form  or  character. 

The  variety  that  arises  from  cultivation  is  still  more  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  connexion  ;  for  if  the  comparatively  limited 
natural  tendencies  of  the  vegetable  and  brute  creation  may, 
by  cultivation,  produce  all  the  wonderful  changes  of  character 
that  are  manifest  to  all  who  choose  to  observe ;  if  they 
develop  new  and  better  tendencies  and  qualities  under 
favourable  circumstances,  how  much  more  is  this  to  be  ex- 
pected of  man,  with  his  higher  and  more  numerous  tendencies. 
And  if  they  become  degraded  and  lose  their  good  qualities 
from  neglect  of  cultivation,  how  much  more  shall  man ;  since 
all  his  voluntary  acts  operate  directly  on  his  character,  and 
only  indirectly  upon  theirs. 

The  least  amount  of  reflection  must  make  it  very  apparent 
that  there  is  a  logical  necessity  to  assume  the  existence  of 
these  spiritual  tendencies  as  the  basis  of  all  mental  develop- 
ment or  growth,  and  that  we  are  constrained  to  infer  them 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  facts  of  our  nature  ;  for  from 
nothing,  nothing  comes,  and  of  nothing  there  can  be  no  deve- 
lopment. Without  vital  tendencies  there  can  be  no  growth, 
and  without  spiritual  tendencies  no  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement ;  they  are  the  gifts  of  God,  the  Divine  foundations 
on  which  must  be  constructed  all  that  man  can,  in  any  sense, 
call  his  own.  He  has  no  duties,  functions,  or  capacities  that 
are  not  founded  on  them,  and  dependent  on  their  develop- 
ment. All  his  faculties  are  at  first  spiritual  instincts,  and  act 
spontaneously ;  and  it  is  only  after  they  have  become  con- 
siderably developed  that  they  become  subject  to  reflection  and 
self-control. 

These  instincts  constitute  the  germs  and  early  growth  of 
all  our  afiections  of  love,  hatred,  gratitude,  imagination,  hope, 
fear,  emulation,  curiosity,  love  of  society,  desire  of  property ; 
none  of  which  can  be  created  by  the  will  of  man.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  learned  enough  about  them  to  know  how  to 
regulate,  restrain,  and  guide  them  in  reasonable  coordination, 
that  we  can  truly  be  said  to  be  rational  beings. 

All  our  reasonings,  conceptions,  and  ideas  have  our  sponta- 
neous activity  for  their  essential  basis.  The  mind,  before 
perception,  is  like  a  seed  before  it  is  affected  by  heat  and 
moisture  ;  it  remains  dormant  in  all  its  qualities  ;  but  it  has 
qualities  and  tendencies  that  are  sure  to  be  developed  by 
perception.     Perception  is  the  first  experience  of  the  mind, 
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as  ■warmth  and  moisture  are  of  the  seed,  and  development 
follows  in  both  cases.  It  is  the  mind's  spontaneous  acquisition 
of  the  materials  of  thought  and  reflection,  which  also  are 
spontaneous  acts  of  the  mind,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  the  sap  are  of  animals  and  plants. 

Spontaneously  and  instinctively  the  mind  generalizes  the 
gifts  of  perception,  and  coordinates  the  results  of  generaliza- 
tion ;  and  it  is  by  the  spontaneous  memory  of  these  natural 
processes  that  it  learns  their  nature  and  value,  and  becomes 
prepared  to  make  a  rational  use  of  them.  It  gets  its  start 
and  its  first  experience  in  this  way ;  but  it  cannot  go  far 
without  the  conscious  aid  of  the  rational  will.  The  strong 
and  systematic  thinker  is  distinguished  by  the  degree  of 
volition  exerted  in  attention  and  reflection.  All  our  first 
acts  of  attention  and  observation  are  perfectly  spontaneous, 
and  not  at  all  voluntary  ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  we 
cannot  will  to  direct  our  minds  to  anything  of  which  our 
minds  have  had  no  previous  possession.  And  all  our  first 
acts  of  analysis  and  reflection,  and  indeed  of  every  character, 
are  equally  spontaneous  and  instinctive ;  for  it  is  as  impos- 
sible for  the  will  to  choose  methods  of  mental  action,  without 
a  previous  knowledge  of  such  methods,  as  it  is  to  make  choice 
of  a  road  to  be  travelled,  or  of  a  trade  to  be  learned,  without 
knowing  that  there  are  roads  and  trades. 

All  this  would  seem  to  be  plain  matter  of  observation  and 
experience,  and  therefore  falls  within  the  province  of  induc- 
tive science,  though  not  much  noticed  by  the  school  of  Bacon, 
because  the  master  had  not  thus  applied  his  method.  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  these  instincts  seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
our  spiritual  nature.  If  animal  instincts  are  necessary  for 
the  support  of  animal  life,  and  vital  activity  for  its  start,  why 
must  there  not  be  intellectual  instincts  and  spontaneity  for 
the  start  and  maintenance  of  intellectual  life  ?  Under  circum- 
stances giving  rise  to  perception,  intellectual  spontaneity 
must  act.  It  must  begin  before  it  can  be  conscious  of 
beginning,  and  before  having  any  knowledge  of  itself.  It 
must  think  before  it  can  know  itself — and  we  might  almost 
say,  before  it  can  have  a  self  to  be  known.  It  must  form 
judgments  before  it  can  know  its  powers,  and  how  they  act. 
It  must  have  experience  before  it  can  know  what  experience 
is.  It  must  analogize,  analyze,  synthetize,  and  hypothetize, 
before  it  can  have  any  conception  of  these  processes,  or  learn 
how  to  direct  them. 

There  must  be  a  spontaneous  germination  and  growth  of 
our  spiritual  nature,  or  an  instinctive  activity  of  it.  There 
must  be  natural  germs  of  thought,  which  are  not  created  by 
experience,  but  are  the  conditions  of  it,  and  exist  before  it. 
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Habit  and  education  cannot  give  them,  for  they  are  but 
forms  of  experience,  and  depend  upon  it.  When  awakened 
into  life,  they  are  not  moulded  by  experience,  but  it  by  them. 
Experience  influences  the  essential  forms  of  thought  no  more 
than  warmth  and  nourishment  influence  the  essential  forms 
of  vegetable  and  animal  growth.  Perhaps  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  mental  germination  is  the  waking  up  of  the 
consciousness  to  attend  to  its  sensations,  and  then  perception 
comes  in  answer,  as  it  were,  to  the  interrogatories,  what  ? 
when  ?  where  ?  whence  ?  how  ? — all  suggested  by,  and  calcu- 
lated to  give  definiteness  to  experience. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  instinctive  origin  of  a  mental 
process,  that  it  does  not  develop  itself  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
human  life,  or  that,  in  many  minds,  it  is  scarcely  developed  at 
all.  Every  herb  and  tree  must  arrive  at  some  degree  of  matu- 
rity before  it  can  develop  its  fruit- bearing  tendencies.  And 
80  it  is  with  man  and  the  lower  animals ;  their  physical  in- 
stincts are  not  all  developed  at  the  first,  but  at  different  stages 
of  life.  As  we  have  noticed  before,  different  tendencies  are 
developed  or  suppressed,  according  to  circumstances  of  climate, 
nourishment,  and  training.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  many 
intellectual  instincts  cannot  become  manifest  until,  through 
other  avenues,  the  mind  is  furnished  with  the  materials  on 
which  they  are  to  act.  Perhaps  a  man  might  live  half  a  life- 
time within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with- 
out having  ever  experienced  the  wonder  which  they  are 
calculated  to  excite.  But  let  him  stand  beneath  that  frown- 
ing cataract,  and  view  the  huge  chasm  which  it  has  worn  in 
those  old  rocks,  and  think  of  the  ages  it  has  rolled  down  its 
mighty  flood,  and  uttered  its  thunder- voice,  and  of  the  ages 
it  will  still  continue  to  roll  and  thunder,  of  the  oceans  it  has 
emptied  over,  and  which  it  will  still  pour  down  that  dizzy 
height,  of  the  victims  who  have  been  swallowed  up  in  its  deep 
abyss,  and  of  the  terrible  destruction  that  would  follow  if  that 
rock  barrier  above  him  should  suddenly  give  way,  and  his 
hair  may  stand  on  end  with  awe  and  wonder.  Not  because 
he  wills  to  wonder,  but  because  he  cannot  help  it ;  he  may 
never  before  have  experienced  the  sentiment ;  and  it  comes 
not  from  his  will,  but  spontaneously  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  mental  constitution  which  God  has  given  him. 

Take  a  very  obvious  illustration  of  the  instinctive  character 
of  many  of  our  most  common  actions,  which  shows  that,  with- 
out our  instincts,  we  should  be  utterly  helpless.  There  is  no 
motion  of  our  body  that  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  voluntary 
and  rational.  If  we  intentionally  give  oux  arm  a  certain 
motion,  we  will  only  the  given  motion,  and  not  at  all  the  special 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected  ;  for  it  is  done  by  nerves 
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and  muscles  and  bones  of  which  we  may  be  entirely  ignorant. 
We  cannot  be  said  to  will  that  of  which  we  have  no  previous 
conception,  and  most  of  us  have  no  practical  conception  of 
the  forces  and  machinery  of  bodily  motion.  If  we  were  com- 
pelled to  be  still  until  we  should  obtain  such  a  conception, 
we  should  never  move  at  all.  And  we  could  never  move 
effectively,  if  we  had  first  to  calculate  the  exact  degree  of 
nervous  power  that  is  to  be  transmitted  to  each  muscle,  and 
the  means  of  doing  it.  How  little  rational  and  voluntary, 
therefore,  are  even  the  motions  of  our  body  that  we  call 
voluntary.  There  is  the  same  complication  in  most  of  our 
judgments,  as  any  one  will  see,  who  will  attempt  to  analyze 
the  process  and  ascertain  the  elements  of  the  instinctive  bound 
of  the  mind  by  which  they  are  reached.  In  most  of  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  the  mind  springs  spontaneously  to  its 
conclusions;  and  reserves  its  processes  of  reasoning  for  the 
office  of  leading  others  to  the  same  results.  To  our  mind, 
all  this  is  very  wholesome  thought ;  for  it  shows  our  entire 
dependence  on  our  Creator  for  all  our  faculties,  and  for  all 
the  germs  of  every  thought  and  action  and  sentiment. 

Like  to  our  physical  organs,  all  our  spiritual  instincts  are 
complex  in  their  character,  and  various  in  the  performance 
of  their  functions.  They  are  clusters  of  spiritual  fibres,  and 
need  be  more  or  less  analyzed  in  order  to  be  understood. 
Like  our  physical  organs,  in  their  healthful  and  normal  state, 
they  always  act  in  clusters,  and  those  of  one  kind  so  fully  and 
constantly  sympathize  with  those  of  another  kind,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  so  as  to  ascertain  the  func- 
tions of  each.  As  no  bodily  act  can  take  place  without  re- 
quiring the  exertion  of  a  thousand  bodily  fibres,  which  no 
scientific  skill  can  so  thoroughly  investigate  as  to  be  able  to 
attribute  to  each  fibre  its  precise  function  and  force  in  the 
production  of  the  result ;  so  no  thought,  or  wish,  or  judgment 
can  arise,  without  being  complicated  by  mysterious  and  in- 
soluble connexions. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  have  any  innate  or  aprioral 
conceptions ;  for,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  all  our  knowledge 
takes  its  start  in  our  actual  experience,  and  in  our  perception 
of  concrete  beings,  things,  and  facts ;  but  our  mind  naturally 
tends  to  generalize  our  experience,  and  thus  to  rise  to  concep- 
tions that  are  more  and  more  abstract.  Being  started  by  ex- 
perience, it  naturally  reaches  out  after  more  experience ;  seek- 
ing is  one  of  its  esseutial  functions  :  like  the  seed  started  in  its 
growth  by  moisture,  and  pushing  out  its  roots  for  further 
nourishment.  Life,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  is  an  abiding 
tendency  and  efibrt  to  appropriate,  assimilate,  and  grow  ;  and 
therefore  it  must  have  inherent  qualities  and  special  tenden- 
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cies  continually  reaching  after  new  acquisitions  and  new- 
arrangements  of  its  acquisitions.  Spiritual  life  naturally 
gropes  or  feels  after  new  perceptions,  and  having  obtained 
them,  it  naturally  classifies,  generalizes,  analyzes,  and  syste- 
matizes them,  and  therefore  naturally  creates  for  itself  new 
experiences. 

Primarily  the  mind  receives  the  gifts  of  nature  in  their 
crude  and  concrete  form,  and  then  it  naturally  analyzes  these 
acquisitions,  and  thus  obtains  all  its  abstract,  general,  and 
universal  ideas  and  conceptions,  expressive  of  all  the  actual 
relations  of  beings,  things,  thoughts,  and  facts.  It  is  not 
sensation  that  gives  it  such  conceptions,  for  such  relations  are 
only  spiritually  discerned,  and  the  conceptions  of  them  are 
spiritually  formed.  It  is  thus  the  mind  forms  the  ideas  of 
quantity,  quality,  order,  goodness,  justice,  force,  and  such 
like.  Even  space  and  time,  as  conceptions  or  ideas,  are 
formed  in  the  same  way.  All  are  conceptions  of  actual  things 
and  facts,  and  therefore  none  of  them  are  merely  subjective. 

They  are  not  real  things,  but  the  real  relations  of  things, 
or  rather,  the  generalized  conceptions  of  such  real  relations, 
so  far  as  they  are  anything  for  us.  Time  and  space  are  rela- 
tions and  conceptions  of  this  character.  Kant  makes  them 
mere  subjective  conditions  of  sensibility,  and  therefore  only 
parts  of  the  mind  itself.  But  then  they  can  express  no  truth 
as  to  external  objects,  if  they  can  as  to  any  objects ;  but  only 
a  quality  of  the  mind.  They  are  no  further  objective  than 
any  other  mental  tendency  or  quality,  and  can  express  only 
relations  of  parts  of  the  mind  to  the  whole  mind.  Truth 
being  a  relation  of  intellect  to  its  objects,  time  and  space,  as 
mere  conditions  of  sensibility,  can  express  no  relation  between 
the  mind  and  the  external  world  ;  but  only  our  own  mental 
acts,  and  therefore  no  objective  truth.  Hence  the  idealism  of 
the  Kantian  school.  But  if  we  take  into  account  the  mind's 
natural  adaptation  and  tendency  to  form  such  conceptions, 
when  the  appropriate  facts  are  presented  to  it,  then  time  and 
space  become  objective,  and  our  conceptions  of  them  are 
formed  from  real  relations  among  objects,  and  are  as  truly 
suggested  by  or  on  account  of  experience,  as  any  other  general 
conceptions. 

Kant  supposes  that  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are 
not  derived  from  external  experience,  because  they  are  essen- 
tial conditions  of  such  experience.  Yet  they  are  no  more 
essential  than  the  conceptions  of  quantity,  force,  order,  good- 
ness, and  such  like,  are  in  relation  to  other  forms  of  know- 
ledge. We  must  have  such  general  conceptions  before  we 
can  form  any  judgment  in  which  they  are  involved;  yet 
none  of  them  are  given  apriorally ;  but  they  are  all  gradually 
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developed  out  of  our  mental  tendencies,  under  the  influence 
of  appropriate  circumstances.  It  is  not  the  conceptions  them- 
selves, but  the  tendency  to  form  them,  that  are  given  anterior 
to  and  as  conditions  of  experience. 

Again,  Kant  supposes  that  these  conceptions  cannot  be 
derived  from  external  experience,  because  it  can  give  us  only 
general,  and  not  necessary  and  universal  truths,  such  as  we 
have  in  the  demonstrations  of  geometry.  Yet  the  certainty 
of  such  demonstrations  depends,  not  upon  the  origin,  but 
upon  the  nature  of  the  conceptions  with  which  they  deal. 
Time  and  space  are  the  simplest  of  all  our  conceptions,  and 
the  simplest  of  all  relations  of  things  and  events,  because 
they  have  no  quality  but  their  limits ;  and  these  we  can  take 
from  nature,  or  form  them  by  our  imagination.  In  pure 
geometry  they  are  mere  conceptions,  treated  of  without  any 
reference  to  reaLthings ;  and  the  conceptions  being  perfectly 
definite,  so  must  be  the  science  that  depends  upon  them. 
There  is  no  such  definiteness  in  real  things  and  facts  and 
their  relations,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  such  accuracy 
and  certainty  in  the  science  of  them.  Time  and  space  abso- 
lute are  nothing  in  reality,  and  nothing  in  the  mind,  but  the 
general  terms  or  frames  in  which  we  set  all  our  limited  con- 
ceptions of  relative  time  and  place.  As  relations,  they  are  as 
real  as  any  other  relations  of  facts  and  things,  and  therefore 
are  proper  objects  of  knowledge ;  and  our  minds  are  so  con- 
stituted that  they  naturally  receive  them. 

These  are  fundamental  errors  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
and  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  vicious  idealism  of  subjectivism 
into  which  his  school  has  run.  Others  have  adopted  them, 
without  running  them  out  to  their  consequences.  If  Kant 
had  applied  his  searching  analysis  to  the  human  mind,  in  its 
progress  from  infancy  to  maturity,  instead  of  applying  it  only 
to  the  matured  mind,  he  would  have  been  saved  from  such 
errors.  He  might,  indeed,  have  insisted  that  space  and  time 
are  involved  in  all  growth,  and  that  without  them  we  can 
have  no  conception  of  growth ;  and  therefore  they  are 
aprioral  conditions  of  all  growth  and  life,  and  aprioral 
elements  of  all  growing  things.  We  admit  inherent  and 
aprioral  functions  and  tendencies  to  grow,  but  no  aprioral 
products  of  growth,  though  they  may  be  essential  to  its  con- 
ception. 

Faith  is  a  spiritual  or  mental  tendency  which  is  an 
essential  element  of  mind,  and  of  our  conception  of  mind,  the 
importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  we 
desire  to  appropriate  to  it  the  most  of  what  we  have  yet  to 
say.  Faith,  not  so  much  in  its  religious  acceptation,  as  con- 
stituting our  relation  to  a  Divine  and  personal  being,  as  in 
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its  more  general,  Intellectual  application,  and  as  constituting 
our  relation  to  all  created  things,  or  bringing  us  into  in- 
tellectual relation  with  them.  This  kind  of  faith  is  associated 
with  every  act  of  our  life. 

Instinctively  we  believe  in  our  sensations  and  in  the  world 
which  they  reveal  to  us ;  and  without  this  instinctive  faith 
we  could  not  take  the  first  step  in  knowledge.  Without  the 
belief  and  knowledge  thus  instinctively  acquired,  we  can 
make  no  attainments  in  reasoning  ;  for,  without  them,  argu- 
ment could  have  no  existence,  because  it  would  be  destitute  of 
premises.  Instinctively  we  believe  in  the  narrations  of 
others ;  and  without  this  there  could  be  no  history,  and  no 
society — confidence  in  others  being  an  essential  and  funda- 
mental element  of  both.  It  is  only  after  our  instinctive 
belief  has  been  violated  by  mistakes  or  mendacity,  that  we  feel 
called  upon  to  test  the  evidence  that  is  submitted  to  us  ;  and 
even  then  all  our  tests  are  necessarily  founded  on  other  beliefs 
that  are  fundamentally  instinctive. 

Instinctively  we  believe  in  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
that  God  has  given  us,  and  without  this  we  could  do  nothing. 
We  do  not  believe  because  we  have  tried  them,  but  we  try 
them  because  we  believe  in  them ;  and  by  this  faith  we  grow, 
for  by  trying  them  we  improve  their  capacity,  and  even 
enlarge  our  confidence  in  them,  unless  our  trials  of  them  are 
rashly  adventurous,  and  thus  unsuccessful.  Failures  in  this 
way  have  often  a  most  depressing  effect,  by  producing  a 
morbid  caution  or  timidity ;  as  we  often  see  the  most 
thorough  radicalism,  when  disappointed  in  its  purposes, 
oscillate  into  the  most  rigid  conservatism  and  formalism.  A 
modest  and  duly  cautious  faith  is  always  a  growing  one ; 
while  one  that  is  audacious  may  degenerate  into  fickleness 
and  pusillanimity,  or  into  mere  unreasoning  obstinacy.  Our 
faith  in  our  capacities  is  naturally  limited  by  our  conscious 
inexperience,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  our  weaknesses.  It 
must  be  connected  with  our  reason  as  well  as  with  our 
impulses,  and  therefore  with  both  acting  together.  We  may 
yield  to  our  impulses  and  subdue  our  reason,  or  to  our  reason 
and  subdue  our  impulses ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  believing  in 
one  or  the  other,  or  in  their  combined  action. 

And  rationalism  could  not  take  one  step  of  progress 
without  faith  in  another  form;  that  is,  faith  in  the  regular 
connexion  of  events  and  principles,  in  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  Without  such  an  instinctive  belief  there  could  be  no 
argument ;  for  no  consequences  could  be  affirmed  as  the 
results  of  any  given  premises.  We  do  not  choose  to  believe 
in  a  cause  for  events,  for  we  cannot  help  believing  in  it.  We 
did  not  choose  such  a  belief  the  first  time  it  came  into  the 
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mind ;  for  it  arose  naturally  and  spontaneously,  and  ma}'- 
have  been  called  into  action  many  thousand  times  before  it 
could  be  revealed  to  our  reflection  that  it  is  a  law  of  our 
mental  action  to  assume  a  cause  for  every  event.  Oar 
natural  curiosity  involves  this  belief ;  for,  without  it,  it  could 
never  perform  its  function  of  asking,  Whence  comes  this  ? 
It  believes  in  a  cause  first,  and  then  seeks  what  it  is. 

It  is  thus  that  the  spontaneous  act  of  faith  takes  the  lead 
of  all  knowledge,  and  of  the  voluntary  act  of  reasoning.  "We 
can  make  no  rational  attempt  at  analysis  or  synthesis,  at  in- 
duction or  deduction,  without  a  previous  hypothesis  which  we 
seek  to  test  or  prove ;  and  a  hypothesis  is  always  a  mere 
formula  of  faith ;  we  do  not  create  it  by  any  voluntary  act, 
but  merely  accept  it  as  a  suggestion  of  faith,  presented  for  our 
investigation. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  faith  and  reason  as  distinct 
portions,  or  rather  functions,  of  our  intellectual  nature,  and 
before  we  go  further  we  may  notice  how  they  are  usually 
distinguished.  A  very  common  acceptation  of  reason  is,  that 
element  of  the  human  intellect  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  intellect  of  the  brute  ;  but  it  requires  very  little  effort  to 
use  this  definition  in  order  to  discover  that  it  is  too  defective 
to  be  of  any  scientific  value.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
director  of  the  will ;  but  this  is  inaccurate,  for  it  implies  that 
reason  itself  is  or  has  a  will  directing  the  true  will  of  the 
mind  ;  unless  we  understand  by  "  director  "  merely  the  light 
which  it  furnishes  to  the  will,  and  then  it  is  equivalent  to  our 
knowing  faculties  generally. 

Perhaps  the  most  ordinary  view  is  that  in  which  reason  is 
contradistinguished  from  faith ;  and  this  view  is  involved  in 
the  term  rationalism,  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood.  Rational- 
ism professes  to  be  reason  in  action  without  faith.  It  is  there- 
fore different  from  religion,  for  of  this  faith  is  an  essential 
element ;  and  it  is  opposed  to  religion  in  so  far  as  it  rejects 
faith  as  incompatible  with  its  functions.  In  this  sense  reason 
is  a  voluntary  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  the  human  will  itself 
gathering  up  for  itself  the  light  by  which  it  acts,  and  the 
materials  upon  which  it  acts,  and  by  its  own  power,  as  inde- 
pendent human  will,  working  out,  by  its  own  logical  and 
scientific  processes,  its  elements  and  systems  of  belief. 

Surely  such  a  reason  as  this  can  have  no  existence,  and  the 
rationalism  that  pretends  to  it  is  ignorant  of  itself.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  superstitious  faith,  as  undoubtedly  there 
is,  this  is  just  as  certainly  a  superstitious  reason.  If  faith  is 
sometimes  bigoted,  so  also  is  reason.  We  can  conceive  of 
faith  without  reason ;  but  what  can  reason  be  without  faith  ? 
It  is  like  substance  without  attributes,  matter  without  form, 
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and  mind  without  thought,  or  any  tendency  to  think.  For 
convenience  of  thinking  about  them  we  may  treat  the  mind, 
and  certain  forms  of  mental  activity,  as  separable,  when  in 
reality  they  are  naturally  concrete,  and  not  susceptible  of 
analysis.  And  so  it  is  with  reason ;  without  faith  it  can 
have  no  existence.  As  the  arm  without  the  nerves,  that  give 
it  power  and  direction,  is  nothing,  much  more  is  the  reason 
nothing  without  faith. 

Faith  is  the  crystallizing  force  that  attracts  to  a  common 
centre  all  the  elements  of  intelligence  of  which  reason  is 
constituted.  When  this  force  acts  with  all  its  normal  and 
pristine  purity,  the  progress  of  the  intellectual  formation  is 
perfect.  The  more  it  is  disturbed,  the  more  abnormal  or 
degraded  are  the  results. 

Faith  furnishes  all  the  materials  on  which  reason  operates, 
and  which  it  classifies  and  arranges  into  scientific  systems. 
We  have  already  said  that,  without  it,  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  most  usual  things  in  life ;  it  reveals  to  us 
our  own  existence  and  that  of  the  external  world,  and  it  is 
only  reflecting  and  erring  reason  that  ever  questioned  these 
facts.  Faith  reveals  to  us  the  connexion  of  cause  and  efiect, 
and  experience,  observation,  and  reflection  only  enable  us  to 
define  the  various  laws  of  this  relation,  to  assign  them  their 
proper  place  in  the  midst  of  other  laws.  By  faith  we  learn 
the  language,  and  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  family  and 
of  the  country ;  and  it  is  only  a  selfish  and  unsocial  reason 
that  leads  us  either  in  violating  established  social  institutions, 
or  in  attempting,  by  agitation,  to  introduce  others  for  which 
the  public  mind  is  not  prepared.  Agitation  is  a  species  of 
social  force,  and  not  proper  social  influence,  and  it  is  not  by 
it,  but  by  education,  that  a  people  is  to  be  trained  to  better 
institutions. 

Reason,  it  may  be  said,  proceeds  by  a  regular  and  scientific 
process,  founded  on  evidence  and  axioms.  Granted ;  but  what 
is  light  to  us  without  the  natural  eye  to  receive  it  ?  and  what 
is  evidence  without  that  natural  faith  that  accepts  it  ?  Neither 
of  these  is  the  creation  of  reason.  We  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  believe  in  evidence,  and  this  gives  it  all  its  value.  Our 
faith  may  sometimes  mislead  us ;  but  we  have  other  faculties, 
which,  if  properly  developed  and  used,  will  correct  its  tendency 
to  error,  just  as  our  judgments  of  sight  may  be  corrected  by 
those  of  touch  and  taste,  if  we  join  the  caution  of  experience 
to  our  actions. 

And  what  are  axioms  but  instinctive  truths  revealed  to  us 
by  faith  ?  No  amount  of  reasoning  can  reveal  them  to  us, 
for  often  they  are  the  very  ground  on  which  reason  erects  its 
structures,  and  never  the  result  of  its  efforts.     Individual 
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reasoners  sometimes  undertake  to  deny  or  disprove  them,  but 
they  never  succeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  but  themselves. 
The  most  thorough  sceptic  is  forced  to  admit  them  as  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  practical  life,  however  he  may 
attempt  theoretically  to  reject  them  from  his  religious  or 
philosophic  creed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  power  of  our  will,  it  is  very  far  from 
having  the  entire  control  of  the  mind  in  reasoning.  We 
do  not  depend  upon  our  will  for  our  mental  activity,  however 
this  activity  may  be  increased  and  directed  by  it.  Reasoning 
is  one  of  the  natural  forms  of  the  mind's  activity,  and  it  is  only 
by  observing  this  spontaneous  activity  in  ourselves,  or  what  it 
has  grown  to  in  others,  that  we  know  what  reasoning  is.  And 
it  is  only  by  observing  the  degree  of  control  that  we  can  exert 
over  our  processes  of  reasoning,  that  we  can  learn  what  is 
the  office  of  the  will  in  this  respect.  That  the  will  has  duties 
to  perform  in  relation  to  all  our  mental  activities  is  plain 
enough ;  but  it  would  require  a  whole  volume  of  psychology  to 
explain  them.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  say, 
that  we  instinctively  perform  all  the  processes  of  reasoning, 
and  that  by  our  will  we  may  have  such  control  over  them,  that 
we  may  greatly  improve  or  degrade  our  reasoning  powers. 

Man  naturally  believes,  and  naturally  reasons.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  both  a  legitimate  faith  and  a  legitimate  rational- 
ism, and  either  may  be  one-sided  and  bigoted.  Faith  may  shut 
its  eyes  against  reason,  or  reason  against  faith.  Reason  may 
deny  to  faith  more  or  less  of  its  legitimate  functions,  and  faith 
may  do  the  same  with  reason.  True  faith  and  true  reason 
exist  together  in  the  same  mind  when  each  is  allowed  to  act  its 
proper  part.  In  the  early  period  of  life,  all  the  acts  of  the 
mind  are  acts  of  faith,  and  necessarilj'  so,  because  it  must  lay 
up  a  considerable  stock  of  facts  and  of  mental  skill  in  the 
spontaneous  use  of  its  faculties,  before  it  can  apply  itself  to 
any  voluntary  and  calculated  control  and  direction  of  them. 
At  first,  perhaps,  it  merely  notices,  as  a  whole,  the  concrete 
scene  around  it ;  afterwards  analyzes  it  into  its  several  parts 
of  things  and  acts ;  afterwards  gradually  generalizes  these 
acquisitions  when  they  have  become  familiar ;  then  begins  to 
discover  the  fitness  of  familiar  language  to  express  these  gene- 
ralizations ;  then  commences  to  require  and  to  learn  language 
for  its  own  purposes,  and  thus  to  fix  its  acquisitions ;  and  then 
to  rise  to  higher  and  broader,  and  to  more  spiritual  generaliza- 
tions and  their  corresponding  language,  until  the  amount  of  its 
stores,  and  its  skill  in  handling  them,  prepares  it  first  for  spon- 
taneous, and  afterwards  for  intentional  and  voluntary  reflec- 
tion upon  them.  Looking  thus  at  the  growth  of  mind  and  of 
mental  skill,  its  analogy  to  the  growth  of  the  body  and  of  phy- 
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sical  skill  will  very  naturally  suggest  itself;  and  this  may  con- 
tribute to  the  illustration  of  the  subject. 

This,  we  trust,  will  be  recognized  as,  at  least,  a  rude  ap- 
proximation to  accuracy  in  the  expression  of  the  actual  process 
of  mental  growth ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  its  accuracy  will  be  improved  by  carefully  taken,  recorded, 
analyzed,  and  generalized  observations  of  the  mind,  begin- 
ning with  its  earliest  infancy.  We  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  there  is,  and  must  be,  a  very  large  amount  of  intelligence, 
spontaneously  received  and  assimilated,  before  there  can  be 
any  calculated  or  intentional  reflection  upon  it,  or  reasoning 
upon  or  by  means  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  way,  also,  that  the  mind  receives  the  common 
opinions,  maxims,  customs,  and  sentiments  of  the  family  and  of 
society,  and  thus  grows  into  fitness  with  the  people  with  whom 
it  is  to  associate.  These  are  the  common  social  atmosphere 
which  it  continually  breathes,  and  from  which  it  has  no  dispo- 
sition and  no  power  to  escape,  though  by  the  aid  of  higher 
minds,  communicating  a  higher  education,  it  may  acquire  both. 
But  it  must  at  first  accept  this  social  atmosphere  before  it  can 
reason  about  it  and  learn  its  fundamental  principles,  and  how 
to  use  them  in  any  better  way.  It  is  thus  that  laws,  customs, 
and  opinions  become  acquisitions  of  faith,  and  then  a  higher 
faith  directs  the  mind  to  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  the 
principles  out  of  which  they  grow,  and  enables  us  to  correct 
their  growth  by  improved  training  and  education. 

And  this  suggests  to  us  how  ignorant  and  unjust  are  the  cen- 
sures which  we  usually  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  children,  and 
upon  people  of  other  ages  and  places  of  the  world.  Their  con- 
duct may  be  the  natural  product  of  their  capacity  and  circum- 
stances, and  they  are  not  answerable  to  us  for  it,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  under  a  law  that  is  binding  on  us  and  them  in  com- 
mon. Yet  this  does  not  forbid  the  training  of  our  children 
even  so  far  as  to  compel  their  submission  to  the  order  of  the 
family ;  for  their  conduct  may  be  wrong,  even  though  not 
consciously  or  intentionally  so,  and  we  must  correct  it, 
even  though  we  do  not  understand  the  principle  from  which 
the  wrong  proceeds.  And  thus,  according  to  the  maxim — 
"  ignorance  of  law  excuses  no  man" — we  correct  the  crimes  of 
adult  persons  in  society,  often  regarding  only  the  evil  of  the 
deed,  and  not  of  the  intention  ;  as  we  correct  the  vicious  growth 
of  a  tree  without  understanding  its  principles.  It  is  by  such 
treatment,  and  by  the  natural  consequences  of  wrong  doing, 
that  children  and  grown  persons  are  taught  to  reflect  upon  and 
respect  the  laws  and  order  of  nature,  and  of  society,  and  its 
rights.  If  we  understood  these  things,  we  should  know  how  to 
look  upon  and  correct  most  of  the  disorders  of  society  without 
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indignation  and  excited  censures  ;  yet  in  our  ignorance,  this 
sentiment  seems  to  be  a  necessary  spur  to  the  vindication  of 
our  social  rights.  In  the  conditions  in  which  it  arises,  it  is 
natural  and  spontaneous,  as  all  other  sentiments  are,  and  not 
at  all  a  matter  of  intention  or  volition. 

We  all  grow  up  by  degrees  to  the  knowledge  that  we  have, 
and  of  course,  in  the  early  stages  of  our  growth,  our  know- 
ledge is  very  defective ;  but  this  is  not  saying  that  it  is  wrong, 
for  it  may  be  exactly  adapted  to  our  age  and  circumstances. 
Our  natural  instinct  of  imitation,  which  is  necessary  to  our 
social  nature,  draws  us  into  conformity  with  society,  without 
any  intention  of  ours  ;  and  thus  we  share  in  all  the  erroneous 
customs  and  opinions  of  society,  just  as  we  do  in  the  defects  of 
its  language.  It  is  expected  of  a  child  or  of  an  ignorant  per- 
son that  he  will  speak  in  such  a  way  of  day  and  night,  of  the 
action  of  a  pump,  of  the  falling  of  stones  and  rising  of 
balloons,  as  to  show  that  he  is  totally  mistaken  in  his  views 
of  the  laws  that  rule  in  these  phenomena  :  even  intelligent 
persons  may  employ  the  same  forms  of  speech  if  the  usages  of 
language  require  it,  though  they  know  that,  in  their  form, 
they  express  a  false  theory.  The  knowledge  of  a  child  is  not 
adequate  to  the  higher  aims  of  science,  but  it  is  adequate  for 
him,  and  fits  better  in  his  imperfect  system  than  the  scientific 
truth  would  do.  He  can  use  his  defective  knowledge  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  continue  his  intellectual  structure,  and  he 
may  some  day  comprehend  the  truth  as  men  of  science  do. 
But  if  he  is  to  do  nothing  and  know  nothing  until  he  obtains 
perfect  truth,  he  will  never  know  nor  do  anything  at  all. 

A  child  is  not  to  be  censured  for  not  knowing  all  that  is 
taught  in  the  Bible,  and  all  that  the  most  accurate  herme- 
neutic  skill  can  draw  out  of  it  concerning  spiritual  and  Divine 
things  ;  for  it  is  not  his  time  to  know  so  much  yet.  If  he  has 
faith,  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  life  or  vitality,  aspiring  after 
higher  and  higher  principles,  and  especially  after  the  highest 
spiritual  principles,  he  is  growing  towards  it,  and  will  ever  grow. 
Our  want  of  charity  for  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  youth  or 
of  unfavourable  circumstances,  are  not  so  intelligent  or  so  cor- 
rectin  their  conduct  as  to  satisfy  owr  standard,  is  most  generally 
chargeable  to  our  forgetfulness  of  the  steps  by  which  we  have 
ourselves  risen.  Perhaps  the  best  teachers  of  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  and  conduct,  and  duty,  are  those  who  best 
remember  the  inner  and  outer  difficulties  which  they  had 
themselves  to  overcome. 

We  grow  by  faith,  and  not  by  law.  Faith  is  the  inner  prin- 
ciple of  all  spiritual  life,  and  when  it  is  the  faith  of  Christ,  it 
is  the  inner  principle  of  true  religious  life.  Law  is  one  of  the 
outer  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  which  faith  produces 
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growth,  and  also  the  expression  of  the  general  form  of  the 
actual  attainments  of  society,  or  of  its  accomplished  growth  ; 
and,  to  be  right,  the  principle  and  the  form,  as  received  and 
comprehended,  must  be  adapted  to  each  other.  If  we  impose 
on  children  the  outer  forms  of  life,  that  belong  to  mature  age, 
we  stint  and  distort  their  growth,  and  make  it  artificial  and 
disingenuous.  If  no  regimen  can  be  admitted  but  the  most 
perfect  rules  of  conduct  that  can  be  conceived  of  for  the  holiest 
intelligences,  then  the  higher  our  views  of  legal  perfection, 
the  more  unfit  should  we  be  to  govern  those  who  are  in  the 
first  stages  of  human  progress ;  and  the  best-trained  intellects 
would  be  totally  unfit  to  govern  ignorant  or  barbarous  people, 
however  fit  to  teach  them.  If  they  are  to  rise  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  human  cultivation,  they  must  pass  through  the 
lower  ones.  They  cannot  comprehend  your  highest  generali- 
zations in  morality  and  religion,  any  more  than  they  can  those 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  without  having  experienced 
the  special  facts  out  of  which  these  generalizations  are  formed. 

God,  in  the  absoluteness  of  His  perfections,  is  entirely 
beyond  our  comprehension  ;  but  we  may  gradually  catch 
glimpses  of  those  perfections  by  observing  the  finite  mani- 
festations of  them,  and  get  them  still  more  clearly  by  His 
direct  revelation  of  them.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  the  child 
cannot  be  like  that  of  the  mature  man  in  this  respect,  and  we 
must  not  require  that  it  should  be.  Let  all  things  be  adapted 
to  their  place  and  functions.  We  do  not  feed  swine  on 
pearls,  nor  put  new  wine  into  old  sacks ;  and  let  us  not 
attempt  to  force  a  ripe  and  indurated  hull  upon  a  growing 
nut.  The  faith  of  a  child  is  often  better  and  more  hopeful 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  always  so  when 
this  knowledge  is,  by  a  bigoted  rationalism  or  a  bigoted  faith, 
wrapped  up  in  unyielding  forms,  which  give  no  freedom  of 
action  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  soul,  of  which  true  faith  is 
an  essential  element. 

Faith  and  law,  soul  and  body,  spirit  and  letter,  are  essential 
to  each  other ;  the  former  being  the  substance  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  approximate  natural  expression.  The  latter 
cannot  be  produced  without  the  former,  nor  the  former  com- 
prehended without  the  latter.  We  must  receive  them 
together,  before  we  can  analyze  and  learn  them ;  and  if  the 
former  changes,  so  will  the  latter,  as  the  human  countenance 
changes  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  or  of 
fatuity  and  vice,  and  with  all  the  changes  of  temper  in  our 
daily  life.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  Christian  and  philo- 
sophic progress,  which  expects  a  constant  change  of  form,  in 
consequence  of  a  continued  growth  in  intelligence  and  virtue ; 
but  this  progress  operates  as  quietly,  regularly,  and  naturally, 
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as  the  growing  seed.  Opposed  to  this,  on  one  hand,  are 
the  disorderly  radicals,  or  reforming  rationalists,  who  mistake 
their  own  moral  and  social  theories  for  law,  and  endeavour  to 
agitate  them  into  authority,  and  to  amend  the  world  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  them,  in  a  fixed  and  ungrowing  uniformity. 
And  opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  conservative 
rationalists,  who  trust  only  in  our  present  human  law  for  the 
growth  and  preservation  of  society.  Both  alike  mistake  the 
true  functions  of  law,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  inner  social 
principle  of  growth  ;  and  have  no  trust  in  the  natural  law  of 
social  progress  which  God  has  ordained  as  an  element  of  our 
humanity.  The  former  would  tear  away  the  protecting  and 
nourishing  pod,  before  the  seed  is  ripe ;  and  the  other  would 
bind  it  up,  to  prevent  the  seed  from  scattering  according  to 
the  free  laws  of  growth,  with  wastefulness  and  disorder. 

There  is  another  form  of  rationalism,  equally  ignorant  of 
our  human  spontaneities,  which  is  very  often  introduced  into 
the  family  training,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  future  prospects 
of  the  children,  until  they  are  able  to  understand  the  reasons 
of  the  duties  required  of  them,  or  to  perform  them  freely,  out 
of  filial  afiection.  Cliildren  very  soon  learn  that  coaxing  and 
reasoning  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  their  having  their  own 
way,  and  thus  this  mode  of  training  very  naturally  results  in 
teaching  children,  among  their  first  lessons,  that  the  wishes 
of  their  parents  are  of  no  consequence.  Indians  teach  their 
children  better,  when  they  turn  them  loose  to  attend  to  them- 
selves, without  this  pernicious  training,  which  teaches  only 
disrespect.  Children  are  much  better  taught  by  their  fellows 
at  school,  who  instinctively  compel  them  to  respect  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  and  to  submit  to  the  order  and  com- 
mon customs  of  their  little  society. 

Reason  children  into  submission  to  authority  !  Why,  they 
must  first  have  submitted  to  authority  before  they  can  know 
what  authority  or  submission  is  ;  and  they  must  also  have 
experience  of,  and  much  reflection  upon,  the  blessings  of  sub- 
mission, before  you  can  have  any  argument  to  enforce  it 
which  they  can  possibly  appreciate.  Authority  exercised  they 
can  understand,  in  so  far  as  they  feel  it  as  a  power  above 
them,  controlling  their  actions  ;  and  feeling  that  it  is  above 
them,  they  cannot  suppress  the  sentiment  of  respect  or 
reverence,  more  or  less  crude,  that  naturally  belongs  to  the 
perception ;  and  this  is  a  real  gain.  A  proper  training  is  not 
at  all  commenced  until  they  have  felt  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  authority  ;  and  this  step  in  their  education  is  among 
the  most  important  of  their  lives.  Until  it  is  taken,  their 
development  continues  to  be  purely  selfish ;  and  if  parents 
cannot  bring  them  to  it  wisely  and  steadily,  the  sooner  they 
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commit  their  children  to  the  boys  and  girls  at  school  the 
better  for  them. 

And  what  parents  can  act  on  pure  rational  principles,  or 
know  what  they  are  ?  None  of  us  know  enough  about  human 
nature,  in  all  its  stages,  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it  rationally. 
Parents  have,  therefore,  their  mental  instincts,  that  are  a 
better  guide  than  any  light  furnished  them  by  the  ordinarily 
limited  extent  of  their  science  of  education.  Our  instincts  tell 
us  that  parents  know  better  than  their  children  what  is  proper 
for  them,  and  therefore  mere  instinct  teaches  the  parent  to 
insist  upon  and  enforce  his  will.  Let  not  this  be  laid  aside 
because  socialists  are  heard  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
training  that  is  not  guided  and  accepted  by  reason.  The 
training  must  be  done,  and  if  we  have  not  reason  enough  to 
guide  us,  we  must  go  by  our  mental  instincts,  as  the  next 
best  coui*se.  If  we  carefully  follow  and  observe  their  lead, 
and  study  the  character  of  children,  and  train  ourselves  to 
moderation,  and  kindness,  and  good  sense,  we  shall  gradually 
learn  for  ourselves  and  our  children  what  is  the  reason  by 
which  we  are  to  be  guided.  Until  we  obtain  this  light  of 
reason  we  must  act  upon  our  spontaneous  promptings,  under 
the  restraints  of  good  sense  and  caution. 

"We  have  the  life  of  faith  and  that  of  law  well  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  very  evident  that  they 
were  much  degraded  by  idolatry  at  the  time  of  their  delivery 
from  Egyptian  bondage ;  and  their  forty  years  of  desert  life, 
with  its  adventurous  freedom  and  its  miraculous  teachings, 
seem  to  have  been  necessary  to  awake  in  them  that  degree  of 
faith  which  they  needed  in  order  to  insure  their  future  growth, 
and  to  enable  them  to  master  all  the  difficulties  they  were  to 
encounter  in  settling  themselves  in  the  promised  land.  Their 
subsequent  history  is  the  measure  of  their  comprehension  of 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  those  institutions  were  adapted  to  their  customs,  but  so 
far  modified  as  was  necessary  to  give  adequate  expression  to 
the  Divine  spirituality  then  begun  to  be  revived  among  them. 
The  mistake  is  often  made  of  supposing  that,  because  of  their 
Divine  origin,  they  must  be  absolutely  perfect,  whereas  their 
wisdom  could  be  shown  only  by  their  relative  perfection,  or 
their  adaptation.  They  are  not  fit  for  man  in  all  circum- 
stances, but  only  for  a  people  with  the  inner  principles  and 
outer  circumstances  then  constituting  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
people.  But  the  Divine  principles  which  they  contained — 
the  unity,  spirituality,  and  perfections  of  God  revealed  in  them 
— the  high  ideas  that  were  presented  of  our  moral,  social,  and 
religious  duties,  and  the  promises  of  the  future  :  these  were 
the  objects  to  which  their  faith  was  directed — and  by  this 
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faith  they  were  to  grow,  and  did  grow.  But  when  this  faith 
died  out,  under  the  indurating  formalism  of  an  irreligious 
priesthood,  they  ceased  to  grow,  falling  away  first  into  a 
superstitious  idolatry,  and  afterwards  into  a  bigoted  rational- 
ism that  excluded  all  faith  containing  any  real  vitality,  in  the 
sense  of  a  growing  principle.  They  had  a  life  of  form,  ana- 
logous to  the  crystal's  growth  in  size  and  hardness,  which 
resists  dissolution  ;  but  not  the  true  life,  of  which  the  mustard- 
seed,  with  its  growing  and  aspiring  tendencies,  is  a  genuine 
analogy.  They  had  a  legal  "  form  of  knowledge  and  truth," 
but  no  more  than  the  Samaritan  woman  could  they  under- 
stand the  symbol  of  the  water,  that  should  become  in  them  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  in  everlasting  vitality. 

Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  alike  materialists  in  this,  that 
they  rejected  that  spiritual  faith  which  is  the  life-principle  of 
human  progress ;  they  admitted  for  man  the  growth  of  the 
crystal  and  the  coral  reef,  by  accretion ;  but  not  that  of  the 
tree,  with  its  blossoms  and  fruit — and  especially  not  of  the 
Divine  in  human  nature,  with  its  beautifying  and  elevating 
principles  communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  vain  did  the 
prophets  of  God  warn  them  against  their  formalism,  reject 
their  sacrifices,  purifications,  and  tithes,  and  call  them  to 
understand  the  principles  expressed  by  their  institutions,  and 
to  observe  justice,  mercy,  and  faith,  and  to  a  life  and  growth 
born  "  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God." 

All  forms  of  natural  religion  which  are  suggested  by  human 
reason,  founded  upon  our  dim  and  undefined  faith  in  Divine 
things,  or  wherein  this  is  the  prevailing  element,  seem  na- 
turally to  run  into  this  formalism,  because  their  faith  is 
misdirected,  and  fixed  on  objects  too  gross  to  excite  any  true- 
reverence,  or  too  impalpable  to  reach  the  intelligence,  and 
thus  attract  the  affections  of  men.  And  it  is  only  when  the 
object  of  faith  is  a  holy,  all- wise,  and  almighty  sympathizing 
God,  revealed  to  us  through  His  Son,  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
and  dying  for  us,  that  we  obtain  a  definite,  yet  living  and 
growing  faith,  having  an  object  sufiiciently  intelligible  to 
attract  our  love.  "  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us," 
and  because  we  can  perceive  that  He  did  so.  This  true  faith 
'  requires  no  hierarchical  magnificence,  imposing  rituals,  solemn 
ceremonies,  mysterious  traditions,  or  grand  legal  unity,  to 
supply  its  defect  of  principle ;  for  its  very  simplicity  of  prin- 
ciple demands  simplicity  of  form. 

Now,  if  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  must  have  natural 
tendencies  and  instincts  according  to  their  several  natures,  in 
order  to  be  what  they  are,  then  surely  man  must  have  natural 
tendencies  that  incline  him  to  a  complete  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny.     If  the  tendencies  and  instincts  of  plants  and  animals 
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are  susceptible  of  Improvement,  much  more  so  must  be  man's. 
And  if  the  infant  has  spiritual  instincts  by  which  it  gradually 
appropriates  to  itself  the  common  knowledge  and  principles 
which  Providence  casts  in  its  way,  and  thus  gradually  enlarges 
the  province  in  which  its  activity  may  exert  itself,  surely  there 
must  still  be  natural  tendencies  that  urge  it  to  occupy  that 
territory.  These  tendencies  may  be  almost  always  too  weak 
to  resist  the  lower  tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way ;  but,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  they  will  have  power  enough. 

Faith  is  the  vital  principle  of  all  these  tendencies,  and  it  has 
a  natural  germ  in  every  human  heart.  If  we  are  destitute  of 
faith  and  trust  in  any  given  line  of  action,  we  must  fail.  If 
we  do  not  believe  in  our  natural  craving  after  food,  we  must 
die.  It  is  because  we  trust  to  our  natural  desire  for  knowledge 
that  we  ever  attain  any  intelligence ;  and  it  is  only  when  we 
trust  to  our  natural  desire  after  the  highest  spiritual  gifts  that 
we  can  ever  make  any  advance  towards  them.  We  call  this  a 
natural  desire,  because  man,  however  degraded,  has  still  some 
remains  of  it. 

"Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;"  but  how  can  we  seek  without  a 
previous  faith  that  there  is  something  to  be  sought  after? 
And  God  assures  to  us  this  faith,  for  the  world  is  full  of  adap- 
tations to  man's  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature ;  and, 
grow  as  he  may,  their  variety  will  never  be  exhausted.  Natu- 
rally we  look  upward  in  search  of  goodness  and  intelligence 
superior  to  our  own,  and  faith  is  our  natural  aspiration  towards 
their  attainment.  And  this  faith  in  beings  higher  and  holier 
than  ourselves  is  always  attended  by  a  sentiment  of  reverence, 
varying  in  degree  from  the  ordinary  respect  felt  for  our  equals 
up  to  the  profound  awe  with  which  we  recognize  the  Divine. 
This  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  Every  complete  impres- 
sion of  any  act,  event,  thing,  or  being,  is  at  least  double  in  its 
nature,  consisting  of  the  intellectual  act  by  which  the  object 
is  recognized,  and  the  sentiment  that  naturally  follows  such 
recognition.  Thus,  the  sight  of  an  object  that  is  sublime,  or 
beautiful,  or  ugly,  or  of  an  act  that  is  cruel,  ungenerous,  or 
mean,  raises  a  corresponding  sentiment ;  and  it  is  this  that 
makes  virtue  attractive  and  vice  repulsive  to  us.  All  our 
sentiments  rise  in  this  perfectly  spontaneous  way,  depending 
on  the  judgments  which  the  mind  forms  of  its  objects ;  and 
hence  the  great  importance  of  careful  reflection  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  judgments,  and  of  being  on  our  guard  to  exclude 
from  our  mind  all  thoughts  that  excite  corrupting  and  mis- 
leading emotions.  Jf  we  recognize  in  another  any  excellence 
to  which  we  have  nbt  attained,  the  natural  sentiment  of  a 
generous  heart  is  reverence,  or  at  least  respect,  and  a  desire 
to  imitate  it.     But  it  may  be  envy,  and  a  desire  to  degrade 
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that  excellence  to  a  level  with  ourselves.  If  we  have  culti- 
vated or  indulged  a  habit  of  selfishness  in  all  our  calculations 
and  conduct,  the  representation  or  judgment  that  we  form  of 
an  excellent  man  will  likely  be  that  he  stands  in  our  way,  or 
that  we  compare  badly  with  him ;  and  then  our  natural  sen- 
timent will  be  envy.  Our  judgments  are  the  sources  of  our 
sentiments,  the  very  springs  of  our  inner  and  outer  life ;  the 
chords  of  all  the  moral  harmonies  of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  when 
we  allow  the  tempters  and  the  moral  and  political  charlatans 
of  society  to  play  upon  them  at  their  pleasure,  that  we  are 
sure  to  lose  all  proper  self-control,  and  become  the  slaves  of 
social  excitements  and  seductions. 

Faith,  in  its  highest  and  most  general  spiritual  sense,  is  the 
judgment  of  the  mind  concerning  things  above  us — "  things 
unseen  " — and  reverence  for,  and  desire  to  reach  them,  are  its 
naturally  attendant  sentiments.  And  this  reverence  is  the 
very  blossom  of  the  tree  of  life ;  it  gives  to  faith  its  upward 
look  and  hopeful  aspirations  after  the  unseen  excellencies  that 
it  feels  to  be  above  it.  This  reverence  may  be  in  excess  or  in 
deficiency,  and  thus  be  timid  and  superstitious,  or  rude,  im- 
prudent, and  audacious ;  but  it  must  exist  wherever  there  is 
faith  enough  to  "  look  at  things  which  are  not  seen."  There 
can  be  no  more  important  sentiment  belonging  to  our  spiritual 
nature,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  correct  its  excess  or  defi- 
ciency by  exercising,  with  measured  and  reflecting  caution, 
the  faith  out  of  which  it  flows. 

But  we  have  gone  much  further  than  we  intended  in  elabo- 
rating these  views ;  perhaps  further  than  our  readers  care  to 
follow  us,  and  we  must  stop.  We  need  not  go  back  upon  what 
we  have  said  in  order  to  convince  our  readers  that  the  Induc- 
tive Method  does  not  unduly  bind  philosophy  to  the  leading 
strings  of  material  nature,  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  mental 
knowledge  that  is  to  be  derived  from  our  internal  experience. 
It  does  take  nature  as  it  finds  it,  because  that  is  a  main  object 
of  its  study  ;  but  it  also  studies  how  far  nature  may  be  im- 
proved by  man.  And  especially  does  it,  or  may  it,  study 
human  nature,  and  find  wherein  and  how  it  may  be  im- 
proved. Life  and  growth  are  essential  characteristics  of  this 
method.  It  operates  by  appropriation,  digestion,  and  assimi- 
lation, like  the  plant  or  animal.  From  the  concrete  gifts  of 
nature  it  rises  to  the  highest  classifications,  and  from  its 
most  obvious  laws  to  the  highest  principles.  And  in  the 
performance  of  this  work,  the  mind  ot  man,  also  an  object  of 
philosophy,  is  continually  growing  and  developing  its  natural 
tendencies,  and  always  urging  philosophy  upwards,  and  always 
forbidding  it  to  be  complete.  There  can  be  no  aprioral  philo- 
sophy to  fix  or  measure  the  destiny  of  man,  except  in  the 
mind  of  his  Creator. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Worhs  of  John  Knox. 

The  Work*  of  John  Knox.    Collected  and  Edited  by  David  Laino. 
Vols.  I.  to  VI.     Edinburgh.     1846—1864. 

WE  have  now  before  us  the  two  last  volumes,  forming 
Parts  1  and  2  of  Volume  VI.,  and  concluding  this 
splendid  edition  of  the  whole  Works  of  John  Knox.  Some, 
it  is  true,  might  demur  to  the  propriety  of  this  designa- 
tion. The  Works  of  John  Knox,  they  might  urge,  are  to 
be  seen,  not  in  printed  books,  but  in  stern  facts  and  living 
men.  Scotland,  with  its  grand  old  creed  and  plain  old 
Church,  with  its  kirks,  and  manses,  and  schools,  sending 
forth  their  relays  of  eydent  and  perfervid  youths  to  battle 
their  way  through  the  world, — Scotland  and  the  Scotch, 
as  they  are,  and  have  been,  since  the  Reformation — these 
are  the  real  "  works  "  of  Knox — and  they  "  do  follow  him." 
Granted ;  and  yet  the  literary  remains  of  such  a  man  were 
surely  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  to  be  scattered  about  in 
various  shapes,  and  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  some 
interred  in  libraries,  others  "  floating  rarely  in  the  vast  whirl- 
pool "  of  an  old  book- shop.  To  collect  these  works  together, 
to  put  them  in  due  order,  to  link  them  with  the  history  of 
the  man  and  his  time,  to  plant  around  them  a  rich  border  of 
notes,  historical,  biographical,  archaeological,  and  topogra- 
phical, illustrating  every  allusion  in  the  text  upon  which  time 
had  thrown  doubt  or  obscurity,  and  to  publish  the  whole  in 
the  most  elegant  style  of  modern  typography  ;  all  this  was  a 
task  no  less  arduous  than  praiseworthy.  And  such  has  been 
the  task  undertaken,  and  now  happily  accomplished,  by  the 
present  editor.  The  completion  of  the  undertaking  invites 
us  to  pay  a  debt  which  we  have  long  felt  was  due  to  Mr. 
Laing,  but  which,  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  could  not 
be  fully  discharged.  Upon  this  edition  Mr.  Laing  has  now 
been  employed  no  less  than  eighteen  years — the  first  two 
volumes  having  appeared  in  1846 — thus  doubling  the  "novum 
deproniptum  in  annum "  of  old  Horace's  advice.  But  when 
we  take  into  view  the  amount  of  close  and  scrupulous  (per- 
haps over-scrupulous)  research  expended  on  these  volumes — 
the  fruit  of  brief  intervals  of  leisure  snatched  from  a  busy  life 
— the  number  of  dark  passages  through  which  he  had  to  grope 
his  way,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  information  he  has  con- 
trived to  amass  on  the  life,  character,  and  writings  of  our 
Scottish  Reformer,  the  public  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  time  that  has  been  spent  on  such  an  enterprise. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  to  no  man  living  would  Scotland  have 
committed  such  a  task  with   more  confidence  than  to  the 
present  editor.    To  an  antiquarian  lore,  in  matters  pertaining 
to  Scottish  history,  unsurpassed  by  any  other, — to  a  pains- 
taking industry,   leading   him  to  hunt   for  a   solitary  fact 
through  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  the  archives  of  libraries, 
and   charter-chests   of  families,  at  home  and  abroad, — Mr. 
Laing  has  brought  to  his  task  a  clear,  unbiassed  judgment,  an 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  shrewdness    of  discrimination,  en- 
abling him  to  execute  it  with  trustworthy  fidelity ;  and,  above 
all,  a  cordial  appreciation  of  the  civil  and  religious  reforma- 
tion of  his  country,  without  which  he  could  never  have  coped 
with  the  difficulties,  never  have  toiled  so  patiently  to  the  com- 
pletion of  such   an   undertaking.     With   all  his   heart- felt 
admiration  for  Knox,  which  the  preparation  of  these  volumes 
attests,  he  does  not  fail  to  condemn  his  faults ;  while  his 
opponents,  who,  at  the  hands  of  the  stern  Reformer,  met  with 
no  mercy,  are  handled  here  with  calm  impartiality.      When 
we  add  that  all  this  has  been  with  Mr.  Laing,  literally  as  well 
as  morally,  a  labour  of  love,  as  he  "never  had  any  pecuniary 
interest   in    the   publication," — a   fact    which   does  infinite 
honour  to  the  editor,  but  which  can  only  be  discovered  from 
a  casual  hint  in  a  note — (Yol.  YI.,  Pref.  Ixxx.) — we  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  amount  at  once  of  his  services  and  of  our 
obligations.    We  regard  the  work  now  completed  as  one  of 
national  importance.      What  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie  did  for  the 
life,  Mr.  Laing  has  done  for  the  works  of  John  Knox  ;  he  has 
rescued  them  from   oblivion,  he   has   redeemed  them  from 
obloquy,    and   he   has  constructed  out   of   them  a   literary 
monument  to  our  Reformer  more  lasting  than  brass  or  stone, 
— a  memorial  worthy  of  "  the  man  and  his  communication." 
Of  volumes  so  crowded   with  historical  details,  it  would 
be  clearly  impossible  to  give  such  a  digest  as  would  enable 
our  reader^  to  form  any  just  idea  of  their  contents.     All  we 
can  attempt  is  to  point  to  some  of  the   fresh  contributions 
which  Mr.   Laing  has  made  to  what  was  previously  known 
of  Knox's  life  and  writings,  and  allude  to  some  of  the  pieces 
which  have  for  the  first  time  been  presented  to  the  modern 
reader  in  these  volumes.     It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that, 
in  a  lengthened  Preface  prefixed  to  Part  1  of  Yolume  YL, 
Mr.  Laing  has  given  a  succinct  account  of  the  life  of  Knox, 
marking  the  different  epochs  of  his  history,  and  arranging 
with    great    carefulness    its  leading    events  under  their  re- 
spective   dates.       This   account   does    not   aim   at  being   a 
history,    but     it     supplies     us    with    a    valuable    abstract, 
exhibiting  as  in  a  map  the  results  of  the  editor's  travels, 
and    ratifying   or    rectifying    the   discoveries    of    previous 
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investigators.  In  some  points,  of  more  or  less  moment,  Mr. 
Laing  has  been  successful  in  making  new  discoveries.  Thus, 
■we  think  he  has  settled,  beyond  all  further  controversy,  that 
Knox  was  born  at  Haddington,  in  the  Giffordgate,  and  not, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  the  more  modern,  and  at 
that  time  unknown,  village  of  Gifford.  (Vol.  VI.,  Pref.  xvi.) 
He  has  likewise  established  the  curious  fact  that  Knox  was  in 
priest's  orders,  and  acted  as  notary  public  under  Papal  autho- 
rity, so  late  as  the  year  1543.  In  the  deed  attesting  this,  a 
facsimile  of  which  is  given,  and  which  is  written  and  signed 
by  "  John  Knox,  Notary,"  he  styles  himself  "  Ego,  Joannes 
Knox,  sacri  altaris  minister,  Sancti  Andraeae  dioceseos,  aucto- 
ritate  apostolica,  notarius."*  Besides  this,  we  have  on  the 
margin  "  Joannes  Knox,  Testis  per  Christum  fidelis  cai 
gloria.  Amen."  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  have  dis- 
covered even  in  the  flourish  with  which  this  attestation  is 
adorned,  the  name  repeated,  "  Jo.  Knox."  Mr.  Laing  enter- 
tains no  doubt  that  this  document  was  of  the  Reformer's 
handwriting.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  Knox.  He  himself  makes  no  further  refer- 
ences to  it  than  that  he  was  then  "  drowned  in  ignorance  " 
(YI.,  p.  483),  a  confession  which  seems  to  indicate  that,  pre- 
vious to  his  conversion,  he  was  a  blind  follower  of  the  Pope  ; 
and  if  the  document  discovered  by  Mr.  Laing  was  really 
written  by  him,  it  would  seem  that  his  full  and  avowed  conver- 
sion must  have  taken  place  later  in  life  than  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed.  Following  Knox  into  England,  we  find 
another  curious  fact  brought  out,  that  his  name  appears 
among  the  chaplains  of  Edward  YL,  to  whom  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  submitted  for  "  consideration," 
and  who  "  made  report  of  their  opinion  touching  the  same," 
proposing  some  alterations  upon  them.  (lb.  p.  xxx.)  In 
connexion  with  this,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  testi- 
mony of  Bishop  Ridley,  who  writes  to  Grindall,  in  reference 
to  the  disputes  at  Frankfort  in  1555  :  "Alas !  that  our 
brother  Knox  could  not  bear  with  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer !  Matters  against  which  although,  I  grant,  a  man 
(as  he  is)  of  wit  and  learning  may  find  to  make  apparent 
reasons ;  but  I  suppose  he  cannot  be  able  soundly  to  dis- 
prove by  God's  Word,  purely  Mr.  Knox,  in  my  mind,  is 
a  man  of  much  good  learning,  and  of  an  earnest  zeal :  the 

*  Beza  says  that  he  began  to  change  his  opinions  about  the  year  1535,  and 
that,  being  suspected  of  heresy,  he  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood  and  fled 
tor  his  life  to  Eastlothian.  ikir.  Laing,  however,  considers  all  this  "quite 
conjectural."  And  it  is  certainly  not  likely  that,  had  such  things  taken  place, 
he  would  designate  himself  in  1543  as,  "  I,  John  Knox,  a  minister  of  the  holy 
altar,  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrew,  by  apostolical  authority,  notary." 
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Lord  grant  him  to  use  them  only  to  His  glory."  And  to  this 
we  might  add  the  following  lines  in  praise  of  Knox,  which 
the  editor  has  discovered  in  a  rare  volume,  from  the  pen  of 
Simon  Goulart : — 

*'  0  Dieu,  c'est  de  ta  main  qui  precede  cest  heur  ! 
La  Gloire  en  soit  rendue  k  ta  sancte  faveur  ; 

Soit  aussi  reconnu  ce  Caox,  qui  ton  image 
(Assavoir  ta  parole)  aux  Ecossais  rendit, 
Et  qui  fait  qa'  k  present  I'homme  fidele  dit, 

Que  I'Eeosse  n'est  plus  obscure  ni  sauvage. " 

We  can  only  advert  to  the  interesting  light  which  Mr. 
Laing  has  thrown  on  the  family  and  descendants  of  Knox. 
With  regard  to  the  portraits  of  Knox,  considering  the  abun- 
dance of  them,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  hear  our  editor  ex- 
pressing his  "  regret  that  no  authentic  portrait,  painted  from 
the  life,  has  been  discovered.  Some  of  them,  exhibited  in 
public  galleries,  have  not  a  shadow  of  resemblance.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  content  to  form  our  conceptions  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance  from  the  small  woodcut  in  Beza's  *  Icones,' 
1580,  and  the  similar  portrait  in  Yerheiden,  1602,  of  which 
accurate  fac-similes  are  given."  (lb.  Ixxxiv.)  We  are  aware 
of  Mr.  Laing's  taste  and  discrimination  in  such  matters  ;  but 
really,  we  must  say,  that  between  Beza's  and  Yerheiden's 
rude  cuts  and  some  of  our  best  paintings  the  family  likeness 
is  so  strong,  as  to  afford  evidence  that  the  latter  must  have 
been  pretty  fair  copies  at  least  of  paintings  taken  during  life. 

With  regard  to  the  works  of  Knox  in  this  splendid  collec- 
tion, we  need  not  say  that  his  History,  occupying  the  first 
two  volumes,  given  from  the  most  authentic  manuscript 
sources,  collated  with  other  manuscripts,  and  enriched  with 
numerous  notes  and  illustrations,  is  the  most  important  ^con- 
tribution of  the  whole.  Then  follow  his  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture, chiefly  practical,  and  his  godly  epistles  and  admonitions 
to  the  churches,  which  are  so  many  sermons,  and  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Bowes,  and  her  daughter  Marjory,  his  future  wife, 
which,  sooth  to  say,  are  very  like  sermons  too.  These  are 
followed  with  the  "  Troubles  at  Frankfort,"  "  The  Form  of 
Prayers  Used  by  the  English  at  Geneva,"  "  The  First  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  (Govern- 
inent)  of  Women,"  and  "  The  Appellation"  of  1558,  inter- 
spersed with  letters  illustrative  of  the  periods.  The  fifth 
volume  is  mainly  occupied  with  Knox's  treatise  on  Predesti- 
nation, the  most  elaborate  production  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
former, in  which,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  his 
shrewd  native  sense  is  conspicuous,  in  combination  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  theology.  In  Yolume  YI,,  Part  1, 
we  have  another  interesting  series  of  letters,  bearing  more  or 
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less  directly  on  a  subsequent  period  of  the  Reformer's  life- 
time, most  of  them  hitherto  unpublished,  and  comprehending, 
we  verily  believe,  every  shred  of  coeval  manuscript  in  which 
the  name  of  Knox  can  now  be  discovered.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  "  The  Reasoning  betwixt  the  Abbot  of  Cross- 
raguell  and  John  Knox  concerning  the  Mass,  1562,"  and  the 
famous  Sermon  which  brought  him  into  sad  trouble  with 
Queen  Mary,  and  which  is  remarkable  as  the  only  specimen 
of  his  pulpit  discourses  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Volume  YI.,  Part  2,  forms,  in  fact,  a  goodly  volume  by 
itself,  and  we  cannot  see  for  what  reason  it  is  not  designated 
as  Volume  VII.  Nearly  the  half  of  the  volume  is  filled 
with  a  correct  transcript  of  the  *'  Book  of  Common  Order," 
with  other  Forms  of  Prayer  and  Fasting  used  in  the  early 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  generally  ascribed  to  the  pen 
of  Knox ;  then  follows  his  "  Answer  to  Tyrie  the  Jesuit ;" 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  another  series  of  letters  during 
the  later  period  of  Knox's  life,  and  Richard  Bannatyne's 
and  Smeton's  account  of  his  last  moments. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  the  editor  that  "we  are  not 
to  judge  of  Knox  as  an  author  by  any  common  standard.  His 
works  for  the  most  part  were  hastily  prepared,  not  in  the 
enjoyment  of  literary  ease  and  retirement,  but  under  the 
pressure  of  anxious  care  or  constant  and  exciting  occupation. 
His  was  a  life  of  action,  not  of  contemplation."  "  Wonder 
not,"  he  says  in  1565,  when  constrained  in  his  own  defence  to 
publish  his  one  solitary  sermon — "  wonder*not  that  of  all  my 
study  and  travel  within  the  Scriptures  of  God  these  twenty 
years,  I  have  set  forth  nothing  in  expounding  any  por- 
tion of  Scripture — considering  myself  rather  called  of  my 
God  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  comfort  the  sorrowful,  confirm 
the  weak,  and  rebuke  the  proud,  by  tongue  and  lively  voice, 
in  these  most  corrupt  days,  than  to  compose  books  for  the  age 
to  come."  But  the  "  winged  words  "  of  such  a  man,  un- 
premeditated, and  uttered  on  the  impusle  of  the  moment, 
acquire  an  immortality  often  denied  to  the  most  laboured 
pieces  of  composition.  Knox  was  essentially  a  natural  genius, 
a  terse  and  vigorous  thinker.  In  point  of  talent,  if  not  in 
learning,  he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  men  of  his 
time.  Next  to  Calvin,  he  was  by  nature  a  leader  of  men.  Had 
he  remained  in  France,  he  might  have  proved  as  successful  in 
that  country  as  he  did  in  his  own,  in  "  turning  the  battle  to 
the  gate."  Indeed,  it  was  at  one  time  a  moot  point  whether 
he  should  continue  in  France;  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  he  accomplished  at  Dieppe,  during  the  brief  period  of 
his  sojourn  there,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  straightforward,  unbending,  dauntless  character,  he 
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would  have  infused  into  the  counsels  and  policy  of  the 
Huguenots  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  IdcheU  which  ulti- 
mately laid  them  at  the  feet  of  their  relentless  persecutors. 

Out  of  such  a  mass  of  "  Works,"  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  select  extracts,  even  though  our  space  could  admit  of 
it;  but  we  have  often  thought  that  an  attractive  volume 
might  be  formed  by  culling  a  few  gems  (rough  ones,  no  doubt, 
occasionally)  from  Knox's  writings.  Such,  for  example,  as 
the  following  specimen  of  his  sarcasm : — 

"the   PTTISSAJfT   MOUSE." 

"  The  poor  god  of  bread  is  most  miserable  of  all  other  idols.  For, 
according  to  their  matter  whereof  they  are  made,  they  will  remain 
without  corruption  many  years  ;  but  within  one  year  that  god  will 
putrefy,  and  then  he  must  be  burnt.  They  can  abide  the  vehemencie 
of  wind,  frost,  rain,  or  snow.  But  the  wind  will  blow  that  god  to  the 
sea ;  the  rain  or  the  snow  will  make  it  daigh  again.  Yea,  which  is 
most  of  all  to  be  feared,  that  god  is  a  prey  (if  he  be  not  well  kept)  to 
rats  and  mice,  for  they  will  desire  no  better  denner  than  white  round 
gods  ynew.  But  O  then,  what  becometh  of  Christ's  natural  body  ?  By 
miracle,  it  flies  to  the  heaven  again,  if  the  Papists  teach  truth ;  for  how 
soon  soever  the  mouse  takes  hold,  so  soon  flieth  Christ  away,  and 
letteth  her  gnaw  the  bread.  A  bold  and  puissant  mouse,  but  a  feeble 
and  miserable  god  !  Yet  would  I  ask  a  question.  Whether  hath  the 
priest  or  the  mouse  greater  power  ?  By  his  words  it  is  made  a  god  : 
by  her  teeth  it  ceaseth  to  be  a  god.  Let  them  avise,  and  then  answer." 
(VI.,  Partii.,  p.  172.) 

Our  next  is  in  a  different  vein,  being  the  peroration  of  the 
famous  Sermon  above  referred  to  : — 

"the  earth  shall  disclose  her  blood." 
"If  such  tyranny  were  used  against  any  natural  woman  as  violently 
to  pull  her  infant  from  her  breast,  cut  the  throat  of  it  in  her  own 
bosom,  and  compel  her  to  receive  the  blood  of  her  dear  child  in  her 
own  mouth,  all  nations  would  hold  the  fact  so  abominable  that  the  like 
had  never  been  done  in  the  course  of  nature.  And  no  less  wickedness 
commit  they  that  shed  the  blood  of  Grod's  children  upon  the  face  of 
their  common  mother,  the  Earth.  But  be  of  good  courage,  O  little 
and  despised  flock  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  He  that  seeth  your  grief  hath 
power  to  revenge  it.  Your  merciful  God,  I  say,  will  not  suffer  your 
blood  for  ever  to  be  covered  with  the  earth  ;  nay,  the  flaming  fires  that 
have  Ucked  up  the  blood  of  any  of  our  brethren,  the  eai^th  that  hath 
been  defiled  with  it,  shall  purge  herself  of  it,  and  show  it  before  the 
face  of  God  ;  yea,  the  beasts,  fowls,  and  other  creatures  whatsoever, 
shall  be  compelled  to  render  that  which  unjustly  they  have  received, 
be  it  flesh,  blood,  or  bones,  that  appertained  to  thy  children,  O  Lord, 
which  altogether  Thou  shall  glorify,  according  to  thy  promise  made  to 
us  in  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  honour,  praise,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  truly  magnificent  edition 
of  the  works  of  our  Reformer,  we  would  beg,  in  the  name  of 
all  his  countrymen  who  venerate  the  name  of  Knox,  to  return 
our  thanks  to  the  worthy  editor,  and  in  the  name  of  such  of 
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them  as  have  been  engaged  in  similar  researches,  we  would 
cordially  endorse  the  handsome  tribute  paid  to  him  by  a 
foreign  writer  — M.  Michel — who,  in  the  preface  to  his  inte- 
resting work  "  Les  JEcossais  en  France,"  describes  him  as 
one  "  whose  name  is  associated  with  all  that  has  been  done 
for  the  study  of  the  history,  the  antiquities,  and  the  literature 
of  Scotland,"  and  who,  after  acknowledging  "his  com- 
plaisance beyond  what  could  be  imagined,  not  only  in  placing 
at  his  disposal  the  numerous  documents  he  had  collected 
during  a  life  devoted  to  study,  but  in  allowing  him  to  carry 
them  away  with  him,  to  consult  them  in  his  own  country  at 
leisure,"  applies  to  Mr.  Laing,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Lindsay, 
the  lines  of  Cowper : — 

"  A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too, 
Of  manners  sweet  as  virtue  always  wears. 
When  gay  good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles." 


Art.  X. — Memorials  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 

Memorials  of  the  Rev.  William  Brill,  of  Newport  Pagnel.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  his  own  Letters,  and  from  those  of  his  Friends,  Newton, 
Cowper,  and  Thornton.  1738 — 1814.  By  his  Grandson,  the  Rev. 
JosiAH  Bull,  M.A.     London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.     1864. 

EVERYBODY  that  has  read  the  "  Life  of  Cowper "  must 
be  familiar  with  the  Rev.  William  Bull — the  fat,  jolly, 
good  Dissenting  pastor,  who  was  so  fond  of  his  pipe  and  his 
joke,  and  from  whose  converse,  as  it  swung  "  from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  the  moody  and  sensitive  mind  of 
the  poet  derived  so  much  delight.     We  all  wished  to  know 
something  more  about  this  worthy  man,  and  here  we  have  all 
that  we  wished.     A  more  charming  little  book  we  have  not 
read  for  a  long  time.     A  portrait  of  the  worthy  man  is  pre- 
fixed, which  completely  realizes  the  picture  we  drew  of  him 
from  fancy ;    the  gawcy  face,  the  lively  eyes,  the  facetious 
mouth  are  all  there.     The  memoir  is  drawn  up  by  his  grand- 
son, who  (a  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  Dissent)  is 
the  third  generation  of  pastors  in  the  same  family  that  have 
officiated  in   the  Independent  Chapel  of  Newport  Pagnel. 
The  charm  of  the  volume  is  derived,  doubtless,  not  so  much 
from  any  striking  features  in  the  life  or  character  of  Mr. 
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Bull,  as  from  his  entourage — the  friends  with  whom  we  find 
him  surrounded.  There  is  nothing  very  original  in  his  early- 
history,  if  we  except  his  remarkable  devotion  to  learning, 
which  led  him  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  with  no 
other  helps  than  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Hebrew 
letters  heading  the  sections  of  the  119th  Psalm.  Nor  does 
his  religious  experience  present  any  marked  peculiarity  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  thousands  of  others  in  the  religious 
community  to  which  he  belonged,  who  are,  or  were,  expected 
to  deliver  a  sort  of  autobiography  previous  to  their  admission 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  He  was  led  from  doubt  to 
faith,  from  trouble  to  tranquillity,  from  conflict  to  triumph, 
"  by  a  way  which  he  knew  not,"  but  which  many  had  known 
before,  and  "by  paths  which  he  had  not  trod,"  but  which 
have  been  so  often  trodden  before,  that  the  reiteration  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  monotonous,  unless  each  Pilgrim,  in  giving 
the  story  of  his  Progress,  were  endowed  with  the  genius  of  a 
Bunyan. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Bull's  memorials  are  chiefly 
interesting  from  the  glimpses  they  afford  us  of  the  excellent 
men  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Of  the  gentle,  seraphic 
Hervey  he  himself  had  but  a  glimpse,  when  a  boy,  and  then 
it  was  like  the  vision  of  a  departing  spirit : — 

"  The  minister  at  Cheese  Lane  at  that  time  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  French. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire.*  William  Bull 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  Mr.  French's  sermons,  and  a  little  desk 
was  put  up  for  his  use  in  his  grandfather's  pew,  and  for  many  years  it 
was  carefully  preserved.  He  was  possessed  of  a  very  extraordinary 
memory  ;  so  that  when  on  one  occasion  he  was  taken  to  Weston 
Flavel,  being  then  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  condition 
of  his  remembering  Mr.  Hervey's  sermon  and  repeating  it  on  his 
return,  he  without  difficulty  accomplished  the  task.  He  related  many  ■ 
years  afterwards  to  my  father,  that  although  it  was  only  an  ordinary 
service,  the  church  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  that  the  windows  were 
removed  that  the  people  outside  might  hear.  Mr.  Hervey  was  then 
in  the  last  ^stage  of  a  consumption,  was  pale  and  thin,  and  when  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  as  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  it  was  rendered 
almost  transparent.  There  was  one  passage  in  the  sermon  to  which 
Mr.  Bull  would  sometimes  refer.  Mr.  Hervey  was  speaking  of  the 
remains  of  corruption  in  a  good  man  while  in  this  world.  "  You  have 
observed,"  he  said,  "  the  walls  on  either  side  the  path  leading  to  this 
church.     They  are  covered,  as  you  know,  with  ivy.     Now  you  may 

*  In  Mr.  French's  congregation  was  a  lady  equally  remarkable  for  her  large 
bodily  proportions  and  for  her  loquacity,  which  latter  failing  was  sometimes  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  good  man.     She  one  day  said  to  him,  "  If  I  were 
to  die,  and  you  were  to  write  my  epitaph,  I  wonder  what  you  would  say," 
Mr.  French  immediately  returned  this  smart  impromptu  reply: — 
"  Beneath  this  stone,  full  six  feet  long, 
And  eke  as  many  rouud. 
Lies  one  who  never  held  her  tongue, 
Till  silent  under  groiind." 
VOL.  XIV. NO  LI.  0 
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pluck  off  the  leaves,  and  break  off  the  branches  so  that  none  of  them 
shall  be  seen  on  the  outside ;  but  the  roots  of  the  plant  have  so 
worked  themselves  into  the  wall,  that  it  would  be  impossible  entirely 
to  eradicate  them  without  taking  down  the  wall,  and  not  leaving  one 
stone  upon  another.  And  so  must  this  frail  body  be  taken  down  ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  remains  of  a 
degenerate  nature." 

We  are  favoured  with  a  glimpse  at  another  departing 
saint,  Mr.  Toplady — whose  writings  prove  that  one  may  be  a 
staunch  Calvinist  and  yet  "  a  sweet  singer  '*  of  Gospel  hymns ; 
and  whose  life  shows  that  one  may  be  the  rough  disputant, 
and  yet  a  rare  combination  of  the  scholar,  the  gentleman, 
and  the  divine.  In  the  followiag  anecdote  Newton  does  not 
appear  to  great  advantage : — 

**  In  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  this  year  occurred  the  circunostance 
I  am  about  to  relate.  Mr.  Newton  had  been  dining  with  Mr.  Bull, 
and  they  were  quietly  sitting  together,  following  after  "  the  things 
whereby  they  might  edify  one  another,"  and  that  search  aided  by 
*'  interposing  puffs  "  of  the  fragrant  weed.  It  was  in  that  old  study 
I  so  well  remember,  ere  it  was  renovated  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modem  taste.  A  room  some  eighteen  feet  square,  with  an  arched  roof, 
entirely  surrounded  with  many  a  precious  volume,  with  large  old 
casement  windows,  and  immense  square  chairs  of  fine  Spanish 
mahogany.  There  these  good  men  were  quietly  enjoying  their  tHe-d- 
Ute,  when  they  were  startled  by  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door  ;  and 
in  came  Mr.  Ryland,  of  Northampton,  abruptly  exclaiming,  '  If  you 
wish  to  see  Mr.  Toplady,  you  must  go  immediately  with  me  to  the  Swan. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  London,  and  will  not  live  long.'  They  all  proceeded 
to  the  inn,  and  there  found  the  good  man,  emaciated  with  disease,  and 
evidently  fast  hastening  to  the  grave.  As  they  were  talking  together 
they  were  attracted  by  a  great  noise  in  the  street,  occasioned,  as  they 
found  on  looking  out,  by  a  bull-baiting  which  was  going  on  before  the 
house.  Mr.  Toplady  was  touched  by  the  cruelty  of  the  scene,  and 
exclaimed,  *  Who  could  bear  to  see  that  sight  if  there  were  not  to  be 
some  compensation  for  these  poor  suffering  animals  in  a  future  state  ? ' 
*  I  certainly  hope,'  said  my  grandfather  *  that  aU  the  Bulls  will  go  to 
heaven ;  but  do  you  think  this  will  be  the  case  with  all  the  animal 
creation  ? '  '  Yes,  certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Toplady,  with  great 
emphasis,  '  all,  all.'  *  What ! '  rejoined  Mr.  Newton,  with  some 
sarcasm  in  his  tone  ;  *  do  you  suppose.  Sir,  there  will  be  fleas  in 
heaven  ?  for  I  have  a  special  aversion  to  them. '  Mr.  Toplady  said 
nothing,  but  was  evidently  hurt  ;  and  as  they  separated,  Mr.  Newton 
said,  '  How  happy  he  should  be  to  see  him  at  Olney,  if  God  spared  his 
life,  and  he  were  to  come  that  way  again.'  The  reply  Mr.  Toplady 
made  was  not  very  courteous  ;  but  the  good  man  was  perhaps  suffering 
from  the  irritation  of  disease,  and  possibly  annoyed  by  the  ridicule 
cast  upon  a  favourite  theory." 

The  following  extract  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Bull's  intro- 
duction to  Cowper : — 

"Mr.  Newton  was  very  anxious,  before  he  left  Olney,  that  Mr. 
Bull  should  be  acquainted  with  the  poet  Cowper,  in  the  hope  that, 
while  it  would  be  mutually  interesting,  it  might  at  the  same  time  be  a 
source  of  comfort  to  his  much-gifted,  but  afflicted  friend  ;  and  so  it 
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proved.  A  preceding  letter  of  Mr.  Cowper'a  makes  reference  to  Mr. 
Bull's  first  visit.  These  visits  very  soon  became  a  stated  custom  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Cowper  seldom  went  far  from  home,  my  grandfather  dined  with 
him  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  or  oftener,  on  which  occasions  my  father 
generally  accompanied  him.  Mr.  Cowper  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Bull,  dated  March  24  :— 

"  '  My  dear  Sir, — If  you  had  only  commended  me  as  a  poet,  I 
should  have  swallowed  your  praises  whole,  smacked  my  lips,  and  made 
no  reply ;  but  as  you  offer  me  your  friendship,  and  account  me  worthy 
of  your  affection — which  I  esteem  a  much  greater  honour  than  that  of 
being  a  poet,  even  though  approved  by  you — it  seems  necessary  that  I 
should  not  be  quite  dumb  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion.  Your  letter 
gave  me  great  pleasure,  both  as  a  testimony  of  your  approbation  and 
your  regard.  I  write  in  hopes  of  pleasing  you,  and  such  as  you  ;  and 
though  I  must  confess  that  at  the  same  time  I  cast  a  sidelong  glance 
at  the  good  liking  of  the  world  at  large,  1  believe  I  can  say  it  \Yas 
more  for  the  sake  of  their  advantage  and  instruction  than  their  praises. 
They  are  children  ;  if  we  give  them  physic,  we  must  sweeten  the  rim 
of  the  cup  with  honey.  If  my  book  is  so  far  honoured  as  to  be  made 
a  vehicle  of  true  knowledge  to  any  that  are  ignorant,  I  shall  rejoice ; 
and  do  already  rejoice  that  it  has  procured  me  a  proof  of  your  esteem, 
whom  I  had  rather  please  that  all  the  writers  of  both  reviews. 

"  *  When  your  leisure  and  your  health  will  allow  you  to  trot  over 
to  Olney,  you  wiU  most  assuredly  be  welcome  to  us  both,  and  even 
welcome,  \i  you  please,  to  light  your  pipe  with  the  page  in  question. — 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,  affectionately,  Wm.  Cowper. 

"  '  March  24,  1782.' 

"  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Bull,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  XJnwin,  Mr.  Cowper 
says, — '  You  are  not  acquainted  with  him  ;  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for 
you  that  you  are  not.  You  would  regret  still  more  than  you  do  that 
there  are  so  many  miles  interposed  between  us.  He  spends  part  of 
the  day  with  us  to-morrow.  A  Dissenter,  but  a  liberal  one  ;  a  man  of 
letters  and  of  genius  ;  a  master  of  a  fine  imagination,  or  rather  not  master 
of  it — an  imagination  which,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  company  he 
loves  and  can  confide  in,  runs  away  with  him  into  such  fields  of  specu- 
tion  as  amuse  and  enliven  every  other  imagination  that  has  the 
happiness  to  be  of  the  party.  At  other  times  he  has  a  tender  and 
delicate  sort  of  melancholy  in  his  disposition,  not  less  agreeable  in  its 
way.  No  men  are  better  qualified  for  companions  in  such  a  world  as 
this  than  men  of  such  a  temperament.  Every  scene  of  life  has  two 
sides, — a  dark  and  bright  one ;  and  the  mind  that  has  an  equal 
mixture  of  melancholy  and  vivacity  is  best  of  all  qualified  for  the 
contemplation  of  either.  He  can  be  lively  without  levity,  and  pensive 
without  dejection.  Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Bull.  But  he  smokes  tobacco ! 
Nothing  is  perfect.     Nihil  est  ah  onrni  parte  beatum.'  " 

Mr.  Bull's  grandson  adds,  for  the  comfort  of  the  lovers  of 
tlie  fragrant  weed  : — : 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Bull  smoked  tobacco  !  Three  pipes  a  day  ;  but  he  was 
always  a  dry  smoker.  I  don't  know  how  the  habit  was  formed  ;  but 
it  is  very  likely  he  found  it  an  anodyne  to  his  frequent  pains  of  body, 
and  that  it  soothed  his  nervous  irritability.  Perchance  it  might  be 
supposed  to  give  a  gentle  stimulus  to  thought.  But  of  these  things  I 
am  a  very  incompetent  judge,  for  I  have  no  experience  to  guide  me. 
I  only  know  that  my  grandfather  regretted  a  habit  which  he  often 
found  inconvenient,  and  that  he  wished  his  son  never  to  copy  his  ex- 
ample in  this  respect.    His  friends,  however,  were  all  very  kindly  con- 
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siderate  of  him  in  this  matter.  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  in*  making  some 
alterations  in  her  garden  at  Blackheath,  told  Mr.  Bull  she  had  fitted 
up  an  arbour  for  Mm,  where  he  might  qiiietly  enjoy  his  pipe.  '  I  have 
visited,'  says  Mr.  Thornton,  *  the  lady  at  the  Hill,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  your  bower  ;  but  as  there  were  no  refreshing  quaffs,  my  visit  was 
short.'  So  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  poetical  epistle  inviting  Mr.  Bull  to 
his  seat  at  Southhill,  says — 

"  '  I'll  fetch  you  here,  if  you  will  come  ; 
Pipe  and  tobacco-box  are  welcome. 
Your  friends  must  always  bless  the  art 
That  mends  your  health  and  cheers  your  heart.'  " 

From  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Bull  and  Cowper, 
we  learn  that  the  former  was  happily  successful  in  preserving 
some  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  poet,  who  tells  him,  "  I 
have  the  singular  knack  of  being  out  of  humour  with  every 
thing,  or  almost  every  thing,  I  write,  when  it  is  about  nine 
days  old."  In  this  way  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bull,  among 
other  poems,  for  that  exquisite  piece — 

"  The  rose  had  been  wash'd,  just  wash'd  in  a  shower, "  &c. 
To  the  influence  of  the  same  thoughtful  adviser  we  owe  the 
Translations  from  Madame  Guyon.  The  following  reveals  the 
dark  side  of  Cowper's  soul,  showing  how  hopeless  was  the 
task  of  those  who  attempted  to  minister  to  that  diseased 
mind,  whether  in  the  genial  lightsomeness  of  Mr,  Bull,  or  in 
the  colder  counsellings  of  Newton. 

**  Both  your  advice  and  your  manner  of  giving  it  are  gentle  and 
friendly,  and  like  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  them,  and  do  not  refuse 
your  counsel  because  it  is  not  good,  or  because  I  dislike  it,  but  because 
it  is  not  for  me.  There  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  that  might  not  be  the 
better  for  it,  myself  only  excepted.  Prove  to  me  that  I  have  a  right 
to  pray,  and  I  will  pray  without  ceasing  ;  yes,  and  praise  too,  even  in 
the  beUy  of  this  hell,  compared  with  which  Jonah's  was  a  palace,  a 
temple  of  the  living  God.  But,  let  me  add,  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment in  the  Scriptures  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  my  case,  nor 
any  consolation  so  effectual  as  to  reach  it.  I  do  not  relate  it  to  you, 
because  you  could  not  believe  it ;  you  would  agree  with  me  if  you 
could.  And  yet,  the  sin  by  which  I  am  excluded  from  the  privileges 
I  once  enjoyed  you  would  account  no  sin  ;  you  would  even  tell  me  it 
was  a  duty.  This  is  strange.  You  wUl  think  me  mad  ;  but  I  am  not 
mad,  most  noble  Festus — I  am  only  in  despair ;  and  those  powers  of 
mind  which  1  possess  are  only  permitted  to  me  for  my  amusement  at 
some  times,  and  to  acuminate  and  enhance  my  misery  at  others.  I 
have  not  even  asked  a  blessing  on  my  food  these  ten  years,*  nor  do  I 
expect  that  I  shall  ask  it  again.  Yet  I  love  you,  and  such  as  you, 
and  determine  to  enjoy  your  friendship  while  1  can.  It  will  not  be 
long.  We  must  soon  part  for  ever.  Madame  Guyon  is  finished,  but 
not  quite  transcribed.  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has  been  lately  much  indis- 
posed, iinites  her  love  to  you  with  mine  ;  and  we  both  wish  to  be 
affectionately  remembered  to  Mrs.  Bull  and  the  young  gentleman. — 
Yours,  my  friend,  Wm.  Cowper. 

"  October  27,  1782." 

*  On  such  occasions  he  would  sit  down  and  take  his  knife  and  fork  in  his 
hand,  to  signify  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  exercise.  My  father  has  often 
witnessed  this. 
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•  %The  following  taken  from  the  same  letter,  discloses  tlie 
genuine  humour  of  the  poet,  which,  like  the  sun  behind  a 
black  cloud,  flashed  out  occasionally  with  such  surprising 
brilliancy  : — 

"  Mon  aimable  et  trea  cher  Ami, — It  is  Jiot  in  the  power  of  chaises 
or  chariots  to  carry  you  where  my  affections  will  not  follow  you.  If  I 
had  heard  that  you  were  gone  to  finish  your  days  in  the  moon,  I 
should  not  love  you  the  less,  but  should  contemplate  the  place  of  your 
abode  as  often  as  it  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  say,  Farewell,  my 
friend  ;  lost,  but  not  forgotten.  Live  happily  in  thy  lantern,  and 
smoke  the  remainder  of  thy  pipe  in  peace.  Thou  art  rid  of  the  earth 
at  least,  and  all  its  cares.  So  far,  I  can  rejoice  in  thy  removal ;  and 
as  to  the  cares  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  moon,  I  am  resolved  to 
suppose  them  lighter  than  ours  below — heavier  they  can  hardly  be." 

The  following  extract  illustrates  the  same  side  of  his 
strange  nature : — 

"  Mr.  Bull  is  an  honest  man.  We  have  seen  him  twice  since  he 
received  your  orders  to  march  hither,  and  faithfully  told  us  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  those  orders  that  he  came.  He  dined  with  us  yes- 
terday. We  were  all  in  pretty  good  spirits,  and  the  day  passed  very 
agreeably.  It  is  not  long  since  he  called  on  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Raban 
came  in.  Mr.  Bull  began  addressing  the  former — '  My  friend,  you  are 
in  trouble  ;  you  are  unhappy — I  read  it  in  your  countenance.'  Mr. 
Scott  replied  he  had  been  so,  but  he  was  better.  '  Come,  then,'  says 
Mr.  BuU,  '  I  will  expound  to  you  the  cause  of  all  your  anxiety.  You 
are  too  common  ;  you  make  yourself  too  cheap.  Visit  your  people 
less  ;  converse  more  with  your  own  heart.  How  often  da  you  speak 
to  them  in  the  week?'  'Thrice.'  'Ay,  there  it  is.  Your  sermons 
are  an  old  ballad,  your  prayers  are  an  old  ballad,  and  you  are  an  old 
ballad,  too.'     '  I  would  wish  to  tread  in  the   steps  of  Mr.  Newton.' 

*  You  do  well  to  follow  his  steps  in  all  other  instances  ;  but  in  this 
instance  you  are  wrong,  and  so  was  he.  Mr.  Newton  trod  a  path 
which  no  man  but  he  could  have  used  so  long  as  he  did,  and  he  wore 
it  out  long  before  he  went  from  Olney.  Too  much  familiarity  and  con- 
descension cost  him  the  estimation  of  his  people.  He  thought  he 
should  insure  their  love,  to  which  he  had  the  best  possible  title,  and 
by  these  means  he  lost  it.  Be  wise,  my  friend ;  take  warning,  and 
make  yourself  scarce  if  you  wish  that  persons  of  little  understanding 
should  know  how  to  prize  you.'  When  he  related  to  us  this  harangue, 
so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  case  of  the  third  person  present,  it  did  us 
both  good  ;  and,  as  Jacques  says — 

'  It  made  my  lungs  to  crow  like  chanticleer.'  " 

We  have  only  space  left  for  the  following  characteristic 
note  of  Rowland  Hill,  written  after  a  rather  unbecoming  ex- 
hibition on  the  organ,  by  M.  Dupr^e,  the  King's  organist, 
which  greatly  annoyed  Mr.  Hill : — 

"  My  dear  Brother  Bull, — How  you  must  think  of  my  treatment 
last  Tuesday  evening,  when  His  Majesty's  tweedle-dee  and  tweedle- 
dum man  interrupted  our  worship  ;  and  that  after  such  a  serious  in- 
troduction of  singing  with  our  organ  which  we  enjoyed  the  Sabbath 
before.  Pride  must  have  its  fall,  and  for  the  future  all  the  tweedle- 
dums  that  Kings  love  they  shall  keep  among  themselves.  Their  fine 
airs  will  never  do  for  a  Methodist  meeting-house.     And  so  farewell 
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to  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  business.  Brother  Bull,  thanks,  a  thou- 
sand thanks,  for  your  last  visit.  The  people  sucked  it  in  very  greedily. 
That  proves  they  desired  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  that  they  may 

grow  thereby But  I  forget  the  design  of  my  letter.     After  my 

Tuesday  blunder,  Mrs.  HUl  and  I  came  over  to  Mr.  Neaie's,  in  hopes 
of  an  interview  with  you  at  his  house ;  but  like  a  nimble  Jack,  we 
found  you  gone,  and  so  we  did  our  very  best  to  patch  up  our  bad  be- 
haviour, I  rejoice  with  you  that  your  lovely  son  is  as  he  is.  Jesus 
gives  you  this  joy.  His  great  sacrifice  procured  all  we  ever  had,  now 
have,  and  ever  shall  have. 

"  Past  ten  ten  o'clock  ;  eyes  half  shut ;  mind  marvellously  stupid  ; 
spirit  much  exhausted  :  and  candles  burning  to  waste.  I  shall  there- 
fore save  the  best  part  of  a  halfpenny  if  I  finish  directly. — ^Yours  very 
gratefully  and  affectionately,  B.  Hill. 

"  Madam  Hill's  love  to  Madam  Bull. 

"  London  (some  day,  I  know  not  what,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1793,  and  here  ends  my  present  knowledge)." 

But  we  must  pause  in  our  wanderings  over  this  enchanted 
ground.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  express  our  high  estimate  of 
the  tact  and  talent  evinced  by  the  author  in  the  compilation 
of  these  Memorials.  The  volume  is  written  throughout  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  his  progenitors.  With  regard  to  the  subject 
of  his  memoir,  the  impression  left  upon  the  reader  is  one  of 
unmingled  admiration  of  the  man  and  the  minister.  "We 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  following  extract  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Bull,  as  well  as  to  the  value  of 
Calvinism.  Speaking  of  his  large  audiences  in  London,  he 
says  :  "  I  could  not  please  everybody.  I  believe  I  am  strictly 
and  properly  a  unique, — that  is  to  say,  solus  cum  solo,  unus  sui 
generis.  I  don't  care  a  straw  what  they  call  me.  I  only  want  to 
live  Christ — to  Him,  for  Him,  in  Him,  and  always  with  Him." 
Again  he  says, — "He  that  would  excel  as  a  minister  must 
unite  the  unction  of  the  Mystic,  the  simplicity  of  the 
Moravian,  and  the  deep,  clear,  sound  judgment  of  the  Cal- 
vinist.  If  either  is  wanting,  the  preacher  is  naught.  Oh,  my 
son,  labour  to  unite  sound  judgment,  divine  unction,  and  all 
the  simplicity  of  love  !  " 
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The,  Vision  of  Prophecy,  and  other  Poems.     By  James  D.  Burns,  M.  A. 

Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
Three  Sermons  Preached  in  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Hampstead. 

By  the  Rev.  Jambs  D.  BtXRifs,  M.  A.  London :  Nisbet  and  Co.  1864. 

MR.  BURNS,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  born, 
February  18,  1823,  and  a  distinguished  student  at  its 
university,  became,  almost  at  the  earliest  age  permissible,  a 
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minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.     In  1845  he  was 
settled  as  its  minister  in  Dunblane ;  but  a  fragile  constitution, 
already  overtasked  by  study,  soon  broke  down,  and  enforced 
first  a  long  absence  from  an  afiectionate  flock,  and  eventually 
an  entire  separation.     Five  years  were  spent  in  Madeira,  and  a 
shorter  period  in  Jersey  and  the  south  of  England,  in  search 
of  health,  which  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able,  ten  years 
ago,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Hampstead.     In  that  airy  and  beautiful  suburb  he  was  not 
unconscious  of  the  mighty  influences  which  stir  the  great 
metropolis,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  remote  from  interruption, 
he  had  leisure  to  read,  and  meditate,  and  pray.     His  congre- 
gation was  at  first  not  very  numerous,  but  it  grew,  and  its 
members  were  tenderly  attached   to  himself,  and  many  of 
them  were  well  able  to  appreciate  his  sermons,  which,  always 
thoughtful,   always  evangelical,  were  often  bright  with  an 
exquisite  beauty.     Happy  in  the  love  of  his  people,  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  an  intelligent  Christian  society,  the  useful 
but  uneventful  years  passed  on.     Installed  in  "  the  Manse," 
and  a  little  household  beginning  to  rise  up  around  him,  the 
remembrance  of  former  weakness  had  almost  passed  away, 
when,  with  new  and  alarming  symptoms,  the  subtle  malady 
returned.     An  instant  migration  to  a  milder  climate  was  en- 
joined.    In  January,  1864,  he  hastened  to  Mentone.     A  sea- 
'     son  of  unwonted  severity  rendered  the  change  less  beneficial 
than  had  been  hoped,  and  although  he  considerably  rallied  in 
the  summer,  soon  after  his  return  to  his  winter  retreat  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  a  dying  man.     On  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, his  neighbour,  the  Rev.  A.  Burn  Murdoch,  came  over 
from  Nice  to  see  him.     His  visitor  mentioning  as  a  cause  of 
thankfulness  compositions  which  he  had  published,  and  which 
might  still  be  serviceable,  he  replied,  "  My  dear  fellow,  when 
it  comes  to  this  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  that  word — *  Christ 
Jesus  came-  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'     Men  may  sit  in 
their  studies  and  write  against  the  Bible,  and  may  point  their 
pens  against  this  and  that  in  the  Bible,  but  I  feel  now,  what 
I  have  often  thought  in  speaking  to  others,  as  I  myself  now 
am,  that  this  is  the  only  rock — Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."     On  the  following  evening  his  sick- 
room was  joyfully  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  that  friend  and 
fellow-elder,  whose  thoughtful  love  had  been  the  daily  solace 
of  his  Hamsptead  ministry.     Much  overcome  at  Mr.  Mathe- 
son's  arrival,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  he  said,  "  I  have  been 
greatly  weaned  the  last  few  days  from  all  kinds  of  longings ; 
but  if  there  was  any  one  on  earth  whom  I  much  wished  to 
see  once  more,  it  was  you  :  and  now  God  has  enabled  me  to 
shake  you  by  the  hand."     The  visit  was  opportune,  for  next 
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day,  November  27th,  the  Sabbath  of  earth  was  exchanged  for 
the  rest  which  awaiteth  God's  people.  His  remains  were 
brought  home,  and  laid  beside  brethren  in  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery, and  as  the  procession  was  moving  towards  the  open 
grave,  tears  started  into  many  an  eye,  when  from  clear  but 
faltering  voices  rose  the  hymn  : — 

*'  For  ever  with  the  Lord  ! 
Amen,  so  let  it  be. " 

The  rough  parishioners  of  Haworth  carried  Grimshaw  to 
the  grave  amidst  songs  of  holy  triumph,  and  very  touching 
were  the  strains  of  faith  and  hope,  as  they  rose  through  the 
feeble  winter  sunshine,  from  youthful  mourners,  at  their 
pastor's  funeral. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  it  is  our  grief  that  we  did  not  see 
more  of  him  while  living,  and  another  grief  that  now,  to  the 
most  of  people,  he  must  continue  unknown.  For  he  was 
quite  uncommon.  A  lofty  idealism,  which  cheerfully  accepted 
homely  realities,  and  a  consummate  scholarship,  which  never 
disdained  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  poorest ;  a  determination 
to  know  nothing  amongst  men  save  Christ  crucified,  along 
with  a  necessity  to  admire  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the 
glories  of  art ;  a  width  of  sympathy  and  a  range  of  acquire- 
ment which  would  have  gladly  made  acquaintance  with  all  the 
true  and  all  the  beautiful,  butwhich  with  growing  relish  returned 
evermore  to  the  simplicities  of  Scripture ;  a  faith  at  home  in 
the  Westminster  formulas,  a  fancy  free  of  the  universe ;  a  taste 
which  revelled  in  the  dream-like  descriptions  of  Camoens  and 
the  mystic  intuitions  of  Wordsworth,  but  which  could  lay 
down  the  favourite  volume  in  order  to  visit  a  reformatory,  or 
plead  with  anxious  eagerness  the  cause  of  some  Christian 
mission :  surely  it  was  no  common  union,  and  even  amongst 
ministers,  the  man  is  rare  in  whom  such  attributes  combine. 
In  Mr.  Burns  they  met,  and  not  only  did  their  meeting 
occasion  no  conflict,  but  in  his  true  and  harmonious  nature 
they  so  thoroughly  coalesced,  that  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  say  which  was  the  most  genuine  or  characteristic  outcome 
of  the  inner  man ;  except  in  so  far  as  of  all  ajfinities,  the 
most  powerful  are  the  mutual  attractions  of  piety ;  and  the 
delight  which  he  found  in  "  the  saints,  the  excellent  of  the 
earth,"  as  well  as  their  delectation  in  him,  showed  plainly 
that  the  man  of  taste  and  the  man  of  letters  was  still  more 
entirely  the  man  of  God. 

Of  his  powers  as  a  poet  the  volume  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article  may  -  give  some  idea.  Specimens  of  its  hymns 
have  found  their  way  into  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer's  "  Book  of 
Praise "  and  many  recent  collections ;  and  in  order  to  be 
Appreciated,  the  "  Atlantis  "  and  longer  pieces  need  to   be 
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read  continuously.  The  talent  by  means  of  wliicli  a  learned 
poet  can  resuscitate  a  departed  time,  and  from  a  few  hints 
create  the  actual  scene,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  "  Burial  of 
Jacob  "  : — 

*'  It  is  a  solemn  cavalcade,  and  slow, 

That  comes  from  Egypt ;  never  had  the  land, 
Save  when  a  Pharaoh  died,  such  pomp  of  woe 
Beheld  ;  never  was  bier  by  such  a  band 
Of  princely  mourners  followed,  and  the  grand 
Gloom  of  that  strange  funereal  armament 
Saddened  the  wondering  cities  as  it  went.  .  .  . 

"  At  length  they  reach  a  lonely  mansion,  where, 
Within  a  spacious  courtyard,  and  the  sweep 
Of  wide  and  airy  granaries,  they  prepare 
The  solemn  closing  obsequies  to  keep  ; 
For  an  appointed  time  they  rest,  and  weep 
With  ceaseless  lamentation,  and  the  land 
Rings  with  a  grief  it  cannot  understand.* 

**  Tradition  long  kept  memory  of  the  place 

Where  the  Egyptians  met,  and  told  how  great 
Had  been  the  weeping — how  the  ample  space 

Was  crowded  with  the  mourners — how  their  state 
Showed  there  were  princes  there — how  round  the  gate 
The  ranked  chariots  stood,  and  horses  neighed, 
And  swarthy  warriors  loitered  in  the  shade. 

**  The  rites  thus  duly  paid,  they  onward  went 
Across  the  eastern  hills,  and  rested  not 
Till,  slowly  winding  up  the  last  ascent. 

They  see  the  walls  of  Hebron,  and  the  spot 
To  him  they  bore  so  dear  and  unf  orgot. 
Where  the  dark  cypress  and  the  sycamore 
Weave  their  deep  shadows  round  the  rock-hewn  door. 

"  Now  Jacob  rests  where  all  Ms  kindred  are, — 
The  exile  from  the  land  in  which  of  old 
His  fathers  lived  and  died,  he  comes  from  far 
^    To  mix  his  ashes  with  their  sacred  mould. 

There  where  he  stood  with  Esau,  in  the  cold 
Dim  passage  of  the  vault,  with  holy  trust, 
His  sons  lay  down  the  venerable  dust. 

"  They  laid  him  close  by  Leah,  where  she  sleeps 

Far  from  her  Syrian  home,  and  never  knows 

That  Reuben  kneels  beside  her  feet  and  weeps, 

Nor  glance  of  kindly  recognition  throws 

Upon  her  stately  sons  from  that  repose  ; 

His  Rachel  rests  far-sundered  from  his  side, 

Upon  the  way  to  Bethlehem,  where  she  died. 


*  "  And  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan, 
and  there  they  mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore  lamentation  :  and  he  made 
a  mourning  for  his  father  seven  days." — Gen.  1.  10. 
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"  Sleep  on,  O  weary  saint !  thy  bed  is  bless'd, 

Thou,*  with  the  pilgrim-staflf  of  faith,  hast  passed 
Another  Jordan  into  endless  rest  : 

Well  may  they  sleep  who  can  serenely  cast 
A  look  behind,  while  darkness  closes  fast 
Upon  their  path,  and  breathe  thy  parting  word, 
'  For  Thy  salvation  I  have  waited.  Lord  ! ' 

"  Long  years  will  pass  away,  ere  once  again 

Thy  silence,  O  Machpelah  !  shall  be  stirred  ; 

The  boughs  will  spread  unpruned,  and  mosses  stain 
The  ancient  stones  where  sings  the  lonesome  bird  ; 
And  then  as  saintly  dust  will  be  interred 

Within  thy  vaults  once  more,  and  rites  be  paid 

As  solemn  underneath  thy  hoary  shade." 

Mr.  Burns  was  a  master  of  all  sorts  of  metre,  and  one  of 
the  charms  of  his  poetry  is  the  variety  of  versification.  In 
the  same  way,  he  had  great  wealth  of  language,  and  even  in 
extempore  addresses  it  was  interesting  to  observe  the  pliant 
felicity  with  which  the  sentences  shaped  themselves,  and  the 
right  word  rose  up  on  the  instant  to  meet  any  requirement. 
Many  may  know  the  story  of  "  The  Prince  and  the  Widow," 
but  few  could  describe  an  Alhambra  so  well : — 

"  When  the  Cross  in  Spain  was  broken,  and  the  Moors  her  sceptre 

swayed. 
In  his  royal  town  a  Caliph  a  fair  stately  palace  made  ; 
Pleasant  was    the  wide-arched  mansion,  with  its   quaintly-figured 

walls, 
And  the  silver-sprinkling  fountains  in  its  marble-pa ven  halls. 
Arabesques  filled  every  chamber  with  a  wUd  fantastic  grace, 
And  the  Koran's  golden  cyphers  made  a  mystery  of  the  place  ; 
Rich  the  tracery  of  each  lattice,  carven  sharp  with  master-craft. 
And  the  mouldings  wrought  Uke  lace- work  on  each  tall  and  slender 

sliaft. 
Sudden  glimpses  of  trees  waving,  with  a  freshness  to  the  eye, 
Came  through  piUared  courts  all  open  to  the  soft  blue  summer  sky  ; 
And  around  it  were  sweet  gardens,  sunny  clumps  of  scented  bloom, 
Dusky  umbrage-shadowing  alleys,  with  a  cool  delicious  gloom. 
Near  the  palace  a  poor  Widow  had  a  small  paternal  field. 
Where  the  Prince  a  fair  pavilion  for  his  pleasure  wished  to  build, — 
Only  this  one  charm  was  wanting  to  complete  it  to  his  heart, — 
But  no  bribe  could  tempt  the  mdow  with  her  little  plot  to  part. 
Wearied  with  his  vain  entreaties,  he  at  last  put  forth  his  hand. 
And  raised  up  his  dome  of  pleasure  on  the  violated  land. 
Weak  and  friendless  was  the  Widow — her  oppressor  proud  and 

strong, — 
But  she  went  before  the  Cadi,  and  bore  witness  to  the  wrong. 
On  a  day  the  Prince  was  walking  in  the  garden  planted  there. 
With  a  joyous  heart  beholding  his  pavilion  shining  fair. 
The  old  Cadi  then  came  kneeling,  and  implored,  in  lowly  mood. 
Leave  to  fill  a  sack  beside  him  from  the  soU  on  which  they  stood. 

*  "With  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan." — Gen.  xxxii.  10. 

"Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  4eath,  I  will  fear  no 
evil  :  for  Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. " — 
Ps.  xxiii  i. 
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It  was  granted,  and  he  filled  it ;  then  the  old  man,  turning  round, 
Asked  the  Caliph  to  assist  him  while  he  raised  it  from  the  ground. 
SmUed  the  Prince  at  the  entreaty,  thinking  all  was  done  in  mirth, 
Baised  the  sack,  but  dropped  full  quickly  his  strange  burden  to  the 

earth. 
*  It  is  heavy,'  said  the  Cadi,  '  and  thou  canst  not  bear  the  weight  ; 
Yet,  'tis  but  a  little  portion  of  the  widow's  whole  estate. 
Side  by  side  with  that  poor  Widow  must  thou  stand,  at  AUah's  bar ; 
And  in  that  majestic  presence,  prince  and  beggar  equal  are. 
And  if  thou,  O  Prince !  art  burdened  with  a  load  of  earth  so  small, 
What  wilt  thou  then  answer  Allah,  when  he  charges  thee  with  all  1 ' 

The  sharp  arrow  reached  his  conscience,  and  atoning  for  his  guilt. 
Like  a  king,  he  gave  the  Widow  the  pavilion  he  had  built." 

Occasionally  there  is  an  Uhland-like  turn  at  the  close, 
finishing  a  simple  stanza  with  a  gentle  surprise : — 

*'  We  sadly  watched  the  close  of  all, 

Life  balanced  on  a  breath  ; 
We  saw  upon  his  features  fall 

The  awful  shade  of  death. 
All  dark  and  desolate  we  were. 

And  murmuring  Nature  cried, 
'  O  surely,  Lord,  hadst  Thou  been  here, 

Our  brother  had  not  died  ! ' 

**  But  when  its  glance  the  memory  cast 

On  all  that  grace  had  done. 
And  thought  of  lifelong  warfare  passed 

And  endless  victory  won. 
Then  Faith  prevailing  wiped  the  tear, 

And  looking  upward,  cried, 
*  O  Lord,  Thou  surely  hast  been  here,— 

Our  brother  has  not  died  ! ' " 

But  the  effusions  most  characteristic  are  those  in  which 
sorrow  is  ennobled  by  the  hope  full  of  immortality,  and  the 
regrets  of  natural  tenderness  are  sanctified  into  holy  submis- 
sion :  as  in  the  lines  "  To  a  friend  departed  "  : — 

^  "  The  memory  of  thy  truth  to  me 

My  heart  will  ne'er  resign. 
Until,  beloved  !  mine  shall  be 

As  cold  a  bed  as  thine. 
High  o'er  my  path  of  life  it  will 

Hang  ever  as  a  star. 
To  cheer  my  steps  toward  the  hill 

Where  the  immortal  are. 

**  The  lesson  of  thy  gentle  life. 

Thy  trials  meekly  borne. 
Will  keep  me  hopeful  in  the  strife 

When  fainting  and  out- worn  ; 
Then,  for  a  darker  hour  remains 

The  memory  of  the  faith 
That  triumphed  over  mortal  pains. 

And  calmly  fronted  death. 
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"  I  once  had  hoped  that  side  by  side 

Our  journey  we  might  go, 
And  with  a  perfect  love  divide 

Our  gladness  and  our  woe  ; 
But  thou  hast  reached  thy  Father's  home, 

And  happier  thou  art  there 
Than  I,  left  wearily  to  roam 

Through  days  of  grief  and  care. 

*'  Though  all  is  changed  since  thou  art  gone, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here. 
For  rather  would  I  weep  alone 

Than  see  thee  shed  a  tear  ; — 
The  thought  of  thy  great  happiness 

Is  now  a  part  of  mine  ; 
Nor  would  I  wish  my  sorrow  less 

To  see  that  sorrow  thine." 

Already  the  reader  must  have  perceived  that  there  was  in 
our  lamented  friend  a  fine  vein  of  fancy  ;  and  we  might  give 
extracts  by  way  of  special  illustration  ;  but  instead  of  copy- 
ing more  from  his  book,  we  give  a  few  stanzas  which  he  sent 
home  from  Mentone  last  winter.  The  severe  season,  which 
was  so  trying  to  himself,  proved  destructive  to  many  flowers 
and  trees,  and  it  is  thus  that  he  tells  to  the  children  the  story 
of  "The  Snowflake  and  the  Citron"  : — 

"  A  snowflake  came  fluttering  down  thro'  the  air, 
Where  a  citron  grew  in  a  garden  fair. 

*  I  am  weary  of  flying,'  it  said  to  the  tree, 

*  I  should  like  to  rest  for  awhUe  on  thee  !' 

"  Said  the  citron  tree,  'It  is  many  a  year 
That  I  have  been  growing  and  flourishing  here, 
But  I  have  ne'er  seen  a  creature  like  thee  ; 
Now  tell  me  flrst  what  thy  name  may  be  ! 

"  '  The  little  bird  comes  to  my  topmost  spray, 
And  sings  its  song  all  the  sweet  spring  day, 
The  bee  and  the  butterfly  well  I  know ; 
Lightly  they  come  and  lightly  they  go. 

"  *  They  nestle  about  in  my  fragrant  flowers. 
And  then  fly  away  to  their  woodland  bowers, 
They  never  hurt  me  in  blossom  or  stem — 
Art  thou  an  innocent  creature  like  them  J ' 

"  *  O  never  fear  !'  said  the  little  snowflake  ; 

*  The  smallest  bird  that  sings  in  the  brake. 
The  gauze-winged  bee  or  the  butterfly. 

Is  not  such  a  gentle  creature  as  I  ! 

*•  *  I  am  but  a  raindrop  out  at  play 

In  my  soft  white  mantle  this  winter  day. 
It  is  crystal-clasp'd, — ^it  is  light  and  warm — 
How  could  a  raindrop  do  thee  harm  ? ' 

*'  '  WeU  then  ! '  said  the  citron  tree  with  a  smile, 

*  You  ar^welcome  to  stay  and  rest  awhile  !' 
And'  the  little  snowflake  chose  out  on  the  tree 
For  his  perch  the  greenest  leaf  he  could  see. 
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**  Then  another  came,  and  another  came, 
And  their  request  was  always  the  same. 
Till  the  citron  branches  one  and  all 
Were  white  with  the  snowflakes'  noiseless  fall. 

"  And  soon  there  struck  to  its  heart  a  chUl 
Never  felt  before, — a  foreboding  of  ill, — 
And  soon  with  the  weight  of  the  falling  flakes, 
Its  loveliest  branch  bends  down  and  breaks. 

"  And  its  deep  roots  shiver'd  under  the  ground, 
And  its  golden  fruits  dropped  off  all  round, 
And  so  the  snowflake,  so  small  to  see. 
Was  the  death  of  the  beautiful  citron  tree." 

Of  a  mind  so  beautiful  and  a  life  so  lovely,  we  would  fain 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  abiding  memorial ;  but  we  are 
aware  of  the  difficulty,  A  few  withered  petals  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  rose  of  last  June,  and  when  the  spar  cavern 
is  destroyed  a  crystal  or  two  cannot  tell  much  of  its  splendour. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  life  exempt  from  incident 
which  was  pre-eminently  the  life  of  our  brother.  Not  only 
was  he  free  from  ambition,  but  his  diffidence  was  little  short 
of  self-disparagement.  It  would  have  added  to  the  effective- 
ness of  his  discourses  had  he  been  able  to  throw  into  them 
more  force  and  vehemence  ;  but  from  this  he  was  precluded 
by  feeble  strength,  just  as  from  startling  paradoxes  and  other 
artifices  of  popular  oratory  he  was  kept  by  his  pure  taste  and 
sound  judgment.  Still,  the  clear  exposition  and  the  fresh 
and  lively  illustration  which  formed  the  staple  of  his  teaching, 
as  well  as  the  tender  and  affectionate  tone  in  which  he  sought 
to  "  persuade  men,"  endeared  him  to  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent hearers,  and  in  permanent  results  such  a  ministry  is 
likely  to  be  far  more  productive  than  a  dazzling  succession  of 
noisy  sermons.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  regret  that  humility  ' 
which,  if  it  sometimes  kept  him  out  of  sight  whilst  living, 
will  bring  him  back  into  the  memory  all  the  oftener  now  that 
he  is  gone ;  any  more  than  we  can  quarrel  with  the  provi- 
dential discipline  which,  if  it  made  him  more  pensive  than  his 
neighbours,  and  more  of  a  pilgrim  than  is  usual  with  modern 
Christians,  withal  purged  out  the  ambition  and  self-will,  and 
only  left  the  saintliness. 
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The  Thirty-third  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.     Bath  and  London.     1864. 

What  is  the  good  of  Scientific  Associations  ?    A  strange  paper  in  the 
Christian  Observer  for  November,  on  the  late  meeting  at  Bath,  puts 
forth  the  selling  of  microscopes  as  the  "final  cause"  of,  at  any  rate, 
the  soirSe  for  the  display  of  apparatus  which,  de  rigueur,  forms  a  part 
of  the  programme.     We  hope  this  is  only  the  malice  of  some  disap- 
pointed instrument  maker,  whose  goods  were  not  bought  at  the  said 
soirSe;  but  seriously,  what  does  come  of  all  these  congresses,  gather- 
ings of  dilettante  philosophers,  grand  discussions  about  social  science, 
and  the  like.     This  "  British  Association "   is  very  fashionable  just 
now.     No  fear  of  the  Times  falling  foul  of  it,  and  laughing  (as  it  used 
to  do  thirty  years  ago)  at  the  "peripatetics."     The  Association  has  a 
right  to  exist  by  virtue  of  its  success  ;  but  has  it  any  other  title  to 
public  esteem  ?    It  has  done  well  for  itself  ;  has  it  done  anything  of 
any  value  for  the  community  ?    When  we  ask  the  question  :  "  What 
has  this  British  Association  to  show,  besides  its  yearly  Reports,  and  its 
pleasant  gatherings,  with  their  talk,    sometimes  terribly  go-ahead, 
sometimes  twaddling  ? "  we  are  told  :  "  Oh,  this  Association  gives  a 
great  deal  of  money  every  year  to  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Kew,  in 
order  to  help  pay  the  expense  of  testing  all  the  chronometers  used 
in  our  merchant  ships."     That  is  all  it  can  point  to,  beyond,  of  course, 
a  great  amount  of  printing  and  incidental  expenses.     But  the  doubt 
which  we  cannot  shake  off  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  body  is  not 
due  to  its  way  of  employing  its  funds.     Many  societies  (more  than 
one,  alas !  of  our  religious  ones)  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  money 
without  much  result.     We  want  to  know  whether  this  way  of  learning 
the  ologies  is  a  good  way.     It  can  do  very  little  good  to  really  scientific 
men.     They  know,  each  in  his  own  special  walk,  all  that  they  hear  at 
the  "lectures"  before  they  come  near  the  place.     The  gathering  is  not 
a  gathering  of  savans.     If  it  were,  there  would  be  not  a  word  to  say 
against  it.     Neither  does  it  give  a  chance  to  poor  intelligent  men  to 
bring  forward  inventions,  and  hear  whether  their  discoveries  have  been 
anticipated.     The  subscription  and   other  arrangements  pretty  well 
exclude  them.     Whatever  it  may  have  been  at  the  outset,  the  Asso- 
ciation now  simply  affords  well-to-do  gentlemen  and  ladies  with  a 
desire  to  know  how  to  talk  "geology,"  or  "  ethnology,"  or  the  like,  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  a  great  deal  of  more  or  less  "disjointed 
chat "  on  such  subjects,  and  (what  they  value  much  more)  of  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes  some  of  the  great  lights  in  the  scientific  world. 
It  has  become  a  sort  cf  "Royal  Institution  Lectures,"  moved  down 
into  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  attend  the 
course  in  town.     Even  this  sort  of  thing  has  its  value.     It  does  real 
good  to  many  a  small  squire,  or  yeoman,  or  thriving  tradesman,  who 
never  hardly  goes  to   London,  except    "  on  business,"   to   see  Dr. 
Livingstone,  and  to  smile  at  the  never-failing  good  himiour  of  the 
veteran  Sir  R.  Murchison.     But  does  it  do  such  men  good,  does  it  do 
their  wives  and  daughters  good  (and  ladies  formed  more  than  half 
in  most,  more  than  two-thirds  the  audience  in  some  sections)  to  hear 
crude  theories  about  Anthropology  and  the  Geological  Epochs  rashly 
put  forth  by  men  like  Mr.  John  Craufuxd  and  Professor  Pengelly  ? 
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We  decidedly  object  to  remarks  like  that  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  who  aaid,  in 
his  inaugural  lecture,  we  are  niggards  in  our  grants  of  time  to  the 
geologists.  "Just  as  the  statesman  who  had  raised  himself  from   the 
ranks,  when  taunted  with  the  smallness  of  his  subscriptions  to  certain 
good  objects,  said  he  could  never  get  the  chill  of  poverty  out  of  his 
bones  ;  so  we  have  been  so  long  enthralled  by  effete  systems  of  chrono- 
logy, that  we  are  afraid  to  launch  out — we  can  never  quite  get  the  chill  of 
poverty  out  ofov/r  hones."   This  remark  was  cheered  to  the  echo,  we  cannot 
well  understand  why  ;  for  surely  geologists  have  had  it  all  their  own 
way  of  late  ;  they  have  pretty  well  taken  all  they  wanted  without 
asking  us.     If  you  venture  to  speak  of  Genesis,  and  to  hint  that  such 
claims  for  unlimited  periods  overthrow  Moses,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr. 
Hales  and  Archbishop  Usher,  straightway  your  mouth  is  stopped  with 
a  flint  out  of  the  drift,  which  may  have  been  wrought  by  man,  or  may 
not,  but  which  (anyhow)  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  left  sticking 
between  your  teeth.     "  Swallow  that,  and  digest  it  if  you  can,"  says 
M.  Porthes  ;  "and  hold  your  tongue  about  Moses  till  you've  done  so." 
What  good  can  it  do  to  ladies,  young  or  old,  whose  Christian  teaching 
is,  perhaps,  none  of  the  clearest,  to  skip  from  one  lecture-room  to 
another;  first  hearing  Mr.  Craufurd,  in  the  "Geographical  Section," 
speak  as  if  it  were  an  understood  and  admitted  fact  that  men  are  not 
"all  of  one  blood,"  but  sprung  from  different  Adams  ;  and  then  just 
coming  in  for  Mr.  Pengelly's  assertion,  as  to  men  in  Cornwall  having, 
xmdoubtedly,  existed  before  the  extinct  animals.     Your  chance-hearer 
has  no  leisure  for  judging,  for  weighing  evidence.     If  of  the  fair  sex, 
she  runs  off  with  feminine  impulsiveness,  and  pushes  the  words  which  she 
has  caught  up  much  further  than  the  speaker  meant.     It  is  a  bad  sign, 
that  so  few  of  those  who  speak,  speak  with  the  reserve  which  the  great- 
ness of  the  s  ub ject  demands.     Positivist  is  a  very  good  name  for  a  certain 
class  of  arguers  ;  they  hold  fast  by  the  fact  which  they  have  observed, 
the  bone  which  they  have  discovered,  never  remembering  the  many 
considerations  which  may  invalidate  their  deductions.     We  shall  have 
a  good  deal  to  say  before  long  about  the  anthropological  portion  of 
these  gentry — the  most  offensively  dogmatic  of  them  all.     Meanwhile 
we  wish  to  register  our  opinion  that  it  can  do  no  good,  and  must  do  some 
harm,  for  simple  folk  to  listen  to  stuff  like  this  :  "If  we  will  hold  to 
the  theory  of  a  universal  deluge,  we  must  either  alter  the  date   or 
hold    that  several  distinct  types  were   created  and  preserved  ;    for 
in  the  Egyptian  monuments,  raised  very  soon  after  we  suppose  Noah's 
flood  to  have  taken  place,  we  recognize  the  different  types  thoroughly 
marked."     Or  this,  "  We  must  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  deal  with  the  Bible  as  with  Herodotus,  and  suffer  no  d  priori  diffi- 
culties to  stop  us  in  our  investigations."     Worse  even  than  this  we 
heard  received  with  rapturous  cheers.     Indeed,  it  seems  an  understood 
thing  that  a  layman  might  say  anything.     A  clergyman  is  bound  to  be 
orthodox,  because  he  is  paid  for  it,  and  subscribes  to  certain  Articles  ; 
and   therefore   Bishop   Colenso  was  received  in  the  theatre  with  a 
storm  of  hisses,  which  even  the  strenuous  cheers  of  his  supporters 
could  not  keep  down.     But  this  distinction  between  priest  and  people, 
in  matters  of  faith,  is  surely  unprotestant.     It  savours  of  a  system 
which  would  set  the  priesthood  as  a  caste  apart.     We  have  all  one 
creed  ;  and  those  who  are  "  our  servants  for  Christ's  sake,"  are  not  to 
be  called  on  to  believe  one  whit  more  than  their  flocks,  or  rather  their 
flocks  have  no   right  to  be  one  iota  more  lax  than  the   shepherd. 
English  fairness  led  people  to  hiss  the  Zulus'  Bishop  as  being  a  traitor 
to   his  Church  ;  but  ha!d  the  hissers  acted   consistently,  they  would 
have  marked  with  their  disapprobation  the  crude  assertions  of  half- 
a-dozen  ethnologists  and  geologists — Professor  Phillips  himself   in 
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eluded.  The  only  instance  in  which  a  stand  was  made  for  the 
truth  occurred  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  in  the  Geographical 
Section.  A  missionary  had  been  detailing  the  successful  work  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  natives  had  been  really  im- 
proved in  every  way.  Now  Mr.  Craufurd  had  just  spoken  of  the 
Maories  as  a  set  of  obstructive  savages,  who  must  give  ground  before 
us  :  "  We've  taken  possession  of  the  island  in  the  Queen's  name;  and 
in  the  Queen's  name  we'll  keep  it  (he  added);  and  woe  betide  any 
native  who  stands  in  our  way."  So,  the  old  prophet  of  the 
Ethnological  Society,  annoyed  at  the  missionary  for.  venturing  to 
speak  of  the  improvability  of  the  natives,  thought  he  would  get  some 
fun  out  of  him.  (Mr.  C.  is  the  privileged  joker  and  sayer  of  smart 
personalities  at  these  societies.)  So  he  asked,  "  Pray,  who  sent  you  to 
the  island  ?  in  whose  name  did  you  go  ? " — (muttering  something 
about  meddling  missionaries  always  making  the  natives  discontented). 
*'  We  went "  (was  the  cahn  reply)  "  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  kings ; 
and  He  owned  and  blessed  His  work  among  us."  That  was  enough 
for  Mr.  Craufurd,  for  that  time  at  any  rate. 

We  wish  this  gratuitously  ^^  sceptical"  element  could  be  eliminated 
out  of  these  gatherings,  for,  with  this  one  exception,  they  are  harmless, 
and  in  more  ways  than  one  useful.  Because  we  have  written  as  we 
have  done,  we  would  not  be  thought  to  discourage  such  assemblies. 
All  we  would  stipulate  for  is,  that  crude,  ill-considered  hjrpotheses  be 
not  brought  forward  before  mixed  audiences.  Let  them  be  taught  the 
established  truths  of  science,  and  not  the  vague  guesses  of  scientific 
theorists. 


XIII.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  a  Complete  Critical  Examination  of 
the  Origin,  Contents,  and  Connexion  of  the  Gospels.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Bonn.  Edited,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  'the  Rev. 
Marcxts  Dods,  A.M.  In  Six  Volumes.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1864. 

Two  extremes  have  been  adopted  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
theological  literature  of  Germany.  Some  have  denounced  it  as  alto- 
gether bad,  and  have  congratulated  themselves  on  being  innocent  of 
the  least  acquaintance  with  it.  Others,  again,  have  rushed  into  an  ex- 
cess of  admiration,  and  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  swallow  every- 
thing, however  crude  or  monstrous,  that  came  to  them  bearing  the 
impress  of  German  scholarship.  But,  as  usual,  the  tnith  lies  between 
these  two  extremes.  Only  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  the  most  hopeless 
character  will  deny  that  much  which  is  permanently  valuable  has 
L«<sued  from  the  ever-labouring  theological  press  of  Germany.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  vast  amount  of  learned  rubbish 
has  proceeded  from  the  same  source.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  the 
vile  to  the  precious  is  here  exceedingly  great.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  German  theological  writers  whose  works  yield  but  the  smallest 
per-centage  of  what  is  solid,  valuable,  and  true,  and  whose  laborious 
tomes  might,  with  no  great  disadvantage  to  the  world,  at  once  be  con- 
signed to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  And  there  is  hardly  one  even  of  the 
best   of  them  but  mixes  up  some  proportion  of  what  is  useless  or 
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mischievous  with  what  is  good  and  instructive.  Mystical,  speculative, 
capricious,  prolix,  and  such  like  epithets,  are  largely  applicable  to  many 
of  their  best  writers,  while  such  terms  as  daring,  unscriptural,  absurd, 
and  even  impious,  may  too  justly  be  adopted  as  descriptive  of  otheirs. 

We  think  it  of  some  importance  that  an  accurate  estimate  of  German 
theological  literature  should  now  begin  to  be  diffused  among  us.  Of 
the  learning  and  research  which  it  in  general  displays  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  But  too  often  these  qualities  are  unaccompanied  either 
by  soundness  of  judgment  or  soundness  in  the  faith.  We  venture  to 
say  that  from  no  department  of  literature  could  a  larger  amount  of 
puerility  and  absurdity  be  gathered  than  from  the  writings  of  erudite 
German  theologians.  Yet  there  has  prevailed  among  us  for  many  year 
an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  all  that  came  to  us  from  this 
quarter.  The  silliest  books  have  met  with  translators,  and  the  most 
baseless  and  spurious  have  obtained  currency  and  reputation,  simply 
because  they  issued  from  the  mint  of  some  extravagant  German  divine. 
There  has  been  such  a  flow  of  translations  from  the  Continent,  that 
native  original  scholarship  has  been  all  but  swamped.  And  our  Ger- 
man friends  themselves  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  idolatry 
which  has  thus  been  shown  them.  They  seem  very  rarely  to  look  be- 
yond their  own  ranks,  or  to  deem  any  theological  literature  which  our 
country  has  produced  worthy  of  the  least  consideration.  "  Mehr  Geld 
ah  WissenscJiaft "  are  the  somewhat  contemptuous  terms  in  which  the 
youth  of  Germany  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  England  ;  and  by  the 
"  voluntary  humility  "  which  we  ourselves  display,  much  is  done  to 
foster  this  spirit  of  contempt  for  the  learning  and  labours  of  English 
theologians,  which  has  in  a  degree  altogether  unmerited  taken  root  in 
the  minds  of  our  Continental  cousins. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Lange  on  the  Life  of  Christ  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  German  criticism  and  research.  Sound  in  all 
essential  points  of  doctrine,  its  breadth  of  scholarship  is  also  very  im- 
posing, and  its  discussions  of  most  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  Gospels  satisfactory  and  complete.  But  in  the  six  volumes,  and 
nearly  3,000  pages,  of  which,  in  its  English  dress,  the  work  consists, 
there  is  a  sad  waste  of  words.  The  result  is  small  compared  with  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  the  reader  has  often  reason  to  complain  of  the  long  chase  which 
the  author  leads  him  in  pursuit  of  what  at  last  proves  of  little  value. 
There  is  much  in  these  volumes  which  is  totally  beside  the  mark,  and 
which  no  one  but  a  German  divine  would  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  write.  Great  must  have  been  the  trial  to  both  translators  and 
editor,  in  faithfully  reproducing  the  frequently  long-winded  and  all 
but  resultless- dissertations  of  the  original.  We  think  they  have  been 
needlessly  punctilious  in  this  respect,  and  that  a  well-executed  con- 
densation of  the  work  would  have  been  of  more  practical  utility  than 
the  thousands  of  pages  which  they  have  given  us. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Lange's  work  is  of  a  very  comprehensive  kind,  and 
is  carried  out  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  In  the  words  of  the 
au,thor,  it  treats  of  "the  root,  the  stem,  and  the  branches"  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  The  first  book  is  devoted  to  multifarious  prelimi- 
nary matter,  and  is  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  whole.  It 
may,  in  fact,  with  little  loss,  be  skipped  entirely  by  the  reader.  With 
a  great  deal  of  mingled  criticism,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  it  throws  no 
new  light  whatever  on  the  vital  questions  with  which  it  ought  chiefly  to 
have  dealt,  as  to  the  historical  rise  and  literary  origin  of  the  Grospels, 
nor  furnishes  any  solid  grounds  on  which  to  maintain  their  authenti- 
city. The  author  appears  to  much  greater  advantage  in  his  second 
book,  which  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  substance  of  the 
Gospel  history.     This  is  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  and  is  highly 
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creditable  to  the  industry,  perseverance,  and  learning  of  the  writer. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  Gospels  are  here  handled 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way,  and  the  objections  of  assailants  are 
well  rebutted.  Thus  the  perplexing  problem  as  to  the  family  relations 
of  Jesus  is  very  fully,  and  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  discussed.  (I., 
pp.  421-427).  Dr.  Lange  decides  in  favour  of  only  two  Jameses,  in 
opposition  to  most  of  the  German  critics,  and  to  Dean  AHord  in  this 
country.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  a 
miracle  which  has  on  several  grounds  been  strongly  assailed  by  Ration- 
alistic critics,  and  which  has,  of  late,  been  set  in  so  strange  a  light  by 
M.  R^nan,  the  following  are  the  remarks  of  our  author,  and  we  give 
them  as  a  specimen  both  of  his  style,  and  of  the  fairness  and  success 
with  which  he  deals  with  acknowledged  difficulties  : — 

"  The  strongest  objection  against  this  being  a  narration  of  actual 
facts  is  found  by  criticism  in  the  circumstance  that  the  synoptic  Evan- 
gelists know  nothing  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (see  V.  Baur,  pp. 
128  ff.).  This  circumstance  certainly  has  something  enigmatical 
about  it,  since  according  to  John  the  Twelve  must  have  been  present 
on  the  occasion.  Indeed,  this  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
saying  that  the  selection  of  miracles  to  be  related,  which  we  have  in 
the  three  first  Gospels,  was  in  part  an  accidental  one  ;  nor  again  by 
saying  that  the  authors  of  the  first  Gospels  confined  themselves  to 
Galilean  accounts,  and  therefore  passed  over  this  occurrence.  In  res- 
pect to  the  first  solution,  the  selection  appears  to  correspond  to  the 
organic  character  of  the  several  Gospels  ;  in  this  respect,  however,  we 
might  miss  the  narrative,  especially  in  Mark.  In  reference  to  the 
latter,  the  synoptic  Gospels  record  a  miracle  of  less  significance  than 
this,  and  which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  but  which  was  wrought 
on  Jewish  ground,  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  near  Jericho.  This, 
to  be  sure,  occurred  in  presence  of  the  train  of  Galilean  pilgrims.  In 
this  inquiry,  a  point  which  stands  foremost  for  consideration  is, 
whether  the  three  other  Evangelists  appear  to  know  anything  which 
stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  raising  of  Lazarus  or  not.  If  we 
really  found  that  they  knew  nothing  of  a  family  in  Bethany  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Jesus,  this  would  certainly  be  a  significant  fact  of 
serious  importance.  But  we  find  that  they  do.  They  communicate 
features  relative  to  the  family  of  Lazarus,  which  raise  in  our  minds  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  narrative  of  John.  Luke  knows  (chap.  x. 
V.  38)  of  the  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  and  of  Jesus's  friendship 
with  their  family  ;  Matthew  and  Mark  tell  in  the  main  the  same  story 
of  the  anointing  with  which  Mary  honoured  her  Lord  shortly  before 
His  death,  which  John  relates  in  close  connexion  with  what  he  has  re- 
corded respecting  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Matthew  xxvi.  6 ;  Mark 
xiv.  3  ;  John  xii.  1).  And  how  much  those  particulars  bespeak, 
which  the  three  first  Evangelists  record  of  Lazarus's  family  !  Mary 
and  Martha  appear  in  Luke  with  precisely  the  same  characteristics 
which  they  betray  in  the  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  That 
box  of  precious  ointment,  again,  with  which  the  woman  in  Bethany 
anoints  the  Lord,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  the  tending 
and  anointing  of  some  corpse,  which  luid  been  siiddenly  interrupted  (see 
Mark  xiv.  8),  like  as  the  precious  ointment  with  which  she  who  had 
been  a  great  sinner  dressed  the  Lord,  gave  witness  of  a  sinfully  luxu- 
rious life  of  self -adornment  and  vanity  which  had  been,  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. At  the  anointing  in  Bethany,  we  feel  that  here  something 
must  have  occurred  behind  the  scenes  of  no  small  importance.  This 
person,  also,  must  have  been  engaged  to  regard  our  Lord  with  grati- 
tude by  some  most  especial  kindness.  But  why  does  Luke  not  tell 
the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the  sisters  lived,  thus  giving  our  'critics' 
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room  to  infer  that  he  did  not  know  it  to  tell  1  Why  do  Matthew  and 
Mark  speak  so  indefinitely  of  'a  woman,'  instead  of  mentioning  Mary 
by  name,  while  they  yet  record  Jesus's  word,  that  wherever  the  Gospel 
should  be  preached,  her  deed  should  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her, 
thus  giving  the  '  critics'  room  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  know  the 
woman's  name.  These  features  give  us  to  infer  a  certain  degree  of 
mysterious  reserve  in  their  treatment  of  Jesus's  relations  to  the  family 
in  Bethany.  And  thus  we  are  strongly  swayed  back  to  the  hypothesis 
proposed  by  Grotius  and  Herden — viz.,  that  any  more  particular  divul- 
gence  of  the  facts  of  this  story  was  guarded  against,  in  order  that 
danger  might  not  accrue  either  to  the  still  surviving  Lazarus,  who, 
according  to  John  (xii.  10),  became  an  object  of  persecution  to  the 
Jewish  hierarchs,  on  account  of  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought 
upon  him,  or  to  his  family,  which  in  the  later  time  when  John  wrote 
his  Gospel  was  no  more  to  be  apprehended  (see  Strauss,  ii,,  p.  154). 
Strauss,  it  is  true,  consi4ers  this  hypothesis  is  hardly  deserving  of  a 
serious  refutation  ;  and  recounts  how  it  has  been  observed,  in  objection 
to  it,  that  the  divulgence  of  this  story  among  people  living  out  of 
Palestine,  for  whom  Mark  and  Luke  wrote,  could  not  have  done  any 
harm  to  Lazarus  ;  that  even  the  author  of  the  first  Gospel,  supposing 
he  wrote  in  and  for  Palestine,  would  hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence 
a  fact  in  which  the  glory  of  Jesus  was  so  remarkably  displayed,  out 
of  regard  to  Lazarus,  especially  since  Lazarus,  who  no  doubt  had  be- 
come a  Christian,  would  (even  if,  which  was  an  improbable  case,  he 
were  still  alive  at  the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel),  no  more  than  his 
family,  have  refused  to  suffer,  if  thereby  the  name  of  Jesus  might  be 
glorified.  This  tissue  of  arguments  overlooks  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, on  which,  however,  much  depends.  As  to  what,  in  the  first 
place,  relates  to  the  glorification  of  Jesus,  which  resvdted  from  this 
fact — there  was  not  so  scanty  a  supply  of  miraculous  works  in  Hia 
history  as  to  make  it  necessary,  publicly  and  everywhere,  to  publish 
abroad  every  one  of  them,  even  if  numerous  members  of  the  Church 
should  thereby  be  decidedly  brought  into  danger.  In  the  next  place, 
though  this  event  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  the  circle  of  eye-wit- 
nesses then  present  greater  sensation  than  any  other  miracle  which 
Jesus  wrought,  yet  -when  the  account  of  it  was  given  later  in  wider 
circles,  which  were  in  part  hostile,  it  was  less  calculated  than  many 
other  narratives  to  extend  among  men  faith  in  Jesus.  And  for  this 
reason  Jesus  had  wrought  this  miracle  in  the  circle  of  His  most  inti- 
mate friends  ;  it  was  beyond  many  others  a  family  miracle  ;  and  when 
it  was  related,  many  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  might 
feel  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  the  evasion,  that  the  story  rested 
upon  a  secret  understanding  between  Him  and  his  confidential  asso- 
ciates. But,  lastly,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  forma- 
tion of  the  synoptic  tradition  and  the  comp'osition  of  the  synoptic 
writings.  In  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  that  the  evangeli- 
cal tradition,  out  of  which  subsequently  Mark  and  Luke  drew  their 
materials,  was  assuming  its  fixed  form,  the  Chiirch  might  certainly 
have  good  reasons  for  not  speaking  too  openly  on  the  great  event  in 
Bethany.  The  question  was  not  merely  one  of  delicacy  towards 
Lazarus,  who  might  thus  easily  have  become  an  object  of  irreverent 
curiosity  with  many  ;  but  also  one  of  delicacy  towards  the  two  sisters, 
who  dwelt  in  a  lonely  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  which  was 
both  the  abode  and  the  resort  of  no  small  number  of  persons  infected 
with  feelings  of  zelotism.  Here  was  a  trefoil  (so  to  speak)  of  persona 
whose  safety  might  easily  be  compromised — Lazarus,  who  had  passed 
through  death,  and  had  been  consecrated  by  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  ;  the  tender  and  large-hearted  Mary  ;  and  the  easily  discomposed 
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and  easily  distressed  Martha — requiring  to  be  protected  alike  against 
the  profane  intrusions  of  curiosity,  and  against  an  unhealthy  fanaticism, 
by  a  certain  degree  of  circumspection  in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel 
history.  Hence  might  very  well  arise  the  circumlocutions  which  we 
find  in  these  narratives.  A  tovtm,  when  Bethany  was  to  be  spoken  of  ;  a 
tooman,  when  Mary  was  referred  to  ;  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 
when  it  was  wished  to  indicate  the  dwelling  of  Martha.  When,  later, 
the  synoptic  Evangelists  came  to  write,  they,  attaching  themselves  so 
closely  as  they  did  to  the  already  fixed  tradition  of  the  Evangelical 
history,  were  naturally  carried  away  from  the  particular  story  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  so  as  to  leave  it  out  altogether,  even  though  by 
that  time  the  motives  which  formerly  had  led  men  to  deal  tenderly 
with  the  family  at  Bethany,  when  narrating  the  Gospel  history,  might 
more  or  less  have  died  away." — (III.,  4?9.) 

The  third  book  treats  of  the  "  Unfolding  of  the  Life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  according  to  the  various  representations  of  the  four  Evange- 
lists," and  contains  not  a  little  interesting  matter.  The  whole  work, 
in  its  English  dress,  does  great  credit  to  all  who  have  had  a  hand  in 
it.  Publisher,  editor,  and  translators  have  severally  fulfilled  their 
parts  in  a  way  which  scarcely  leaves  anything  to  be  desired.  The 
editor's  supplementary  notes  are  of  much  value,  especially  for  the  re- 
ferences which  they  contain  to  English  writers,  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  country,  are  almost  ignored  by  the  author.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  the  work  will  have  a  good  influence  over  the  theo- 
logical thought  of  the  age,  though  it  leaves  much,  very  much,  undon* 
in  the  incomparably  interesting  and  important  field  of  research  to 
which  it  is  devoted. 

English  Biblical  Criticism  and  the  Pentateuch,  from  a  German  Point  of 
View.  By  John  Muehleisen  Arnold,  B.D.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Moslem  Mission  Society.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Longman,  Green, 
Longman,  Roberts,  and  Green.     1864. 

This  is  a  calm,  temperate,  firm,  and  in  a  certain  line  effective,  vindi- 
cation of  the  Pentateuch  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  recently, 
and  especially  by  Bishop  Colenso.  It  is  remarkable  for  conciseness  of 
expression,  and  directness  in  argument.  The  absence  of  the  usual 
German  prolixity  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  work  being  intended 
as  "  an  abstract ;  "  and  its  freedom  from  involved  and  indistinct  modes 
of  reasoning  is,  perhaps,  due  to  a  cause  which  the  author  himself  would 
not  naturally  suspect — namely,  his  connexion  with  Britain.  The  ex- 
pression contained  in  the  title,  "  from  a  German  point  of  view,"  does  not 
necessarily  imply  superiority  to  an  English  point  of  view.  Biit  the 
patronizing  air,  the  affected  modesty,  the  tone  of  pity,  sometimes  border- 
ing on  contempt,  shown  towards  the  natives  of  these  Islands,  from  the 
outset  and  throughout  the  volume,  indicate  unmistakeably  that  it  is 
assumed  to  be  beyond  dispute  that  the  English  point  of  view  must 
be  inferior  to  the  German.  Germany  aboxinds  in  princes  ;  and  this 
country  once  received  one  of  them  for  its  monarch.  But,  we  took 
care  to  stipulate  that  his  monarchy  should  be  a  limited  one.  And 
in  regard  to  this  and  all  other  German  writers,  we  receive  their  state- 
ments, not  simply  on  account  of  their  coming  from  "Fatherland,"  but 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  proved  in  open  court  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  "Dedication,"  carefully  sets  forth  his  own  high 
estimate  of  his  claim  to  attention,  arising  from  his  eminent  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  German  writers  and  their  works.  In  order  to 
justify  his  attempt  to  aift  vcid  reproduce  German  thoxight  upon  the 
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great  theological  question  of  the  day,  the  author  feels  it  right  to  state 
that  he  was  bom  and  educated  in  Germany  ;  and  of  the  four  degrees, 
acquired  at  German  Universities,  the  last  one  empowers  him  to  fill  a 
chair  as  Professor  of  Divinity  at  any  Protestant  University  on  the 
Continent.  No  small  benefit  has  further  accrued  to  him  from  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  most  of  the  leading  German  divines  who  have 
either  asserted  or  disputed  the    authenticity  and  historical  veracity 

of  the  Pentateuch,  not  excluding  the  late  Dr.  de  Wette The 

writer  is  particularly  indebted  to  his  kind  friends.  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Hoffman — heretofore  distinguished  as  Professor  of  Theology,  and  for 
some  years  past  General-Superintendent  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and 
Hofpi'ediger  to  the  Court  of  Prussia — and  to  Dr.  Oehler,  the  eminent 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  for  their  valuable 
advice  and  encouragement  in  this  undertaking."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  Dr.  Hoffman  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  theology  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  "  and  by  him,  among  others,  "the  boldest  cham- 
pion of  the  mythical  principle,"  Dr.  Strauss,  was  so  "  effectually  re- 
pulsed "  that  he  "  withdrew  from  all  theological  controversy,  mar- 
ried an  actress,  and  betook  himself  to  novel  writing  !  "  "  German 
divines  have  as  a  body  recovered  from  the  distemper  of  theologi- 
cal scepticism."  And,  in  fine,  we  are  warned  not  to  disdain  to 
benefit  by  the  remedy  which  they  supply  for  the  same  malady  now 
broken  out  among  ourselves.  "Since  what  is  now  deemed  poison  in 
Germany  has  been  admitted  into  England,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  antidote,  which  proverbially  grows  in  the  same  soil,  may  not  be 
unfairly  excluded.  With  this  hope,  the  following  abstract  of  German 
thought  is  cordially  inscribed  to  the  undergraduate's*  and  students  of 
the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Universities  and  theological  seminaries, 
to  whose  future  labours  the  Church  in  these  realms  will  have  to  look 
for  deliverance  from  the  supremacy  of  a  dormant  orihodoxy,  and  for 
protection  against  the  tyranny  of  a  rationalistic  and  hyper-critical 
Neology."  Thus,  contrary  to  what  has  always  been  the  custom  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  dedication,  dwells  entirely  on  his  own  ex- 
cellencies and  those  of  his  friends  and  countrymen,  without  giving 
those  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work  the  least  credit  for  their  present 
possession  of  anything  good,  and  does  not  condescend  even  to  mention 
them  till  the  very  close. 

But  we  turn  from  the  pretensions  of  the  author  in  order  to  notice 
the  work  itself,  in  its  plan  and  principles.  It  consists  of  three 
chapters.  The  first  chapter  is  on  "  The  Theological  Crisis."  Here, 
"  the  root  of  the  matter  "  is  said  to  be  the  success  of  recent  critics  in 
showing  that,  in  the  extant  remains  of  the  ancient  history  of  all 
heathen  nations,  a  mythological  era  preceded  the  historical  epoch,  and 
the  plausible  argument  founded  thereon  that  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Jews  also  must  be  mythological.  This  argument  has  been  welcomed, 
because  it  seemed  to  afford  the  much-desired  opportunity  of  pruning 
the  superstitious  and  supernatural  element  from  what  were  termed 
the  unreasoning  and  uncritical  ages  of  man's  existence,  and  of 
acquiring  what  this  intellectual  age  had  long  desired — that  is,  a  faith 
without  miracles,  a  creed  without  mystery,  and  a  religion  without  the 
stem  authority  of  historical  reality.  "  The  great  struggle  of  Neology 
is  to  substitute  what  is  called  a  spiritual  for  a  historical  Christianity. 
This  new  school  magnifies  what  are  denominated  the  truths,  whilst  it 
strives  to  question  the  great  historical  facts  of  revealed  religion." 
"The  Higher  Criticism"  proposes  to  sift  our  Bible,  our  creeds,  our 
articles,  till  modern  thought  can  accept  them  in  a  readjusted  form. 
The  principles  of  this  school,  the  author  not  only  calls  in  question  ;  he 
also  takes  exception  to  the  name  of  "  The  Higher  Criticium  "  which  i|i 
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given  to  them.  He  says,  truly,  that  "it  would  prove  a  radical  gain  or 
theology,  even  in  a  scientific  or  merely  literary  point  of  view,  were  the 
principles  of  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism  more  critically  examined  be- 
fore they  are  applied  either  to  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Gospel."  In 
the  second  section,  we  have  a  succinct  and  clear  display  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Romanism,  Protestantism,,  and  Rationalism,.  Among 
Protestant  Reformers,  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  supreme.  In 
Romanism,  human  tradition ;  in  Rationalism,  htiman  speculation,  domi- 
nates over  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  next  a  charge 
made  in  regard  to  the  Heterodox  Defection  of  Protestaiyt  Orthodoxy. 
By  this  is  meant  the  alleged  "one-sided  study"  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  ceasing  to  study  them  "  in  their  organic  connexion,"  and 
the  form  into  which  "  the  dogma  of  inspiration  shaped  itself 
soon  after  the  Reformation."  It  was  argued  by  our  old  divines 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated  the  Bible  word  for  word.  This 
"  mechanical  view "  is  combated  by  Mr.  Arnold.  But  his  reason- 
ing on  this  subject  is  not  so  close  as  could  be  desired.  He  fails  to 
state  precisely  and  clearly  his  own  theory  of  inspiration,  except  in  re- 
gard to  one  point ;  and  here  his  own  defection  is  unmistakeable.  If 
the  language  of  our  old  divines,  regarding  the  mode  in  which  every 
word  of  the  Scriptures  was  communicated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
Sacred  Writers,  is  liable  to  objection  ;  yet  that  language  has  this  re- 
commendation— that  in  several  instances,  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
record  itself,  the  precise  words  were  literally  dictated.  Mr.  Arnold 
himself  subsequently  argues  from  an  instance  of  this  dictation — 
namely,  a  command  given  by  God  to  Moses  to  write  certain  words 
in  The  Book.  ~3ut  Mr.  Arnold's  new  view  of  the  mode  of  in- 
spiration is  altogether  destitute  of  authority  from  the  Scriptures, 
is  contrary  to  common  sense,  and,  if  received,  will  be  most  pernicious. 
We  give  it  in  his  own  words  :  "As  God  breathed,  or  more  literally 
inspired,  the  breath  of  life  into  the  dust-formed  body  of  Adam,  so  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  pleased  to  inspire  the  Bible  in  all  its  parts  with  His 
own  life  and  power,  in  spite  of  the  dn&t  of  seeming  imperfections, 
which  the  hyper-critical  eye  of  the  Higher  Criticism  seeks  to  magnify." 
This  mistaken  notion  is  followed  out.  We  are  gravely  warned  of  the 
danger  of  dissecting  the  Divine  mysteries  as  we  woiild  dissect  a  corpse. 
"  Scripture  must  be  apprehended,  in  theology  at  least,  in  its  organic 
comprehensiveness  and  connexion."  The  language  of  Paul,  most  ap- 
propriately used  of  individual  Christians  as  members  of  a  living 
organism — the  Church  of  which  Christ  is  the  living  Head — is  by  this 
author  perversely  applied  to  the  several  parts  of  the  written  Word. 
If  the  old  theory  be,  as  he  says  it  is,  "a  bad  theory,  which  cannot  be 
supported,"  this  new  theory  is  unspeakably  worse  ;  and,  as  to  support, 
none  is  given  except  the  bare  tuord  of  the  author,  which,  perhaps,  he 
holds  should  "supersede  "  all  other  kinds  of  support. 

Having,  as  he  supposes,  "  laid  bare  some  unorthodox  defection " 
among  our  forefathers  in  regard  to  their  "  characteristic  watch' 
word"  Inspiration,  the  author  comes  to  the  main  subject  of  his 
work,  the  Biblical  Criticism  of  the  Neological  movement.  The 
mythical  theory  of  the  Pentateuch,  Mr.  Arnold  ably  refutes  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  he  well  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  founded  on  the 
supposed  analogy  between  Hebrew  literature  and  that  of  other 
nations,  by  proving  that  in  many  respects  there  is  a  contrast 
instead  of  a  resemblance.  Copious  quotations  are  made  from  Plato's 
Republic,  proving  that  the  emphatic  protest  of  Plato  against  the 
"mythical  creations  of  Homer,"  was  based  on  moral  rather  than  his- 
torical grounds.     The  chapter  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  need 
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that  existed  in  England  for  "the  recent  infusion  of  German  Neology," 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  approaching  crisis,  if  it  be  pro- 
perly met.  The  essence  of  the  remedy  proposed  we  give  in  the  author's 
own  words  :  "  Whilst  therefore  we  seek  to  expose  the  shallow  preten- 
sions of  our  opponents,  let  us  re-examine  our  own  theological  arsenal, 
and  supply  the  deficiency,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  but 
with  regard  to  the  whole  Bible.  Rather  than  spend  breath  in  idle 
protests  or  unseemly  vituperation,  or  even  in  hasty,  undignified,  and 
superficial  refutations,  let  the  Church  of  England  thank  God,  and  take 

courage  in  the  work  now  before  her Feeble  counter-attacks,  or 

hollow  declamation  against  the  victims  of  scepticism,  will  give  place  to 
calm,  grave,  and  scholarly  productions  ;  and  public  prosecutions,  which 
seldom  fail  to  fan  the  subtle  flame  they  are  meant  to  extinguish,  will 
be  superseded  by  worthy  exposures  of  the  fallacies  of  specious  theo- 
logical abnegations."  Every  one  will  see  that  here  the  remedy,  so  far 
as  those  infected  with  Neology  are  concerned,  is  expressly  limited  to 
"  worthy  exposures "  of  their  fallacies.  And  if  this  be  all  that  the 
Church  has  to  do,  what  becomes  of  her  government  1  The  subject 
of  Church  government  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion been  neglected  by  the  Germans.  And  yet,  surely,  the  Church 
being  "a  living  organism,"  which  the  written  Word  is  not,  must,  in 
order  to  health,  possess  the  power  of  taking  in  and  retaining  what 
agrees  with  her  constitution,  and  of  casting  out  what  disagrees  with  it. 
This  element  of  power,  which  Mr.  Arnold  would  exclude  from  his 
remedy,  is  by  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  to  be  the  more  important  element 
of  the  two.  Speaking  of  the  teachers  of  erroneous  doctrines  among  the 
Corinthians,  he  says,  "  I  will  know  not  the  speech  of  them  that  are 
puffed  up,  but  the  power ;  for  the  government  (>j  ^amXtia)  of  God  is 
not  in  word,  but  in  power."  And  apart  from  Scripture  altogether,  the 
common  sense  of  Englishmen  is  shocked  at  the  proposal  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  men  for  controverting  the  doctrines  which  they  of  their 
own  accord  solemnly  swore  to  maintain  and  defend.  This  is  no  case 
of  persecution  or  of  martyrdom.  It  is  a  simple  case  of  fulfilment 
or  violation  of  a  contract.  That  the  contractors  are  in  this  case  clergy- 
men, or  even  bishops,  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  principle  involved. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  at  the  "  lay  multitude "  for  their 
want  of  learning,  they  are  not  so  destitute  of  it  as  to  render  expedient 
a  return  to  the  practice  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  giving  the  benefit  of 
clergy  to  disloyal  Churchmen. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  "  Unity  of  the  Pentateuch."  After  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  the  arguments  employed  to  prove  the  dualistic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  founded  on  the  use  of  the  names  Elohim 
and  Jehovah,  the  writer  gives  the  result.  He  says  :  "  After  a  century 
of  gigantic  but  aimless  toil,  such  as  the  German  mind  alone  could  sus- 
tain, what  is  the  result  1  Not  two  men,  living  or  dead,  are  found  to 
agree.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  are  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles." 
He  goes  on  to  examine  laboriously  and  minutely  the  various  argu- 
ments adduced  against  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  from  the 
necessary  connexion  of  its  parts,  and  their  mutual  dependence,  he 
proves  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  the  work  is  one.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  unity,  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole 
Bible,  the  author  is  enabled  to  solve,  as  we  think  in  a  simple  and 
clear  way,  the  passage  in  Exodus  vi.,  which  by  many  has  been  thought 
diffiicult.  "  The  sense  is  simply  that  this  covenant  name  (Jehovah)  was 
not  known  to  the  Fathers  in  its  full  meaning,  as  ')iomen  proprium,  by 
actual  experience.  This  is  the  emphatic  sense  in  the  original,  and  is 
confirmed  by  Ezekiel  xx.  9,  and  xxxviii.  23."  He  explains  it  further 
by  the  parallel  passages,  John  i.  17,  vii,  39.     Had  he  gone  deeper  into 
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the  Kiatter,  he  might  have  found  a  general  pirmciple  which  would  have 
cleared  up,  not  the  passage  in  Exodus  vi.  only,  but  also  others  that  are 
still  stumbling-blocks.  The  general  principle  is  this,  that  "  the  nega- 
tive particle  is  often  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  comparative  and  not 
in  an  absolute  sense.  This  same  principle  applies  also  to  Josephus,  as 
"Whiston  long  ago  observed  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  his  works. 

To  conclude  :  in  regard  to  the  minute  verbal  criiicism  of  words  and 
sentences,  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  volume,  and  in 
which  the  Germans,  from  their  excessive  subjectivism  are  prone  to  revel, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  unless  it  be  conducted  under  the 
guidance  of  common  sense,  it  will  not  be  beneficial  but  mischievous. 
Most  men  do  without  telescopes  and  microscopes  ;  and  in  order  to  use 
them  aright,  the  human  eye,  as  God  made  it,  is  indispensable.  The 
telescope  brings  to  our  view  distant  worlds  ;  but,  if  we  keep  it  con- 
stantly to  our  eye,  we  shall  stumble  over  obstacles  close  at  hand,  which 
the  use  of  the  naked  eye  would  have  enabled  us  to  avoid.  The  micro- 
scope reveals  new  beauties  in  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  or  in  the  corolla 
of  the  flower  by  the  wayside.  But  keep  it  at  your  eye  as  you  walk 
along,  and  it  will  hide  the  frightful  precipice  before  you  and  the  yawn- 
ing chasm  beyond.  N. 

Theotogische  Studien  und  Kritiken.    Jahrgang,  1865.     Erstes  Heft. 

This  important  journal  enters  upon  its  thirty-eighth  year  in  the  first 
number  for  1865,  just  published,  which  opens  with  a  short  preface  by 
Dr.  UUmann,  announcing  that  Dr.  Rothe,  of  Heidelberg,  has  retired 
from  ihe  joint- editorship,  and  that  his  place  is  to  be  supplied  by  Dr. 
Hundeshagen,  of  Heidelberg,  and  Professor  Riehm.  Dr.  Hundes- 
hagen  has  been  long  before  the  public,  and  occupies  a  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  living  divines  of  the  middle  or  "mediative"  school. 
Professor  Riehm  is  still  a  young  man,  an  admiring  disciple  of  the  late 
Professor  Umbreit,  and  Like  him  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  commences  in  this  number  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  Messianic  Prophecy,  which  promise  to  be  of  much  interest 
and  value.  His  German  style  is  pure,  perspicuous,  and  flowing,  and 
his  views  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  yet  developed,  seem  to  be  conceived 
in  a  spirit  equally  removed  from  narrowness  and  laxity.  The  second 
article  is  an  elaborate  and  able  critique  of  the  new  edition  of  Strauss's 
"  Leben  Jesu,"  by  Beck,  of  ReutHngen,  of  which  the  main  drift  is  to 
show  the  diflferences  between  the  earlier  and  the  latest  forms  of  that 
notorious  work,  and  to  point  out  the  melancholy  progress  which  its 
author  has  made  in  the  direction  of  a  total  abnegation  of  all  Christian 
thought  and  feeling.  Beck  maintains  that  Strauss  has  gone  back  to 
the  position  of  the  old  Stoics — he  is  a  modem  Julian,  who  has  aposta- 
tized from  Christianity  to  the  pagan  philosophy  of  the  Porch  ;  and,  like 
that  Imperial  dreamer,  he  imagines  that  his  apostacy  is  to  draw  after 
it  the  ruin  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  He  is  happily  compared 
to  the  Stoics  who  encountered  Paul  in  the  Agora  of  Athens,  and  spoke 
contemptuously  of  him  as  a  aneftfioXoyoQ — a  picker-up  and  retailer  of 
worthless  notions.  And  in  the  eye  of  Strauss,  Paul  is  really  nothing 
better.  Strange  to  say,  he  regards  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as 
the  chief  Judaizer  of  Christianity,  who  did  more  than  any  of  Christ's 
first  disciples  did  to  pervert  and  corrupt  the  true  mind  and  teaching  of 
the  Master,  by  overlaying  his  person  and  work  with  the  Messianic  ideas 
and  superstitions  of  the  Jewish  mind.  The  antagonism  which  is  here 
haid  bare  between  Strauss  and  Baur  is  very  remarkable.  To  Baur,  St. 
Paul  is  the  least  Jewish  of  all  the  apostles,  and  has  most  of  the  free 
and  large  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  to  Strauss,  St.  Paul  is  the 
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greatest  Judaizer  of  the  whole  apostolic  college.  With  Baur,  the  differ- 
ence between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  in  this  respect  is  exaggerated 
into  an  antagonism  which  rent  the  primitive  Church  into  two  hostile 
parties  ;  and,  to  explain  the  healing  of  this  alleged  but  imaginary 
breach  by  mutual  approximations  and  concessions,  he  assumes  a  post- 
apostolic  date  for  most  of  the  New  Testament  books,  which  he  prepos- 
terously maintains  to  have  been  written  in  the  second  century,  for  th« 
purpose  of  heljiing  and  persuading  this  happy  reconciliation.  But 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  certainty  attainable  on  such  questions  by 
the  methods  of  recent  criticism,  when  we  find  the  two  foremost  pro- 
fessors of  this  criticism  contradicting  each  other  so  flatly  on  a  point  of 
such  fundamental  importance  as  this  1  St.  Paul,  says  Baur,  was  of 
all  the  apostles  the  freest  from  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  No,  say* 
Strauss,  St.  Paul  was  more  than  any  of  them  infected  with  that  spirit. 
In  fact,  Baur  does  not  shrink  from  insinuating  that  St.  Paul  was 
broader  and  more  catholic  in  his  thoughts  than  the  Master  himself,  so 
as  sometimes  to  leave  on  his  reader  the  impression  that,  in  bis  opinion, 
the  apostle  was  more  truly  the  founder  of  Christianity  in  its  universal 
form  than  Christ  himself ;  whereas  Strauss  affirms  the  exact  opposite 
of  this — viz.,  that  St.  Paul  did  more  to  narrow  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity into  a  form  of  Judaism  than  all  the  other  apostles  put  together 
— not  having  had  the  same  direct  acquaintance  as  they  with  the  true 
facts  of  Christ's  life  and  ministry.  Can  both  these  theories  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  be  true  ?  Do  they  not  cancel  and  destroy  each  other  ? 
But  of  the  two,  Strauss's  theory  is  immensely  the  worse.  Its  audacity 
is  astounding.  It  makes  Paul  the  great  perverter  of  true  Christianity, 
instead  of  the  greatest  of  all  its  expounders  and  promulgators.  It 
represents  his  epistles  as  so  far  from  being  the  most  ancient  written 
Bouices  of  pure  Christian  thought,  that  they  are  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  mischievous  monuments  of  its  corruption  and  degradation. 
In  a  word,  the  work  of  Dr.  Strauss  in  the  world  is  to  undo  the  work 
of  St.  Paul,  to  restore  what  he  destroyed,  to  recover  what  he  lost. 
Was  there  ever  so  flagrant  an  instance  of  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdwm  ? 

L. 

The  Early  Scottish  Church.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland 
from  the  First  to  the  Twelfth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
McLauchlan,  M.A.,  F.S.A.S.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1864. 

Mr.  McLauchlan's  work  has  appeared  too  recently  to  admit  of  our 
reviewing  it  in  this  number  with  the  deliberation  and  fulness  which 
its  importanc*  demands.  We  reserve  such  a  review  for  an  early  future 
number,  but  we  cannot  withhold  the  present  brief  notice,  in  token  of 
the  hearty  welcome  with  which  we  receive  the  volume,  and  to  express 
the  warm  thanks  which  we  think  due  to  its  excellent  author. 

The  work  is  an  eminently  seasonable  one  in  several  respects.  Few 
of  our  readers,  probably,  are  aware  what  a  large  number  of  able  and 
learned  works  have  appeared  of  late  years,  bearing,  more  or  less 
directly,  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Scottish  Church — we  mean  its 
pre-raediseval  and  early  mediaeval  periods.  Not  to  mention  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  in  scattered  and  casual  rays,  by  numerous 
publications  of  our  antiquarian  clubs  and  societies,  this  portion  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history,  either  in  whole  or  in  detached  parts,  has  been 
formally  treated  and  discussed  by  many  recent  authors  of  note,  both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  including  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Skene,  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson,  Mr.  Grub,  of  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, minister  of  Crieff',  Dr.  Todd,  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Reeves,  of 
Armagh  ;  and  Dr.  Cunningham  is  the  only  author  of  the  number  who 
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has  looked  at  the  subject  from  a  Presbyterian  point  of  view,  and 
allowed  due  weight  to  the  evidence  which  Bede,  Fordun,  and  other 
ancient  authorities  supply,  in  proof  of  some  fundamental  constitutional 
characteristics  of  the  early  Scottish  Church  as  distinguished  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  it  is  surely  to  be  regretted,  even  in  the  interest 
of  historical  science  and  thorough  discussion,  that  this  important  field 
of  research  should  have  been  left  almost  exclusively  of  late  in  the 
hands  of  Episcopalian  writers  ;  to  whose  learning  and  ability,  indeed, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  accord  all  due  appreciation,  but  wbose  eccle- 
siastical leanings  have  predisposed  them  to  do  less  than  justice  to  some 
highly  important  parts  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  special  value  of 
Mr.  McLauchlan's  work  at  the  present  time.  The  author  is  evidently 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  field,  from  the 
very  earliest  to  the  very  latest  date.  His  perfect  command  of  the 
Celtic  languages  and  records  gives  him  a  conspicuous  advantage,  in  the 
use  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  and  Gaelic  authorities  ;  and  combining 
with  all  this  learning  acute  perception,  sound  judgment,  a  high  degree 
of  moderation  and  candour,  and  a  profound  love  for  his  subject,  he 
has  been  able  to  produce  a  work  which  will  not  only  be  highly 
acceptable  to  Presbyterian  readers,  but  will  command,  we  are  con- 
fident, the  respect  and  attention  even  of  those  who  deem  it  a  matter 
of  importance  to  maintain  that  the  primitive  Church  of  Scotland  was 
an  Episcopal  Church. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  McLauchlan's  volume  induced  us 
to  postpone  our  promised  article  on  the  Culdees,  as  we  wished  to 
compare  the  results  of  his  studies  on  that  subject  with  those  ob- 
tained by  Professor  Ebrard,  of  Erlangen.  In  a  future  number  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  this  comparison, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  have  an  important  additional  reason  for  not 
regretting  the  postponement  which  has  taken  place,  in  the  recent 
publication  by  Dr.  Reeves  of  an  elaborate  Dissertation  on  the  same 
theme.  It  appears  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy," 
and  is  marked  by  all  the  wonted  accuracy  and  exhaustiveness  of  that 
eminent  antiquary  in  the  statement  and  accumulation  of  facts ;  however 
much  we  may  be  compelled  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  ecclesiastical 
interpretation  which  the  facts  admit  of  and  warrant. 

The  Tree  of  Promise ;  or,  the  Mosaic  Economy  a  Dispensation  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace.  By  the  late  Rev.  Aiexander  Stewart,  of 
Cromarty;  with  a  Biographical  Notice.  Edinburgh  :  Kennedy.  1864. 

The  name  of  this  author  is  a  sufficient  certificate  to  the  book.  At  the 
time  of  Dr.  Candlish's  appointment  to  the  chair  of  theology,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Alexander  Stewart,  of  Cromarty,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  pulpit  of  Free  St.  George's — the  highest 

{)ractical  testimony  to  his  power  and  genius  as  a  preacher.  His 
amented  death,  ere  the  translation  could  be  accomplished,  called  forth 
from  the  pen  of  Hugh  Miller  a  tribute  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  passages  that  noble  writer  has  left  behind  him.  "  Com- 
pared," he  says,  "  with  other  theologians  in  this  department " — the  ex- 
position of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  and  Sacrifices — "we  have  felt  under 
his  ministry  as  if — when  admitted  to  the  company  of  some  party  of 
modem  savans  employed  in  deciphering  a  hieroglyphic-covered  obelisk 
of  the  desert,  and  here  successful  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  an 
isolated  sign,  and  there  of  a  detached  symbol — we  had  been  suddenly 
joined  by  some  sage  of  the  olden  time,  to  whom  the  mysterious 
inscription  was  but  a  piece  of  common  language,  written  in  a  familiar 
alphabet,  and  who  could  read  off  fluently  and  as  a  whole  what  the 
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others  could  but  darkly  and  painfully  guess  at  in  detached  and  broken 
parts."  It  is  fortunate  that  this  posthumous  volume  is  on  the  very 
subject  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  thus  said,  by  so  competent  a 
judge,  to  have  so  marvellously  excelled.  And  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  the  volume  will  constrain  every  one  able  to  form  an  opinion  to 
ratify  Hugh  Miller's  judgment.  It  contains  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  theology,  and  as  seasonable  as  it  is  valuable.  It  expounds  the 
whole  ritual,  first  the  real  and  then  the  typical  import  of  all  the 
sacrifices  and  whole  priestly  action  under  the  Mosaic  economy.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  vague  spiritualizing,  which  is  so  haphazard  and 
unsatisfactory,  so  arbitrary  and  endless.  It  is  not  the  shallow  rhetoric 
of  mere  simile  that  the  author  draws  upon,  but  the  profound  principle 
of  analogy,  and  he  wields  it  with  such  ease  and  power  that  the  two 
priesthoods  of  type  and  antitype  are  made  to  throw  most  abundant 
reciprocal  illustration  on  each  other.  The  light  from  Christ's  priest- 
hood is  made  to  present  the  multitude  and  variety  of  sacrificial  services 
under  Aaron  in  the  light  of  a  grand  unity,  while  the  individual  terms 
of  the  series  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  erne,  are  successively  employed  to 
reveal  that  variety  and  plenitude  of  truth  in  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and  oneness,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
Archbishop  Whately  has  tried  to  lay  down  the  position  that,  while  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  brought  salvation,  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  fact  without  inquiring  into  the  how.  And  it  is  a 
favourite  notion  with  not  a  few.  Let  any  intelligent  student  of 
Scripture  read  this  volume,  and  say  whether  it  be  not  most  manifest 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  inquire  into  and  understand 
the  how,  and  give  God  a  great  revenue  of  glory  in  that  he  has 
enlightened  us.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  lights  up  the  fact — the 
historical  fact  —  with  abundant  and  variegated  illustration  of  the 
rationale.  To  suppress  this  light  were  irreverence  and  ingratitude. 
To  deal  in  this  way  with  astronomical  science  would  leave  the  astro- 
nomy of  observation  and  the  telescope,  but  destroy  the  astronomy  of 
Newton  and  Lagrange.  Hugh  Miller  knew  better.  He  has  put  Chalmers 
and  Stewart,  as  theologians,  in  such  rank  as  Newton  and  Lagrange 
hold  in  physical  science  ;  and  the  noble  book  which  we  have  just  read 
with  equal  instruction  and  delight  will  prove  to  multitudes  that  Hugh 
Miller's  eloquent  tribute  to  his  minister  was  right.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  sense  in  which  this  work  will  be  called  fragmentary.  It  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  a  posthumous  production.  But  the  fragmentariness 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  There  is  nothing  fragmentary  in  the  im- 
pression it  will  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  and  unbiassed 
reader — th^  impression  of  an  illuminated  majestic  temple  of  truth, 
replenished  with  the  peculiar  sacerdotal  glory  of  all  manner  of  priestly 
and  sacrificial  transactions,  pointing  to  the  covenanted  oblation  and 
intercession  of  the  Royal  and  Eternal  High  Priest  of  Zion.  We  com- 
mend the  book  very  specially  to  students  of  theology.  It  would 
constitute  an  admirable  gift  for  some  of  our  wealthy  and  nobly  bene- 
ficent laymen  to  disseminate  among  the  future  pastors  of  the  Church. 

Christian  Certainty.  By  Samuel  Wainwright,  Vicar  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Micklegate,  York ;  Author  of  "  Voices  from  the  Sanctuary." 
London  :  Hatchard  and  Co.,  Piccadilly.     1865. 

This  volume  has  reached  us  just  as  we  were  going  to  press  ;  but  even 
from  the  hasty  glance  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  we  can  perceive 
that  it  displays  no  small  amount  of  learning,  research,  and  reflection. 
Mr.  WainwrigKl's  plan  is  very  comprehensive,  including  "the  Diffi- 
culties felt  by  some,  the  Doubts  which  perplex  many,  the  Sophisms 
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which  bewilder  more,  and  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  itnmoTable  and  in' 
fallible  Certainty  which  ia  within  the  reach  of  all."  Under  these 
heads,  the  author  treats  of  the  "Objections  raised  by  Rationalistic 
critics,  the  Doubts  suggested  by  Science,  Interpretation,  Inspiration, 
the  Antiquity  of  Man,  Plurality  of  Haces,  the  Deluge,  Eternity  of 
Punishment,  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  &c.  The  work,  therefore,  may 
be  viewed  as  a  memorial  in  which  those  desirous  of  reaching  "  certainty" 
in  the  things  wherein  they  have  been  instructed  may  find  the  argu- 
ments which  are  scattered  through  a  variety  of  publications  con-, 
densed  within  a  readable  compass,  and  presented  in  a  style  at  once 
pleasing  and  persuasive. 

Money:  a  Popular  Exposition  in  Rough  Notes,  with  Remarks  on 
Stewardship  and  Systematic  Beneficence.  By  T.  Binnby.  Jaokson, 
Walford,  and  Hodder.     1865. 

These  "  Rough  Notes,"  marked  by  all  the  shrewd  common  sense  and 
terse  thinking  of  Mr.  Binney,  will,  doubtless,  coming  from  such  a 
*'  bank,"  get  into  general  "  circulation,"  and  realize  no  small  amount 
of  "money"  for  the  noble  purposes  which  he  contemplates.  The 
principles  of  Christian  giving  are  elucidated  with  singular  clearness, 
vindicated  from  misapprehension  with  great  success,  and  enforced  with 
all  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  the  writer. 

Sketches  from  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  dharles  Smith  Bird,  M.A.,  F.L.S.^ 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Gainsborongh, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  By  the  Rev. 
Claude  Smith  Bird,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Clareborough,  Retford, 
Notts.     London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.     1864. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  a  pious,  devoted,  and  useful  servant  of 
Christ,  whose  gentle  and  amiable  virtues  shine  in  every  page,  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  during  life,  and  now  shed 
a  sweet  perfume  over  his  memory.  A  warm-hearted  but  Liberal- 
minded  Churchman,  a  staunch  Protestant  and  vigorous  anti-Tractarian 
divine,  a  keen  and  accomplished  entomologist,  a  lover  of  quiet  sports, 
of  good  men,  and  of  little  children,  Mr.  Bird  was  indeed  one  of  "  the 
saints  in  the  earth,  the  excellent."  His  intercourse  with  Wilberforce 
furnishes  us  with  two  anecdotes  which  we  may  transcribe  : — 

WILBERFORCE  AND    SHERIDAN. 

**The  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Anderson  related  to  Mr.  Bird  an  anecdote  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  showing  the  reproach  he  had  to  bear  for  Christ. 
Sheridan  was  late  in  his  revels  one  night,  and  going  home  intoxicated, 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  the  gutter.  There  he  lay  tUl  a  policeman 
picked  him  up,  and  asked  his  name.  He  had  just  sense  enough  left 
to  answer  Wilberforce!  Help  arrived  and  he  was  taken  home.  Early 
next  morning,  the  rumour  spread  like  wild-fire,  that  Wilberforce  had 
been  picked  up  drunk  in  the  streets.  Sir  Charles  was  in  town  at  the 
time,  and  said  it  was  quite  shocking  to  see  the  exulting  satisfaction 
displayed  among  the  members  of  Parliament  on  the  occasion.  They 
rejoiced  at  the  Christian  leader's  imaginary  fall." 

ROBERT  WILBERFORCE. 

"  When  Mr.  Bird  saw  Mr.  Wilberforce  again,  his  son  Robert  was 
present,  and  argued  a  good  deal  with  the  old  gentleman,  describing  to 
him  the  famous  sermons  of  J.  H.  Newman  in  Oxford.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force could  not  comprehend  tiiem,  and  Mr.  Bird  was  struck  with  his 
perplexity.  He  kept  saying,  *  What  is  that,  Robert  ?  Tell  me  that 
again.'  " 
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Art  I. — The  English  Episcopates. 

TAKEN  in  its  entirety  of  origin,  influence,  and  reflex  action, 
the  Episcopate  of  Christendom  is  one  of  the  widest  of  the 
wide  themes  of  research.  The  topic  is  one ;  the  ramifica- 
tions almost  endless.  With  these  elongated  forms  of  de- 
velopment we  do  not  intend  to  deal.  We  shall  have  to  do 
with  what  Dr  Chalmers  would  call  the  ab  intra  rather  than 
the  ab  extra,  and  this  restricted  to  the  Episcopate  as  seen 
in  England.  It  will  pave  the  way  along  which  we  intend  to 
travel,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  British  Isles  received  and 
retained  a  very  large,  if  not  indeed  the  largest,  portion  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  primitive  episcopacy ;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this  adherence  to  the  original  form  that  we 
discover  such  evident  traces  of  the  difficulties  which  Eome 
experienced,  first  in  establishing,  and  afterwards  in  consoli- 
dating her  own  distinctive  polity.  The  exotic  brought  over 
by  Augustine  required  time  to  climatize.  But  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  even  after  this  polity  had  become  established,  it 
nevertheless  not  only  left  standing  numerous  evidences  of 
the  principles  it  had  supplanted,  but  actually  incorporated 
some  few,  at  least,  of  these  principles  into  that  "  rule  of 
Christianity  which,  by  the  endeavours  of  Augustine,  first 
appeared  from  this  archiepiscopal  see."*  The  British 
bishops  had  repelled  the  attempt  to  engraft  that  Eule  upon 
their  system  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  and  the  Scottish 

*  Epistle  of  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  948. 
VOL.  XIV. — NO.  LII.  Q 
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bishops,  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman,  not  only  withdrew 
themselves  from  it,  but  established  their  own  kind  of  epis- 
copal government  in  nearly  every  part  of  England;  so  much 
so,  that  Bede  tells  us  that  out  of  the  seven  or  eight  bishops 
then  in  England,  "  there  was  no  other  bishop  in  all  Britain 
canonically  ordained  besides  that  Wini."  * 

All  the  bishops  except  this  one  (and  he  illustrious  for 
having  purchased  the  see  of  London  with  money,  for  which 
he  had  to  perform  penance,  and  according  to  canon  law  ren- 
dered it  more  than  doubtful  whether  all  his  ofi&cial  acts  were 
not  ah  initio  void)  took  their  ordination  from  the  Scottish 
race. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  their  episcopate  in  England,  these 
bishops  had  preserved  an  imcompromising  adherence  to  the 
original  form  of  episcopacy.  They  never  amalgamated 
with  that  of  Kome.  Thrice  were  they  denounced :  first  at 
Whitby,  in  664,  when  Colman,  "  perceiving  that  his  doctrine 
was  rejected,  and  his  sect  despised,"  t  went  back  to  lona; 
next  by  Ecbricht,  archbishop  of  York,  in  740 ;  and,  lastly,  by 
the  National  Council  held  in  816,  mainly  because  "  it  was 
not  known  by  whom  they  had  been  ordained,  as  they  had  no 
such  order  as  that  of  metropolitans,  nor  paid  any  regard  to 
other  orders."  | 

This  notable  decree  was  passed  more  than  200  years  after 
Augustine  had  "first"  brought  in  his  "Rule  of  Christianity:" 
a  very  conclusive  proof  that  another  order  of  episcopacy 
than  that  of  Eome  had  taken  deep  root  in  England,  or  "  the 
sect"  which  had  been  despised  in  664  would  not  have  been 
of  sufl&cient  importance  to  be  re-condemned  in  816. 

The  decree  is  still  more  remarkable.  It  repudiates  cer- 
tain men  because  they  had  repudiated  "metropolitans." 
Why  was  this  ?  Simply  because  each  party  had  cogent  rea- 
sons on  its  side  :  the  Roman  episcopates  because,  without 
metropolitans,  the  foundation  of  the  popedom  was  taken 
away;  and  the  Scottish  episcopates,  because  metropolitans 
had  not  formed  any  part  of  the  original  episcopal  polity. 
Their  bishops,  like  the  first  race,  had  received  their  appoint- 
ment direct  from  the  church ;  whereas  the  metropolitan 
obtained  his  appointment  from,  and  was  an  engraft  by,  the 
crown.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  first  principle, 
although  somewhat  curtailed  and  crippled,  was  yet  preserved 
by  one  of  the  Kentish  kings,  when  he  renounced  all  right  to 
interfere  in  the  election  of  a  bishop  .§    A  still  more  remark- 

*  Bede,  lib,  iii.  c.  xxviii.  a.d.  665.  f  Ibid.  c.  xxvi. 

1  J  'hnson's  Ecclesiastical  Laws. 

§  See  his  Laws  in  Johnson's  Collection,  a.d.  692,  repeated  and  extolled  in 
the  law  of  the  king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  742. 
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able  fact,  however,  remains  to  be  told  and  confirmed.     It  is 
this  : — There  are  now 

SOME  BISHOPS  WHO  ARE  ONLY  PAROCHIAL. 

We  do  not  here  refer  to  those  bishops  who  are  designated 
"  parochial"  by  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians  ;  neither 
do  we  refer  to  the  historic  fact,  that  in  England  bishops 
were  said  to  exercise  their  functions  within  a  certain  geo- 
graphical limit,  which  was  called  a  parish;  for  the  word 
diocess  was  seldom  used,  nor  was  it  at  all  employed  in 
England,  with  authority  from  the  pope,  until  the  year 
A.D.  1138.  To  neither  of  these  matters  do  we  here  refer,  but 
to  a  certain  class  of  episcopates,  who  have  no  superiors  above 
them,  nor  suffragans  under  them ;  but  who  are  emphatically 
independent  of  both  diocesan  and  archbishop  ;  who  possess 
independent  rights  of  their  own,  by  virtue  of  institution,  to 
what  is  called  "  a  living."  It  is  true  this  class  of  episcopates 
may  be  said  to  be  a  dissolving  remnant  of  the  earliest  of 
the  early  bishops.  Still,  as  a  remnant,  it  is  replete  with 
deep  historic  interest ;  and  when  seen,  even  in  its  retiring 
element,  teaches  lessons  which  we  do  well  now  to  learn. 

The  case  stands  thus  : — There  are  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
what  are  called  Peculiars.  They  are  single  parishes,  or 
several  parishes  grouped  together,  which  have  placed  over 
them  an  authority  that  is  wholly  independent  of  the  diocesan. 
They  arose  from  various  causes.  Sometimes  they  formed 
parts  of  the  monastic  institutions  ;  *  at  other  times  they 
were  created  by  popes,  who,  by  this  means,  sought  to  curb, 
or  at  least  lessen,  the  power  of  the  English  bishops,  who,  as 
a  general  rule,  were  inimical  to  Eoman  pontiffs ;  and  at  times 
they  obtained  legal  existence  by  force  of  one  of  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  prescriptive  rights.  There  they  were,  how- 
ever, and  there  they  still  are,  be  their  original  source  what 
it  may.  Now,  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  that  as  late  back 
as  A.D.  1279,  Archbishop  Peckham  ("roaring  John,"  he  was 
vulgarly  called)  said,  "We  entreat  all  exempt  religious  priests 
and  seculars  too,  if  there  be  any  such,  that  they  freely  com- 
ply with  this  ordinance  (saving  the  privileges  of  their  exemp- 
tion in  other  respects),  or  at  least  do,  by  their  own  authority, 
ordain  it  to  be  observed.  They  are  to  know  that  we  will 
thank  them  for  their  good  will,  and  shall  lament  to  find 
them  otherwise  disposed."  And  in  1281  we  hear  him  again 
say,  "We  forbid"  (certain  things  which  no  one  was  to  pre- 
sume to  do),  "unless  he  be  exempt  from  the  ordinary  juris- 

*  For  instance,  Edgar,  in  his  Charter  of  Freedom  to  St  Peter's  (now  Peter- 
borougli),  says,  "  I  free  it  thus,  that  no  bishop  have  there  any  comiraud 
without  the  abbot  of  the  minster." — JBedet  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  9G8. 
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diction,  both    Diocesan  and    Metropolitical,  by  the  express 
tenor  of  his  privilege."* 

These  "  Peculiars"  had  all  the  authority  of  the  bishop's 
courts.  They  had  the  right  of  granting  probate  of  wills, 
took  cognizance  of  matrimonial  causes,  and  in  fact  exer- 
cised all  the  legal  jurisdiction  claimed  or  exercised  by 
diocesan  or  archiepiscopal  courts.  Hence,  "by  virtue  of 
his  institution,"  the  rector  of  Ban  well  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells  (with  less  than  2000  population),  imprisoned  a 
man  and  his  wife  in  Glamorgan  county  gaol  for  three 
months, t  "  for  the  lawful  correction  of  their  manners  and 
health  of  their  souls."  As  courts  of  law  these  Peculiars  were 
deprived  of  their  powers  at  the  time  the  new  Court  of 
Probate  and  Matrimonial  Causes  was  created.  But  they 
retained  all  their  other  rights,  rights  that  are  emphatically 
episcopal.  An  attempt  was  recently  made  to  sweep  these 
away  as  well ;  and  hence  the  bill  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  session  of  1864,  sought  to 
extinguish  all  the  privileges  and  rights  exercised  by  those 
who  possess  "exempt  or  peculiar  jurisdiction."  The  bill 
was  withdrawn,  and  so  the  whole  question  remains  as  it  was 
before.  One  oth^r  feature  of  these  Peculiars  must  not  be 
omitted.  It  is  this : — Many  of  them  belong  to  lords  of 
manors,  who  appoint  the  rector  or  vicar,  and  thus  create  for 
themselves  a  bishop.  Hence  "the  living  of  Wolborough"  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter,  "belongs  to  Lord  Courtenay,  and  is  a 
donative,  and  not  subject  to  the  bishop's  visitation  or  juris- 
diction in  any  respect. "J  And  hence  too,  the  peculiar  of 
Buildwas  Abbey,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who,  in  his  grant  to  the 
"clerk,"  says,  "He  shall  have,  exercise,  hold  and  enjoy  all, 
and  all  manner  of  spiritual  jurisdiction."]:  The  population 
does  not  exceed  300.  Again  :  of  prebends  there  are  88  who 
exercise  similar  jurisdiction;  of  rectors  or  vicars,  63  (the  see 
of  Winchester  alone  having  45  of  this  last  number);  of 
deans  or  sub-deans,  there  are  44;  and  of  lords  of  manors, 
48.§  Perhaps  there  are  few,  if  any,  impartial  persons  but 
will  admit  it  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the  foregoing  facts, 
that  the  English  Church  has  recognised,  and  by  its  practice 
ratified  the  principle,  that  neither  the  number  of  churches, 
nor  extent  of  territory,  are  required  to  constitute  an  Episco- 
pate. He  can  be  a  bishop,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term, 
as  well  over  three  hundred  as  over  three  hundred  thousand 

•  Johuson's  Ecclesiastical  Laws, 

f  Report  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1832  and  1842,  page  570. 
t  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  April  1829,  pp.  i5  ;  82,  No.  177. 
§  Report  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission  1842,  page  662. 
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persons ;  and  that  in  a  village  having  but  one  church,  as  in 
a  diocese  having  one  thousand  churches,  and  that  within  the 
very  boundary  where  the  greater  power  might  be  supposed  to 
absorb  the  lesser  one.  We  have  here  produced  authentic 
records,  which  spread  over  a  period  of  six  hundred  years. 
Long,  however,  as  is  that  period,  it  is  not  the  fountain-head 
of  the  great  principle  to  which  these  records  relate,  and  by 
which  it  is  placed  beyond  dispute.  You  must  destroy  the 
constitutions  of  Peckham  in  a.d.  1279  and  1281 ;  nay,  you  must 
repeal  the  statutes*  which  declare  all  the  constitutions  shall 
be  used  and  exercised  "  as  they  were  afore  the  passing  of  the 
Act"  of  Henry  VIII.,  before  you  can  evade  or  impair  the 
force  of  the  deduction  now  drawn.  And  more  than  this,  the 
records  quoted  do  not  shew  the  date  when  the  principle  for 
which  we  now  contend  was  first  enunciated.  They  do 
not  refer  to  the  precise  period,  when  this  distinctive  principle 
of  the  episcopate  in  England  first  arose;  on  the  contrary, 
they  carry  you  back  to  an  institution  which  had  had  an 
existence  long  anterior  to  their  date.  It  will  immediately 
occur  to  the  reader  that  there  must  have  been  some  underly- 
ing principle  recognised,  and  at  work,  or  this  state  of  things 
could  never  have  been  referred  to  in  the  way  they  were  by 
Peckham.  You  have  this  ancient  underlying  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  fact,  that 

THE    PKESBYTER    WAS    EQUAL    TO    THE    BISHOP. 

The  presbyter  belongs  to,  and  stands  at  the  head  of,  an  order 
which  contains  things  that  inhere  in  it :  whereas  the  bishop 
holds  only  an  office  which  involves  duties  originally  performed 
by,  but  afterwards  assigned  by  the  presbyter  to,  the  bishop. 

This  opens  out  the  question,  why  and  how,  bishops  arose  ? 
Our  guide  here  shall  be  Jerome.  He  says  "Before  that,  by 
the  instinct  of  the  devil,  there  were  parties  in  religion,  the 
churches  were  governed  by  the  common  council  of  presbyters. 
But  because  every  one  thought  those  he  baptized  were 
his  own,  rather  than  Christ's,  it  was  determined  in  the  whole 
world  that  one  of  the  presbyters,  chosen  out  of  and  by  the  other 
presbyters,  should  be  set  above  the  rest,  to  whom  all  care  of 
the  church  should  belong,  and  so  the  seeds  of  schism  be 
taken  away."  And  again,  "Among  the  ancients  the  pres- 
byters were  the  same  with  the  bishop;  but,  by  little  and  little, 
the  whole  care  was  devolved  on  one,  that  so  the  very  nurseries 
of  dissensions  might  be  plucked  up.  As  the  presbyters  know 
that,  by  the  custom  of  the  church,  they  are  subject  to  him 
who  is  their  president,  so  let  the  bishops  know  that  they  are 

*  25th  Henry  VIII.  chap.  xix.  sect,  vii.,  revived  by  the  1st  Elizabeth  chap.  i. 
•ect.  iii.  and  x. 
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above  the  presbyters  more  hy  the  custom  of  the  church  than  by 
the  real  appointment  of  the  Lord."  And  again,  "If  any  one 
should  think  it  our  opinion,  and  not  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  bishop  and  presbyter  are  the  same,  let  him  read  the 
words  of  the  apostle  (Philippians  i.  1).  At  that  time,  they 
called  the  same  persons  bishops  that  they  called  presbyters  ; 
therefore  he  speaks  indifferently  of  bishops  as  of  presbyters."* 

The  main  principle  which  Jerome  here  maintains,  the  old 
English  Church  endorsed.  The  greatest  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity in  that  church  was  Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  a.d. 
957.  In  the  canons  which  pass  under  his  name,  he  tells  us  in 
the  preamble  that  "the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the  canoni- 
cal decrees,  are  in  effect  abolished;"  and  therefore  he  set  about 
the  work  of  reformation.  Among  many  other  things,  he  brings 
out  the  position  which  the  presbyter  and  the  bishop  occupied, 
in  these  words:  "Presbyter,  mass  priest,  or  elder,  not  that  he 
is  old,  otherwise  than  in  wisdom.  He  halloweth  God's  housel 
as  our  Saviour  commanded.  There  is  no  more  between  a 
bishop  and  a  priest,  but  that  the  bishop  is  appointed  to 
ordain,  and  to  bishop  children,  and  to  hallow  churches,  and 
to  take  care  of  God's  rights :  for  they  would  be  abundantly 
too  many  if  every  priest  did  this.  He  hath  the  same  order, 
but  the  other  is  more  honourable.  There  is  no  order,  but 
these  sevent  appointed  by  ecclesiastical  institution." 

The  church  had,  from  a  very  early  period,  clung  to  the 
mystical  number  "  seven."  The  sacraments  were  made  to 
be  seven,  and  the  orders  reckoned  seven  also.  In  each  case 
the  appointment  was  the  work  of  time ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
originally  the  sacraments  were  two,  and  only  two.  So  the 
ministers  were  two,  and  only  two ;  and  these  passed  under 
the  name  of  ministers,  rather  than  that  of  orders ;  indeed, 
"order"  is  an  ecclesiastical,  and  not  a  scriptural,  term. 
But  seeing  it  is  one  of  very  ancient  use,  we  employ  it  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  that  even  here,  the  question  before  us 
acquires  additional  force.  As  there  are  those  who  deem  the 
stronghold  of  authority  to  be  that  of  antiquity,  we  take  the 
ground  they  themselves  determinately  select. 

Thus  far  then  we  find  two  ancient  authorities  in  the 
church  united  upon  two  main  points  in  the  Episcopate: 
Jerome  and  Elfric,  both  agree  to  give  up  the  divine  ap- 
pointment of  bishops.  They  had  their  origin  as  a  distinct 
class  in  "  ecclesiastical  appointment,"  or  the  "  custom  of 

*  Jerome,  Com.  in  Titum,  0pp.,  torn.  ix.  page  103. 

t  These  were  the  ostiary,  lector,  acolyth,  exorcist,  sub  deacon,  tlencon, 
and  presbyter.  Each  "  order"  had  its  appropriate  ordination,  and  the  early 
churches  sustained  each  order  by  grants  of  money  out  of  the  common  ecclesi- 
astical fund. 
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the  church,"  and,  "little  by  little,"  gained  ascendant 
favour.  Again,  both  unite  in  shewing  that,  after  the 
"office"  was  instituted,  the  "order"  still  retained  pre- 
eminence, so  far  as  its  essential  element  was  concerned. 
Each  of  the  seven  orders  carried  along  with  it  an  appor- 
tioned "  degree  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  which 
at  once  cumulated  and  culminated  in  the  presbyter.  Be- 
yond him  they  did  not  reach.  The  bishop,  as  such,  acquired 
no  "  gifts,"  which,  as  presbyter,  he  did  not  previously  possess. 
The  distinction  was  drawn  in  a.d.  725,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  civil  position  of  the  seven  orders  or  degrees ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  position  is  still  more  vividly  exhibited  in  a.d. 
1281,  when  Peckham,  in  his  "  Constitutions,"  declared  that 
"  orders  "  formed  one  "  of  the  seven  sacraments,  each  one 
of  which  impressed  a  character  on  the  soul,  and  an  increase 
of  grace  was  received."  Still  further,  such  as  receive  them 
were  "  publicly  to  be  instructed  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  con- 
cerning the  distinction  of  orders,  offices,  and  characters." 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  unusual  pains  were  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  distinction  which  the  church  had  now  for 
many  centuries  kept  up.  Nor  was  the  distinction  so  much 
as  attempted  to  be  silently  done  away,  until  (as  we  shall 
presently  see)  the  time  of  the  Eeformation.  But  even  that 
imperfect  attempt  did  not  contravene  the  old  constitutional 
law  of  the  church,  viz.,  that  "office,"  how  honourable  soever  it 
might  be,  could  not,  and  did  not,  pretend  to  impart  any,  much 
less  an  "  increase  of  grace  :"  that  grace  inheres  "in  every 
order,"  and  in  that  only.  The  truth  is,  this  "mass  priest  " 
of  Elfric  was  of  more  importance  than  the  bishop.  The  priest 
or  presbyter  "  hallowed  God's  housel,"  or  the  eucharistic 
bread  and  wine.  This  act  was  of  higher  value  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  church,  then  as  now,  than  the  official  acts  of  the 
bishop,  seeing  that  he  could  not  convey  any  grace  by  virtue 
of  his  office.;  whereas,  the  presbyter  could  and  did  impart  a 
portion  of  the  grace  which  he  by  virtue  of  his  "  order"  had 
obtained.  He  was  not  merely  the  reservoir,  but  the  channel 
through  which  the  entire  system  of  sacramental  efficacy  was 
either  consolidated  or  dispensed.  Theoretically,  ecclesiasti- 
cally, and  historically,  "  the  seven  graces  of  the  Spirit  "  stop 
at  the  presbyter. 

That  we  do  not  assert  what  is  not  established  by  evidence, 
will  become  apparent  when  we  take  into  account  the  decla- 
ration of  Elfric,  that  if  "  every  priest  "  did  what  the  bishop 
did,  "  they  would  be  abundantly  too  many ;"  so  that  he 
confirms  Jerome,  when  he  said  that  the  bishop  "  took,"  as 
lawyers  say,  from  the  presbyter,  and  not  the  presbyter  from 
the  bishop.     Every  presbyter  had  originally  the  right  to  do 
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what  the  bishop  did.  In  course  of  time  it  became  not  expedi- 
ent they  should  do  it.  Still,  in  the  old  English  Church,  this 
very  right  was  asserted.  We  have,  therefore,  this  in- 
terdict passed  at  the  Synod  of  Cloves-hoes,  a.d.  747  :  "  Let 
priests  not  presume  or  attempt  in  any  wise  to  perform  any 
of  those  things  which  are  peculiar  to  the  bishops  in  some  of 
the  ecclesiastical  offices."  The  prohibition  proves  the  prac- 
tice. Priests  did  presume  to  do  the  same  things  as  the 
bishop,  and  that  in  spite  of  this  prohibition.  The  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  was  not  represented  in  this  Synod.  The 
reason  probably  was  that  that  kingdom  retained  so  much  of 
the  polity  of  the  Scottish  race,  that  it  was  not  advisable  they 
should  send  delegates  whose  predilections  and  habits  ran 
counter  to  Eomish  determinations.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Northumbria  retained  so 
much  both  of  Aidan's  principles,  and  of  the  primitive  epis- 
copacy, as  to  tie  up  bishops,  rather  than,  as  in  other  king- 
doms, to  cripple  priests.  Hence,  in  Northumbria,  we  j&nd 
this  law  :  "  Let  not  a  bishop  ordain  clerks  without  a  council 
of  priests;"*  so  that  the  bishop,  as  such,  could  not  ordain 
ALONE.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  principle 
embodied  in  this  law  of  740  is  the  identical  principle  enun- 
ciated in  the  English  canon  of  a.d.  1603.  The  35th  canon 
prescribes  that  **  they  who  shall  assist  the  hisho^  m.  examin- 
ing and  LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS,  shall  be  of  his  cathedral  church, 
if  they  may  conveniently  be  had,  or  other  sufficient  preachers 
of  the  same  diocese,  to  the  number  of  three  at  the  least :  and 
if  any  bishop  or  suffragan  shall  admit,"  in  any  other  manner, 
**  the  said  bishop  so  offending  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
archbishop  and  one  other  bishop  from  making  either  deacons 
or  priests  for  the  space  of  two  years."  "The  order"  here 
may  be  said  to  more  than  compeer  with  the  "office,"  seeing 
that  without  the  three  presbyters  the  one  bishop  would  count 
for  nothing.  One  more  fact  in  connection  with  this  matter 
of  ordination  is  entitled  to  notice.  It  is  this  :  The  bishops 
who  become  such  by  "institution"  rather  than  by  "conse- 
cration"— the  ecclesiastical  heads  of  the  "  Peculiars"  to  which 
we  have  already  referred — could,  if  they  chose,  at  one  period, 
and  that  a  very  lengthened  one,  have  themselves  ordained 
presbyters,  provided  such  presbyters  were  to  exercise  their 
functions  within  the  geographical  limits  of  such  peculiar. 
The  right  was  seldom  asserted;  it  was  rather  indicated  than 
developed;  and,  like  many  other  things  in  the  church,  was  a 
right  in  abeyance  rather  than  a  right  commonly  in  use.     It 

*  Johnson's  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  a.d.  740,  the  44th  canon,  taken  from  the 
African  canon. 
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was  extinguished  by  construction  at  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Seeing  that  this 
statute  prescribed  the  whole  process  by  which  priests  were 
to  be  made,  no  one  could  afterwards  receive  orders  except 
from  a  diocesan  bishop. 

Another  important  illustration  of  the  presbyter  being  equal 
to  the  diocesan  bishop,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  presby- 
ter had  the  conduct  of  public  worship  in  his  own  hand. 
Hence  this  law  of  Edgar,  a.d.  960:  "The  priest  shall  never 
celebrate  mass  without  book,  but  let  the  canon  of  the  mass 
be  before  his  eyes  to  see  to,  if  he  will,  lest  he  mistake."*  The 
"canon  of  the  mass"  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
celebration.  It  was  that  part  which  was  called  the  secreta — 
that  upon  which  the  salvation  of  souls  was  said  to  be  poised; 
so  that  a  mistake  here,  even  in  a  syllable,  was  fatal.  But 
even  here  "the  priest  is  only  permitted,  not  enjoined  to  read 
it."t  Still  more,  the  compilation  of  public  prayers  was  left 
free.  Bishops  prepared,  although  they  had  no  power  to 
prescribe,  forms  of  prayer.  The  Pope  himself  never  took 
any  pains  to  enforce  uniformity.  The  whole  matter  of 
prayer  was  an  open  right  in  ancient  times,  just  as  much 
so,  as  the  collection  of  hymns  is  an  unfettered  right  in 
modern  days.  Diversity  of  form  followed;  choice,  not  com- 
pulsion, was  the  sole  cause  of  whatever  uniformity  obtained. 
'  Among  the  rest  of  the  bishops  who  had,  and  exercised  this 
liberty,  we  include  Ihose  of  them  who  held  peculiars.  We 
have  therefore  this  expressive  fact  in  the  first  Act  of  Uni- 
formity of  Edward  VI.  He  not  only  says  "  there  had  been 
the  use  of  Sarum,  of  Bangor,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  York; 
but  besides  these,  now  of  late,  much  more  divers  and  sundry 
forms  and  fashions  have  been  used  in  the  cathedral  and 
parish  churehes.''t  All  this  diversity  was  henceforth  to  cease. 
But  the  law  would  have  been  a  dead  letter  as  to  the  "exempt" 
bishops,  had  they  not  been  expressly  mentioned.  By  sections 
12  and  13  of  the  Act,  "All  and  singular  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  and  other  ordinaries,  having  any  peculiar  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,''  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Act;  and 
by  the  last-mentioned  section,  they  are  grouped  together 
under  the  one  designation  of  "  the  said  ordinaries,"  under 
whose  "  seal"  a  testimonial  might  be  given  that  he,  having 
punished  any  offender,  should  not  be  liable  to  any  further 
or  other  punishment.  Thus  did  this  statute  place  the 
ordinary  of  a  Peculiar  upon  a  par  with  "others"  who  might 
take  rank  as  archbishops  or  diocesan  bishops. 

*  Johnson  t  Itid,  note  (b). 
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Such,  then,  are  the  evidences,  drawn  from  indisputable 
sources,  of  the  existence  of  presbyters,  who  in  all  respects 
were  equal  to  a  bishop.  These  evidences  run  through  the 
entire  system  of  episcopacy;  they  are  both  ancient  and 
modern  records,  and  are  clearly  illustrative  of  the  constitu- 
tional, rather  than  the  accidental  economy  of  the  church 
established  by  law.  Nor  must  we  stop  here.  That  consti- 
tution is  in  this  very  thing  derived.  There  is  an  authority 
anterior  and  higher  than  the  authority  of  the  church — an 
authority  to  which  the  church  must  itself  do  homage. 
Apostles  have  so  settled  this  identical  point  of  the  oneness 
between  presbyter  and  bishop,  that  we  may  confidently 
appeal  to  them.  Take  Peter,  the  "  prince  of  the  apostles," 
as  he  has  been  styled.  "  The  presbyters  (Tgg(j/3uregcu:) 
among  you,  I  exhort,  who  am  also  a  fellow-presbyter 
{ev/MrgialSvrt^og) ."  *  Take  Paul.  He  sent  and  called  for  the 
elders  (T^iolSvrt^ovg)  of  the  church  over  which,  he  said,  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  You  overseers  (iviaxomvs) ;  f  and  again 
to  Titus,  he  says,  he  left  him  in  Crete,  that  he  might  establish 
"  city  presbyters  "  (xara  mXiv  '!r^iaj3vTi^oug)-  Having  described 
certain  qualifications,  he  continues  his  reference  to  the  same 
person,  whose  character  he  further  describes,  and  then  calls 
him  the  bishop  (rov  s'^ism'tov).  The  two  words  were  inter- 
changeable terms.  So  we  find  them  used  by  the  earliest  of 
the  early  writers.  Thus  Clemens  Eomanus  (a.d.  70)  writes 
to  the  Corinthian  church,  "  Be  subject  to  your  presbyters 
(roia  v^eajSuTs^oig) ;  "  Epis.  i.  p.  73.  And  in  the  same  epistle, 
page  58,  those  who  in  one  line  he  calls  gff/oxoxo/,  in  the  second 
line  after  he  calls  v^ia^un^oi.  So  also  Irenseus  (a.d.  184) 
twice  calls  five  bishops  of  Eome  v^ia^un^oi  (Apud  Eusebium, 
lib.  V.  ch.  14,  p.  193).  These  are  o*ily  specimens  of  what 
obtained  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  go  to  prove 
that  the  churches  of  that  period  adopted  the  apostolical 
principle,  and  placed  the  presbyter  upon  a  par  with  the 
bishop.  Talk  of  apostolical  succession  !  Prove  the  fiction 
to  be  a  fact,  and  what  then?  Why,  that  succession,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  is  the  succession  of  presbjiiers  and  not  of  dio- 
cesans. We  challenge  the  advocates  of  apostolical  succes- 
sion to  produce  proof  adverse  to  this  proposition.  They 
cannot  do  this  so  long  as  the  presbyter  ranks  highest  in  the 
seven  "  orders,"  and  the  bishop  holds  only  a  more  honour- 
able "  office." 

To  escape  this  deduction,  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  estab- 
lished by  law  at  the  Reformation,  appears  to  have  started 
from  a  new  stand-point.     The  distinction  between  an  order 

«  1  Peter  v.  1.  f  Acts  xx.  17-28. 
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and  an  office  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  or  the  one  made 
to  melt  into  the  other.  We  therefore  read,  "It  is  evident 
unto  all  men,  diligently  reading  holy  Scripture  and  ancient 
authors,  that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  hath  been  these 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  church  —bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons — which  offices  were  evermore  had  in  reverent  esti- 
mation."* If  this  statement  were  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  three  sets  of  ministers  were  appointed,  or  that 
bishops  were  an  "  order"  as  well  as  an  "office,"  the  state- 
ment is  neither  historically,  ecclesiastically,  nor  scripturally 
correct.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  a  confusion.  Indeed,  this 
confusion  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  "  forms  and  manner 
of  making  and  consecrating  of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons."  For  we  find  the  deacon  is  said  to  hold  an 
"  office,"  the  priest  to  have  an  "  order,"  the  bishop  to  have 
an  "  office."  The  concluding  prayer  at  the  consecration  of 
a  bishop  runs  thus:  —  "Almighty  God,  giver  of  all  good 
things,  which  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  hast  appointed  divers 
ORDERS  of  ministers  in  thy  church,  mercifully  behold  this 
thy  servant,  now  called  to  the  work  and  ministry  of  a 
bishop,  and  replenish  him  so  with  the  truth  of  thy  doctrine 
and  innocency  of  life,  that  by  word  and  deed  he  may  faith- 
fully serve  thee  in  this  office."  Here,  again,  we  have  the 
order  and  the  office  of  a  bishop  commingled.  The  only  way 
in  which  we  can  escape  this  compounding  of  two  things  so 
diverse,  is  to  suppose  our  reformers  meant  that  the  bishop, 
when  appointed  such,  did  not  lose  any  portion  of  his 
"  order,"  and  that  the  superaddition  of  his  "  office"  did  not 
interfere  with  the  inherent  merits  of  his  "  order  "  as  pres- 
byter. If  it  were  so,  the  position  is  tenable,  however  much 
we  may  regret  that  the  terms  employed  do  not  distinctly 
convey  that  meaning.  But,  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs to  a  full,  clear,  and  unmistakeable  perception  of  the 
simple  historic  facts  of  the  case,  we  still  have  the  distinct 
and  solemn  affirmation,  that  the  bishop  is  called  to  an 
"  office,"  however  the  words  preceding  this  application  may 
blend  it  in  with  "  divers  orders." 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  our  theme  respecting  orders 
and  office,  we  must  not  omit  one  important  consideration, 
namely,  that  "  Orders  "  were  themselves  an  ecclesiastical 
institution,  and  arose  at  different  periods.  "  There  was  no 
certain  rule  originally  left  {%.  e.  by  the  apostles)  about  any 
such  orders,  but  every  church  instituted  them  for  herself,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  numbers  as  her  own  necessities 


*  Liturgies  of  Edward  VI.  (Parker  Society),  pp.  161,  331. 
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seemed  to  require."  The  doorkeeper,  for  instance,  was  not 
"known  for  three  whole  centuries,"  the  lector  for  two  cen- 
turies, the  acolyth  was  not  known  in  the  Greek  Church  for 
ahove  five  hundred  years,  the  sub-deacon  is  first  noticed  by 
writers  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century."  *  These  five 
orders  distinguished  the  inferior  clergy;  for,  though  they 
were  ordained,  they  were  not  said  to  be  in  holy  orders. 
This  designation  pertained  exclusively  to  deacons  and  pres- 
byters. Why  ?  Because  they  are  the  only  two  classes  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  The  church  placed  them  among 
the  other  orders,  that  so  the  principle  of  gradation  might 
obtain  more  of  dignity  and  apparent  scriptural  force.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  fathers  became  such  strenuous  advocates  for 
their  institution  and  preservation  ;  but  it  is  these  very 
fathers  who  have  done  all  the  harm.  We  must  not  con- 
found the  fathers  with  the  founders  of  the  Christian 
church.  Least  of  all  must  we  confound  them  upon  this 
matter  of  the  presbyter.  "  He  is  worthy  to  be  beaten  in  a 
grammar  school,  that  cannot  see  the  difference  between  the 
use  of  the  word  presbyter,  which  in  the  Scriptuke  is  every 
ecclesiastical  governor;  while  in  the /a#/«<?rs  it  is  one  degree 
only  that  is  subject  to  the  bishop."  t  Still  it  is  remark- 
able that,  although  these  fathers  contend  for  "  orders  "  that 
include  the  presbyter,  they  have  not  merely  left  him  at 
the  head  of  them,  but  have  never  been  able  to  lessen  his 
essential  superiority,  by  cloaking  the  bishop,  as  such,  with 
an  order. 

Up  to  this  period  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  historical 
proofs,  by  which  alone  the  entire  episcopal  polity  can  best 
be  tried.  By  the  same  principle  of  elucidation,  we  shall 
now  aim  to  shew  the  effects  of  the  two  points  here  discussed. 
Thus  restricted,  we  are  led  to  the  following  deductions  from 
them.  ^      [ 

In  the  first  place,  "  the  ecclesiastical  institution  "  or  **  the 
custom  of  the  church  "  in  adopting  the  expedient  of  having 
one  presbyter  chosen  out  of,  and  by  the  rest,  whom  they 
designated  bishop,  is  an  institution  which  has  missed  the 
object  at  which  it  aimed.  To  root  up  the  nurseries  of 
schism,  to  hush  dissensions,  in  short,  to  consolidate  action, 
was,  we  have  seen,  the  grand  ulterior  intention,  because 
human  infirmity  required  a  remedy  against  certain  evils.  But, 
however  much  it  might  have  been  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  only  or  best  remedy  that  could  be  provided  was  to 
clothe  one  man  with  executive  powers,  it  is  quite  certain 


*  Bingham,  vol.  i.  pp.  108-117. 
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that  human  infirmity  oozed  up  again  as  much  and,  indeed, 
infinitely  more  after,  than  it  had  done  before  the  institution 
arose.  Did  presbyters  form  parties,  or,  if  you  will,  churches, 
out  of  those  whom  they  baptized,  and  thus  swell  what  were 
then  deemed  schisms  ?  What  did  bishop  do  a.gainst  bishop  ? 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Eome  a.d.  252, 
contended  against  Novatian,  who,  when  he  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  gave  to  each  one  his  part,  with  his 
two  hands  he  held  those  of  the  receiver,  saying  to  him, 
"  Swear  unto  me,  by  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  thou  wilt  never  leave  my  party  to  return  to  that 
of  Cornelius."*  This  might  have  been  an  extreme  case  as 
to  the  form  of  manifestation,  but  it  was  by  no  means  unique 
as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  The  pages  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
history  are  replete  with  the  conflicts  which  sprung  up  among 
episcopates.  They  strove  sometimes  for  territory,  some- 
times for  pre-eminence,  but  always  for  power,  one  against 
the  other.  The  only  conclusion  which  an  impartial  reader  of 
the  ivhole  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  earliest  periods  can 
draw  is,  that  if  schisms  among  presbyters  led  to  the  institu- 
tion of  bishops,  schisms  among  episcopates  led  to  the 
establishment  of  metropolitans,  who  in  their  turn  induced 
the  creation  of  popes.  It  must  be  so.  When  once  you 
establish  an  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  ecclesiastical 
gradations,  that  moment  you  establish  a  principle,  nay,  even 
offer  a  premium,  for  the  formation  of  parties ;  one  side 
forcing  its  way  up,  the  other  side  bringing  all  its  strength  to 
push  competitive  men  down.  Had  presbyters  stood  upon 
their  inherent  right,  and  said,  "As  presbyters  we  have 
already,  and  can  hereafter,  exercise  all  the  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  ministers  of  Christ ;  and  can,  by  our  '  com- 
mon council,'  exert  a  moral  influence  sufficient  and  alone 
effectual  to  counteract  extraneous  complications  in  the 
church;"  tjaey  would  have  commanded  the  esteem  even  of 
those  ages  when  "  schisms  "  among  them  were  most  rife.  As 
it  was,  they  never  surrendered  their  original  and  inherent 
right ;  they  merely  delegated  some  few  such  ministerial 
rights  into  the  hands  of  an  administrator,  whom  they  yet 
held  responsible  to  them  for  a  faithful  execution  of  their 
decisions.  It  was  against  this  retention  of  the  right  of 
presbyters  that  the  bishop  sought  to  relieve  himself,  by 
either  shaking  them  off,  or  silently  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  them.  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  inspire  one  bishop 
with  the  determination  to  aid  another  bishop  in  an  effort 
no  longer  to  be  the  colleagues  but  the  superiors  of  pres- 

*  Apud  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  ch.  43,  p.  245. 
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byters.  And  it  was  also  sufficient  to  induce  presbyters  to 
combine  among  themselves  to  control,  if  not  annoy,  the 
bishops.  So  the  evils  multiplied,  became  intensified,  until 
they  found  a  quietus  in  the  creation  of  Antichrist  in  the 
form  of  a  universal  bishop  or  pope — popes  themselves  often 
fiercely  contending  against  each  other,  as  in  old  times  ;  and 
bishop  contending  against  and  deposing  bishop,  as  in  modern 
days.  The  failure  of  which  we  speak  was  peculiar:  not  that 
which  is  common  even  to  some  of  the  best-intentioned  and 
best-directed  efforts,  but  was  a  failure  of  character,  as  well 
as,  or  rather  more  than,  a  mere  failure  of  object.  One  rule 
prevailed ;  the  institution  of  an  episcopate  became  corrupt 
in  an  exact  proportion  as  it  was  diverted  from  its  original 
intention.  Each  failure  increased  the  perversion,  and  each 
perversion  increased  the  corruption.  See  how  this  feature 
of  the  development  came  about.  In  816  the  Synod  which 
re-affirmed  the  principle  of  "  metropolitans,"  and  cut  off  the 
Scottish  bishops  because  they  repudiated  this  elongated  form 
of  a  misapplied  episcopate,  did  at  the  same  time  claim  for 
the  material  building  of  a  church  a  regal  character.  "  All 
things  were  to  be  done  in  order;"  among  the  rest,  "the 
eucharist  consecrated  by  the  bishop,"  was  to  be  "  laid  up 
with  relics  in  the  Royal  House.''  The  two  last  words  point  in 
an  ominous  direction  ;  they  shew  the  silent  beginnings  of  a 
great  end.  We  get  a  clearer  insight  into  the  principle 
imbedded  in  these  words  one  hundred  years  afterwards, 
when  Odo,  "  metropolitan  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,"  ad- 
dressing his  "  fellow-bishops,"  tells  them  that  they  are 
"  subject  to  our  imperial  command."  This  was  in  943.  The 
notion  that  a  metroijolitan  possessed  imperial  command  over 
his  fellow-bishops,  induced  these  very  bishops  to  assume 
command  over  "  their  subjects."  This  last  phrase  is  repeat- 
edly found  in  ecclesiastical  laws  which  spread  over  length- 
ened periods.  The  prelates,  in  their  progress  (the  word  for  a 
royal  journey)  or  visitations,  were  to  have,  the  archbishop 
not  more  than  fifty,  and  the  bishop  twenty  or  thirty,  men 
and  horses.  "Hunting  dogs  or  hawks  were  disapproved; 
nor  were  bishops  to  lay  taxes  on  their  subjects."*  There 
were  many  other  things  in  which  the  episcopate  aped  or 
aimed  at  the  regal,  the  recital  of  which  would  weary  the 
reader,  and  draw  him  off  from  the  main  purpose  we  now 
seek  to  establish,  viz.,  that  the  episcopate  as  an  ecclesiati- 
cal  institution  failed  to  come  up  to — nay,  became  diametri- 
cally opposed  to — its  original  constitution.  Long  before  it 
assumed  an  authority  which  morally  and  ecclesiastically  un- 

*  Hubert  Walter's  Canons  of  Westminster,  a.d.  1200. 
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churched  it,  by  arrogating  to  itself  the  title  of  "  Vicegerent, 
not  of  an  earthly  man,  but  of  the  true  God,  and  to  whom  God 
himself  has  given  the  rights  of  a  celestial  empire,"*  long  be- 
fore it  beckoned  over  to  its  aid  the  secular  authority,  in  fulfil- 
ment and  illustration  of  the  principle  enunciated  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  "  There  shall  be  two  swords,  and  one  sword 
shall  help  the  other ; "  long  before  it  became  the  instigator 
and  the  patron  of  persecution,  it  had  ceased  to  retain  any 
one  element  of  the  original  "  institution."  Indeed,  it  may 
confidjntly  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  its 
having  thus  changed  its  original  characteristics,  that  by  its 
own  hands  it  finally  deprived  itself  of  all  the  true  elements 
of  a  church  of  Christ.  It  might  be  an  institution  of  episco- 
pates, at  once  the  masters  and  the  servants  of  the  state ; 
but  to  suppose  that  these  men  were  "  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
appointed  to  the  work  and  ministry  of  bishops,"  would  be  a 
libel  upon  that  Spirit,  an  outrage  upon  Christianity,  and  an 
overthrow  of  the  moral  government  of  God. 

We  have  no  wish  to  charge  the  delinquencies  of  the  Papal 
Episcopal  Church  upon  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ; 
nor  will  we  here  dispute  the  delicate  question  as  to  the  trans- 
mission— or  the  channel  through  which  the  episcopate,  taken 
as  a  whole,  has  flowed.  It  may  be  that  a  corrupt  channel  has 
not  extinguished  the  pedigree,  any  more  than  the  title  to  an 
estate  becomes  itself  vitiated  and  void  because  one  or  several 
of  the  descendants  of  the  first  man  or  ancestor  of  the  race, 
were  at  different  times  distinguished  more  by  their  vices 
than  their  virtues,  unless,  indeed,  this  last  had  been  a  con- 
dition in  the  original  title-deeds.  Neither  will  we  impugn 
the  institution  of  an  episcopate  simply  because  it  is  not  in- 
trinsically perfect.  Our  data,  as  now  supplied,  spread  into 
other  and  different  fields  of  observation,  and  are  such  as  in- 
vite calm  and  impartial  search.  Perhaps  we  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  inciting  to  a  trespass,  did  we  ask  intelligent 
and  pious  Episcopalians  to  institute  such  a  search,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  certain  data  have  been  supplied  upon 
two  points  only.  We  might  be  told  that  before  any  such 
search  could  or  would  be  attempted,  a  wider  field  of  inquiry 
must  be  described.  These  wider  and  far- stretching  fields 
lie  open  to  view  ;  they  spread  out  a  rich  variety  of  objects 
upon  which  the  eye  and  the  heart  may  fasten ;  they  are 
easy  of  access,  and  will  amply  repay  any  effort  of  explora- 
tion. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  We  have  adhered  to  one 
standard  for  our  facts.    These  have  been  drawn  from  laws. 

*  Arundel's  Constitution,  a.d.  1408. 
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The  rule  laid  down  by  Cicero,  *'  'prima  est  historic  lex,''*  has 
been  our  motto  and  guide.  So  far  as  the  English  Episco- 
pate is  concerned,  "  the  fathers  "  are  bowed  out  as  autho- 
rities. The  Episcopalian  Church  is  established  by  law ;  by 
law  therefore  her  claims,  be  they  what  they  may,  must  be 
ested. 


E.  M. 


Art.  II. — Shakespeare  and  the  Bible. 

On  Shakespeare's  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible.  By  Charles  Words- 
worth, D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
1864. 

WHEN  the  literary  world  is  teei^iing  with  Shakespearian 
publications  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  merit, 
our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  that  we  too  are  found  de- 
voting some  space  to  the  well-worn  theme.  The  work  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  already  in  a  second  edition,  places  the 
subject  in  a  relation  suitable  for  our  handling,  and  presents 
us  with  a  starting-point,  though  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to 
a  criticism  of  its  contents.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  most  ela- 
borate attempt  yet  made  in  its  special  line — the  relation 
between  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Book  of  God. 
What  the  Bishop  undertakes  to  establish  is  the  fact  of  the 
poet's  familiarity  with  and  indebtedness  to  the  Bible ;  and 
this  he  elucidates  under  four  main  heads,  viz.,  words  and 
forms  of  speech,  historical  allusions,  religious  principles  and 
sentiments,  and  poetical  diction.  All  attentive  readers  of 
Shakespeare,  whose  minds  are  at  the  same  time  conversant 
with  the  Bible,  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  Bishop  has 
fully  proved  his  point.  It  was  indeed  impossible,  save  for 
a  peculiar  perversion  and  inattention,  to  fail.  We  are  apt, 
indeed,  in  our  familiarity  with  the  two  books,  to  overlook 
the  frequent  and  manifest  allusions  in  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  one  chief  merit  and  use  of  the  Bishop's  work  is  to  bring 
the  fact  into  clear  light.  However  the  fact  is  to  be  account- 
ed for,  whether  as  the  effect  of  early  training,  or  of  lively 
interest  in  and  intercourse  with  the  books,  and  men  of  a 
period  eminently  biblical  in  its  tendencies  and  tastes,  or,  as 
the  Bishop  seems  to  think,  of  a  special  and  personal  relish 
for  the  divine  book,  or  of  all  these  together,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the   poet's   mind   was   deeply  imbued  with 

♦  Our  Contributor  is  not  the  first,  we  believe,  who  has  misapprehended  the 
maxim  of  Cicero.— ^<i.  B.  3[  F.  R. 
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biblical  knowledge.  We  are  indeed  by  no  means  sure  that 
all  the  Bishop's  examples  in  proof  can  be  sustained;  his 
laudable  zeal  in  elucidating  his  theme,  has,  we  think,  in 
several  instances,  carried  him  too  far.  We  are,  however, 
equally  satisfied  that  a  little  farther  research  would  produce 
an  additional  number  of  examples  fully  making  up  for  those 
which  it  may,  on  this  score,  be  necessary  to  deduct  from  his 
enumeration,  and  thus  that  his  thesis  stands  completely 
demonstrated. 

•It  will  be  seen  that  Bishop  Wordsworth's  book  treats  ex- 
clusively of  the  external  relations  between  Shakespeare  and 
the  Bible.  While  appreciating  it  as  a  highly  praiseworthy 
effort  in  Shakspearian  criticism,  we  are  at  the  same  time  of 
opinion  that  he  has  not  expended  his  labour  on  that  aspect 
of  the  poet's  many-sided  writings  most  important  to  a  lover 
and  student  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
adhering  to  the  subject  he  has  chosen ;  we  venture,  however, 
to  suggest  another,  as  we  think  more  vitally  interesting,  and 
shall  present  a  few  of  the  developments  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

It  is  as  the  poet  of  human  nature  that  we  wish  now  to 
appeal  to  Shakespeare.  Here  confessedly  his  great  strength 
lies.  In  many  departments  excellent,  in  this  he  is  peerless. 
Faults  of  various  subordinate  kinds  have  been  alleged 
-against  the  style  and  conduct  of  his  dramas  by  various 
writers,  according  to  their  various  tastes;  but  in  this 
supreme  respect,  as  the  delineator  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  of  the  features  of  human  character,  he  is 
-recognised  as  above  criticism.  His  works  present  a  collec- 
tion of  spirit-photographs ;  humanity,  many-souled,  has 
stood  before  him  for  its  portrait.  He  has  created  for  us  a 
multitude  of  ideal  personages,  who  have  in  our  imaginations 
a  real  and  full  personal  existence.  We  know  them,  judge  of 
them,  try  to  understand  them,  and  to  penetrate  their 
motives,  like  the  characters  of  history,  or  the  persons  clothed 
in  flesh  around  us.  Hisxmen  and  women  are  to  be  studied, 
and  in  studying  them  we  learn  to  know  ourselves  and  all 
men.  An  experience  of  his  power  here  has  taught  us  to 
have  faith  in  his  delineations.  If,  in  any  case,  we  fail  to 
apprehend  the  propriety  of  a  speech  or  of  a  deed,  we  attri- 
bute the  failure,  not  to  any  want  of  perfection  in  him,  but  to 
a  want  of  perception  in  ourselves ;  and,  as  in  judging  of 
persons  in  actual  life,  we  wait  till  a  deeper  study  has  shed 
light  upon  the  character  and  cleared  up  the  mystery.  If, 
for  example,  we  sometimes  find  his  Hamlet  mysterious  and 
unintelligible,  we  know  that  it  belongs  to  Hamlet's  nature, 
as  to  the  nature  of  many  living  men,  to  be  mysterious  and 
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unintelligible.  Criticism  in  this  department  has  so  often 
been  already  put  to  shame,  in  its  hasty  misappreciations,  by 
deeper  study,  that  it  now  humbly  owns  his  supremacy,  and 
sits  at  his  feet  to  learn. 

We  accept,  then,  of  the  poet's  representation  of  man  in 
his  actual  state ;  and  upon  this  we  think  an  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  Book  of  books,  of  some  considerable  apologetic 
value,  may  be  based.  It  is  to  man  as  he  is  in  his  actual 
state  that  the  Bible  revelation  is  addressed.  If  the  Bible  is 
God's  book,  it  is  God's  book  for  man,  professing  to  recognise 
and  to  describe  him  in  his  existing  condition,  and  to  furnish 
the  remedy  for  the  moral  maladies  under  which  he  suffers. 
But  is  the  view  which  the  Bible  gives  of  man's  moral  con- 
dition a  just  one  ?  Perhaps  it  has  erred  in  its  diagnosis  of 
the  patient.  It  is  certain  that  evangelical,  that  is,  biblical 
theologians  and  preachers,  are  often  charged  with  making 
man  worse  than  he  is,  and  allowing  him  less  of  moral  good- 
ness and  strength  than  actually  belong  to  him.  Shades  too 
dark,  it  is  said,  are  thrown  into  the  picture,  from  the  gloomy 
and  morose  imagination  of  Puritans  and  Evangelicals.  It 
is  evident  that  this  is  a  question  intimately  pertaining  to 
the  fitness,  and  hence  the  very  divinity,  of  the  professed 
revelation.  If  the  Bible  has  misrepresented  the  disease,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  found  out  the  remedy.  If  man's 
condition  be  not  such  as  the  Bible  sets  forth,  then  this  book 
is  fundamentally  wrong,  and,  as  a  system  of  moral  renova- 
tion, it  is  proved  to  be  worthless.  The  question  admits  of 
being  brought  to  a  very  simple  issue.  Do  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  agree  ?  All  allow  that  the  poet  has  correctly 
apprehended  and  delineated  humanity  ?  Are  his  delinea- 
tions coincident  or  not  with  those  of  the  book  for  which 
inspiration  is  claimed  ?  If  so,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  so  unanimously,  even  by  unbelievers  and  ration- 
alists, Shakespeare  should  be  hailed  as  the  canonized  poet 
of  humanity,  while  the  pictures  of  man  drawn  in  our  divine 
book  are  set  aside  as  false  and  gloomy  caricatures. 

On  this  question,  we  cite  Shakespeare  as  an  independent 
witness.  Bishop  Wordsworth,  we  presume,  would  ascribe 
the  coincidences  of  sentiment  we  are  about  to  cite,  at  least 
many  of  them,  to  the  poet's  familiar  acquaintance  with,  and 
use  of,  the  Bible.  This,  though  meant  to  be  complimentary 
to  him  as  a  man,  we  believe  to  be  false  to  his  merits  and  his 
renown  as  a  poet.  If  his  representations  of  human  nature 
are,  indeed,  in  their  most  piquant  and  vivid  touches,  due  to 
his  having  his  mind  imbued  with  biblical  instruction,  it  is 
time  the  fact  should  be  recognised,  and  the  praise  heaped 
upon  his  genius  assigned  to  the  right  quai*ter.     But  we  will 
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not  do  the  poet  injustice.  With  the  Bishop  we  see  in  his 
writings  many  unmistakeable  allusions  to  biblical  expressions 
and  facts;  but  with  these  we  have,  in  our  present  argument, 
nothing  to  do.  We  believe  his  pictures  of  human  nature  to 
be  thoroughly  original,  and  his  fame  as  the  poet  of  man 
thoroughly  deserved.  Hence  we  appeal  to  his  writings  on 
the  question  before  us,  as  presenting  views  of  an  actual  moral' 
condition  entirely  independent  of  those  of  Scripture, — views 
drawn  from  the  resources  of  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion, and  traced  by  the  inimitably  quick  and  certain  pencil  of 
his  own  genius. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  a  friend  in  conversation, — a  friend 
now  deceased,  whose  memory  all  who  knew  him  will  ever 
delight  to  honour,  the  late  Eeverend  Henry  Angus,  of  Aber- 
deen,— "Do you  know  that  Shakespeare  is  a  very  excellent 
Galvinist?"  A  Galvinist!  shocking!  Bishop  Wordsworth 
is  careful  to  avert  the  very  possibility  of  his  poet  being  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  odious  sect.  "  I  cannot  refrain," 
he  says,  (p.  124)  "from  noticing  how  little  the  mind  of 
Shakespeare  appears  to  have  been  infected  by  the  Galvinistic 
and  Puritanical  leaven  which  had  already  begun,  in  his  time, 
to  exercise  a  strong  and  spreading  influence  among  his 
countrymen.  It  is  true  he  does  not  shrink,"  &c.  And  the 
good  Bishop  proceeds  to  quote  one  or  two  of  the  poet's  most 
Calvinistic-looking  sentiments,  adding,  "At  the  same  time 
he  takes  care  to  explode  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  fatalism," 
as  if  fatalism  and  Galvinism  were  all  one,  and  it  were  per- 
fectly fair  to  put  the  one  term  for  the  other.  It  is  amusing 
to  mark  how  intelligent  people  continue  all  their  lives  to  be 
frightened  by  a  name  which  they  have  learned  to  dislike, 
We  doubt  if,  though  Shakespeare's  writings  had  contained  an 
orderly  enunciation  of  all  the  articles  of  Dort  and  Westmin- 
ster, Bishop  Wordsworth  would  have  acknowledged  him  a 
Galvinist.  Itis  a  similar  procedure  when,  farther  on  (p.  228), 
having  adduced  one  or  two  passages  from  the  poet,  charac- 
terizing hypocrites,  the  Bishop  thinks  it  "not  improbable" 
that  the  Puritans  are  alluded  to. 

We  do  not,  however,  at  present  dispute  about  names.  We 
say  that  whether  Galvinist,  Puritan,  or  not,  Shakespeare 
knew  the  world  and  its  ongoings,  and  that,  in  his  views  of 
human  life,  he  simply  confirms  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 

1.  We  may  glance  at  his  representations  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  world  in  its  relation  to  human  happiness.  That 
the  world  is  wholly  out  of  joint ;  that,  in  all  its  ongoings,  it  is 
pervaded  by  derangement  and  depravity ;  that  the  soul  of 
man  can  find  no  satisfaction  in  its  resources ;  that  it  is  in 
itself  "vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit :"  this  is  the  testimony 
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of  the  Bible  regarding  it,  and  on  this  rests  the  need  for  the 
remedial  system  embodied  in  the  gospel.  And  this  is  also  the 
uniform  testimony  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  There,  as  indeed 
in  the  works  of  all  the  more  profound  and  thoughtful  spirits, 
the  views  taken  of  human  life  are  prevailingly  melancholy. 
Many  passages  in  these  plays  seem  but  the  expansion  of  the 
sad  burden  of  the  preacher,  or  of  the  complaint  of  Job: 
"  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble;  he  cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut  down,  he 
fleeth  also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not."  It  is  super- 
fluous here  to  present  quotations,  a  few  are  given  by  Bishop 
Wordsworth  (pp.  125-130) ;  and  many  of  the  most  striking  are 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  all  educated  men.  All  his  greatest 
works,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello,  Timon  of  Athens, — we 
need  not  go  over  the  whole  list, — have  for  their  practical  lesson 
nothing  else  than  just  this  :  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world 
passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof." 

2.  The  Providence  that  rules  the  world  is  another  point 
in  regard  to  which  comparison  may  be  instituted.  The  Bible 
teaches  that,  with  all  its  disorders  and  unhappiness,  the 
world  has  not  been  abandoned  by  God  to  the  play  of  mere 
chance.  We  are  assured  that  he  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,  restraining  the  remainders  thereof;  that  the  am- 
bition and  injustice  of  the  ungodly  are  links  in  the  chain  by 
which  he  accomplishes  his  purposes ;  that  he  often  educes 
results  from  the  activities  of  men  different  from  those  pur- 
posed by  the  human  actors.  "  Howbeit  he  meaneth  not  so, 
neither  doth  his  heart  think  so;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to 
destroy  and  to  cut  off  nations  not  a  few."  Thoughtful  men,  in 
all  ages,  altogether  apart  from  the  discoveries  of- revelation, 
meditating  on  the  facts  of  human  life,  and  observing  how  an 
order  higher  than  that  of  man  makes  itself  manifest  in 
human  affairs,  have  found  themselves  unable  to  believe  in 
chance,  and  owned  themselves  subject  to  divine  superintend- 
ence and  control.  This  superior  control  will  be  esteemed  by 
us,  according  to  the  temper  of  our  own  spirits,  either  an  iron 
necessity,  a  dark  and  remorseless  fate,  or  a  wise  and  paternal 
guidance:  the  one,  when,  destitute  of  confidence  in  the 
Supreme,  we  find  our  purposes  thwarted,  and  our  hopes 
disappointed;  the  other,  when,  having  faith  in  God,  we 
gladly  recognise  his  providence  working  for  our  good.  But 
however  we  may  regard  it,  the  fact  of  such  a  superintending 
overmastering  providence  we  cannot  overlook. 
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This  divine  control  Shakespeare  very  frequently  recog- 
nises.    Thus : — 

"  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  ?  " 

—2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

And  with  a  scriptural  reference  : 

"  There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'tis  not 
to  come  :  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now." 

— Ilamlet,  v    2. 

Says  Brutus  : — 

"  I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  anil  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life  ;  arming  myself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below." 

— Jul.  Ccea.  v.  1 

The  fact  that  divine  providence  "brings  the  blind  by  a 
way  that  they  knew  not,"  to  a  destination  they  did  not  con- 
template, is  thus  set  forth  : — 

"  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 
Beg  often  our  own  harms  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  :  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers." 

— Ant.  and  Chop.  ii.  1. 

*'  Let  us  know 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
"When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  that  should  teach  us, 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

— Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

"  What  can  be  avoided 
Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ?  '' 

— Jul.  Goes.  ii.  2. 

In  the  rula  of  divine  providence,  two  apparently  opposing 
features  are  marked  with  almost  equal  prominence.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a  lack  of  manifest  righteousness  in  the 
government  of  the  world ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of 
righteousness  are  often  avenged  upon  transgressors  in  a  just 
and  conspicuous  retribution.  In  the  book  of  Job,  and 
generally  throughout  the  Bible,  this  twofold  fact  is  set  in 
clear  light.  And  it  appears  with  not  less  prominence  iij 
Shakespeare,  imparting  to  his  pages  an  aspect  of  self-con- 
tradiction, common  to  them  with  the  Bible,  and  reappearing 
in  human  life.  As  to  the  former  point,  the  want  of  manifested 
justice  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  is  enough  to  refer  in 
general  to  such  a  play  as  King  Lear,  and  in  special  to  the 
king's  apostrophe  in  the  storm  (Act  iv.  sc.  3),  beginning 
"Poor  naked  wretches,"  and  ending  "And  shew  the  heavens 
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more  just."  As  to  the  other  point,  that  there  is  a  kind  and 
degree  of  divine  justice  apparent  on  earth  sufficient  to  remind 
men  that  righteousness  rules  above,  this  is  also  frequently 
set  forth  by  our  poet. 

"  This  shews  you  are  above, 
You  justicers,  that  tliese  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge." 

— Leur,  iv.  2. 

"  0  God,  what  mischief  work  the  wicked  ones  : 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby." 

—2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

**  The  truth  is,"  says  Bishop  Wordsworth,  "  that  not  even 
the  Bible  itself  represents  more  vividly  than  our  poet  has 
done,  not  only  in  single  passages,  but  in  whole  plays,  the 
evil  consequences  of  sin,  or  shews  more  plainly  how  the 
wicked  are  confounded  by  the  works  of  their  own  hands — 
that  sooner  or  later  our  sin  ivill  find  us  out,  and  that  it  will 
also  most  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  he  found  out  itself.  How 
are  the  evils  of  ambition  made  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men 
in  King  Richard  III.  and  in  Macbeth,  the  evils  of  jealousy 
in  Othello,  the  evils  of  arrogance  and  self-will  in  CoriolanusP' 
Specially  frequent  and  impressive  are  Shakespeare's  exhi- 
bitions of  the  self-avenging  character  of  sin — that  character 
described  in  such  scriptural  language  as,  **  He  that  sinneth 
against  me  wrongeth  his  own  soul."  "  Our  transgressions 
are  with  us,  and  as  for  our  iniquities  we  know  them."  "  The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my 
God,  to  the  wicked."  "  Shakespeare,"  says  one  of  his  com- 
mentators, "always  vindicates  the  justice  of  God's  provi- 
dence; tyrants  live  hated  and  in  fear,  and  die  unpitied  and 
in  blood.  The  crafty  perish  by  craft,  the  murderous  and  the 
treacherous  live  in  a  hell  on  earth,  the  wicked  are  heaven's 
instruments  against  themselves,  and  nature  is  eternally  at 
war  with  sin.  Shakespeare's  philosophy  is  a  stern  one ; 
he  is  an  impressive  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  compensation 
— compensation  to  all  and  for  all  deeds — evil  for  evil,  good 
for  good.  Edgar,  though  a  pagan,  recognises  this  in  the 
lines 

'  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.' 

And  the  dying  villain  Edmund  admits  its  truth,  and  ex- 
claims, 

'  The  wheel  is  come  full  circle,  I  ain  here.' 

We  can  never  escape  this  ;  it  is  a  law  of  our  being  which  we 
cannot  evade  or  shake  off;  if  in  any  way  we  disturb 
another's  peace,  we  murder  our  own." 
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3.  We  go  on  to  note  the  agreements  of  our  two  great 
authorities  as  to  the  facts  of  human  nature  in  regard  to  the 
guiltiness  of  sin.  We  know  that  in  many  quarters  at  the 
present  day,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  extenuate  the 
wrongfulness  of  sin,  and  to  deny  that,  in  any  proper  sense, 
guilt,  i.e.  liability  to  punishment,  attaches  to  man's  miscon- 
duct. The  prevalent  pantheistic  and  materialistic  modes  of 
thinking  lead  naturally  to  such  views.  "  Thus,"  says  Bush- 
nell,  "  Fourier  conceives  that  what  we  call  sin,  by  a  kind  of 
misnomer,  is  predicable  only  of  society,  not  of  the  individual 
man.  Considered  as  creatures  of  God,  all  men,  as  truly  as 
the  first  man  before  sin,  have,  and  continue  always  to  have, 
a  right  and  perfect  nature  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stars." 
Again,  Dr  Strauss  "  speaks  of  the  sinfulness  of  human 
nature ;  but  by  this  he  understands  only  that  individuals 
must  needs  suffer  so  much  of  personal  mischief  and  defect, 
in  a  way  of  carrying  on  the  historic  development  of  the  race. 
In  this  view  he  says,  '  Humanity  is  the  sinless  existence ; 
for  the  course  of  its  development  is  a  blameless  one  ;  pollu- 
tion cleaves  to  the  individuals  only,  and  does  not  touch  the 
race  and  its  history.'  '  Sinful  human  nature'  turns  out  in 
this  manner  to  be  the  sinless  existence.  The  individuals 
whom  we  call  '  sinners'  and  regard  as  under  pollution,  are 
yet  seen  to  be  blameless  sinners ;  so  ingeniously  polluted, 
'that  the  pollution  which  infects  all  the  individuals  does  not 
once  touch  the  race.  .  .  .  Thepopular  literature  of  our  time, 
represented  by  such  writers  as  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  is  in  a 
similar  view ;  not  always  denying  sin,  for  to  lose  it  would  be 
to  lose  the  spice  and  spirit  of  half  their  representations  of 
humanity,  but  contriving  rather  to  exalt  and  glorify  it,  by 
placing  both  it  and  virtue  upon  the  common  footing  of  a 
natural  use  and  necessity."  From  these  mists  and  vapours, 
bred  from  the  swamps  of  a  false  philosophy  and  a  deceitful 
heart,  it  is  reviving  to  escape  into  the  clear  light  of  common 
sense  and  feeling,  represented  by  such  old-fashioned  books 
as  the  Bible,  and  such  old-fashioned  poets  as  Shakespeare.  In 
the  former,  as  all  loiow,  sin  is  sin ;  all  the  world  is  brought  in 
guilty  before  God,  and  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men.  Our  own 
natures,  in  their  inmost  consciousness  and  most  inevitable 
beliefs,  respond  to  such  representations.  We  do  not,  and 
cannot  feel,  that  sin  is  nothing  but  a  misfortune,  a  disease, 
or  a  malformation.  We  know  it  to  be  worthy  of  blame  and 
of  penalty  ;  we  blame  and  punish  it  in  others,  and  we  expect 
to  be  blamed  and  punished  for  it  in  ourselves.  Certainly, 
one  deserving  to  be  called  by  pre-eminence  the  poet  of  human 
nature,  could  by  no  means  fail  to  discern  and  set  forth  these 
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sentiments  of  blame-worthiness,  of  remorse,  of  condemnation 
on  account  of  sin.  And,  indeed,  these  are  so  frequently  re- 
presented by  Shakespeare,  that  quotation  is  almost  needless. 
One  hearty  execration, — like  that  of  Othello  upon  lago, 
"Precious  villain!" — suffices  to  brush  away  all  such  vain 
philosophy  and  pantheistic  cobwebs  ;  for  why  should  he  be 
cursed  who  is  only  acting  out  his  own  nature,  and  fulfilling 
his  end  ?  We  do  not  cry.  Villain !  to  an  idiot  or  a  dog,  even 
though  he  maul  and  tear  us ;  why  reserve  such  epithets  for 
men,  if  men,  in  their  pernicious  deeds,  be  not  truly  respon- 
sible and  really  guilty  ?  Can  we  conceive  of  crime  so 
agitating  the  soul,  calling  up  spectres  to  the  imagination, 
and  filling  sleep  with  horrors,  as  Shakespeare  represents  it 
in  such  dramas  as  Macbeth  or  Richard  III.,  if  it  be  all  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  crime  is  criminal,  or  that  any  real  guilt 
attaches  to  it  ?  *'  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth," 
says  Scripture ;  and  says  Macbeth,  after  killing  his  king  and 
guest, 

''  Whence  is  that  knocking? 
How  is't  with  me  when  every  noise  appals  me, 
What  hands  are  liere?     Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes  ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No  !  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red." 

In  truth,  it  was  indispensable  to  Shakespeare ,  as  a  writer 
of  plays,  to  hold  fast  by  these  the  natural  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. The  whole  interest  of  a  dramatic  representation,  the 
whole  interest  of  life  itself,  depends  on  the  existence  and 
truth  of  these  sentiments. 

"The  staple  matter  of  emotion,"  says  Bushnell  again,  "all 
that  so  profoundly  moves  our  feeling  in  these  records  of  fact  and 
fiction,  is  that  here  we  look  upon  the  conflict  of  good  and  bad 
powers — the  glory  and  suffering  of  the  one,  the  hellish  art  and 
malice  of  the  other — followed  or  not  followed  by  the  sublime  vindi- 
cations of  providential  justice.  It  is  the  war,  actual  or  imagined,  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  good  and  evil,  in  their  higher  examples.  In 
this  view  we  have  a  deeper  sense  of  awe,  a  vaster  movement  of  feel- 
ing, in  the  contemplation  of  a  man,  a  mere  human  creature,  in  a 
character  demonized  by  passion,  than  we  have  in  the  rage  of  the 
sea,  or  the  bursting  fire-storm  of  a  volcano;  because  we  regard  him 
as  a  power — a  bad  will  doing  battle  with  God  and  the  world.  Be  it 
a  Macbeth,  an  Othello,  a  Eichard,  a  Faust,  a  Napoleon,  or  only  the 
Jew  Fagin,  we  follow  him  to  his  end,  quivering  as  under  some  bad 
spell,  only  then  to  breathe  again  with  freedom  when  the  storm  of 
his  destiny  is  over,  and  the  wild  fiery  mystery  that  struggled  in  his 
passion  is  solved.  But  suppose  it  were  to  come  to  us,  in  the  heat 
of  our  tragic  exaltation,  as  a  real  conviction,  that  these  characters 
are,  after  all,  only  natural  effects — mere  fictions  of  things,  acting 
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from  no  free  power  in  themselves — forthwith,  at  the  instant,  every 
feeling  of  interest  vanishes,  and  we  care  no  more  for  their  petty 
tumults  than  we  do  for  the  effervescence  of  a  salt,  or  the  skim  that 
mantles  a  pool.  All  tragic  movement  ceases  when  the  powers  make 
their  exit ;  for  if  now  we  call  them  men,  they  yet  are  only  things, 
like  Lion,  Wall,  and  Moonshine,  left  to  fill  the  stage  with  their 
absurd  mockeries.  What  means  it  now  for  Lady  Macbeth  to  be 
crying  to  the  blood,  '  Out,  damned  spot !'  if  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  thing  as  a  damned  spot  of  guilt  in  her  murderous  soul  ?  Ex- 
punge the  faith  of  that,  and  the  rage  of  her  remorse  turns  at  once 
to  comedy — that,  and  nothing  more.  Now,  in  these  and  other  like 
sentiments  constantly  brought  into  play  spontaneous,  clear  of  all 
affectation,  never  questioned  as  absurdities  and  fictions,  we  encounter 
some  of  the  sublimest,  most  irresistible  evidences,  that  men  are 
capable  of  sin,  and  are  in  it.  If  it  is  not  so,  then  it  is  very  clear 
that  all  the  deepest  sentiments  of  the  human  bosom  are  only  impos- 
tures of  natural  weakness,  destitute  of  dignity  or  of  truth." 

Certainly,  the  Bible  should  not  be  charged  with  misrepre- 
sentation or  misadaptation,  when,  in  regard  to  human  guilt, 
it  speaks  of,  and  deals  with,  man  as  man  feels  himself 
to  be. 

4.  We  pass  to  the  statements  furnished  by  our  two  autho- 
rities in  regard  to  the  depraving  power  of  sin.  On  this 
point  the  Bible  has  often  been  charged  with  speaking  too 
strongly.  From  the  days  of  Pelagius  downwards,  its  repre- 
sentations in  regard  to  the  powerless,  bondaged,  dead  state 
of  the  human  soul  have  been  an  occasion  of  offence,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  violence  in  the  wayhoth  of  refutation 
and  of  explanation.  What  if  Shakespeare  contains  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  kind,  and  of  at  least  equal  strength  ? 
Should  not  this  have  some  influence  in  modifying  the 
reproach  with  which,  on  this  score,  the  Bible  has  been 
assailed,  and  even  securing  for  its  statements  a  favourable 
hearing  ?  Let  us  see  ;  and  on  this  point  it  may  be  allowed 
us  to  be  sofiaewhat  more  liberal  than  hitherto  in  quotation. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  nature  of  man  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  sin,  become  wholly  tainted  with  moral  corruption. 
The  act  of  sin  leaves  fatal  consequences  behind  it.  And  as 
throughout  the  race  sin  abounds,  a  universal  moral  in- 
firmity, a  general  sickness  of  soul  characterises  mankind. 
"  Without  strength,"  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins," 
"  carnal,  sold  under  sin," — these  are  some  of  the  expres- 
sions employed  to  characterise  man's  natural  state.  And 
how  is  it  characterised  by  the  world's  poet  ?  Says  Ham- 
let : — 

"  0  God !  O  God ! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
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¥ye  on't!  Ofye!  'tis  an  unwoeded  garden 

That  grows  to  seed  :  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely." 

Says  Timon : 

"  All  is  oblique; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures 
But  direct  villany." 

In  one  of  his  sonnets  we  read  : 

"  Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand,' 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed, 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection." 

This  reminds  us  of  the  prophet's  language :  "I  had 
planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed :  how  then 
art  thou  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine 
unto  me  ?  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take 
thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord  God  "  (Jer.  ii.  21,  22).  According  to  the 
Bible,  it  is  a  fatal  element  in  man's  natural  condition,  that 
his  heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,  is  thoroughly 
polluted.  "Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  mur- 
ders, adulteries,  fornications,  theft,  false  witness,  blas- 
phemies ;  these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man  "  (Matt. 
XV.  19).  Hence  no  influence  which  does  not  change  and 
renew  the  heart,  can  work  a  thorough  cure  for  man : 
"  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good,  or  else 
make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt  "  (Matt.  xii.  33). 
And  says  Shakespeare  : — 

'*  AH  offences,  my  liege,  come  from  the  heart." — Henry  V.  iv.  8. 


Again : 


"  Where's  that  palace  whereunto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?     Who  has  a  breast  so  puro 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law- days,  and  in  sessions  sit. 
With  meditations  lawful  ?  " 


—Othello,  iii.  8. 

And  again,  in  one  of  his  sonnets  : 

"  Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart." 

More,  the  Bible  assures  us  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
given  over  to  strong  delusion  that  we  should  believe  a  lie  ; 
and  says  our  poet : 

"  But  when  we  in  our  vicioiisness  grow  hard, 
0  misery  on't !  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes ; 
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In  our  own  filtli  drop  our  clear  judgments,  make  us 

Adore  our  errors,  laugh  at  us  while  we  strut 

To  our  confusion."  —Ant.  and  Cleop.  iii.  2. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  description  of  men  "  glorying  in 
their  shame,"  being  "  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin."  In  order  to  the  removal  of  the  seated  depravity  of  the 
soul,  mere  knowledge,  according  to  Scripture,  or  a  correct 
credence,  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  "  Thou  believest  that 
there  is  one  God  :  thou  doest  well ;  the  devils  also  believe 
and  tremble"  (James  ii.  19).  Says  Shakespeare:  "If  to 
do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had 
been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces. 
It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions.  I  can 
easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one 
of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may 
devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a  cold 
decree  :  such  a  hare  is  madness,  the  youth,  to  skip  over  the 
meshes  of  good  counsel,  the  cripple." — Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 
Nay,  the  rebukes  of  conscience  and  the  apprehension  of 
future  punishments,  are  inadequate  even  to  deter  men  from 
the  commission  of  crime,  much  more  to  work  in  them  any 
regeneration  of  nature.  The  poet  makes  Clarence's  mur- 
derers thus  debate  in  the  presence  of  their  sleeping 
victim : — 

'*  2d  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word  judgment  hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse 
in  me. 

1st  Murd.  What!  art  thou  afraid ? 

2d  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant  for  it,  but  to  be  damned  for 
killing  him,  from  the  which  no  warrant  can  defend  me. 

1st  Murd   I  thought  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 

2d  Murd.  So  1  am  to  let  him  live. 

Is^  Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster,  and  tell  him  so. 

2d  Murd.  Nay,  I  prythee,  stay  a  little ;  I  hope  this  holy  humour  of  mine 
will  change ;  it  was  won't  to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty. 

\st  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now? 

2d  Murd.  Some  certain  dregs  of  conscience  are  yet  with  me. 

1st  Murd.  Remember  the  reward  when  the  deed's  done. 

2d  Murd.  Come,  he  dies ;  I  had  forgot  the  reward. 

1st  Murd.  "Where's  thy  conscience  now? 

2d  Murd.  In  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster's  pocket." 

—  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

If  neither  knowledge,  nor  conscience,  nor  the  terrors  of 
judgment,  ara  adequate  to  overcome  the  power  of  depravity 
in  the  human  heart,  then  man  is  morally  a  slave,  entangled 
by  his  own  lusts,  "  led  captive  of  the  devil  at  his  will." 

"  \st  Lord.  Now,  Heaven,  delay  our  rebellion  ; 

As  we  are  in  ourselves,  how  weak  we  are. 
2d  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors."  — All's  Well,  &c  ,  iii.  3. 

"  Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink  we  die."         —Measure,  &c.,  i.  3. 
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Not  unfrequently  the  poor  feeble  unhappy  sinner  recog- 
nises and  feels  his  own  helplessness,  and  trembles  at  the 
doom  which  he  sees  before  him,  but  which  he  cannot  avoid. 
There  is  often  a  conflict,  even  in  the  soul  of  the  natural  man, 
when  such  better  principles  as  remain  within  him,  con- 
science and  self-regard,  are  aroused  to  struggle  against  the 
destructive  domination  of  his  baser  propensities — a  conflict 
not  unlike  that  described  by  Paul  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Eomans,  but  differing  essentially  in  this,  that  the  slave 
of  sin,  while  crying  out,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who 
shall  deliver  me?"  cannot,  with  the  apostle,  subjoin,  "I 
thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  This  conflict 
between  the  higher  and  lower  elements  of  the  soul  has  been 
often  described,  and  that  by  heathen  as  well  as  Christian 
writers.     Shakespeare  could  not  miss  it ; 

"  Two  such  opposed  foes  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace  and  rude  will ; 
And  when  the  worser  is  predominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant." 

— Romeo,  &c.  ii.  8.  - 

But  by  far  the  most  impressive  exhibition  of  this  struggle 
is  found  in  the  soliloquy  of  the  guilty  king  in  Hamlet, 
beginning,  "  0,  my  offence  is  rank."  The  following  lines 
we  must  quote  : — 

"Pray,  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will, 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent, 
And  like  a  man  lo  double  purpose  bent, 
I  stand  in  pause,  when  I  should  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect. 

.         .         .     What  then?     What  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can.    What  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  1  cannot  repent? 
0  wretched  state  !  0  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
0  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged  !     Help,  angels,  make  assay  ! 
Bow  stubborn  knees !  and  heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new  born  babe !  " 

— Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

We  know  not  any  more  powerful  expression  than  this  of 
the  fact  of  man's  moral  inability,  and  the  inextricable 
entanglement  in  which  he  is  naturally  involved — an}^  clearer 
illustration  or  better  vindication  of  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his 
spots  ?  then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do 
evil."  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  "  Except 
ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "Ye  must  be  born 
again." 
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6.  One  other  point  remains  to  be  adverted  to  :  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  and  the  natural  premonitions  that  haunt  his 
mind  in  reference  to  the  future  state  of  existence.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  life  to  come  should  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be 
regarded  as  one  purely  of  revelation.  True,  ''life  and 
immoi-tality  has  been  set  in  light  {furl^u)  by  the  gospel,"  but 
the  very  language  implies  that  it  was  believed  in  independ- 
ently of  direct  divine  communication.  That,  apart  from 
revelation,  it  is  known  imperfectly,  doubtfully,  and  dimly, 
arises  from  the  estrangement  of  man  from  God,  and  from 
the  natural  shrinking  of  the  one  from  that  close  contact  with 
the  other  which  the  future  threatens.  Let  a  man  have  faith 
in  God,  and  love  towards  him,  and  faith  in  a  future  life, 
with  desire  for  it,  comes  as  a  natural  inevitable  accompani- 
ment. As  a  contemplated  fact,  congenial  to  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  the  human  soul,  shrunk  from  by  the  man 
whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease  towards  God,  but  welcomed  by  the 
friend  of  God,  is  a  future  life  presented  in  the  Bible.  And 
that  such  is  the  general  bearing  of  the  human  heart  towards 
immortality,  is  confirmed  by  the  representations  of  Shake- 
speare. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  here  with  more  plausibility  than  in 
regard  to  the  points  already  touched  on,  that  Shakespeare, 
in  his  references  to  a  future  life,  only  represents  the  common 
belief  of  his  age  and  of  his  circle, — a  belief  derived  from 
Scripture,  and  therefore  of  little  value  in  illustrating  and 
confirming  Scripture.  That  his  writings,  in  this  matter,  do 
reflect  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  the  time  is  undoubted ;  yet 
the  nature  of  his  references  to  immortality  is  such  as  to  shew 
that  he  regarded  this  belief  as  an  assurance  both  german  to 
the  human  mind,  and  vividly  suggested  by  the  facts  of  human" 
experience.  It  is  evident  that  he  saw  in  man's  own  spiritual 
nature  the  pledge  of  our  immortal  existence. 

"  What  is  man, 
If  the  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time, 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?     A  beast,  no  more." 

— Hamlet,  iv.  4. 
"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 

Fooled  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  death. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 

Eat  up  thy  charge  ?     Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 

A  nd  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store  ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  terms  of  dross : 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  .no  more  dying  then." 

— Sonnet,  146. 
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We  are  hereby  reminded  of  such  texts  as  Psalms  xlix. 
10, 15,  20,  Ixxxix.  47,  and  John  Howe's  noble  sermon  on  the 
last  of  these,  "  The  vanity  of  man  as  mortal." 

As  in  the  Bible,  so  in  Shakespeare,  the  views  and  feelings 
with  which  men  contemplate  the  future  state  are  determined 
by  their  present  character.  The  good  man  calmly,  joyfully 
meets  his  end ;  nay,  is  sometimes  heralded  into  the  world 
unseen,  with  visions  of  glory  and  sounds  of  triumph.  Stephen, 
"  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  stedfastly  into 
heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God." 

"  Katlierine.  I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee,  good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  named  my  Knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to 
Griffith.  She  is  asleep  ;  good  wench,  let's  sit  down  quiet 
For  fear  we  wake  her. 

K.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?  are  ye  all  gone  ? 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye? 
G,  Madam,  we  are  here. 
K.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for  : 
Saw  ye  none  enter  since  I  slept  ? 
G.  None,  madam. 

K.  No.     Saw  ye  not  even  now  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet,  whose  bright  faces 
Cf  st  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun  ; 
They  promised  me  eternal  happiness. 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffitli,  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear ;  I  shall  assuredly," 

—Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

In  Shakespeare,  however,  as  in  actual  life,  we  have  pre- 
sented more  frequently  the  workings  of  remorse,  and  the 
accompanying  dread  of  death  and  of  judgment.  In  many 
powerful  passages  does  he  delineate  that  "  fear  of  death,  by 
which  men  are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  We 
need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  such  well-known  passages  in 
the  pleading  of  Claudio  with  his  sister  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
("  Ay,  but  to  die,"  &c.)  and  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet  ("  To  be, 
or  not  to  be,"  &c.).  While  such  workings  of  the  human  con- 
science as  are  there  represented  shew  that,  as  Scripture 
declares,  "the  sting  of  death  is  sin,"  and  that  guilt  makes 
us  shrink  from  the  God  of  judgment,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  reminded  of  another,  and  apparently  inconsistent  fact. 
While  ordinary  guilt  makes  men  fear  and  avoid  death,  guilt 
extraordinary  impels  them  to  seek  it.  This  is  a  noticeable 
phenomenon  in  human  life.  In  the  Bible,  Judas  Iscariot, 
after  the  betrayal  of  his  master,  goes  and  hangs  himself.  In 
Shakespeare,  Othello,  after  the  murder  of  his  wife,  runs  upon 
his  sword.  So  well  understood  is  it,  that  great  crimes  prompt 
to  suicide,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  prison  discipline  to  deprive 
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criminals  of  the  means  of  self-destruction.  How  is  this  to 
be  understood  ?  Does  this  courting  of  death  imply  that  the 
apprehensions  of  judgment  in  the  future  are  only,  a  super- 
stition which  haunts  the  minds  of  moderate  sinners,  but 
which  the  bravery  of  the  great  in  wickedness  is  able  to  over- 
come ?  Our  poet  will  help  us  to  judge  in  regard  to  this 
remarkable  fact.  In  his  Othello,  he  sets  before  us  a  man, 
naturally  of  a  noble  character,  who,  in  a  fit  of  rash  and 
groundless  jealousy,  kills  his  wife,  to  whom  he  is  at  the  same 
time  warmly  attached.  As  soon  as  the  deed  is  done,  he 
discovers  his  error,  and  is  convinced  that  his  wife  was  as  good 
and  pure  as  she  seemed  to  be.  Forthwith,  like  all  great 
criminals,  he  loses  all  fear  of  death,  nay,  welcomes  it : 

'■  Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  ia  my  butt, 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail." 

Ib  it  then  that  his  terrible  crime  has  purged  his  soul  from 
superstition,  and  made  him  wiser  than  others,  even  to  the 
extent  of  discovering  to  him  that  there  is  no  judgment  to 
come,  and  no  hell  ?     Hear  him  : 

"  Now  liow  dost  thou  look  now  ?     0  ill-starred  wench  ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock  !     When  we  shall  meet  at  comjit, 
This  look  of  thine  will  liurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl, 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — Whip  me,  ye  devi's, 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  !  roast  me  in  sulphur  ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire !  " 

Is  this  true  to  nature  ?  Then  the  fearlessness  of  great 
guilt  is  the  fearlessness  of  despair,  and  results  from  the 
consciousness  that  retribution  is  inevitable.  And  yet  there 
is  something  more  to  be  accounted  for.  Othello,  conscious 
that  retribution  is  before  him,  is  not  merely  reckless,  but 
desirous  of  it,  and  eager  to  reach  it.  To  lago,  the  wretch 
who  had  misled  him  to  the  commission  of  the  crime,  he 
says — 

"  I'd  have  thee  live, 
For  in  my  sense  'tis  happiness  to  die.'' 

'Happiness  to  die!  to  be  "roasted  in  sulphur,"  "washed 
in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  !  "  How  is  this  ?  Perhaps 
to  understand  it  fully  we  must  be  in  it ;  yet,  doubtless  the 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  here,  that  the  sense  of  guilt  which 
had  got  hold  upon  him  was  so  exceeding  fierce,  as  to  make 
everything  but  punishment  utterly  distasteful.  He  could 
now  say,  in  the  words  of  another  of  Shakespeare's  characters, 
"  Man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither."  The  goodness 
of  God,  the  beauty  and  bounty  of  the  earth,  even  freedom 
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from  pain,  only  deepen  his  sense  of  demerit,  and  make  his 
remorse  the  more  intolerable.     He  feels  as  if  suffering  would 
quiet  somewhat  his  self-accusing.     He  courts  his  doom,  not 
merely  in  spite  of  its  misery,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  misery. 
The  endurance  of  his  deserved  punishment  alone  can  content 
him.     This  world,  with  all  its  comfort  and  its  smiles,  is  felt 
to  be  an  unsuitable  abode  ;  he  must  to  '*  his  own  place." 
The  only  satisfaction  he  now  hopes  for,  is  the  rendering  of 
satisfaction  to  that  terrible  law  of  justice  Written  in  his 
heart,  which  his  deed  of  crime  has  made  to  stand  out  in 
letters  of  fire,  and  to  which  his  guilty  soul  yields  full  assent, 
even  in  the  unsparing  condemnation  it   pronounces   upon 
himself.     This  we  believe  to  be  a  faithful  picture   of  the 
feelings  of  all  great  criminals  when  wrung  with  remorse  and 
contemplating  suicide.    And  in  view  of  this  fact,  three  things 
are  evident.    First,  it  is  evident  that  sin  is  real,  and  entails 
real  guilt.     This  is  a  point  already  adverted  to,  and  here  we 
have  the  strongest  possible  confirmation.     What  avail  all 
philosophical  doubts  and  theories  against  the  overpowering 
convictions  of  the  heart?     The  criminal  knows  himself  to 
deserve  punishment.     Will  any  witting  speculatist  convince 
him  who,  like  Judas  or    Othello,    is    rushing   to    foreseen 
perdition,  that  he  is  under  a  mistake,  and  that  he  is  not 
really  accountable  ?     Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  a  futurity  of 
woe  awaits  the  criminal.     The  criminal  expects  it,  seeks  it, 
is  impatient  for  it.     Such  is  his  sense  of  justice  that  he  can- 
not go  without  it.     Is  it  supposable  that  the  justice  of  the 
Supreme  is  less  stringent  than  that  of  the  self-condemned 
transgressor  ?    The  sinner  says,  I  cannot  abide  on  earth, 
for  on  earth  there  is  too  much  happiness  for  me, — too  much 
forbearance  and  peace, — I  go  to  a  more  fitting  place.     Is  it 
conceivable  that  in  his  strong  anticipations  he  will  find  him- 
self disappointed,  that  he  reaches  no  such  fiery  abode  as  he 
seeks  ?     In  this  case,  the  very  criminals  of  the  universe 
would  have  a  complaint  to  urge  against  the  righteousness  of 
the  God  of  heaven.      Thirdly,    it  is  evident  that  there  is 
more  in  sin's  punishment  than  remorse  or  fear,  or  any  other 
natural  consequence.     The  natural  consequences  of  sin  are 
experienced  here ;  yet  the  sinner  feels  that  here  he  is  not 
adequately   punished.      His    self-condemnation    is    indeed 
terrible,  but  his  self-condemnation  is  not  his  punishment. 
His  self-condemnation  is  that  which  assures  him  that  punish- 
ment is  at  hand.     The  one  is  here,  and  he  goes  to  seek  the 
other  in  the  hereafter.     Thus  does  the  conscience  of  man,  in 
its  most  agonised  workings,  as  depicted  by  this  master-artist, 
teach  us  that  a  future  state  of  retribution  is  to  be  expected, 
and  the  discoveries  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  "  the  worm 
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that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched," 
are  found  to  be  coincident  with  the  revelations  of  man's  own 
moral  constitution. 

The  book  of  God  may  thus  be  shewn,  in  its  representations 
of  the  present  condition  of  humanity,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  deepest  views  taken  of  man's  nature,  by  man's  greatest 
uninspired  poet ;  and  it  is  reasonable  that  our  confidence  in 
the  belief  that  its  gospel  propounds  no  delusive  remedy  for 
human  ills  should  be  hereby  strengthened.  It  has  at  least 
rightly  apprehended  the  disease,  and  this^^|^  main  step 

towards  the  cure.  .^^^tltfll^^^ 

With  this  we  close  our  presd^MljBRinRit!^  We  have  shewn 
that,  in  regard  to  those  element^f  the  moral  condition  of 
man,  which  render  necessary  a  divine  interposition  on  his 
behalf,  our  greatest  poet  agrees  with  our  divine  book;  and,  to 
return  to  a  point  already  adverted  to,  we  think  every  appre- 
ciative reader  of  the  poet  will  allow  that  the  description  he 
has  given  of  man's  fallen  state  has  been  derived,  not  from 
tradition,  or  from  his  confessedly  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  word  of  God,  but  from  his  own  deep  insight  into  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  humanity.  It  may,  indeed, 
well  be  granted,  that  not  only  have  these  representations 
been  in  some  cases  affected  by  his  recollections  of  scriptural 
language,  but  that  in  substance  also  they  have  been  rendered 
clearer  and  fuller  by  his  relation  to  the  sacred  word.  As  a 
poet,  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Bible  was  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  world  as  seen  by  him,  the  community 
from  whose  ongoings  he  drew  his  pictures  of  humanity,  how- 
ever far  from  his  own  age  or  country  the  scene  of  his  dramas 
might  be  laid,  was  throughout  influenced  and  modified  by 
the  power  of  Bible  truth  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  himself,  the 
painter  of  these  pictures,  was  greatly  affected  by  the  same 
power.  He  derived  his  materials  from  a  society  which  had 
for  centuries  been  agitated  and  upheaved  by  the  new  leaven 
of  the  gospel.  Through  the  inworking  of  this  heavenly 
power,  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  laws  of  God's 
moral  government,  had  become  more  clearly  ascertained  and 
more  precisely  defined  than  they  could  possibly  be  in  times 
of. heathenism.  "Whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is  light,' 
and  nothing  has  exercised  so  much  of  this  manifesting  power 
as  Christian  truth.  And  as  the  men  of  Shakespeare's  age, 
and  from  whom  he  drew,  were  men  that  had  been  experi- 
mented on,  and  tested  by  the  fire  which  Christ  has  sent  on 
the  earth,  so  he  himself,  as  one  of  these,  had  received  a  large 
amount  of  unconscious  impression  from  the  same  quarter. 
He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  Bible  truth,  and  this  largely 
contributed  to  make  him  what  he  was.     We  know  from  his- 
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tory  and  observation,  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  which  has 
power  to  quicken  the  strongest  intellect,  and  to  clarify  the 
keenest  sight.     It  is  no  disgrace  to  Shakespeare  to  believe 
that,  as  a  child  of  his  age  and  country,  his  views  into  man's 
nature  and  circumstances  were  rendered  more  certain  and 
penetrating  by  the  influence  exerted  on  his  mind  by  the  word 
of  God.     Both  objectively  and  subjectively  he  derived  incal- 
culable advantage  from  that  word.  He  could  never  have  been 
what  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet  he  was,  his  dramas  could  never 
have  been  what  they  are,  had  not  the  sun  of  Christian  reve- 
lation illuminated  his  sky.     All  this  we  hold  as  most  certain ; 
and  we  thus  explain  it,  that  there  is  so  immense  an  advance 
apparent  in  his  dramas  upon  those  of  the  great  Greek  trage- 
dians, in  the  views  therein  given  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  prospects  of  man,  that  we  have  there 
a  personal   God  instead  of    a    dark    fate ;  subjection    to 
righteous  retribution  instead  of  a  pursuing  Erinnys ;  a  future 
apprehended  with  certainty  as  answering  to  present  moral 
character  instead  of  a  dim  foreboding  of  unsubstantial  and 
dream-like  shades.     At  the  same  time,  all  this  affects  not 
the   true   originality   of    its   delineations.      He   saw  by   a 
brightened  light,  and  with  a  purged  and  strengthened  vision, 
but  yet  he  saw,  and  what  he  saw  he  drew.     His  advantage 
of  position  and  of  light  have  only  rendered  his  insight  more 
sure,  and  his  pictures  more  full  and  trustworthy.     Unques- 
tionably his  pictures  of  man  are  not  at  second-hand.     He 
did  not  take  them  from  his  recollections  of  a  book,  but  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience.     He  put  nothing  into 
the  delineation  which  he  did  not  perceive  in  the  object.  And 
the  universal  acceptance  with  which  his  poetry  has  been 
greeted,  the  universal  response  it   has   elicited   from  the 
hearts  of  men,  proves  its  fidelity  to  recognised  facts.     We 
can  only  deny  original  worth  to  his  delineations  of  humanity, 
as  a  testimony  to  the  facts  of  human  consciousness,  at  the 
expense,  if  we  are  consistent,  of  disallowing  the  value  of  all 
researches  in  the  same  field  prosecuted  in  Christian  times, 
and  that  by  the  enemies  no  less  than  by  the  friends  of  reve- 
lation,  and  insisting  that   no   description  of  man  is  the 
genuine  product  of  man's  own  mind,  but  such  as  have  been 
conceived  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 

It  is  natural  now  to  ask,  What  of  Shakespeare's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  divine  remedy  for  that  helpless  moral  condition 
into  which  man  has  fallen  ?  And  it  is  possible  that  not  a 
few  of  our  readers  may  deem  this  a  more  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry  than  any  of  these  which  have  occupied  our  atten- 
tion. To  such  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  find,  that  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  his  characters  many  allusions  to  what  we 
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are  accustomed  to  call  the  gospel  way  of  salvation — by  divine 
grace  through  a  mediatorial  sacrifice — as  when  he  says,  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1, 

"  Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 
1  That  in  tlie  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy,'' 

Or  thus,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1 : — 

"  Alas  !  alas  ! 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once. 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy  :  how  would  you  be 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     Oh  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips 
Like  man  new  made." 

And  again,  in  Richard  III.,  i.  4 : — 

"  I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption. 
By  Christ's  dear  blood,  shed  for  our  grievous  sins, 
That  you  depart  and  lay  no  hands  on  me." 

Or  thus,  in  2d  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2,  with  a  clear  statement  of 
the  substitution  of  the  Son  of  God : — 

"As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
'  .  With  that  dread  King  that  took  our  state  upon  him, 

To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse,''  &c. 

But  however  interesting  such  passages  are  as  testimonies 
to  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  the  way  of  Salvation,  they  are 
so  mainly  in  relation  to  his  own  personality,  and  the  yet  un- 
solved problem  of  his  own  individual  character.  As  we  can- 
not but  love  and  revere  the  man,  so  we  cannot  but  rejoice  to 
find  him  thus  conversant  with  saving  truth;  and  it  gives 
increased  interest  to  the  ideal  personages  whom  he  has 
called  forth  for  our  instruction  and  delectation,  that  so  many 
of  them  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  blessed  evangel. 
But  in  relation  to  the  argument  which  we  have  been  prose- 
cuting, such  passages  are  of  little  avail.  They  only  shew 
that  Shakespeare  recognised  no  unsuitableness  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  gospel,  understood  in  an  old-fashioned,  evan- 
gelical way,  to  man's  moral  state,  as  he  conceived  of  it ;  and 
that,  to  speak  in  the  grand  German  style,  the  Scripture 
soteriology  excellently  harmonized  in  his  own  mind  with  his 
own  anthropology.  The  facts  that  there  is  mercy  for  man, 
and  that  that  mercy  comes  through  a  divine  substitutionary 
sacrifice,  are  facts  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  depend 
entirely  on  revelation;  and  the  poet's  knowledge  of  these 
could  be  derived  from  testimony  only,  not  from  insight.     To 
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these  facts  the  Bible  provides  and  presents  suitable  evidence 
of  its  own,  and  it  neither  asks  nor  can  receive  witness  from 
men.  Such  references  to  the  themes  of  revealed  truth  we 
gladly  leave  to  the  diligence  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  and 
those  other  collectors  and  commentators  who  seek,  from  the 
study  of  his  works,  to  throw  some  additional  rays  of  light 
upon  the  poet's  character  and  life.  At  first  sight,  it  appears 
strange  that  he  who  wears  so  many  masks,  and  all  so 
naturally,  should  in  his  own  personality  be  so  dimly  seen ; 
and  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
things  are  closely  connected.  The  masks  hide  the  man  ;  if 
amid  the  crowd  of  the  disguises  he  ever  appears  in  his  own 
face,  he  makes  no  sign  by  which  he  himself  may  be  distin- 
guished from  his  creations ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
Bishop's  confidence  that  he  has  proved  the  poet  both  a  good 
Churchman  and  a  good  Christian,  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
unless  we  obtain  some  fresh  materials  from  contemporary 
records — some  more  and  more  important  letters  of  those 
written  by  and  to  him  than  the  single  one  of  the  latter  class 
now  known  to  be  in  existence — some  documents  less  formal 
than  his  will — some  books  of  those  used  by  him  more  dis- 
tinctive than  the  prayer-book  said  to  be  recently  discovered 
— his  true  character  in  its  highest,  its  religious  aspects,  must 
remain  a  mystery.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  as  yet  venture 
farther  than  to  say — and  it  is  saying  much — that  William 
Shakespeare  was  not  only  a  poet  than  whom  there  is  none 
greater,  if  there  be  any  so  great,  but  a  man  who  knew  and 
reverenced  the  word  of  God,  by  the  influence  of  which  his 
native  strength  of  mind  was  increased,  and  his  native  delicacy 
of  feeling  refined — a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  religious  life  as  of  every  other  form  of 
human  experience — a  man  who  mused  deeply  on  the  most 
awful  problems  of  human  destiny,  who  was  accustomed  to 

"  Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  we  must  sail  so  soon  ; " 

and  who  felt,  in  reference  to  entering  into  the  world  unseen, 
what  he  repeatedly  expresses — 

"  Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither ; 
Ripeness  is  all." 

"  If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come ;  the  readiness  is  all." 

W.  T. 
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Art.  III. — The  Last  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth,  last  Duchess  of  Gordon.  By  Rev.  A.  Moody 
Stuart,  Author  of  "  The  Three  Marys,"  "Capernaum,"  &c.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1865. 

THE  death  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  generally  felt 
to  be  a  great  loss  to  the  church  of  Christ.  For  a  length- 
ened period  that  noble  lady  had  shewn  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner, but  without  ostentation,  that  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  the  duties  of  the  most  elevated  position.  Her  character 
had  presented  a  combination  of  qualities  rarely  met  with  in 
any  one  person,  of  whatever  rank  in  life.  Naturally  firm,  and 
of  a  somewhat  robust  mental  constitution,  she  had  yet,  under 
the  power  of  divine  grace,  exhibited  in  rare  perfection  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  which  are  among  the  most  attractive 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Her  public  Christian  usefulness  had  been 
in  accordance  with  her  spiritual  character.  She  had,  in  high 
and  slippery  places,  long  lifted  up  a  decided  testimony  to  the 
truth.  She  had  influenced  for  good  many  persons  moving  in 
the  higher  circles.  She  had  openly  countenanced  evangelical 
religion,  and  generously  supported  agencies  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  and  of  sound  scriptural  education.  The 
departure  from  the  Church  on  earth  of  such  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian could  not  fail  to  be  specially  noticed  and  lamented  by 
members  of  all  denominations  ;  and  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of 
wonder,  in  these  biographical  days,  that  an  extended  memoir 
of  the  departed  should  soon  have  made  its  appearance. 

Probably  no  man  is  better  qualified  or  more  entitled  to  write  the 
life  of  "The- last  Duchess  of  Gordon"  than  Mr  Moody  Stuart  of 
Edinburgh.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  Duchess  was  among  the 
first  to  discover  and  appreciate  the  talents  and  spiritual  gifts 
of  that  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  ever  afterwards  she 
honoured  him  with  her  confidential  Christian  friendship.  If 
we  mistake  not,  Mr  Stuart  stood  to  her  in  the  relation  of  a 
pastor  when  she  was  in  Edinburgh.  Certainly  he  was  a 
minister  whom  she  specially  loved  and  esteemed  for  the 
gospel's  sake.  The  ministry  of  the  word  in  his  church  was  to 
her  a  source  of  true  spiritual  instruction  and  refreshment.  In 
the  confidence  of  Christian  intercourse,  Mr  Stuart  also  came  to 
know  much  of  her  Grace's  heart  and  spiritual  history.  It  is 
not,  then,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  he  whose  practiced 
pen  has  recently  portrayed  so  well  "  the  three  Marys  "  of  Scrip- 
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ture,  should  have  held  up  to  the  world  that  bright  and  living 
epistle  of  Christ,  the  last  and  best  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

Elizabeth  Brodie,  who  became  Marchioness  of  Huntly  and 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Gordon,  was  of  honourable  lineage,  being 
one  of  the  Brodies  of  Brodie,  a  family  that  for  centuries  has 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Scottish  gentry.  It  would  appear 
that  the  present  "  Brodie  "  is  the  twenty-third  in  direct  descent 
from  Malcolm,  Thane  of  Brodie,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr 
Stuart  gives  an  interesting  account  of  "  Lord  Brodie,"  so  called 
from  having  been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.,  was 
a  good  and  pious  Presbyterian  in  his  day,  suffered  much  for 
conscience'  sake,  yet  ultimately  prospered  in  the  world  and 
died  in  peace.  In  the  troubled  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
the  house  of  this  worthy  gentleman  was  plundered  and  burnt, 
and  his  lands  fearfully  ravaged  by  that  unscrupulous  Royalist 
marauder,  famed  in  song,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  a  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntly.  Little  could  it  have  been  conjectured  or  foreseen, 
when  the  fair  mansion  of  Brodie  was  committed  to  the  flames  by  a 
Gordon,  that  one  day  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Brodie  would 
wed  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Gordon,  and  afterwards  share  his 
honours.  Such  strange  turns  we  are  frequently  called  to 
observe  in  the  history  of  families  and  of  nations. 

The  diaries  of  Lord  Brodie,  lately  published  by  the  Spalding 
Club,  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  While  they  exhibit  the 
unfeigned  piety  and  religious  experience  of  the  writer,  they  flmg 
much  light  on  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Mr 
Stuart  quotes  some  characteristic  extracts  illustrative  of  the 
trials  and  graces  of  the  Christian,  and  the  habits  and  pursuits 
of  the  country  gentleman.  Lord  Brodie,  a  conscientious  and 
God-feariug  man,  by  no  means  neglected  his  estate  or  his 
library.  We  find  him  inquiring  in  London  about  new  plants 
and  trees  for  his  grounds,  and  also  making  purchases  of  valuable 
books.  But  his  spiritual  life  is  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ; 
and  he  pours  out,  in  the  record  of  his  experiences,  many  views 
and  feelings  that  were  afterwards  to  be  thoroughly  realised  by 
his  honoured  descendant.  Grace  is  certainly  not  hereditary,  but 
we  should  not  wonder  at  seeing  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
words,  "  The  promise  is  unto  you  and  your  children." 

This  excellent  man,  though  bearing  true  loyalty  to  Charles 
II.,  in  whose  restoration  he  had  taken  an  active  part,  was  too 
good  a  Christian  and  Presbyterian  to  be  liked  or  let  alone  by 
the  miserable  Government  of  that  monarch.  He  was  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  being  heavily  fined,  or  even  of  forfeiting 
his  estate,  on  account  of  favouring  conventicles,  and  sympa- 
thising with  the  ejected  Presbyterian  ministers.  But,  partly 
owing  perhaps  to  that  circumspect  gravity  which  was  a  fea- 
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ture  of  his  character,  he  escaped  the  fury  of  the  persecutor,  and 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  peace  on  his  paternal  fields.  He 
died  in  1680,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  having  the  high  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  children  and  his  children's  children  walking 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  His  son  James,  inheriting  his  father's 
principles  with  his  estate,  was  less  fortunate  in  regard  to  his 
worldly  goods.  In  the  year  1685,  when  the  persecution  in 
Scotland  was  at  its  height,  he  and  his  wife.  Lady  Mary  Ker,  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  were  severally  examined  by 
the  Privy  Council,  on  a  charge  of  absenting  themselves  from 
the  ordinances  of  the  Established  Church.  They  were  found 
guilty,  and  the  penalty  was  a  fine  of  £24,000  Scots,  or  £2000 
sterling.  But  tliis  worthy  couple  lived  to  see  the  glorious 
Revolution,  to  retrieve  their  worldly  losses,  and  to  transmit  an 
honoured  name  to  their  descendants.  They  died  about  the 
year  1710,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  were  buried 
together  in  the  same  grave. 

Elizabeth  Brodie  was  thus  one  of  the  seed  of  the  godly  ;  and 
while  she  inherited  the  blood,  she  also  possessed  not  a  few  of 
the  mental  characteristics  of  her  pious  ancestors.  Solidity  and 
sincerity  of  character,  good  sense,  truthfulness,  and  integrity, 
appear  to  have  been  qualities  of  her  race  ;  and  these  she  exhi- 
bited at  all  periods  of  her  life.  She  was  born  in  London  on 
the  20th  of  June  1794.  Her  father,  Alexander  Brodie,  a 
younger  son  of  Brodie  of  that  Ilk,  had  acquired  a  large  fortune 
in  India,  and,  soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  had 
been  elected  as  their  representative  in  Parliament  by  the  Elgin 
burghs.  Her  mother,  Elizabeth  Wemyss,  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and  was  also  connected  with 
the  noble  family  of  Sutherland.  When  she  was  six  years  of 
age  she  lost  her  mother,  whose  image,  therefore,  soon  faded 
from  her  memory ;  but  she  kept  through  life  what  she  called 
her  "mother's  box,"  containing  little  reminiscences  of  her 
departed  parent  and  of  her  own  infant  days. 

In  her  childhood  she  lived  much  at  Leslie  House,  Fife,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Leven  ;  and  received  much  motherly 
attention  from  the  Countess,  an  excellent  Christian  lady. 
After  her  mother's  death  she  resided  for  some  time  with  her 
maiden  aunts  at  Elgin, — *'a  happy,  mirthful  child,  robust  in 
frame  and  vigorous  in  mind,  extremely  amiable,  but  possessed 
of  a  strong  and  resolute  will,  wanting  less  than  most  girls  a 
mother's  arm  to  lean  on,  however  much  she  needed  a  mother's 
eye  to  guide.  She  was  not  straitly  fettered  by  her  kind  old 
aunts,  but  allowed  to  run  about  in  a  liberty  healthful  both  to 
body  and  mind.  Elgin,  therefore,  she  always  remembered 
with  affection  as  the  home  of  her  early  years,  little  thinking 
then,  while  she  played  in  a  merry  childhood  under  the  shadow 
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of  the  broad  and  lofty  pile  of  its  august  cathedral,  that  she 
was  to  sleep  within  its  ancient  aisles  as  the  last  Duchess  of 
Gordon." 

At  the  age  of  eight  she  was  sent  to  school  in  London,  where 
she  had  diligently  to  unlearn  her  Scotch  accent,  and  to  acquire 
a  coiTect  English  pronunciation.  She  was  quite  successful  in 
these  lessons,  and  in  others  of  greater  importance.  Her  talents, 
of  a  solid  and  superior  order,  were  well  cultivated,  and  the 
native  vigour  of  her  mind  came  out  in  various  ways.  She 
learned  a  little  of  mathematics,  and  studied  drawing  with  suc- 
cess. With  the  accomplishments  that  became  her  position 
and  prospects,  she  acquired  various  branches  of  knov/ledge 
that  served  her  well  in  after  life,  when  the  details  of  business 
required  her  attention.  She  learned  to  write  and  speak  French 
with  the  fluency  of  a  native  ;  and  her  musical  talent,  which 
was  decided,  was  cultivated  with  great  care.  Having  strong 
national  feelings,  she  became  a  proficient  in  Scotch  music. 
During  her  early  married  life.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  her 
friend  and  correspondent,  took  great  delight  in  hearing  her 
sing  Scotch  songs,  and  play  accompaniments  with  brilliant 
variations. 

One  feature  of  her  character  which  shewed  itself  in  early 
life,  and  which  never  left  her,  was  a  strong,  innate  spirit  of 
independence.  "  This  moral  element,"  says  Mr  Stuart,  "  cha- 
racterised her  throughout  life,  and  when  she  had  become  the 
subject  of  divine  grace,  stood  her  in  good  stead  in  many  a 
severe  trial  of  principle.  Those  who  had  seen  only  her  kindly 
and  yielding  disposition  were  often  taken  with  surprise  by 
her  immoveable  firmness ;  for  while  she  would  give  way  to 
others  in  things  indifferent,  and  yield  even  too  easily  in  points 
where  she  had  not  made  up  her  mind,  no  opposition  had  the 
slightest  effect  in  moving  her  from  the  position  she  had  once 
deliberately  taken."  Akin  to  this  independent  spirit  was  that 
moral  and  physical  courage  by  which  in  youth  and  in  riper 
years  she  was  distinguished.  Instances  are  related  of  her  firm 
adherence  to  principle  while  others  gave  way,  and  of  cool  self- 
possession  in  the  midst  of  danger,  which  shew  that  she  pos- 
sessed from  the  first  those  more  vigorous  qualities  without 
which  no  great  excellence  of  natural  or  of  Christian  character 
can  ever  be  attained. 

When  she  left  school,  though  well-trained  and  well-prin- 
cipled in  an  eminent  degree,  she  appears  to  have  been  destitute 
of  any  deep  religious  feelings  or  convictions.  She  was  educated 
for  the  gay  world,  and  into  that  world  she  was  launched,  at  the 
Fife  Hunt  ball,  while  hardly  seventeen.  Her  personal  appear- 
ance, it  would  seem,  was  s\ich  as  became  a  young  lady  of  her 
rank  and  expectations.     She  was,  of  course,  admired,  not,  how- 
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ever,  "  for  handsome  features,  but  for  her  tall  and  graceful 
form,  with  a  countenance  beautified  by  intelligence,  and  life, 
and  winning  gentleness." 

In  1813,  when  only  nineteen,  this  gay  and  spirited  young 
girl  became  Marchioness  of  Huntly.  The  marriage  took  place 
at  Bath,  where  her  father,  Mr  Brodie,  usually  resided.  Her 
mother-in-law,  Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  so  famous  for  her 
unrestrained  wit  and  gaiety,  had  done  much  to  bring  about 
this  match,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  world  as  highly 
advantageous  to  both  parties.  On  one  side  there  was  high  rank, 
and  on  the  other  a  large  fortune.  But  if  the  marriage,  in  one 
point  of  view,  was  thus  a  matter  of  interest,  it  turned  out  to 
be  as  happy  as  could  be  desired.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  was 
twenty-five  years  older  than  his  youthful  bride,  but  was  hand- 
some, chivalrous  in  his  bearing,  and  of  extremely  popular 
manners.  He  had  served  some  time  in  the  army,  and  united 
the  attractive  qualities  of  the  soldier  to  the  graces  of  the  high- 
born nobleman.  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  charac- 
ter and  death  of  his  duchess  mother,  so  long  the  gaiest  of  the 
gay,  and  the  dashing  leader  of  fashion.  After  a  life  of  brilliant 
and  reckless  gaiety,  into  which,  it  is  said,  she  plunged  in  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  disappointment  in  her  youth,  she  was 
suddenly  summoned  to  leave  the  scenes  of  her  mirth  and 
pleasure.  On  her  deathbed  she  sent  for  the  minister  of  the 
'  Scotch  Church,  Swallow  Street,  London,  and  apparently  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  true  penitent,  desired  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  little  congregation  was  formed 
in  her  house,  and  her  request  was  complied  with.  Before  her 
death,  she  bequeathed  a  service  of  communion  plate  to  Swallow 
Street  Church.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  sincerity 
of  her  repentance,  or  her  prospect  of  eternal  life ;  but  many 
around  her  hoped  that  she  sought  and  found  mercy  at  the  last 
moment.  Her  death,  so  sudden,  and  in  many  respects  so 
awful,  contains  a  pathetic  warning  that  should  not  be  lost 
upon  the  gay  and  lofty  class  to  which  she  belonged. 

The  early  married  life  of  the  young  Marchioness  was  mostly 
spent  in  the  gaieties  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  in  the  more 
sober  enjoyments  of  travel.  She  and  her  husband,  having  set 
out  on  a  tour  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  in  1815,  arrived 
at  Brussels  at  the  very  time  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  being 
fought.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  had  given  that  famous 
ball  in  Brussels  to  the  officers  of  the  English  guards  which  was 
so  suddenly  disturbed,  was  the  sister  of  the  Marquis ;  and  her 
the  travellers  found  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  as  her  son, 
Lord  March,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  in  the  Biitish 
army,  and  all  manner  of  sinister  rumours  were  flying  about  the 
city.      But  the  general  alarm  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  the 
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Marquis  with  his  young  wife  came  in  for  their  full  share  of  that 
private  and  public  joy  occasioned  by  the  glorious  victory. 
This  passage  of  her  life,  so  exciting  and  so  memorable,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  Marchioness,  and  is  related  in  a  very 
spirited  manner  by  her  biographer. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Lord  and  Lady  Huntly, 
for  the  first  time  after  their  marriage,  went  down  to  Scotland 
and  took  up  their  residence  at  Huntly  Lodge,  a  mansion  des- 
tined to  witness  the  useful  Christian  life  of  one  of  them  during 
her  lengthened  widowhood.  For  several  years  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  the  North,  dispensing  or  receiving  splen- 
did hospitalities,  or  making  excursions  to  enjoy  its  wild  sports 
and  magnificent  scenery.  In  the  year  1819,  they  were  honoured 
with  a  visit  of  the  widowed  Prince  Leopold,  now  the  sage  and 
venerable  king  of  the  Belgians.  The  feudal  influence  and 
universal  popularity  of  the  Marquis,  enabled  him  to  give 
his  princely  visitor  a  brilliant  Highland  welcome,  worthy  of 
Royalty  itself.  Arrayed  in  the  martial  and  picturesque  garb 
of  a  Highland  chief,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
muster  of  his  clan,  and  astonished  the  Prince  with  an  exhibition 
upon  the  mountain  side  that  instantaneously  recalled  the 
sudden  emergence  into  light  of  the  concealed  host  of  Roderick 
Dhu,  so  brilliantly  described  by  Scott  in  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake/'  The  Marchioness  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her 
noble  husband,  and  flung  around  the  hospitalities  of  Huntly 
Lodge  the  charm  of  her  graceful  manners  and  fine  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr  Stuart  gives  a  full  yet  judicious  account  of  the  various 
circumstances  connected  with  the  conversion  of  this  truly  noble 
lady.  There  was  nothing  rapid,  strange,  or  wonderful  in  the 
train  of  feelings  and  events  that  led  to  the  blessed  result. 
Secretly  and  without  observation,  but  surely  and  steadily, 
the  change,  once  began  in  her  heart,  went  on  till  it  was 
decided  and  complete.  One  point  of  her  experience  at  this 
critical  period  is  very  suggestive,  and  is  thus  related  by  Mr 
Stuart  :— 

"  '  God  can  make  use  of  poison  to  expel  poison/  writes  the  old 
Lord  Brodie.  'In  London  I  saw;nuch  vanity,  lightness,  and  wan- 
tonness. Oh  that  the  seeing  of  it  in  others  may  cure  and  mortify 
the  seeds  of  it  in  myself !'  And  in  his  ennobled  daughter  it  was  the 
very  same  deadly  poison,  met  in  the  high  places  of  England,  which 
the  Lord  first  used  to  kill  the  seed  of  all  sin  in  her  soul.  Her  own 
training,  though  not  religious,  had  been  in  the  principles  of  tlie 
highest  morality ;  ai>d  ere  this,  the  gay  sphere  in  which  she  now 
moved  must  sometimes  have  tried  her  nobler  sentiments;  but  at 
length,  unconsciously  to  herself,  her  heart  had  been  secretly  pre- 
pared by  the  Lord  for  his  own  work.      And  now  the  unavoidable 
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sight  of  revolting  vice,  that  did  not  care  to  veil  itself,  gave  a  shock 
to  her  moral  sensibility  that  reached  her  inmost  soul.  To  escape 
from  her  distress  she  sought  refuge  in  reading  the  Bible;  and  be- 
came at  once  so  deeply  interested  in  its  unfamiliar  pages  that,  instead 
of  finding  there  a  mere  soothing  balm  for  one  hour's  relief,  she  could 
not  refrain  from  searching  the  hidden  treasure  daily." — (Pp.71, 72.) 

One  that  in  such  circumstances  and  with  such  views  resorts 
to  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  is  usually  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  may  be  expected  soon  to  enter  it. 
So  was  it  with  Lady  Huntly,  who,  though  reproached  with 
having  "  turned  methodist"  on  account  of  her  Bible  reading, 
patiently  bore  this  foretaste  of  the  offence  of  the  cross,  and 
persevered  in  her  study  of  the  word  of  God,  praying  meanwhile 
for  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  her  inquiries.  Her 
husband,  though  not  sympathising  with  her  new  feelings,  yet 
was  too  sensible  a  man,  and  loved  her  too  well,  to  take  offence  at 
her  conduct,  or  subject  her  to  any  kind  of  persecution.  "  He 
both  permitted  her  to  pursue  the  course  which  she  chose  for 
herself,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gratify  the  desires,  even  when 
it  took  him  out  of  his  own  line  of  things.  Such  an  occasion 
occured  a  few  years  after  this,  when  she  set  up  a  school  in  one 
of  the  parishes  of  Strath  bogie,  in  which  she  was  specially  inter- 
ested. "  The  parents  and  children  had  assembled  for  its  opening ; 
and  the  parish  minister  having  been  requested  by  the  Mar- 
chioness to  pray  for  a  blessing,  and  having  declined  on  the 
ground  of  not  being  prepared,  she  turned  to  her  husband  and 
said,  '  Huntly,  will  you  do  it  ?'  He  complied  at  once,  and 
offered  abrief  prayer,  to  the  great  delight  of  tlie  people." — (P.  74.) 

The  Marchioness,  entering  on  a  new  career,  soon  came  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  friends,  providentially  thrown  in  her 
way  to  cheer  her  heart  and  direct  her  steps,  Madame  Veraet, 
of  Geneva,  whom  she  was  inclined  to  call  her  spiritual  mother, 
and  her  relative.  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow,  whom  she  met  at  Paris, 
both  were  of  essential  service  to  her  at  this  time  of  trial  and 
decision.  In  her  case,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  inquirers, 
the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  sympathetic  counsel  of 
a  few  Christian  friends,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  blessed  work  of  conversion.  Books  also  are  not 
uiifrequently  used  by  the  Spirit  to  originate  or  promote  such  a 
work.  We  all  know  what  important  results  have  flowed  from 
the  penisal  of  such  works  as  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion,"  Wilberforce's  "Practical  View,"  and  James's  "Anxious 
Inquirer."  While  travelling  on  the  continent,  the  Marchioness 
read  in  her  carriage  two  books  that  she  found  extremely  useful, 
Erskine's  "  Intimate  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and  his  "  Essay 
on  Faith."  These  works,  written  not  by  a  clergyman,  but  by 
one  in  the  position  of  a  country  gentleman,  were  perhaps  more 
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likely  than  any  others  of  their  kind  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
higher  classes.  First  their  authorship,  and  then  their  intrinsic 
value,  recommended  them  to  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly. 

The  following  winter,  which  she  passed  at  Kimbolton,  the 
residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  was 
for  Lady  Huntly  a  happy  and  memorable  time.  She  afterwards 
said  of  it,  "  I  knew  Christ  first,  if  I  really  know  him,  at  Kim- 
bolton; I  spent  hours  there  in  my  dressing-roorn  in  prayer,  in 
reading  the  Bible,  and  in  happy  communion  with  Him."  We 
quote  the  following  remarkable  passage  relating  to  this  period 
of  her  spiritual  history,  which  we  specially  commend  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  insist  that  deep  convictions  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  sin  should  in  all  cases  be  attained  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  Christian  life.  We  are  struck  with  the  sense  and 
truthfulness  of  the  Marchioness's  words,  and  think  they  teach 
a  very  important  lesson. 

"  To  this  first  period  of  her  Christian  life  the  Duchess  referred 
three  months  before  her  death,  in  connection  with  an  observation 
that  had  been  made,  to  the  effect  that  deep  conviction  of  sin  is 
almost  invariably  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  Grod  in  the  soul. 
Her  remarks  were  these  :  '  I  did  not  quite  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, and  do  not  think  it  is  by  any  means  always  the  case.  In  my 
own  case,  I  believe  that  for  two  years  I  was  a  saved  sinner,  a 
believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  that  during  all  that  time  I  did  not 
see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  1  believed,  in  a  general  way, 
that  I  was  a  sinner  who  deserved  the  punishment  of  a  righteous 
God  ;  I  believed  that  whosoever  came  to  Jesus  should  be  saved  ; 
but  I  had  no  deep  sense  of  sin,  of  my  sin.  Since  then,  T  believe  I 
have  passed  through  almost  every  phase  of  Christian  experience 
that  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of;  and  now  I  have  such  a  sight  of 
my  own  utter  vileness  and  unworthiness,  that  I  feel  that  the  great 
and  holy  God  might  well  set  his  heel  on  me,  so  to  speak,  and  crush 
me  into  nothing.'"— (Pp.  77,  78.) 

When  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly  became  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  in  1827,  she  had  been  in  a  manner  established  in  the 
divine  life.  She  had  begim  to  redeem  her  time  from  the 
frivolities  of  the  world,  and  to  devote  it  more  fully  to  the  service 
of  God.  In  the  morning  also  she  had  prayers  with  her  maids, 
and  such  of  her  lady  visitors  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege.  In  her  new  and  more  exalted  sphere,  she  soon 
became  still  more  decided  in  her  Christian  profession,  and  ex- 
hibited a  growing  boldness  in  refusing  to  conform  to  the  world. 
On  all  occasions,  however  trying  to  a  young  disciple,  she  appears 
to  have  been  guided  by  that  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  for 
which  she  was  so  distinguished.  But  grace,  which  changes 
the  heart,  also  rectifies  the  understanding,  and  gives  a 
singleness  of  eye  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  natural 
faculties. 
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Established  in  the  ducal  residence,  Gordon  Castle,  the  new- 
Duchess  shewed  in  her  correspondence,  and  in  all  the  details 
of  her  daily  life,  what  spirit  she  was  of  Her  letters  and  notes 
all  bespoke  the  Christian  ;  and  in  time  her  husband,  won  by  her 
gentle  wisdom,  began  to  attend  her  morning  devotions,  and 
even,  when  necessary,  to  read  the  family  prayers.  At  that 
period  such  family  religion  among  the  higher  ranks  was  much 
more  uncommon  and  extraordinary  than  it  is  now.  The 
Duchess  was  not  addicted  to  diary  keeping,  but  she  occasion- 
ally did  put  down  her  thoughts  and  feelings  by  way  of 
exercising  herself  in  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness. 
The  following  is  the  last  portion  of  a  brief  diary  she  kept  for  a 
single  week  in  1828.  "  Sins  of  the  week  :  Unbelief,  proceeding 
from  pride  of  reason,  selfishness,  carelessness,  hardness  of  heart, 
vanity,  evil-speaking.  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned ! 
The  blood  of  Christ  washes  away  all  sin.  Lord,  I  believe,  help 
thou  mine  unbelief'  On  this  Mr  Stuart  appropriately  remarks : 
"  Her  self-accusation  for  the  sin  of  evil-speaking,  is  noteworthy  ; 
because  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  not  acquainted  with  her 
not  to  remark  in  her  conversation  a  remarkable  freedom  from 
that  vice  which  too  easily  besets  us  all,  and  also  from  the 
kindred  habit  of  taking  pleasure  in  idle  gossip." 

In  1830,  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon  was  selected  by  Queen  Adelaide  to  be  Mistress  of 
the  Robes,  and  was  ever  after  honoured  by  that  excellent 
Queen  with  her  special  friendship.  But  her  residence  in  London, 
and  her  close  connection  with  the  Court,  by  no  means  hindered 
_  her  spiritual  progress.  On  the  contrary,  she  attended  the 
ministrations  of  such  evangelical  preachers  as  Mr  Howels  of 
Longacre,  Mr  Harrington  Evans,  and  Mr  Blunt  of  Chelsea  ; 
took  copious  notes  of  the  sermons  she  heard,  a  practice  which 
she  kept  up  during  the  rest  of  her  life ;  and  adopted  every 
possible  means  to  obtain  that  spiritual  good  for  which  her  soul 
now  intensely  hungered.  Mr  Howels  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  that  excelled  in  saying  pithy  and  pointed  things ;  occa- 
sionally Uvsing  too  bold  expressions,  but  on  the  whole,  giving 
powerful  utterance  to  the  truth.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of 
his  style,  extracted  by  Mr  Stuart  from  the  Duchess's  note- 
book. *  Sin  must  die  many  deaths ;  one  is  famine  ;  give  it 
nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God."  "  The  humanity  of 
Christ  was  as  free  from  sin  as  his  deity,  else  they  could  not 
have  been  united.''  "  Heaven  cannot  contain  all  the  love  of 
God,  nor  hell  all  his  hatred  of  sin  ;  but  the  covenant  contains 
both  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son."  "  Come  to  the  Saviour  as  you 
are ;  yes,  but  come  to  be  what  you  are  not."  "  God  is  good  in 
giving,  but  is  better  in  taking  away  ;  for  then  he  leaves  Him- 
self in  all  his  goodness." 
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Like  most  Christians  of  her  strength  of  mind,  the  Duchess 
was  fond  of  doctrinal  preaching,  and  took  special  delight  in 
doctrinal  books.  "Boston  on  the  Covenant"  was  agreat  favourite, 
which  she  often  spoke  of  and  commended  to  her  friends.  The 
works  of  Owen,  so  rich  and  massive,  O'Brien's  masterly  sermons 
on  "  Justification  by  Faith/'  Caroline  Fry's  "  Christ  our  Ex- 
ample," and  similar  works,  were  not  only  read  but  studied  by 
her  with  characteristic  energy.  In  one  of  her  letters  she  thus 
speaks  of  Boston's  admirable  book :  "I  continue  reading  'Boston 
on  the  Covenant,"  and  I  do  most  strongly  recommend  it  for 
perusal  when  you  have  time,  as  the  book  of  all  others,  which 
.shews  the  fitness  with  which  the  difficult  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  mystery  are  all  brought  together  for  the  salvation  of  the 
redeemed.  I  would,  however,  recommend  to  those  who  do  not 
like  to  dwell  on  the  doctrine  of  election,  to  read  the  head  which 
treats  of  the  administration  of  the  covenant  on  that  part 
which  is  open  to  the  world,  before  they  study  the  deeper 
mysteries." 

Her  knowledge  of  her  Bible,  and  her  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  quite  preserved  her  from  any 
infection  of  error  at  the  period  when  Mr  Irving  and  his  follow- 
ers were  deluding  themselves,  and  many  well-meaning,  but 
half-instructed,  or  fantastic  persons  among  the  middle  and 
higher  classes.  Her  well-balanced  mind,  and  spiritual  sense, 
recoiled  from  notions  and  practices  that  imposed  upon  not  a 
few  who  had  held  a  high  place  in  the  religious  world.  She 
was  no  stranger  to  the  study  of  prophecy,  but  rather  about  this 
time  gave  much  attention  to  it,  and  read  many  of  Mr  Irving's 
works  on  the  subject;  but  scriptural  sobriety,  not  a  heated 
fancy,  characterised  all  her  studies  and  conclusions.  In  this, 
and  in  many  similar  matters,  she  was  one  of  the  most  sensible, 
while  she  was  one  of  the  most  "  honourable  "  women  of  her 
time. 

Her  Christian  liberality  began  now  to  abound,  and  was 
carried  to  the  point  of  self-sacrifice.  We  find  her  selling  £600 
worth  of  her  jewels  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  an  Episcopal  Chapel 
and  an  Infant  School  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gordon  Castle. 
The  Duke  by  this  time  so  sympathised  with  her  zeal  that  he 
admitted  her  jewels  "  looked  prettier  in  a  chapel  wall "  than  on 
her  neck,  though  he  had  formerly  delighted  to  see  her  blazing 
with  ornaments  thought  to  become  her  rank.  It  required  no 
small  effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  noble  pair  to  com- 
plete the  buildings ;  for  at  this  time  the  Duke's  estates  were 
severely  burdened,  and  he  was  actually  somewhat  straitened  in 
his  circumstances.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  hardly  were 
the  chapel  and  school  finished  when,  by  the  death  of  a  relative, 
an  estate  fell  to  the  Duke,  the  yearly  value  of  which  was  fully 
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equal  to  the  whole  sum  that  he  and  the  Duchess  had  thus  devoted 
to  a  religious  purpose.  To  shew  how  the  spirit  of  liberality 
spreads,  it  may  be  right  also  to  notice  that,  moved  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  a  lady  of  like  mind,  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  disposed  of  her  diamond  earrings  for  the 
building  of  a  chapel  in  Wales. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  the  equanimity  of  the  Duchess  was 
severely  tried  by  the  theft  of  her  jewel-box,  with  its  precious 
contents,  from  her  house  in  London  while  she  was  out  at  dinner. 
This  daring  robbery  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
the  despoiled  proprietor  of  the  jewels  was  overwhelmed  with 
all  manner  of  condolences.  Queen  Adelaide  sent  her  some 
jewels  to  replace  what  had  been  lost,  and  these  she  peculiarly 
valued  ;  but  the  world  at  large  knew  little  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  great  and  trying  loss  was  borne.  "  The  annoyance  it 
occasions  to  the  feelings  of  many,"  writes  the  Duchess,  "  and 
the  quantities  of  advice  and  suspicions,  give  me  far  more 
trouble  than  the  loss  of  the  things  ;  for  that  has  only  served  to 
give  me  more  perfect  assurance  that  my  treasure  is  where 
thieves  do  not,  cannot,  break  through  and  steal.  I  am  also 
quite  certain  that  it  would  not  have  been  permitted  but  for 
some  wise  pui*pose."  Soon  after  this  the  Duke  and  Duchess  set 
out  on  a  tour  to  the  Continent.  In  their  journeys  they  always 
began  the  day  with  prayer,  and  being,  almost  for  the  first  time 

'in  their  married  life,  quite  alone,  they  enjoyed  each  other's 
society  with  higher  relish  than  ever.  The  wife,  in  the  course 
of  this  tour,  which  was  extensive  and  interesting,  was  instant 
in  prayer  and  abundant  in  effort  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 

*  her  husband  ;  and  he,  in  turn,  spoke  of  himself  as  much  changed 
from  what  he  once  was,  and  confessed  to  his  friends  that  he 

■  owed  almost  everything  to  the  excellent  wife  with  which  he  had 
so  long  been  blessed. 

In  May,  the  year  following,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  died  in 
London.  The  noble-minded  widow  thus  writes  of  her  bereave- 
ment, the  chief  earthly  sorrow  of  her  life,  just  two  days  after 
the  stroke  had  descended  :  "  Although  I  feel  indeed  in  the  wil- 
derness, yet,  like  her  who  was  led  there,  I  would  desire  to  lean 
on  the  arm  of  the  Beloved  One,  who  has  truly  given  to  me  '  the 
valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,'  and  who  is  my  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  The  comfort  I  have  is  at  present 
almost  without  alloy.  It  is  only  when  earthly  things  pull  me 
from  my  resting-place  that  I  see  the  desolation  of  all  earthly 
joys  ;  and  yet  I  am  not  excited,  but  as  the  Lord  has  enabled 
me  *to  stay  my  mind  on  Him,'  He  has  kept  me  in  perfect  peace.  " 
She  travelled  by  land  to  Gordon  Castle,  which  she  reached  the 
midnight  before  the  funeral ;  and  she  had  strength  of  mind  to 
attend  the  remains  of  her  lamented  husband  to  their  last  rest- 
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ing  place  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  Elgin  Cathedral.  "  When  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vault,"  she  afterwards  said,  "  I  felt 
as  if  God  had  shoved  under  my  feet  all  that  was  most  dear  to 
me,  the  only  one  on  earth  to  whose  love  I  was  entitled,  and 
that  now  I  must  live  to  Himself  alone."  Often  also,  in  prayer 
at  Huntly  Lodge,  her  future  residence,  would  she  exclaim, 
"  Lord,  thou  art  master  in  this  house,  I  have  given  it  all  to 
Thee." 

After  spending  the  winter  at  Paris,  the  Duchess  took  up  her 
abode  at  the  Lodge  in  Aberdeenshire  where  she  had  happily 
spent  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  married  life.  There  she 
began  that  career  of  Christian  influence  and  usefulness,  extend- 
ing over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  even  over  a  much  wider  field  will 
keep  her  name  in  lasting  remembrance.  Mr  Stuart  has  given 
a  very  interesting  description  of  Huntly  Lodge,  with  its 
grounds  and  environs,  and  the  way  in  which  its  distinguished 
tenant  occupied  herself  with  her  Christian  cares  and  duties. 
This  part  of  the  book  is  written  with  much  skill,  and  will  peculiarly 
interest  many  readers.  The  writer  has  evidently  often  seen  the 
tranquil  scenes  he  so  well  describes,  and  relates  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  intimate  friend  the  daily  life  of  her  who  has 
recently  been  translated  from  the  midst  of  so  much  earthly 
loveliness.  But  while  he  writes  with  perfect  knowledge,  he 
never  obtrudes  himself.  Indeed,  Mr  Stuart  says  much  less  of 
his  own  'personal  acquaintance  with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
than  might  reasonably  be  expected.  His  modesty,  genuine 
though  it  is,  looks  as  if  it  would  injure  its  own  reputation  ;  for 
often  when  the  friends  of  the  Duchess  are  spoken  of,  our 
author's  own  name  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  he  faithfully  delineates  and  manfully  defends 
the  noble  lady  who  occupies  the  foreground  of  his  admirable 
pictures.  The  charge  of  joining  the  Plymouthists,  brought 
against  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  during  her  life,  and  revived 
after  her  death,  he  thus  rebuts  in  this  part  of  his  book  :  "  In 
her  clear  and  strong  views  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  she  differed  from  such  of  them  as  hold  it  loosely  or  deny 
it ;  in  her  fervent  admiration  of  nature,  she  differed  from  others; 
in  her  firm  belief  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  in 
her  appreciation  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  infant  baptism, 
and  in  her  high  value  for  the  Christian  ministry,  she  differed 
from  them  all." 

We  extract  the  following  passages  from  this  central  and 
truly  delightful  part  of  the  volume,  illustrative  of  the  domestic 
order  in  Huntly  Lodge,  and  of  the  pervading  Christian  spirit 
of  its  noble  mistress  : — 

"  The  place  of  meetiog  was  the  library,  which  the  servants  often 
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called  the  chapel,  from  the  use  to  which  it  was  cliiefly  appropriated. 
There  were  gathered,  first,  the  large  circle  of  domestics,  with  the 
men  employed  in  the  garden  and  the  stables,  and  the  servants 
belonging  to  the  various  guests.  Then  with  a  quiet  and  respectful 
dignity,  and  in  words  and  tone  that  never  varied  by  one  syllable 
or  accent,  morning  and  evening,  during  the  twenty-seven  yeare 
of  her  G-race's  widowhood  and  his  own  stewardship,  her  butler 
announced,  '  They're  all  assembled.'  The  family  and  guests  then 
repaired  to  the  library,  the  Duchess  taking  the  minister's  arm,  if 
there  happened  to  be  one  present.  All  stood,  while  a  brief  blessing 
was  asked ;  then  a  psalm,  or  more  rarely  a  hymn,  was  read  ;  and, 
led  by  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  the  sweet  song  of  morning 
and  evening  praise  ascended  on  high.  A  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
was  next  read,  and  if  the  worship  was  conducted  by  one  qualified  for 
it,  the  passage  was  explained  more  or  less  fully.  Then  followed 
prayer,  in  which  her  Grrace  expected  that  the  Queen  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

"  After  breakfast  every  morning,  for  many  years,  the  Duchess 
visited  her  maid  Cossens,  now  old,  invalid,  and  bedridden.  Having 
waited  on  her  faithfully  for  fifteen  years,  she  lived  for  nearly  thirty 
more  in  Grordon  Castle  and  Huutly  Lodge,  in  a  room  of  her  own,  and 
waited  upon  with  every  attention.  The  Duchess  herself,  in  a  beau- 
tiful interchange  of  their  former  relations  as  mistress  and  maid, 
ministered  continually  to  her  wants,  whether  for  the  body  or  the 
soul,  with  most  considerate  kindness;  bringing  also  her  more  inti- 
mate friends  to  visit  her,  as  well  as  ministers,  who  were  guests  in 
the  house,  to  read  and  pray  with  her," 

"  At  noon,  in  her  own  beautiful  room,  the  Duchess  had  a  daily 
reading  of  the  Bible,  with  conversation  and  prayer.  When  alone, 
it  was  with  Miss  Sinclair  or  Miss  Sandilands,  and  such  of  her  young 
relations  as  might  be  with  her  at  the  time  ;  otherwise,  it  included 
the  more  intimate  of  her  friends  that  were  visiting  her,  who  were 
always  such  as  could  enjoy  the  privilege.  Each  took  part  in  the 
reading,  which  was  intermingled  with  conversation  and  followed  by 
prayer.  Conversational  readings  of  this  kind  are  not  easily  con- 
ducted well,  beipg  apt  to  run  into  fanciful  or  petty  questions  and 
remarks,  or  into  a  minute  hair-splitting  of  Scripture,  and  making  an 
idol  of  the  letter  apart  from  the  spirit  of  the  word.  But  at  Huntly 
Lodge  there  were  two  effectual  preventives  against  these  evils.  The 
first  was  in  the  strong  good  sense  of  the  Duchess,  which  had  no 
sympathy  with  fancies,  and  no  relish  for  trifles.  The  second  and 
the  more  powerful  was  in  her  intense  hunger  for  spiritual  food  ;  for 
the  pleasure  of  uttering  her  own  remark  or  listening  to  another's 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  her  delight  in  obtaining  the  least 
morsel  of  bread  for  her  soul." — (Pp.  213-215.) 

The  way  in  which  the  Duchess  enjoyed  her  Sabbaths  is 
beautifully  described.  She  kept  indeed  a  Sabbath  in  her 
family,  and  invited  all  her  servants  to  enjoy  along  with  her  a 
'holy  rest.     Yet  there  was  no  real  austerity  or  gloom  in  her 
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household.  A  sober,  even  a  sunny  cheerfulness  was  diffused  over 
the  whole  establishment,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  admir- 
ation of  the  works,  as  well  as  enjoyment  of  the  word  of  God. 

"  To  the  Duchess  herself  it  was  the  day  looked  forward  to  with 
hope,  and  the  day  remembered  with  delight  through  all  the  week. 
No  godly  Highland  woman,  to  whom  the  house  of  G-od  was  the  one 
channel  of  instruction,  ever  longed  more  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord, 
or  delighted  more  in  divine  ordinances,  than  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
A  false  or  an  uncertain  sound  from  the  pulpit  struck  a  deep  wound 
into  her  spirit,  and  the  dry  form  of  godliness  without  the  power 
was  a  grievous  disappointment ;  but  when  there  was  any  unction 
at  all  from  the  Holy  One  in  the  word  or  prayer,  the  house  of  the 
Lord  brought  unwearied  delight.  Morning  and  evening,  in  strength 
and  weakness,  in  rain,  frost,  snow,  the  Duchess  was  at  the  house  of 
God,  and  always  early,  so  that  her  servants  might  also  be  in  time. 
Others  may  have  had  more  grace,  the  Loid  only  knoweth;  but  few 
have  ever  loved  more  all  the  means  of  grace.  If  there  was  any 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  life  in  the  ordinances,  private  or  public,  in 
the  word,  sacrament,  or  prayer,  no  prolongation  of  the  services,  and 
no  multiplication  of  them,  seemed  either  to  fatigue  the  body  or  ex- 
haust the  mind.  Her  note-taking  during  sermon  did  not  interrupt 
her  mental  exercise  at  the  time,  and  the  copying  out  of  the  sermons 
afterwards  helped  to  diffuse  the  Sabbath  blessing  over  the  week." — 
(Pp.  222,  223.) 

A  number  of  extracts  from  her  correspondence  at  this  period 
shews  how  she  grew  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  life,  while  she 
abounded  in  outward  activity  and  large-hearted  liberality. 
Her  religion  appeared  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words  and 
writings.  The  schools  she  built  at  Huntly,  so  complete  of 
their  kind,  being  an  infant  school,  a  school  for  older  boys  and 
girls,  and  an  industrial  school,  were  commenced  in  1839,  and 
finished  in  1843.  They  cost  several  thousand  pounds.  "  They 
were  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  old  Castle  Park,  and  the 
approach  to  the  Lodge  was  through  an  archway  in  the  centre  of 
the  building.  They  formed  a  subject  of  constant  attraction 
and  interest  to  the  Duchess,  occupying  much  of  her  time  and 
her  heart;  and  at  her  death  she  left  them  liberally  endowed." 
Her  liberality,  at  a  subsequent  period,  towards  Holyrood  Free 
Church,  which  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence  mainly  to  her 
exertions,  is  also  another  illustration  of  her  growing  devoted- 
ness  to  that  Master  whom  she  served  without  ostentation,  and 
with  all  fervour  of  spirit. 

Mr  Stuart  gives  a  concise  account  of  that  great  struggle  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  seven 
ministers  in  that  very  district  of  Strathbogie  in  which  the 
Duchess  resided,  and  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  which  she 
took  the  liveliest  interest.     She  did  not  approve  at  the  time  of 
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the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  were  opposed 
to  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  civil  courts,  and  which  threat- 
ened to  bring  on  a  violent  collision  between  the  Church  and 
State.  She  had  naturally,  as  well  as  from  education  and  posi- 
tion, strong  conservative  leanings.  She  represented  in  the 
north  a  high  Tory  family,  and  was  surrounded  with  connections 
of  a  similar  type.  For  a  considerable  period  also  she  did  not 
fully  study  the  question  that  agitated  Scotland  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  was  in  some  measure  content  to  be  ignorant 
of  those  great  principles  for  which,  in  their  application  to 
ecclesiastical  government,  the  Church  was  called  so  zealously 
to  contend.  But  while  she  thus  differed  from  many  of  her 
Christian  friends  in  regard  to  the  great  controversy  of  the  day, 
she  actually  rejoiced  that,  in  the  course  of  events,  faithful 
ministers  were  sent  by  the  General  Assembly  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Strathbogie.  She  gave  orders  that  some  of  these 
ministers,  whom  she  named,  should  be  entertained  at  Huntly 
Lodge  in  her  absence ;  and  she  generously  contributed  to  the 
fund  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Assembly's  deputation. 
For  at  least  two  years  before  the  Disruption  of  1843,  she  was 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  apparently  not  unwilling  to 
escape  the  duty  of  deciding  which  side  of  the  question  she 
ought  publicly  to  take.  Her  moral  and  spiritual  sympathies 
^11  along  had  been  with  that  Non -Intrusion  party  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Free  Church  ;  but  not  till  nearly  two  years 
after  the  Disruption  did  she  give  in  her  deliberate  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  that  Church,  and  formally  join  its  com- 
munion. Up  till  this  time  she  had  been  an  Episcopalian, 
ready  to  defend  the  constitution  and  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  not  blind  to  its  faults,  which  she  summed  up 
in  these  three  words,  "  want  of  discipline."  All  her  antecedent 
feelings,  convictions,  and  associations  were  against  the  step  she 
now  felt  constrained  to  take.  But  the  course  of  her  religious 
experience,  and  her  profound  spiritual  convictions,  left  her  no 
choice.  When  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  with  charac- 
teristic courage  and  decision,  she  took  up  the  cross,  and 
!  became,  in  the  face  of  the  great  world,  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Dissenter.  Yet  a  woman  of  her  strength  of  mind  and  catholic 
spirit  could  not  become  a  mere  sectarian,  or  cease  to  love  and 
respect  Christians  of  all  denominations.  Accordingly  her 
heart  and  house  continued  open  to  all  servants  of  Christ  and 
friends  of  the  gospel.  The  hospitalities  of  Huntly  Lodge  were 
as  liberal  and  unsectarian  as  ever. 

Mr  Stuart,  who  had  done  more  perhaps  than  any  one  else  to 
open  the  mind  of  the  Duchess  to  the  practical  bearings  of  that 
glorious  doctrine,  the  headship  of  Christ,  assisted  at  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  communion  in  the  old  castle  of  Huntly  in  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1847.  He  gives  a  most  vivid  and  interesting  account  of 
the  whole  scene,  which  evidently  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  present.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space 
to  give  some  adequate  conception  of  it,  either  by  means  cff 
extract  or  abridgment.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr 
Stuart's  delightful  pages  for  full  details  of  this  period  of  the 
Diichess's  life.  If  subsequent  periods  are  passed  over  more 
rapidly,  or  even  with  a  disappointing  brevity,  it  is  not,  we  sup- 
pose, trom  any  want  of  materials,  but  from  a  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  avoid  that  diffuseness  which  has  been 
the  bane  of  modern  biography.  Yet,  should  the  oppor- 
tunity be  given,  Mr  Stuart  might  very  properly  fill  up  the 
latter  portion  of  his  narrative  so  as  to  take  away  that  aspect  of 
meagreness  which  it  must  wear  in  the  eyes  of  many. 

Between  1840  and  1857,  the  Duchess  frequently  travelled  or 
passed  the  winter  on  the  Continent.  On  accoimt  of  her  own 
health,  or  the  health  of  some  other  lady  friends,  partly  also  from 
the  love  of  continental  travel  acquired  in  early  youth,  she  took 
up  her  residence  for  a  season  at  Pau,  Nice,  Cannes,  or  some  other 
salubrious  spot.  But,  wherever  she  resided,  she  sought  oppor- 
tunities of  Christian  usefulness.  She  considerately  relieved  the 
poor,  helped  to  educate  the  young,  kept  Bible  classes,  held  religi- 
ous meetings  in  her  house,  and  liberally  supported  the  evangelical 
cause.  Her  Christian  conversation,  her  kindly  but  dignified 
manners,  and  her  largeness  of  heart,  won  for  her  friends  among 
all  classes  and  all  nationalities.  Numerous  instances  of  her 
Christian  effort  and  usefulness  are  given  by  her  biographer  ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  many  more  remain  untold  and 
probably  unknown. 

The  interest  which  this  noble  lady  took  in  the  "  revival 
movement  "  that  pervaded  Scotland  in  1 859,  and  several  years 
following,  was  very  deep  and  practical.  Convinced  that  the 
work  was  of  the  Lord,  and  desirous  of  seeing  it  stimulated  and 
directed  by  experienced  Christians,  ministers  or  laymen,  she 
flung  her  house  open  to  all  such  labourei's,  and  wisely  encou- 
raged whatever  might  lead  to  a  wide  and  successful  sowing  of 
the  seed  of  the  kingdom.  Such  men  as  Mr  Grant  of  Arndilly, 
Mr  Brownlow  North,  and  Mr  Reginald  Radcliffe,  all  engaged 
actively  in  evangelistic  work,  were  her  welcome  and  liououred 
guests.  Interesting  conferences  of  ministers  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal religion  and  the  revival  movement  were  held  under  her 
roof;  and  latterly  large  meetings,  attended  by  thousands  of 
people  from  the  surrounding  district,  were  held  in  the  park. 
These  "  Huntly  gatherings,"  held  for  several  successive  years, 
were  conducted  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  decorum,  were 
attended  with  not  a  little  blessed  fruit,  and  gave,  it  is  hoped, 
an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  over  a  wide  dis- 
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trict.  It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  the  Duchess  allowed 
them  to  take  place,  as  she  was  a  lover  of  order  and  propriety, 
and  feared  that  such  assemblages  of  people  might  in  some  way 
or  other  make  the  good  cause  be  evil  spoken  of.  But  she  had 
no  reason  to  regret  her  ultimate  decision.  The  good  order 
observed  by  the  people,  the  right  feeling  they  shewed,  the  deep 
convictions  of  sin  and  lively  apprehension  of  the  divine  mercy 
felt  by  many,  with  the  blessing  from  on  high  manifestly 
bestowed  upon  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  convinced  her 
entirely  that  the  thing  was  of  the  Lord.  Some  evils  may 
have,  directly  or  indirectly,  resulted  from  these  gatherings,  and 
served  objectors  with  an  argument ;  'but  that  they  were,  as  a 
whole,  orderly,  blessed,  and  successful,  will  not  be  denied  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  their  history.  Speaking  of  them, 
Mr  Stuart  says  : — "  The  first  was  characterised  by  many  tokens 
of  the  Lord's  special  presence,  by  much  freedom  and  power  in 
the  speakers,  by  refreshing  and  lively  joy  and  thanksgiving  in 
the  Lord's  people,  by  the  awakening  of  many  of  the  dead,  and 
by  holy  liberty  granted  to  those  that  were  bound."  The  num- 
ber of  persons  then  present  was  estimated  at  7000,  and  in  some 
of  the  subsequent  years  at  10,000."  Of  the  last  of  the  meet- 
ings the  Duchess  writes  : — "  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  see  these 
meetings  increasing  in  numbers  and  interest  every  year ;  not 
as  a  rendezvous  for  a  pleasant  day  in  the  country,  but  really 
r  very  solemn  meetings,  where  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  felt, 
and  the  power  of  His  Spirit  manifested." 

Early  in  1S61,  the  Duchess  had  a  severe  illness,  which 
brought  her  almost  to  the  gates  of  death.  Her  experience  of 
the  preciousness  of  the  Saviour  as  the  "  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness "  was  so  peculiarly  vivid  and  powerful,  that  it  gave  a 
richer  colouring  and  finer  tone  to  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
She  never  regained  her  lost  strength  ;  yet  was  able  to  visit 
London  again,  to  see  there  many  old  friends,  and  in  her  own 
sphere  of  duty  at  home,  to  carry  on  many  evangelistic  works. 
She  started  or  stirdulated  new  enterprises,  as  if  she  might  be 
spared  for  some  years  longer  to  see  them  bear  fruit,  and  justify 
all  her  care.  But  she  was  rapidly  ripening  for  glory  ;  and  in 
the  very  midst  of  her  growing  usefulness  her  summons  came. 
Tpwards  the  end  of  January  1864,  she  was  seized  with  her 
last  illness,  and,  after  a  somewhat  painful  bodily  struggle, 
relieved  by  blessed  gleams  of  faith  and  hope,  she  passed 
quietly  and  safely  through  the  dark  waters  into  the  land  of 
glory  and  everlasting  rest.  She  died  in  her  own  home,  sur- 
rounded by  friends  she  loved,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
people  whom  she  had  so  earnestly  sought  to  benefit,  and 
who,  for  so  many  reasons,  revered  her  as  a  benefactor  and 
friend.* 
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Speaking  of  the  funeral,  Mr  Stuart  thus  describes  what  he 
saw  and  felt : — 

"  At  the  gate  of  the  Lodge,  the  funeral  was  met  hy  a  large  pro- 
cession of  many  hundred  mourners,  and  by  nearly  seven  hundred 
children  from  the  schools  built  and  supported  by  her  G-race  In  the 
town,  it  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  crowds  with  sorrowing  hearts  and 
weeping  eyes ;  the  spectators  gazing  with  no  vacant  or  curious  stare 
at  the  plumed  hearse,  followed  by  the  carriages  of  the  more  imme- 
diate mourners,  but  looking  with  wistful  grief  on  the  last  they  were 
to  see  on  earth  of  their  beloved  and  honoured  lady  ;  and  the 
mourners  comforted  in  their  own  affection  by  the  rare  sympathy  of 
a  sorrow  at  once  so  wide  and  so  deep.  Her  life  had  been  passed 
amongst  them  for  half  a  century,  with  the  exception  of  a  break  of 
nine  years  spent  at  Gordon  Castle  ;  it  had  been  mingled  to  nearly 
all  with  their  longest,  to  most  with  their  earliest,  and  to  many  with 
their  happiest  associations  ;  many  were  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a 
personal  benefactor,  and  all  as  if  for  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend. 
Conveyed  thirty  miles  by  rail,  the  funeral  passed  through  Elgin,  in 
the  midst  of  deep  silence  and  respect  and  universal  regard,  to  the 
burying-vault  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  in  that  most  noble  Cathedral ; 
the  coffin  was  placed  beside  her  husband's,  in  the  last  space  that  re- 
mained untenanted  by  the  deceased  wearers  of  the  ducal  coronet  and 
their  children  ;  and,  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  the  vault  was  for  ever 
closed  on  the  last  and  the  best  of  an  illustrious  race,  who  had  ennobled 
the  title  far  more  than  it  could  ennoble  her." — (Pp.  390,  391.) 

We  need  say  little  more  about  the  life  or  character  of  this 
admirable  woman.  The  sketch  we  have  given  will  serve  to 
shew  what  noble  qualities  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  possessed, 
and  what  eminent  services  she  rendered  to  the  cause  of  true 
religion.  It  has  been  seen  how  she  overcame  the  proverbial 
temptations  of  high  rank  and  station,  bore  the  cross  in  the 
midst  of  peculiar  difficulties, «ind  became  one  of  the  most  active, 
useful,  and  humble  of  Christians.  Possessed  of  gifts  and 
accomplishments  that  lent  new  fascination  to  her  exalted  posi- 
tion in  society,  fitted  to  adorn  the  court  of  the  Sovereign  and 
to  shine  among  the  nobles  of  the  land,  she  yet  counted  every- 
thing but  loss  that  she  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him, 
not  having  her  own  righteousness.  Nor  did  she  shed  less 
lustre  on  her  earthly  rank  after  she  had  become  a  decided  fol- 
lower of  the  Saviour.  She  neglected  none  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  her  by  her  station,  while  she  was  "  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord."  Her  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and 
habits  of  application  to  business,  never  deserted  her  in  any 
province  of  duty,  temporal  or  spiritual.  Her  conscientiousness 
appeared  in  all  things,  small  or  great  ;  and  in  her  house,  in  the 
world,  in  the  church,  she  acted  like  one  who  must  render  an 
account  to  the  Great  Master.     Of  her  religious  life  it   must 
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also  be  said,  to  the  praise  of  that  grace  which  made  her  what 
she  was,  that  it  was  at  once  deep  and  progressive ;  not  stereo- 
typed by  habit  or  a  latent  spirit  of  formalis-m,  but  ever  quick- 
ening and  expanding  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit  from  on 
high.  She  had  her  periods  of  declension,  doubtless,  as  this 
volume  shews  ;  but  these  were  so  overruled  that  they  led  to 
fresh  starts  in  her  epiritual  career,  and  new  progress  in  her 
heavenward  journey.  Her  religious  life  and  character  improved 
and  ripened  to  the  last,  so  that  she  became  before  her  depart- 
ture  a  singularly  chastened  and  mellow  Christian.  Her  influ- 
ence in  her  own  circle  and  in  her  own  district  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  her  strength  of  character  and  her  con- 
sistent piety.  She  formed  a  fine  specimen  of  a  noble  Christian 
lady,  standing  out  from  the  world,  yet  acting  beneficially  upon 
it,  and  helping  powerfully  to  diffuse  over  it  the  blessings  of  a 
spiritual  Christianity.  When  first  she  separated  from  the  gay 
and  giddy  crowd  as  a  confessor  of  Christ,  it  required  much 
more  courage  to  take  such  a  step  than  it  does  in  our  day.  But 
her  courage  and  decision,  though  they  brought  trials  upon  her, 
had  at  last  their  reward  in  a  general  respect,  and  a  high  moral 
influence  which  even  the  children  of  this  world  are  constrained 
to  admire.  She  has  left  a  name  in  the  Chui'ch  of  Christ  which 
will  always  be  had  in  honoured  remembrance.  In  respect 
to  genuine  Christian  worth  and  shining  Christian  usefulness, 
'she  will  take  rank  with  the  Lady  Huntingdons,  the  Lady 
Glenorchies,  and  the  Lady  Powerscourts  of  her  country. 
Though  she  gave  not,  nor  ever  sought  to  give,  her  name  to  any 
new  connection  or  denomination,  or  to  any  metropolitan  church 
or  chapel,  she  occupied  a  place  and  did  a  work  in  her  day, 
which  put  her  fully  on  an  equality  with  any  honoured  and 
noble  lady  that  ever  bore  the  cross,  or  laboured  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Christ.  J.  D. 


Art.  IV. — French  Religious  Novels. 

1.  ",Le  Maudit."     Par  L'Abbe  *  *  *     Paris,  1863. 

2.  ''La  Eeligieuse.'^     Par  L'Abbe  *  *  *   auteur  du  "Maudit."      Paris, 

1864. 

3.  "  Under  the  Ban"  By  the  Abbe .  London,  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1864, 

4.  "  The  Nun."     By  the  Abbe  ,  Author  of  "Under  the  Ban."    London, 

1864. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  religion  in  France.  So  there  is, 
we  know,  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Lama ;  but  in  regard 
to  our  neighbours  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  fact.  Some  English 
people  who  know  nothing  of  France  beyond  the  Boulevards 
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and  chief  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  Jardin  Mobille  and  one  or 
two  equally  edifying  places  of  resort,  look  on  our  next  neigh- 
bours as  a  nation  of  loose-lived  men,  and  by  no  means  particu- 
lar women.     What  a  happy  power  we  all  have  of  shutting  our 
eyes  to  our  own  evils.     There  may  be  dirt,  and  bad  smells,  and 
tumble-down  lean-tos  in  our  country  town ;  but  a  native  is 
never  scandalized  at  them,  and  most  likely  gets  in  a  rage  if 
you  point  them  out  to  him.     Let  the  same  man  go  out  on  his 
travels,  and  his  diary  will  be  full  of  grumbling  notices  of  the 
very  things  which  he  submits  to  without  a  murmur  at  home. 
We  have  actually  heard  Irish  landlords  from  Connaught,  bred 
up  from  their  childhood  amid  a  population  ragged  and  half- 
starved,  with  dung  heaps  at  the  doors  of  their  mud  hovels, 
complain  of  the  dirt  and  rags  in  Italy,  where  at  any  rate  the 
people,  if  not  over-clean,  are  still  a  good  many  degrees  above 
starvation.     So  it  is  with  morals :  we  forget  the  state  of  our 
own  streets,  the  need  for  a   Hay  market  act,  the   sights  so 
common  in  our  seaport  and  garrison  towns  ;  and  we  cry  shame 
on  the  nation  which  has  hols  masques  in  Carnival  time,  and  sips 
its  absinthe  in  cafes  chantants. 

There  is  far  less  outward  vice  in  France  than  in  England ;  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  religion  over  there  than  we  suspect. 
The  evil  is  that  this  religion  is  not  Christianity,  it  is  Popery  ; 
and  unfortunately  the  more  extreme  the  form  of  Popery,  the 
more  active  is  the  "religion"  produced.  The  pious  French 
ladies  who  have  each  "  their  own  poor,"  whom  they  look  after 
individually,  the  self-denying  people  of  both  sexes,  who  manage 
to  do  so  much  out  of  a  little,  are  mostly  ultramontanes.  As 
St  Paul  said  of  the  Jews,  his  pertinacious  enemies,  "  they  have 
a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge  ;"  they  are  not 
irreligious  ;  if  they  were,  the  case  against  them  would  be  clear : 
their  religion,  unhappily,  is  not  the  spiritual  religion  of  the 
Gospel. 

Romanists  are  always  delighted  at  those  coarse  attacks  which 
were  the  fashion  universally  some  years  ago,  which  are  still 
made  in  many  quarters,  and  of  which  the  drift  is,  that  every  priest 
is  a  hypocrite,  and  every  monk  or  nun  either  a  weak,  brainless 
fool,  or  a  disguised  sensualist.  Such  attacks  afiford  the  "  mild 
ascetics"  an  excellent  opportunity  of  gaining  the  sympathies  of 
fair-minded  people.  They  can  point  to  their  schools,  their 
charitable  institutions,  their  devoted  labours  among  the  sick 
and  the  poor  ;  and  ask,  "Are  these  the  marks  of  hypocrites  and 
sensualists  ?  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Protes- 
tants should  see  that  the  quarrel  with  Rome  must  be  fought 
out  on  spiritual,  not  on  moral  grounds.  It  is  because  Popery 
crushes  out  the  true  life  of  the  soul  that  we  abhor  it ;  not 
because  it  necessarily  makes  its  professors  inclined  to  gross 
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fleshly  sins.  Those  who  know  anything  practically  of  Romanists 
in  England,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are  on  the  whole 
probably  at  least  as  moral  as  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
volumes  before  us  prove  something  of  the  same  kind  for  France. 
The  second  of  the  two  novels,  more  especially,  though  condemn- 
ing most  strongly  the  conventual  system,  testifies  again  and 
again  to  the  purity  of  French  convent  life.  "  The  Maudit," 
though  the  writer  is  anxious  to  make  out  the  strongest  possible 
case  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  other  evils  of  the 
system,  speaks  of  moral  irregularities  as  "  singularly  few  con- 
sidering," far  less,  in  fact,  thau  we  might  expect,  infinitely  less 
than  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  prove  to  have  existed  then. 
The  excesses  of  which  men  like  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and 
Grostete  of  Lincoln  complained,  were  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Popery  was  then  all  but  universal.  Except  here  and  there 
a  solitary  witness  for  the  truth,  there  was  no  one  to  stem  the 
tide  of  corruption,  by  shewing  what  are  the  requirements  of 
true  religion.  Any  system,  not  vitally  true,  not  sustained  by 
the  Spirit,  must  produce  horrible  disorders  if  it  has  unchecked, 
sway.  But  now  Popery  has  to  be  on  her  best  behaviour  ;  and 
hence  these  five  volumes  are  purity  itself  compared  with  some 
of  our  sensation  novels,  those  fabulce  peccare  docentes  of  which 
the  age  has  so  much  reason  to  be  ashamed.  There  are  none  of 
the  horrid  "  scenes,"  which  disgrace  many  popular  tales  of  con- 
vent life.  Indeed  "  The  Nun,"  despite  its  title,  is  rather  a  heavy 
book  than  otherwise;  five-sixths  of  the  author's  "ideas"  and 
reasonings  are  in  it;  "the  Maudit"  contains  almost  all  the 
exciting  part  of  the  story,  which  is  carried  on  through  both. 

In  a  French  novel  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  some 
pages  a  little  in  the  NouveLle  Helo'ise  style.  "  The  Nun  "  (as 
we  shall  see)  contains  one  "tender  and  passionate"  scene.  In 
"  The  Maudit,"  too,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  morbid  sentimentality 
just  where  the  interdicted  priest  himself  discovers  that  his 
dead  sister  was  not  his  sister  after  all ;  very  French  is  the  notion 
that  the  discovery  should  be  made  at  the  cost  of  compromising 
his  mother's  honour ;  and  so  he  falls  to  ruminating  sadly  and 
regretfully,  and  to  English  readers  most  offensively,  over  the 
secret  bond  which  kept  her  close  to  him,  which  made  her  share 
his  lonely  parsonage,  and  his  persecutions.  But  except  the.se 
two,  there  is  not  a  passage  in  the  whole  five  volumes  which 
need  call  up  a  blush  on  the  purest  cheek :  and  these  are  not 
chargeable  on  Popery,  they  are  owing  to  that  necessity  which 
seems  laid  on  every  French  writer  de  verser  sur  ses  ecrits  tant 
8oit  peu  de  la  saliere  Gauloise,  a  phrase  which  we  shall  not 
translate,  inasmuch  as  we  hope  the  habit  of  which  it  speaks 
will  never  be  naturalised  here. 

The  true  bill  against  Romanism  is  not  so  much  that  it  de- 
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bauches  as  that  it  emasculates  the  mind  ;  though  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  passionate  language  and  sensuous  images 
used  in  speaking  of  the  divine  Bridegroom  have  their  effect 
on  heated  imaginations.  Of  this  style  there  are  some  examples 
in  "  The  Nun."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  sacred  literature 
of  Protestants  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  same  defects.  The 
words  of  some  Methodist  and  of  several  Revival  hymns  are  such 
as  to  give  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme.  True 
Christianity  draws  man  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of  sense,  and 
yet  does  not  thrust  him  into  asceticism.  Of  some  virtues 
Aristotle  wisely  doubts  whether  they  are  rightly  held  to  be  in 
the  mean  :  true  religion  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  these. 
But  if  it  is  a  mean  in  any  sense,  it  is  a  mean  between  unmanly 
Romanism,  and  the  coarse  animalism  of  "  muscular  Chris- 
tianity." Popery  emasculates  the  soul,  and  professedly  morti- 
fies the  body  ;  and  then,  because  in  our  mixed  nature,  the  body 
will  assert  itself,  it  tends  for  many  of  its  votaries  to  become 
little  more  than  a  sham,  when  they  have  once  broken  off  the 
fetters  of  restraint.  Now  the  object  of  these  two  novels  is 
to  attack  Ultramontanism,  i.  e.  the  ultimate  development  of 
Romanism,  so  fashionable  in  France  just  now.  Naturally  the 
author  does  not  attack  as  a  Protestant  would:  he  specially 
guards  himself  against  the  suspicion  of  dealing  with  dogma ; 
he  claims  to  be  strictly  orthodox,  he  is  merely  advocating  a 
change  in  certain  points  of  practice.  Hence  he  complains  so 
sorely,  in  the  preface  to  "  The  Nun,"  that  "  of  the  two  books 
which  the  reactionist  party  have  been  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  condemned  by  the  Emperor,  that  which  roused  the 
bitterest  hatred  was  not  M.  Renan's  attack  on  Him  whom  all 
Christians  reverence  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  It  was  the 
"  Maudit,"  a  book  purely  on  questions  of  religious  reform,  con- 
taining no  /Hand  anecdotes,  no  episcopal  scandals,  a  bond  fide 
livre  de  conscience.  Christ,  said  our  clerical  bigots,  can  defend 
himself.  But  a  book  which  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  working 
clergy,  and  puts  out  the  programme  of  a  serious  reform  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  is  more  dangerous  than  Renan.  The 
*  Vie  de  Jesus'  was  raised  to  factitious  importance  by  the  ful- 
minating pastorals  of  the  bishops  ;  the  *  Maudit'  must  be 
quietly  burked.  And  so  the  extraordinary  order  was  given 
that  any  priest  who  read  it  was  ipso  facto  suspended.  The 
higher  clergy  care  more  for  attacks  on  ultramontanism,  theo- 
cracy, autocracy,  and  monachism,  than  for  assaults  on  the 
common  faith." 

And  these  are  just  what  the  Abb^  *  *  *  (joes  attack  ;  the 
pope's  infallibility,  and  all  that  follows  from  it ;  the  Jesuits — 
designing  servants,  urging  the  pope  on  to  do  much  which  he 
would  else  never  attempt ;   the  "  temporal  power ;"  and  the 
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mysticism,  born  of  monkery,  whicli  prompts  people  to  talk 
dreamily,  and  to  turn  religion  into  an  affair  of  sentiments  and 
states  of  mind,  and  to  look  down  on  the  business  of  daily  life 
as  "  profane"  compared  with  advances  in  la  haute  spirituality. 
His  book  is  not  (he  tells  us)  a  revolt  against  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  bishops,  but  a  vehement  protest  against  the 
aristocratic  order  of  things  which  has  been  creeping  in  for  the 
last  sixty  years  ;  in  fact,  ever  since  the  much-be-praised  con- 
cordat. The  ultras  cried  him  down  by  calling  this  work  the 
speculation  of  an  interdicted  priest. 

"  Were  it  a  speculatiou  (says  he),  I  should  not  have  shewn  such 
delicacy  and  reticence  :  I  should  have  been  a  scandal-monger,  and 
pandered  to  the  public  taste  for  scenes  and  scandals.  Once  fur  all 
this  book  is  not  the  work  of  an  interdicted  priest :  it  does  nothing 
but  put  into  a  readable  form  the  complaints  of  good  sense  against 
the  camarilla,  which  in  thirty  years  has  done  more  harm  to  true 
religion  than  a  whole  age  of  Voltaireism  had  done.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  my  book  to  stain  the  purity  of  a  woman's  mind ;  all  I  do 
is  to  shew  the  women  of  France  the  truth  about  the  "  spiritual  life" 
which  they  are  dreaming  of.  I  ask  them,  and  I  ask  the  parti  pretre 
to  judge,  from  the  picture  I  have  drawn,  does  their  way  lead  aright, 
or  are  they  not  propagating  doctrines  which  they  think  to  be  those 
of  the  gospel,  but  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  it  ?  " 

Why  then,  we  ask,  choose  the  novel  form,  and  invent  sensa- 
'tion  titles,  when  you  have  such  grave  questions  to  deal  with  ; 
when,  in  fact,  there  is  very  little  "  sensation"  in  your  books  at 
all  beyond  the  mere  title  ? 

"  Because  (replies  our  author)  everybody  writes  novels  with  a  pur- 
pose now ;  and  many  will  read  and  discuss  my  work  in  its  present 
.  shape  who  would  never  think  of  opening  a  theological  treatise.  Thus 
I  shall  have  gained  my  end,  which  is  to  rouse  to  actions,  not  a  few 
esprits  d'elite,  but  the  religious  world  at  large.  I  want  to  bar, 
before  it  is  too  late,  the  fatal  divorce  impending  between  the  idea 
of  Catholicity,  so  shamefully  misrepresented  in  the  eyes  of  the 
masses,  and  the  ardent  aspiration  of  humanity  towards  advancement 
and  progress." 

This  being  his  object,  how  does  he  carry  it  out  ?  He  gives 
us,,  not  bare  speculations  and  reasonings  on  Romish  errors,  but 
the  working  of  the  system,  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  half  a 
score  of  earnest  people,  whose  existence  it  renders  more  or  less 
miserable. 

"  Popery  (say  some  sneering  sceptics)  is  far  above  the  colder, 
more  crystallised  forms  produced  by  the  Keformation  ;  it  gives 
greater  scope  for  the  individual  feelings.  In  any  of  your  Protestant 
Churches,  a  man  who  starts  a  new  notion  is  hounded  out  into  schism; 
in  the  more  genial  bosom  of  Rome,  he  simply  founds  a  new  order." 
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So  say  the  Gallios  of  the  day ;  this  book  adds  one  more  to 
the  many  answers  which  the  sophism  has  received.  Popery 
allows  any  amount  of  absurd  innovation,  of  ridiculous  excess, 
but  only  in  one  direction.  A  Capuchin  friar  and  a  hysterical 
farmer's  daughter  may  (as  we  shall  see),  combine  to  set  up  the 
notion  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  St.  Joseph  !  and  they 
get,  if  not  countenance  and  support,  certainly  nothing  like  dis- 
favour at  head  quarters.  But  if  Julio  de  la  Clavi^re,  the  hero 
of  the  Maudit  (the  "  Maudit "  himself  in  fact)  moves  an  inch 
towards  teaching  the  real  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  mere  millinery  religion  {le  brie  a  hrac  du  spiritual- 
isme),  the  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  over  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  in 
money  matters,  at  once  he  becomes  a  marked  man  ;  and  his 
enemies,  with  true  bull-dog  tenacity,  not  content  with  hunting 
him  into  obscurity  and  utterly  ruining  his  prospects,  never 
leave  him  until  he  is  lying  a  broken-hearted  dying  man  on  an 
hospital  bed.  Nay,  their  rage  is  not  even  then  appeased ;  they 
prevent  his  being  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  try  in 
every  possible  way  to  get  him  thrown  into  the  grave  set  apart 
for  murderers  and  suicides.  Yes,  you  may  do  anything  you 
please,  give  a  loose  to  any  amount  of  individual  eccentricity, 
and  yet  retain  your  place  in  Rome's  communion — possibly 
often  as  an  honoured  and  valued  member,  pirovided  you  do  not 
touch  her  errors.  Leave  what  is  as  it  is.  Tie  on  any  ad- 
ditioaal  amount  of  tawdry  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers  and 
imitation  leaves  to  the  dead  branches  of  the  old  corrupt  tree,  and 
none  will  say  you  nay.  But  lift  your  pruning-knife,  and  strive 
to  recall  the  life  which  still  fitfully  lingers  about  the  root, 
by  cutting  off  never  so  trifling  an  excrescence,  never  so  utterly 
withered  a  twig,  and  you  are  at  once  "  a  sacrilegious  monster, 
burying  your  murderous  hands  in  the  vitals  of  the  church  your 
mother."  Every  one,  from  Luther  (and  long  before  his  time)  to 
Lamennais,  has  proved  the  truth  of  this.  Sir  J.  Acton  just 
lately  has  been  taught  that,  for  the  Romanist,  mind  and  thought 
must  run  only  in  certain  directions.  Dr  Newman  will  (if  we 
read  parts  of  his  Apologia  aright)  furnish  before  long  one  more 
exemplification  of  the  same  truth.  Think  (though  never  so 
little)  for  yourself — and  he  cannot  help  thinking — and  you 
will  be  set  to  teach  little  boys  at  Edgbaston,  you  with  more 
mind  than  all  the  rest  of  the  perverts  put  together  could  make 
up.  Dress  up  dolls,  talk  vapid  mysticism,  make  "  St  Mary  of 
the  Angels,  Netting  Hill,  "  a  place  where  the  idolatries  of  fetish- 
worshipping  savages  are  outdone  in  absurdity,  and  you  will  be 
Monsignor  Manning,  the  darling  of  the  Papal  court,  with  the 
promise  of  a  cardinal's  hat  and  still  higher  honours  in  pi'ospect. 
That  is  the  truth  as  to  "  the  elasticity  of  the  Romish  system," 
of  which  we  sometimes  hear  a  good  deal :  you  can  pull  a  long 
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way.  but  you  can  only  pull  in  one  direction.  And  the  Abbe 
*  *  *  's  stories  illustrate  this  truth,  if  not  in  a  new,  at  any  rate 
in  a  striking,  way.  We  knew  all  about  it  before ;  but  we  must 
remember  he  is  writing  for  French  readers  who,  owing  to  the 
reaction  after  revolutionary  excesses,  have  many  of  them  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  what  Popery  really  is,  and  what,  so  long  as  it 
is  Popery,  it  cannot  help  being.  They  look  on  it  as  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  social  order  ;  and  that  intense  dread  of 
"the  reds"  which  so  many  revolutions  have  worked  into  the  souls 
of  the  French  middle-class,  makes  them  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
abyss  into  which  the  church  is  throwing  itself  by  again  taking 
up  the  theocratic  plans  of  Gregory  VII.  Our  author  writes 
then  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  self-preservation.  "  L'id^e 
religieuse  s'^teint  dans  le  monde ;"  and  it  becomes  all  who 
would  regret  to  see  it  disappear  to  cry  "Alarm"  in  time; 
he  Avrites  a  novel,  therefore,  that  he  may  command  as  large  an 
audience  as  he  can. 

But  what  right  have  you,  still  a  priest,  to  write  as  you  do  1 
He  anticipates  this  objection,  and  replies  : 

"  The  priest  does  not  lose  his  rights  as  a  man.  Clerical  obedience 
is  clearly  defined,  it  does  not  check  the  intellect ;  the  matters  of 
which  I  treat  have  always  been  held  to  be  open  questions.  I  touch 
no  dogma.  Neither  Arius,  nor  Pelagius,  nor  Jansen  will  suit  this 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  don't  want  to  squabble 
about  doctrines  {ergoter  sur  la  doctrine).  I  simply  tender  my  views 
on  matters  of  practice  as  any  priest  has  a  right  to  do,  as  every 
earnest  priest  at  the  present  juncture  is  bound  to  do.  And  I 
withhold  ray  name,  simply  because  your  Ultras  will  not  reason,  they 
will  only  scold  and  howl.  There  is  no  justice  for  moderate  men. 
Veuillot  may  say  what  be  likes  ;  but  if  we  open  our  mouths, 
straightway  the  tongues  of  all  the  bigoted  party  are  let  loose  against 
us.  My  former  book  was  strictly  orthodox  and  purely  practical 
(un  livre  de  pure  reforme  religieuse  dans  la  donnee  d'une  severe 
orthodoxie),  but  it  was  even  worse  received  than  Kenan's,  which 
denied  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  faith." 

Such  is  the  mysterious  Abba's  position,  such  his  reason  for 
writing.  Let  us  now  briefly  analyse  his  two  tales  ;  and  note 
as  we  go  along  the  scattered  ideas  as  to  "  renovation"  and  sug- 
gested improvements  which  are  to  be  found  in  both  tales,  but 
especially  in  the  latter. 

Le  Maudit  is  a  priest  who  gets  hopelessly  "  under  the  ban," 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  simply  because  of  the  ruthless  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jesuits,  to  which  his  liberal  views  on  Galilean 
questions  lay  him  open,  and  against  which  his  blameless  life, 
nay,  his  austere  virtue,  and  his  successful  work,  first  as  a 
popular  preacher  at  Toulouse,  and  then  as  a  parish  priest  in  one 
of  the  Pyrenean  valleys,  afford  him  no  protection.     He  and  his 
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sister  are  brought  up  by  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Jesuits  get 
hold  of  (by  working  on  her  fears,  in  the  confessional)  and  induce 
at  last  to  leave  all  her  property — the  inheritance  of  the  orphans, 
Julio  and  Louise  de  la  Clavl^re,  to  their  Jidei-commis,  a 
certain  old  M.  Tournichon.  Tournichon  is  a  regular  employ^ 
of  the  holy  fathers  ;  he  is  their  "  captator,"  who  does  for  them 
what  the  French  substitute  for  our  law  of  mortmain  prevents 
them  from  doing  for  themselves.  He  shapes  his  attack,  of 
course,  according  to  the  point  to  be  gained.  With  Madame  de 
la  Claviere  he  is  the  good-natured  acquaintance,  always  ready 
to  come  in  and  take  a  hand  at  picquet.  Invaluable  is  such  an 
old  gentleman  to  an  old  lady  living  retired  in  a  French  country 
town.  He  brings  all  the  news,  listens  to  all  her  little  troubles, 
is  a  sort  of  lay  father-confessor,  hears  all  things,  endures  all 
whims,  reports  progress  regularly  to  his  own  Jesuit  confessor, 
and  at  last  gains  such  a  hold  on  the  old  lady's  mind,  that  she 
really  puts  him  on  a  footing  of  a  friend  of  the  family.  Then 
he  works  more  directly.  Spiritual  advice  seasons  the  rubber ; 
the  fears  of  hell  are  broadly  painted  ;  the  punishment  of  those 
who  draw  back  from  a  good  work  which  they  have  begun  is 
insisted  on  ;  and  at  length  M.  Tournichon,  by  the  help  of  old 
Madeletta  the  maid,  turns  off  the  notary  for  whom  Madame  de 
la  Claviere  had  sent  in  a  moment  of  relenting  towards  her 
brother's  children  ;  and  the  inheritance  of  over  half  a  million 
is  secured  to  the  Order.  The  scene  in  which  M.  Tournichon 
presents  his  little  bill  to  the  Jesuit  P^re-Provincial,  and  urges 
(when  the  good  father  is  startled  at  the  amount)  that  even  his 
five  per  cent,  does  not  pay  him  for  ten  years  of  assiduous  chat- 
ting and  card-playing  with  an  old  lady  in  a  dull  drawing-room, 
is  irresistibly  comic.  The  father  makes  many  a  wry  face,  but 
pays  his  five  per  cent,  nevertheless. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  At  the  outset  of  the  story,  Julio  is  on 
the  eve  of  ordination,  and  her  Jesuit  confessor  is  trying  to  per- 
suade his  sister  that  she  has  a  vocation,  and  ought  to  enter  the 
convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  This  is  their  grand  cheval  de 
bataille  with  the  old  aunt.  "  The  brother,  being  a  priest,  will 
want  nothing,  and  the  sister  is  sure  to  take  vows,  she  is  such  an 
angelic  mind  ;  and  so  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  francs  a  year 
will  be  ample  for  each  of  them."  But  Louise  does  not  at  all  feel 
her  vocation.  She  falls  deeply  in  love  with  Verdelon,  one  of 
Julio's  fellow-seminarists,  who,  under  the  pressure  of  religious 
doubts,  "  flings  his  gown  to  the  nettles,"  and  adopts  the  bar  as  a 
profession.  We  have  to  thank  the  Jesuits  for  this.  Julio  and 
Verdelon  had  been  their  pupils  in  the  first  instance,  before  they 
went  to  the  comparatively  harmless  Sulpicians  ;  and  while  on  a 
visit  to  an  uncle  who  had  a  good  library,  Verdelon,  a  keen 
observer,  had  found  out  that  "the  historic  teaching  of  the  Jesuits 
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was  nothing  but  a  long  and  able  falsehood,  in  which  facts  were 
skilfully  arranged  to  make  us  hate  civilisation  and  the  age  in 
which  we  were  born,  and  sigh  after  the  good  old  times  when  men 
were  docile  enough  to  be  led  like  sheep  with  a  crook."     Of 
course  the  rule  of  celibacy  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  settling 
Verdelon's  resolve,  and  before  long  we  hear  of  him  as  the  ac- 
cepted  suitor  of  Louise.     Meanwhile  the  Jesuits  plot ;  they 
want  to  build  a  vast  college  in  the  city ;  and  as,  by  their  rule, 
every  new  work  must  be  self-supporting,  the  regular  revenues 
of  the  order  being  sunk  in  railway  shares  and  other  safe  invest- 
ments, so  that  there  may  be  something  to  fall  back  upon  if 
"  the  evil  day  of  liberalism"  comes  again,  they  are  more  than 
usually  busy  legacy-hunting.     In  a  chapter  headed  "  The  Two 
Popes," — theoneatthe  Vatican, who  does  the  theatrical  business, 
the  other  at  tlie  Gesu,  who  really  pulls  the  strings  which  move 
the  world, — we  are  introduced  to  a  Jesuit  conclave  in  Toulouse, 
where  the  provincial  reports  five  large  legacies,  besides  smaller 
bequests,  and  "  lace,  diamonds,  jewels,  &c.,  rescued  from  worldly 
uses,  and  convertible  into  specie."     Besides,  there  are  four  more 
legacies  in  prospect,  of  which  Madame  de  la  Clavi^re's  is  one, 
and   the   proceeds  of  the  house-to-house  gatherings  (quetes) 
secretly  made  through  the  diocese,  though  these  bring  in  very 
little  compared  to  what  is  got  through  Tournichon  and  his  set. 
The  fathers  are  thus  in  a  fair  way  of  being  able  to  build  ;  they 
are  very  busy,  but  they  have  time  to  remember  that  Julio  was 
once  in  their  seminary,  and  went  from  them  to  the  Sulpicians. 
Madeletta  too,  the  old  waiting-maid,  has  a  Jesuit  confessor.    In 
her  case,  with  a  view  to  the  La  Claviere  half-million,  the  fathers 
have  broken  their  rule  of  "  never  listening  to  any  one  who  does 
not  come  in  a  silk  gown,"  of  leaving,  in  short,  all  the  poor  and 
the  unfashionable  to  mean  fellows  like  parish  cur^s.      And 
Madeletta,  without  the  least  idea  of  injuring  her  young  master, 
repeats  at  confession  many  a  harmless  joke  of  his  against  M. 
Tournichon,' and  even  against  the  fathers  themselves,   whom 
Julio  more  than  suspects  of  being  on  the  look-out  for  his  aunt's 
fortune.     They  try  hard  to  hinder  his  being  ordained  ;  but  the 
Sulpicians  stand  his  friends  (there  is  no  love  lost  between  them 
and  the  Jesuits),  and  the  cardinal-archbishop  happening  to  call 
at'  the  seminary  just  when  Julio's  instructors  are  indignant  at 
the  attempt  to  slander  their  pet,  sees  the  calumniating  letter, 
and  instantly  names  the  young  man  his  private  secretary.    The 
promotion  ruins  Julio.     Every  one  naturally  tries  to  spoil  him. 
He  is  invited  to  preach  a  grand  sermon,  and  is  made  much  of 
at  clerical  dinners.     The  older  clergy  cannot  understand  why  a 
young  man,  with  no  family  claims,  should  be  put  over  all  their 
heads.     The  Jesuits  whisper,  "  Poor  cardinal,  he  can't  last  long. 
He  has  put  the  secretaryship  into  the  hands  of  a  mere  child." 
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Worst  of  all,  the  vicar-general  and  the  archbishop's  sister,  who 
between  them  had  managed  his  Eminence,  grow  horribly  jealous, 
for  Julio  has  not  the  tact  to  keep  Mademoiselle  aw  courant  of 
all  the  secrets  of  the  see,  as  his  predecessor  had  done. 

At  last  the  storm  bursts  ;  the  sister  violently  reproaches  her 
brother  with  having  made  Julio  an  honorary  canon.  The  poor 
cardinal  had  done  it  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  chapter 
of  his  metropolitan  church.  His  Eminence  goes  to  his  room 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  an  anonymous 
letter  from  the  Jesuits,  threatening  to  denounce  him  at  Kome 
unless  he  gives  up  Julio,  brings  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  from  which 
he  only  rallies  to  die  in  Julio's  arms,  having  received  from  him 
the  last  sacrament,  and  having  made  to  him  a  full  confession  of 
his  doubts  as  to  many  matters  of  practice  and  discipline,  and 
above  all  as  to  the  "  temporal  power." 

He  makes  Julio  promise  to  publish  his  "  views "  to  the 
world.  The  pamphlet  creates  a  great  noise  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  and  strengthens  the  Jesuits  in  their  hatred 
of  poor  Julio,  who  falls  from  his  comfortable  post  at  the  palace 
to  the  fifth  curacy  in  one  of  the  city  churches,  where  he 
preaches  a  wonderful  sermon  on  love  and  marriage,  exposing 
the  folly  of  all  the  mystical  talk  of  the  "  religious  orders,"  and 
manages  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  save  a  girl  of  sixteen  who  was 
going  to  "  bury  herself  alive  in  a  Carmelite  nunnery."  This 
sort  of  conduct  makes  the  city  too  hot  for  him.  He  has  notice 
to  quit,  and  is  appointed  to  a  mountain  parish,  where  he  gets  on 
admirably  till  a  Capuchin  is  sent  round  to  preach  a  "  retreat," 
and  to  make  a  party  among  a  few  enthusiasts  in  the  village 
against  their  priest.  Here  our  author's  comic  vein  comes  out 
again.  The  poor  Capuchin  gets  a  little  "smoked"  by  Julio; 
and  is  worried  by  a  poor  epileptic  girl,  patronised  by  the  Lady 
Bountiful  of  the  parish,  who  hates  Julio  because  he  will  not  let 
her  interfere  as  she  had  been  used  to  do.  This  girl  has  visions, 
and  wants  the  monk  to  help  her  in  proclaiming  "  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  St  Joseph  !  "  A  cry  is  raised  that  her  trances 
are  miraculous,  and  the  friar's  last  sermon  is  little  else  but  a 
tirade  against  the  incredulous  Julio,  whom  he  compares  to 
Saul,  "  the  Lord's  anointed,  who  was  given  up  by  the  Spirit  be- 
cause of  his  hardness  and  scornful  unbelief,"  While  Julio  is  in 
his  mountain  parish  of  St  Aventin,  he  meets  by  a  most 
"  sensation "  chance,  Loubaire  and  Thdrfese,  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  latter  two  novels. 

Th^rfese  becomes,  by  and  by,  the  "  Religieuse "  herself.  At 
present  she  is  merely  the  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Val  du  Lys, 
wildly  in  love  with  her  young  rector.  They  have  agreed  to 
run  off  together.  Th^rfese  gets  as  far  as  the  church  of  St 
Aventin,  where  Julio  finds  her  weeping  bitterly  as  he  goes  his 
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round  to  lock  up.  She  tells  him  part  of  her  story,  and  he 
sallies  out  amid  the  snow,  with  lantern  and  rope  and  alpen- 
stock, to  meet  Loubaire.  He  finds  him  fallen  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  and  with  much  ado  succeeds  in  restoring  him  to  con- 
sciousness, and  in  bringing  him  to  the  presbytfere.  Of  course 
his  advice  saves  the  pair  from  ruin ;  but  there  are  prying  eyes 
which  see  Julio  and  Thdr^se  leave  next  morning  at  daybreak 
(she  is  to  go  away  to  Toulouse  for  a  time,  and  he  shews  her  the 
road),  and  whose  owners  put  the  worst  construction  on  what 
they  see.  However  (as  our  author  more  than  hints),  a  little 
slip  like  that  would  be  nothing  but  for  Julio's  Gallicanism, 
and  his  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits.  Soon  after  this,  his  aunt 
dies ;  his  suspicions  as  to  the  inheritance  are  verified ;  Made- 
letta,  the  maid,  raging  with  disappointment  at  the  little  pittance 
which  the  fathers  have  left  to  her,  throws  out  dark  hints,  and 
friend  Verdelon  gets  up  a  grand  case  against  the  order.  He 
loses  it,  but  establishes  his  own  reputation  for  cleverness  ;  and 
since  a  rising  barrister  must  not  hamper  himself  with  a  penni- 
less wife,  he  quietly  jilts  Louise,  and  after  a  feeble  "  appeal"  to 
a  higher  court  drops  the  La  Claviferes  and  their  cause  alto- 
gether. Not  long  after  we  hear  of  him  as  a  thoroughgoing 
partizan  of  the  Jesuits  ;  it  was  worth  their  while  to  buy  him, 
and  they  had  found  him  a  rich  wife,  for  "  they  are  the  greatest 
match-makers  in  Europe." 

While  the  lawsuit  is  pending,  the  holy  fathers  are  in  a  state 
of  terrible  anxiety.  Every  effort  is  made  to  persuade  Julio  to 
give  it  up.  The  Jesuits  promise  peace  and  high  rewards ; 
_they  get  the  archbishop  to  use  first  threats  and  then  advice ; 

they  try  to  work  on  Louise  ;  and  a  Countess ,  one  of  their 

Philoth^es,  in  her  excess  of  zeal,  actually  spirits  the  poor  girl 
away  from  her  brother's  rectory,  gets  her  to  sign  a  paper  notify- 
ing her  withdrawal  from  the  suit,  and  carries  her  off  into  Italy, 
that  she  may  be  out  of  the  way  till  it  is  all  over.  And  now 
the  "  sensation  "  thickens.  Julio  is  firm.  The  archbishop  is 
going  to  interdict  him,  but  is  hindered  by  the  grateful  Lou- 
baire, who  buys  a  revolver  ;  gets,  one  hot  afternoon,  when  all 
the  servants  are  asleep,  into  his  lordship's  study ;  threatens  him 
with  instant  death  unless  he  swears  never  to  molest  Julio  ; 
and;  having  extorted  this  promise,  attempts  to  commit  suicide 
in  the  antechamber.  Then  begins  the  "  Odyssee  de  Julio." 
He  manages  to  find  out  that  his  sister  has  been  carried  to 
Italy  ;  the  French  police  give  him  what  little  help  they  can  ; 
and,  as  a  sort  of  pious  pedlar,  he  goes  from  convent  to  convent, 
tracked  at  every  step  by  one  L'Abbd  Denis,  whom  the  Jesuits 
had  set  to  watch  him,  and  who  is  constantly  trying  to  get  him 
.  to  Rome,  where  he  would  of  course  at  once  be  taken  good  care 
of.    By  mere  chance  he  comes  to  Vetrala,  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
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festival  at  the  neighbouring  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Forcassi.  He  goes  to  the  festival ;  sees  behind  the 
carved  screen  a  figure  in  an  uncanonical  dress  :  "  Oh,  if  it 
should  be  my  sister."  At  vespers  there  is  more  singing ;  he 
hears  a  solo,  a  woman's  voice  of  marvellous  power  and  compass, 
but  decidedly  French  in  accent.  "  It  must  be  she  !  "  He  springs 
forward,  and  breaks  through  the  beautiful  woodwork  of  the 
screen  ;  his  sister  throws  herself  into  his  arms,  and  they  hurry 
away,  no  one  caring  to  stop  them.  "  He's  quite  right ;  she's  his 
sister,"  says  one.  "  He  ought  to  have  claimed  her  by  process 
of  law;"  "  Yes,  and  given  her  plenty  of  time  to  die  of  old  age, 
eh  ?"  Denis,  the  spy.  is  there  of  course,  but  though  he  cries  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Stop  him  !  he's  a  sacrilegious  villain  !"  no 
one  is  disposed  to  help  ;  and,  as  he  knows  Julio  carries  a 
revolver,  Denis  does  not  attempt  the  capture  by  himself.  The 
pair  rush  down  a  by-lane,  get  to  a  lone  house  where  an  old 
Garibaldian  lives,  and  are  soon  on  their  way  to  the  border.  To 
avoid  the  sbirri,  they  steer  right  through  the  haunts  of  Pietro 
Frappa,  most  ruffianly  of  bandits.  They  are  attacked,  Pietro 
is  killed,  the  others  make  off;  but  in  the  skirmish  Julio  falls 
wounded  in  the  arm,  and  Louise's  horse  starts  away  for  the 
frontier.  Jacomo,  the  old  Garibaldian,  has  just  time  to  bind 
up  Julio's  arm,  and  hide  behind  a  bush,  when  up  come  the 
papal  police ;  they  seize  Julio,  and  send  on  to  catch  Louise, 
who  escapes  them,  thanks  to  Jacomo.  Julio  is  put  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  along  with  the  "Ecstatica  of 
Viterbo,"  a  nun  who  persisted  in  having  visions  about  the  end 
of  the  "  temporal  power."  Here  he  might  have  stayed  till  now, 
if  he  could  have  held  out  against  the  want  of  fresh  air  and 
water,  but  for  Loubaire,  who,  meeting  Louise  on  the  French 
frontier  as  she  is  hastening  to  Paris  to  urge  the  Government  to 
rescue  her  brother,  hears  what  has  happened,  sells  e^'erything 
off,  goes  to  Rome,  and  after  a  set  of  wild  adventures  among 
Jesuits,  rioters,  and  old  Garibaldians,  at  last,  by  false  keys  and 
a  rope-ladder,  effects  Julio's  escape.  But  Julio  escapes  only 
to  go  through  a  course  of  slow  martyrdom  in  France.  His 
enemies  meet  him  at  every  turn.  Even  in  Paris,  '*  where 
Gallicanisra  is  rampant,"  he  is  after  a  time  looked  coldly  on. 
His  Lent  lectures  at  St  Eustache  are  interrupted  by  a  hired 
mob,  who,  half  cheering,  half  hooting,  get  up  a  regular  row. 
He  is  advised  to  go  back  to  his  old  diocese ;  gets  work  in 
another  part  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  publishes  his  grand  book 
"  on  the  temporal  power." 

Meanwhile  Louise,  utterly  broken  down,  dies  of  a  mixture  of 
consumption  and  heart  disease,  and  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse 
(having  no  longer  the  fear  of  Loubaire  before  his  eyes)  buys  a 
cardinal's  hat  at  the  price  of  interdicting  Julio.     The  poor 
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fellow  goes  to  live  in  a  retired  valley  ;  but  even  here  he  is 
subject  to  the  insults  of  the  coarse  priest  of  the  place,  who  even 
preaches  against  him  before  his  face.  Julio's  conduct  under  all 
these  mortifications  is  most  edifying  ;  he  is  good,  patient,  ac- 
tively charitable.  Every  friend  he  has  deserts  him,  except  poor 
Loubaire,  who,  having  thrown  up  orders  in  disgust  at  what  he 
had  seen  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  is  earning  his  bread  as  a 
compositor,  in  a  grand  printing  establishment,  started  by  a 
Parisian  priest,  who  employs  nobody  but  interdicted  priests, 
and  is  able,  therefore,  to  get  his  work  done  cheaply.  Julio 
dies  in  the  hospital  of  Bagnferes  de  Bigorre,  worried  to  the  last, 
for  the  almoner  and  lady  superior  want  him  to  retract  before 
they  will  let  him  have  extreme  unction.  Fortunately,  Th^rfese, 
of  Val  du  Lys,  is  here  as  a  sister  of  charity,  and  tends  him  with 
loving  care,  and  there  is  a  good  priest  in  Bagn^res  whom  he 
has  met,  and  who  comes  to  his  help  at  the  last.  So  ends  "  Le 
Maudit."  "  La  Religieuse"  introduces  us  to  the  scarcely  cold 
corpse  of  Julio,  with  Th^r^se  and  her  Loubaire  (who  came  just 
in  time  to  receive  Julio's  last  words)  kneeling  beside  him. 

"  The  Nun"  is  a  very  remarkable  book  ;  not  at  all  equal,  as  a 
novel,  to  its  predecessor,  but  giving  fuller  insight  into  the 
author's  views.  Whereas  the  Maudit  brought  out  in  strong 
relief  the  rampant  tyranny  and  worldliness  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
so  proved  the  need  of  a  change,  "  The  Nun,"  after  shewing  the 
infinite  littleness  of  convent  life,  and  the  humbug  of  la  haute 
spiritualite,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  little  band  who 
have  actually  begun  the  work  of  "  renovation." 

The  first  scene  is  the  conversion  of  Loubaire.  Watching  all 
night  beside  his  dead  friend,  he  ponders  over  that  friend's  last 
words,  "  It  is  good,  it  is  very  good  to  have  faith  ;"  and  the 
morning  finds  him  a  new  man,  determined  to  strive  in  a  higher 
strength  to  carry  out  the  work  which  the  departed  saint  had 
begun.  Then  comes  the  burial  of  the  Maudit — a  difficult 
matter,  for  they  won't  have  him  in  consecrated  ground.  So,  at 
last,  Loubaire  gets  together  a  party  of  stout  mountaineers — those 
among  whom  Julio  had  wrought  his  labour  of  love — and  has  the 
corpse  carried  to  the  top  of  the  Llier^s,  apeak  of  the  Pyrenees, 
close  to  Bagnferes.  Here  a  huge  boulder  is  rolled  down  to 
form  the  tombstone.  Loubaire  makes  a  speech,  and  the 
peasants  disperse.  But  Th^r^se  had  followed,  and  had  watched 
it  all ;  and  alarmed  at  the  mist  which  suddenly  comes  on  (it  is 
midwinter),  she  makes  herself  known  to  Loubaire,  and  he  tries 
to  lead  her  down.  Thicker  and  thicker  comes  the  mist,  and 
with  much  ado  they  reach  one  of  the  empty  ch^ets  on  the  "col" 
of  the  mountain.  Here  they  are  forced  to  stay,  for  Th«^r^se  is 
.already  almost  dead  with  exhaustion  and  anxiety  ;  and  here 
comes  in  (what  we  noticed  at  the  outset)  almost  the  only 
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"  French"  incident  in  the  whole  five  volumes.  While  Loubaire 
is  chafing  her  hands,  and  wrapping  her  in  his  own  coat,  and 
feeding  her  with  a  warm  bread  masli,  and  putting  heated  stones 
to  the  soles  of  her  feet,  his  old  love  wakens,  and  it  needs  a 
strong  effort  of  self-control  for  him  to  keep  from  saying,  as  she 
slowly  recovers  before  the  blazing  fire  of  which  he  has  fortu- 
nately found  the  materials,  "  Th^rSse,  my  own  love,  be  mine  in 
spite  of  vows  and  all ;  be  mine,  and  we  will  go  away  together, 
and  live  for  one  another."  The  thought  of  Julio,  and  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  restrains  him ;  and  the  scene  would  not  claim 
a  moment's  notice  (for  it  must  seem  tameness  itself  to  the 
readers  of  Miss  Braddon)  were  it  not  for  the  contrast  it  presents 
to  the  usual  quiet  character  of  the  book.  Naturally  the  poor 
girl,  who  has  been  out  all  night  without  leave,  has  not  a  very 
good  time  of  it  among  the  sisterhood  when  she  returns.  They 
do  not  send  her  off,  for  an  arrangement  had  been  made  when  she 
entered,  that  they  should  give  up  the  large  sum  which  she 
brought  in  with  her  if  she  left  by  their  wish  ;  but  they  make 
her  position  so  unbearable  that  she  is  glad  to  get  off,  and  after  a 
while  seeks  peace  in  the  austerities  of  a  Carmelite  convent — 
"  a  living  death,  the  utter  negation  of  tastes,  instincts,  every- 
thing." Her  life  here  and  in  other  places  is  described  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  Loubaire,  to  whom  she  writes  freely  (more 
freely  than  we  English  think  "  correct").  This  plan  of  carrying 
on  the  action  of  a  novel  by  letter  is,  in'  good  hands,  not  at  all 
"  slow."  "A  Life  for  a  Life"  shewed  us  how  it  might  be  done  in 
English  ;  "  Mademoiselle  de  la  Quintinie"  proves  that  it  may  be 
well  managed  in  French.  The  first  things  that  strike  her 
among  the  Carmelite  nuns  are  the  pale  faces,  and  the  dirt,  and 
the  peculiar  "  odour  of  sanctity."  Her  next  surprise  is  at  the 
coarse  money-loving  spirit  of  the  lady  superior.  "  I  have  given 
up  the  world,"  says  this  person.  Yet  at  their  first  interview  all 
her  questions  were  about  Th^r^se's  money,  what  relations  she  had. 
"  Ah  !  you  have  a  brother  :  he'll  be  sure  to  rob  you,  you  know." 
Still,  this  worldly  being  is  very  devout ;  always  has  in  use  a 
large  bottle  of  the  water  from  the  spring  of  la  Salette  (where 
the  Virgin  lately  made  a  miraculous  appearance),  which  she 
calls  in  words  which  we  must  not  try  to  translate,  "  la  nouvelle 
Tnamelle  des  grdces  de  la  tres-sainte  Vierge"  Moreover,  she 
can't  think  of  letting  her  nuns  confess  to  the  ordinary  parish 
priest :  "  Ah,  yes  !  you've  been  used  to  confess  to  your  rector. 
Rectors  are  but  poor  creatures  :  how  can  they  give  up  their 
minds  to  God's  supernatural  gifts?"  And  so  a  Carmelite  father 
comes  periodically  and  holds  a  mission,  and  confesses  the  whole 
convent.  The  episode  of  this  confession  is  enough  to  condemn 
the  whole  system,  not  only  with  Protestants,  but  with  ever^ 
light-minded  Romanist,  were  there  not  a  word  besides  to 
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said  against  it.  The  confessor  is  exceedingly  fond  of  being 
made  much  of :  all  sorts  of  little  attentions,  of  mean  ways  of 
shewing  deference,  of  spiritual  flatteries,  "  pay"  with  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  coarse  old  matter-of-fact  school :  "  every  act  and 
thought  is  probed  and  suggested."  Thdr^se,  who  is  honest, 
tells  him  of  her  old  tendre  for  Loubaire.  "  And  you  love  him 
still  ? "  is  the  reply.  "  Yes,  like  a  brother."  Sua  in  volutahro, 
"  the  sow  hath  returned  to  her  wallowing : — You  are  under  a 
delusion  of  the  devil "  is  the  priest's  polite  rejoinder.  He  gets 
very  angry  because  she  tells  him  she  has  confessed  all  the  chief 
points  in  her  history  to  God.  "  Yes,  you'll  confess  to  Him,  and 
use  me  just  as  a  machine  for  getting  absolution  ;  why,  c'est  pro- 
testantiser  le  catholicisme."  Thdrese  does  not  like  the  man, 
and  gives  him  none  of  the  innocent  cdlineries  which  he  is  ac- 
customed to  from  the  rest,  so  his  verdict  on  her  is,  "  She  cannot 
be  a  Carmelite,  for  she  does  not  reverence  and  love  her  superiors." 
She  will  clearly  have  to  leave  this  sisterhood  soon  ;  first  re- 
ceiving a  vStrange  confimation  of  the  curious  character  of  the 
superior — so  thoroughly  yet  so  unconsciously  hypocritical.  A 
glazier  mending  the  roof  falls  through  a  skylight,  breaking 
several  bones.  Th^rfese  rushes  to  his  help.  The  rest  look  on 
in  dismay.  "Drop  your  veils  and  off  to  your  cells,  my  daughters," 
cries  the  prioress,  "  our  sanctuary  is  violated ;"  and  leaving 
Thdrese  to  do  the  best  she  can  for  the  poor  sufferer,  she  marches 
off  her  nuns ;  and  the  same  evening,  at  vespers,  reads  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  But  what  most  disgusts  our 
heroine  is,  that  to  act  the  spy  on  your  "sister"  is  held  to  be  a 
virtue.  L'on  s  observe ;  and  that  habitually.  Meanness,  in- 
delicacy, and  female  cruelty  thus  have  full  play  ;  anything  like 
nobleness  of  mind  and  true  refinement  is  at  once  crushed. 
" You  don't  suit  the  perfect  Carmelites"  says  the  prioress  to 
her  :  so  off  she  goes  (leaving  again  some  of  her  fortune  behind 
her)  to  another  type  of  Carmelite  nunnery,  where  the  superior 
is  a  rational  b6ing,  who  does  not  pretend  to  see  anything  ec- 
static in  the  life,  but  stays  because  she  is  used  to  it ;"  her  hardest 
trial  is  St  Th^r^se's  rule,  which  enjoins  that  they  are  to  sing 
their  office  through  the  nose  {en  nazillant),  lest  they  should 
take  pride  in  their  voices,  but  even  this  she  has  learnt  to  put 
up  with.  Thdrese  gets  on  very  well  with  this  lady  ;  but  her 
health  has  suffered  so  much  by  the  discipline  and  dirt  of  the 
other  convent,  that  the  doctors  say  she  must  go  to  her  native 
valley  to  recruit.  While  staying  there  she  gets  hold  of  a  Bible, 
and  her  mind  is  so  far  enlightened  that  it  is  only  with  half  a 
heart,  and  under  extreme  pressure  from  a  fascinating  priest,  that 
she  enters  her  last  convent  at  Bordeaux.  The  superior  here. 
Mademoiselle  de  St  Trelody,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Gascon  squire, 
who  falls  in  love  with  the  cur^  of  the  parish — ;the  fascinating 
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priest  mentioned  just  above.     As  the  priest  is,  what  we  hope 
priests  often  are,  a  high-minded  man,  scorning  to  take  advantage 
of  a  girl's  weakness,  he  manages  to  give  her  affection  a  spiritual 
turn.     She  persuades  her  father  to  move  to  Bordeaux,  and  in 
half  the  old  "town-house"  of  the  family  (the  other  half  being 
let  to  afamille  bourgeoise)  she  starts  the  convent  of  which  her 
cur^  becomes  spiritual  director.     Perhaps  the  most  skilfully 
worked  out  character  in  all  the  volumes  is  this  young  lady. 
Her  gradual  cooling  towards  her  lover ;  her  vanity  ;  the  delight 
with  which  she  acts  "  the  lady  superior  ;"  her  eagerness  to  make 
her  sisterhood  famous  for  high  spiritualisTn ;  above  all,  her 
jealousy  of  Thdrfese,  to  whom  the  cur^  defers  much  because  of 
her  sound  common  sense — all  this  is  admirably  told.     Of  course 
she  falls  into  the  clutches  of  the  Ultras,  and  soon  gets  to  believe 
that  curds  are  all  veiy  well,  but  that  they  are  not  fit  spirit- 
ual guides  for  a  woman  of  her  exalted  piety.     She  introduces 
a  special  confessor  whom  the  nuns  call  monsieur  I'extraordin- 
aire,  and  who,  at  his  monthly  visits,  just  does  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  the  sensible  young  curd  had  ordered.     This  part  of  the 
■  book  is  clever,  and  most  suggestive — full  of  warnings  specially 
valuable  to  us  at  a  time  when  "  the  upholstery  and  milUnery 
of  religion "  has  taken  such   a  hold   on   many   minds.     Our 
author's  remarks  on  the  artificial  extravagance  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  made  worship  a  liturgical  drama,  seem  specially 
aimed  at  the  extravagances  of  a  certain  party  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  who  talk  of  the  "  worship  of  the  elements "  and 
"  the  sacrifice,"  as  if  the  Church  of  England  had  no  homilies, 
no  thirty-nine  articles,  who  scout  the  title  of  Protestant  as  if 
Bishop  Jewel  had  never  written,  and  who  think  that  wearing 
green   stoles   and    arraying    their  "altar"    in   parti-coloured 
casings  is  a  main  necessary  of  religion. 

L' Abbd  *  *  *  's  dislike,  for  the  middle  ages  extends  even  to 
their  architecture  :  "  It  is  an  image  of  their  character ;  so 
different  from  the  simpleness  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  styles, 
where  the  supports  are  really  what  they  pretend  to  do.  In  the 
Gothic,  everything  is  for  effect — a  church  is  a  vast  stone  scaffold- 
ing where  the  real  supports  are  hidden,  and  the  aim  is  to  sur- 
prise and  bewilder."  Were  these  books  worth  reading  for  no 
other  reason,  they  would  be  most  valuable  to  the  English  reader 
for  the  protest  which  they  make  against  our  favourite  Teuton- 
worship.  We  love  Gothic  architecture,  not  because  it  is 
mediaeval,  but  because  we  believe  it  to  be  German.  Our  author 
would  find  in  this  an  additional  reason  for  disliking  it.  If  Mr 
Kingsley  points  out  all  the  virtues  of  the  barbarians,  our  Abbd 
shews  their  weaknesses.  He  thinks  that  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth  suffered  much  more  from  them  than  even  from  the 
worldliness  imported  into  the  Church  by  Constantino.     So  long 
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as  it  was  Roman,  it  maintained  a  tolerably  intellectual  religion ; 
but  everything  had  to  he  made  coarse  and  material  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  the  savages  who  brought  desolation  on  the  old  world. 
In  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  everything  was  debased  ;  the 
clergy  turned  religion  into  a  mummery  in  the  hope  of  influ- 
encing the  wild  worshippers  who  half  feared,  half  despised 
them.  We  may  think  our  author  takes  too  favourable  a  view 
of  the  church  before  the  German  invasions.  St  Chrysostom  and 
others  hardly  bear  him  out  in  his  statements  as  to  its  purity  : 
but  he  certainly  does  not  exaggerate  its  after  degradation  ;  and 
we  recommend  to  our  lively  Cambridge  History  professor  the 
passages  in  which  he  triumphantly  proves  what  incalculable 
mischief  the  "  Teutons  "  did  to  the  European  world 

Thdr^se's  feelings  at  the  Bordeaux  convent  are  set  forth  at 
large  in  her  letters  to  Loubaire,  who  is  urgent  on  her  to  come 
to  Paris,  and  who  says  (when  he  hears  how  the  curd  presses  her 
to  stay),  "  Take  care  they  don't  get  hold  of  any  more  of  your 
fortune."  The  end  is,  that  Thdr^se  leaves  half  of  her  remaining 
money  to  establish  a  "  branch "  convent,  and  goes  to  Paris, 
where  she  meets  Loubaire  and  a  certain  Bishop  A.,  who  had 
been  forced  to  resign  his  bishopric  and  accept  a  canonry  at  St 
Denis  on  account  of  his  sympathy  with  Julio,  and  also  one  Pfere 
Cambiac,  ex-Jesuit,  turned  out  of  the  body  because  of  his  honest 
simplicity  of  character.  They  at  once  start  the  "  Church  of 
'the  Future."  The  bishop  writes  a  book,  evidently  "  Le  Maudit," 
which  sells  immensely.  They  hold  reunions  of  all  the  more 
enlightened  Christians  whom  they  can  bring  together.  Above 
all,  they  strive  to  work,  by  Thdrfese's  means,  on  the  women,  and 
to  emancipate  them  from  their  thraldom  to  the  monks — to  shew 
them  the  hollowness  of  the  methode  artijicielle  de  la  spiritual- 
ite,  the  method  which  crowds  the  whole  duty  of  life  into  some 
ten  days  of  seraphic  devotion.  Their  work  goes  on  zealously  : 
their  programme  is  the  same  as  that  of  Julio — in  fact,  they 
simply  aim  at  carrying  his  theories  into  practice.  They  will 
not  quit  the  church,  nor  break  with  Rome  nor  with  the  bishops 
"  who  sit  in  Moses'  seat."  They  will  have  no  schism,  no 
heresy.  And  yet  they  will  separate  entirely  from  the  fanatic 
ultramontrane  party,  "  the  Pharisees  of  our  day,"  whose  ill- 
timed  stubbornness  is  ruining  the  church.  Naturally  they  get 
dreaded  and  plotted  against  by  the  Jesuits.  Hack  scribes  are 
employed  to  write  down  their  book  ;  and  a  young  Gascon  noble, 
brought  up  at  a  Jesuit  school,  but  a  friend  of  one  of  Thdrese's 
friends,  is  made  spy  over  all  that  goes  on  at  the  reunions.  This 
young  man  is  hideously  ugly  (but  for  this  the  Jesuit  would 
have  got  him  a  wife)  ;  yet  he  persists  in  falling  in  love  with 
Thdrfese.  She  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  and  partly  out  of 
jealousy  of  Loubaire,  partly  out  of  fanaticism,  he  works  himself 
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up  into  such  a  state  of  frenzy,  that  he  persuades  his  conscience 
that  by  killing  Loubaire  he  will  be  doing  a  good  deed.  Armed 
with  a  dagger,  as  St  Mary's  knight,  he  waylays  the  poor 
reformer,  and  stabs  him  on  the  bishop's  doorstep  just  as  he  is 
leaving  one  of  their  conferences.  Loubaire  has  just  time  to 
cry,  "  Baron,  I  forgive  you,"  when  the  police  come  up ;  but  the 
Gascon  had  fled,  and  starting  at  once  for  the  frontier,  enters  a 
Trappist  House  in  the  Valais. 

Thus  the  work  ends  in  a  sufficiently  "  sensation  "  manner,  as 
if  to  compensate  for  any  want  of  action  in  the  earlier  part.  And 
now  we  must  part  from  our  Abb^  *  *  *^  whom  we  do  not 
think  we  are  wrong  in  identifying  with  L'Ahbe  Michon,  author 
of  De  la  Renovation  de  VEglise,  and  other  pamphlets.  We 
have  given  an  outline  of  the  two  tales ;  but  we  say,  read  the 
work  for  yourselves — in  French,  if  possible ;  so  very  much  which 
in  French  is  truly  beautiful  falls  flat,  or  else  seems  horribly 
bombastic  in  a  translation.  One  point  we  must  hint  at.  The 
author  speaks  of  shunning  all  heresy;  and  yet  (under  the 
pretext  that  they  are  not  'dogma')  he  attacks  with  great 
vehemence  several  doctrines,  dear  alike  to  Romanists  and 
Protestants.  The  eternity  of  punishment  seems  to  stagger 
him  the  most :  we  must  not  croire  Bieu  mechant ;  and  he 
brings  a  crowd  of  passages  to  shew  that  iig  vbv  a'luva  merely 
means  for  an  unlimited  period.  In  fact,  if  Renan  is  the  French 
Colenso,  the  Abb^  «  ♦  *  has  a  fair  title  to  be  called  its  Maurice. 
He  is  very  earnest,  moreover,  in  favour  of  the  man-iage  of  the 
clergy  ;  but  he  often  laments  that  internal  reform  is  impossible, 
owing  to  the  blindness  of  the  clergy  ;  and  that  so  we  must  look 
for  a  repetition  of  "  the  evils  of  an  eccternal  reformation  like 
that  of  Luther."  The  following  extract  will  give  a  farther 
insight  into  his  views : — 

"  Julio's  scheme  was  very  simple  : — Total  separation  between 
Church  and  State,  in  the  natural  interests  of  both  ;  liberty  of  con- 
Bcience — unmistakeably  proclaimed  in  the  gospel  by  the  words  and 
deeds  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  as  illustrated  in  his  rebuke 
of  those  who  would  fain  have  brought  down  fire  from  heaven  on  an 
unbelieving  city ;  the  Papacy,  free  from  the  cares  of  royalty ;  the 
Episcopacy,  recognising  its  obligations  ;  the  inferior  clergy  emanci- 
pated from  the  perpetual  obligation  of  their  priestly  vows  :  such  were 
the  outlines  of  the  Reformation  which  the  Catholic  Liberal  proposed  in 
its  first  impression.  The  whole  idea  was  Gallicanism  disenthralled 
from  the  bondage  of  civil  power,  and  a  thorough  return  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  A  pleasant  morsel  this  for  the 
digestion  of  a  pontifical  and  priestly  oligarchy.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  mingled  sensations  which  so  original  a  publication 
would  occasion  in  the  'religious  world.'" 

We  have  preferred  giving  a  thorough  analysis  of  these  vol- 
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umes  to  making  extracts,  which  would  be  of  little  value  apart 
from  their  context.  One  passage  we  cannot  help  quoting. 
Loubaire  is  at  Rome,  trying  to  rescue  Julio  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion. He  has  got  hold  of  a  young  priest  of  high  position  about 
the  Papal  court ;  this  man  at  once  accepts  a  bribe  and  under- 
takes to  get  Julio  set  free  ;  but  after  coming  two  or  three 
times  for  more  money  he  disappears,  and  poor  Loubaire 
finds  he  has  been  made  a  fool  of.  The  following  is  their  first 
interview : — 

"  'This  is  the  huona  mano,"  said  Loubaire,  *  intended  for  the  man 
who  will  help  me  in  the  rescue  of  an  unlucky  friend  of  mine.' 

" '  Which  might  easily  be  accomplished,'  replied  the  prelate,  at 
once  taking  the  bait. 

"*  If  you  undertook  it  thoroughly,  it  might  certainly  be  managed.' 

" '  Then  I  will,  with  all  my  heart.     State  the  particulars.' 

"  '  They  are  very  simple — a  mere  piece  of  imprudence.  A  young 
priest,  a  friend  of  mine,  has  been  silly  enough  to  drop  into  the 
clutches  of  the  Holy  Office.' 

"  '  Oh,  oh  !  the  Holy  Office.    A  powerful  institution  that,  signer.' 

"'Nonsense  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  fellows,  attached 
to  the  pope's  person,  can't  do  anything  you  please.  Come  now,  look 
at  this  money ;  handle  it  if  you  like.  Do  what  I  ask,  and  it  is 
yours.' 

"  The  Italian  cast  a  greedy  look  on  the  golden  heap,  so  carefully 
,  piled  up,  and  so  bright  looking. 

*"  Are  you  speaking  seriously?'  he  asked. 

"  '  Most  unquestionably  I  am.' 

"  '  It  is  a  grave  matter,  you  see.  I  might  ruin  my  future  pros- 
pects.' *  To  ensure  success,'  continued  he,  with  a  look  of  profound 
reflection,  '  in  fact,  to  do  the  thing  effectually,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  treble  the  amount.  In  that  case  I  undertake  the  commis- 
sion.' 

"'By  all  means  3  here  are  four  more  lots,  making  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  I  have  set  apart  for  the  purpose.' 

"  '  You  understand  that  I  consent  to  this  agreement,  and  promise 
my  co-operation  in  the  matter  you  have  at  heart,  because  it  is  of  so 
laudable  a  character ;  otherwise  I  would  not  touch  the  money,  of 
which  not  a  single  coin  will  stay  in  my  private  pocket.  Ah,  Signer 
Abbate,  it  is  so  difficult,  at  present,  to  succeed  in  any  enterprise  at 
Rome.' " 

So  true  still  is  that  bitter  word  of  Juvenal,  "  Everything  at 
Rome  has  its  price."  And  now  we  must  close  the  book.  It  is  one 
which  will  not  soon  pass  into  oblivion.  There  is  a  far  greater 
"movement"  in  France  than  we  over  here  suspect.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  temporal  power  will  be  a  vast  help  to  the 
party  of  progress  ;  it  will  deprive  Popery  of  its  vast  numerical 
strength,  for  the  half-hearted  and  time-servers  will  desert  a 
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failing  cause.  Meanwhile,  we  here  must  watch  and  pray — 
watch  against  our  own  dangers,  which  are  many ;  and  pray 
that  the  Gallican  church,  while  it  casts  off  the  fatal  errors  of 
Popery,  may  be  yet  preserved  from  the  still  more  deadly  evils 
of  infidelity.  F. 


Art.  V. — Hofmann  and  his  Opponents. 

Ilerr  Dr  von  Hofmann  gegenuber  der  luiherischen  Versohnungs  und  RecM- 
feiiigungshhre  (Dr  von  Hofmann  opposed  to  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  and  Justification).  By  Dr  F.  A.  Philippi.  Frank- 
fort and  Erlangen.     1856. 

Dr  von  Hofmann's  Lehre  von  der  Versohnung  (Dr  von  Hofmann's  Doctrine 
of  the  Atonement).     By  Dr  Heinrich  Schmid.     Nordlingen.     1856. 

Das  Bekenntniss  der  lutherischen  Kirche  von  der  Versohnung  (The  Con- 
fession of  the  Lutheran  Church  on  the  Atonement).  By  Dr  G. 
TnoMAsius.     Erlangen.     1857. 

Schutzschrifien  f'dr  tint  neue  Weise  alte  Wahrlieit  zu  Zcftrcn  (Defence  of  a 
New  Way  of  Teaching  the  Old  Truth).  Four  parts.  By  Dr  J.  Chr. 
K.  VON  Hofmann.     Nordlingen.     1856-9. 

Die  Lehre  von  der  stellvertretenden  Genugihuung  in  der  heiligen  Schrifl  be* 
griindet  (The  Doctrine  of  Vicarious  Satisfaction  founded  on  Holy 
Scriptures).     By  Dr  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard.     Konigsberg.     1857. 

IN  a  former  article,  we  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement  which  are  held 
by  Dr  von  Hofmann  of  Erlangen,  and  which  have  given  rise 
to  much  opposition  and  controversy  in  Germany.  We  do  not 
think  that  his  peculiar  theory  is  ever  likely  to  make  much 
way  in  this  country ;  it  is  too  essentially  German,  both  in 
substance  and  in  form,  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  not  the  less,  we 
conceive,  worthy  of  study,  not  only  from  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  both  in  its  excellencies  and  in  its  defects  the  theory  in 
question  coincides  with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  theologi- 
cal thought  and  opinion  in  the  present  day,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  this  reason  we  thought  it  worth  while  to 
bestow  some  pains  on  the  study  and  explanation  of  its 
nature,  and  its  leading  excellencies  and  defects.  To  some, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  seemed,  as  if  it  were  hardly  consistent 
to  find  so  much  to  praise  in  a  theory  that  labours  under 
Buch  a  fatal  defect  as  we  hold  it  to  do,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  passed  over  so  briefly  its  deficiencies  and  errors. 
But  it  is  surely  the  most  useful  way  of  dealing  with  any 
erroneous  system,  to  endeavour  to  understand  it  fully  and 
fairly,  and  to  appreciate  what  good  there  is  in  it,  that  gives 
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to  it  its  charm  and  attraction,  in  order  that  this  may  be 
secured  and  preserved,  while  the  error  is  removed  or  the  de- 
fect supplied  that  mars  its  completeness  and  correctness  ; 
and  not  to  overwhelm  the  bad  and  the  good  together  in  the 
common  ruin  of  an  indiscriminate  censure.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  because  we  underrate  or  think  fightly  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  Hofmann's  theology  on  this  point,  that  we  passed 
it  over  with  little  more  than  a  bare  mention  ;  for  we  regard 
it  as  a  fundamental  and  far-reaching  defect.  We  may  make 
this  perhaps  more  evident  by  returning  to  the  subject,  and 
giving  some  further  account  of  the  controversy. 

It  was  from  Eostock,  which,  like  Erlangen,  is  a  great 
stronghold  of  the  new  Lutheran  school,  that  the  first  de- 
cided protest  was  raised  against  Hofmann's  views.  Dr 
Philippi,  one  of  the  professors  there,  entered  the  lists  as 
the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  denouncing  the  Schriftbeiveis 
as  a  deviation  from  the  standards  of  the  church.  His 
pamphlet  displays  much  ability,  and  contains  many  striking 
thoughts  and  passages.  But  he  is  too  one-sided  and  ex- 
treme, a,nd  apparently  does  not  understand  his  opponent's 
system,  for  he  ascribes  to  him  much  that  may,  indeed,  be 
the  tendency  of  his  views,  but  is  far  enough  removed  from 
his  actual  opinions.  For  this,  indeed,  he  may  have  some 
excuse,  as  even  Hofmann's  friends  admit  that  he  writes  ob- 
scurely, and  is  apt  to  appear  more  heterodox  than  he  really 
is.  In  the  first  part  of  his  Defence,  Hofmann  vindicates  his 
doctrine  against  the  misrepresentations  of  Philippi,  and  this 
pamphlet  is  valuable  as  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  his 
real  meaning.  Dr  Schmid,  one  of  the  professors  at  Erlan- 
gen, also  vindicates  his  colleague  from  Philippi's  charges. 
He  has  a  much  better  apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of 
his  system,  and  without  himself  either  adopting  or  con- 
demning it,  he  maintains  that  it  is  quite  legitimate  within 
the  Lutheran  Church,  as  not  contradicting  the  confessions, 
though  deviating  from  the  systems  of  the  old  divines.  Dr 
Thomasius  next  appeared  on  the  field,  in  a  pamphlet  against 
Hofmann.  He  begins  with  a  careful  statement  of  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  drawn  from  the  Lutheran  Confessions,  and 
then  gives  a  very  thorough  and  interesting  history  of  the  views 
and  discussions  about  it  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  forte  lies  in  dogmatics, 
as  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  his  treatise,  and  his 
statement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  the  most  clear,  accu- 
rate, and  judicious  of  any  in  this  controversy.  His  criticism 
on  Hofmann's  system  is  not  so  satisfactory ;  he  condemns 
it  as  heterodox,  but  seems  somewhat  shaken  in  his  unfavour- 
able judgment  by  some  of  Hofmann's  explanations  in  his 
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Defence.  The  second  of  the  series  of  pamphlets  in  his 
defence  is  directed  by  Hofmann  to  an  endeavour  to  meet  this 
attack;  he  defends  himself  on  the  principle  adopted  by 
Schmid,  of  distinguishing  between  the  confessions  and  the 
dogmatics  of  the  church,  and  seeks  to  shew  the  allowable- 
ness  of  his  views  by  means  of  quotations  from  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  Up  to  this  point  the  controversy  had  been 
carried  on  intra  muros  Iliacos,  the  question  turning  simply  on 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  views  propounded,  and  the  defenders 
of  orthodoxy  standing  intrenched  behind  the  Augustana 
and  Formula  Concordia ;  but  Dr  Ebrard,  feeling  this  mode 
of  treatment  to  be  unworthy  of  the  subject,  took  up  the 
question  on  the  wider  field  of  Scripture.  His  pamphlet 
is,  as  a  whole,  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory  of  all 
that  the  controversy  has  produced  ;  he  displays  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Hofmann,  and  great  clearness 
and  fairness  in  stating  it.  He  finds  its  nearest  parallel  in 
the  Arminian  view,  especially  as  stated  by  Limborch  ;  and 
although  in  some  respects  his  statement  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  seems  to  us  liable  to  exception,  his  refutation  of 
Hofmann' s  views  on  the  grounds  of  Scripture  seems  to  us 
most  masterly  and  triumphant.  We  are  not  aware  that 
Hofmann  has  made  any  express  reply  to  Ebrard,  but  he 
notices  incidentally  some  of  his  criticisms  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Schriftbeweis.  The  further  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  that  work  turned  more  on  the  general  principles 
of  his  system  and  method,  than  on  any  special  doctrine. 
On  these  he  has  been  assailed  by  Dieckhofif  and  Kliefoth  ; 
but  into  this  field  we  need  not  enter,  as  it  has  no  bearing  on 
our  subject. 

We  have  noticed,  as  a  characteristic  excellence  in  Hof- 
mann's  system,  its  historical  method  and  nature.  This 
comes  out  in  a  striking  way  in  the  controversy  on  the  atone- 
ment. It  has  been  a  very  common  method  among  systematic 
divines,  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  of  the  Eeformed  Church, 
in  treating  of  this  subject,  to  discuss  first  the  necessity,  and 
then  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This 
plan,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  exposed  to  the  incon- 
venience of  introducing  the  more  obscm-e  and  difficult  point 
in  the  first  place,  has  this  great  advantage  in  a  logical  point 
of  view,  that  the  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  the  atonement 
brings  out  into  distinct  and  prominent  view  the  principle  on 
which  its  nature  hinges,  and  enables  us  to  advance  to  that 
further  question,  with  a  much  clearer  understanding  of  what 
we  are  engaged  about  than  we  otherwise  would  have.  This 
method,  however,  Hofmann  condemns  and  rejects  altogether. 
He  represents  it  as  beginning  with  the  question,  why  and 
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what  sort  of  an  atonement  was  necessary,  and  then  going  on  to 
shew  that  the  atonement  was  actually  made  in  this  way, 
and  he  prefers  to  begin  at  once  by  inquiring  what  Christ  has 
done  for  our  reconciliation.  And  this  too  he  treats  entirely 
in  a  historical  way ;  for,  according  to  him,  the  understanding 
of  all  that  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  us  is  opened  up 
to  us  by  his  incarnation,  all  the  rest  of  his  work  and  sufferings 
flows  from  that,  and  is  just  the  following  out,  as  it  were,  of 
that  great  mystery ;  while  he  complains  that  the  orthodox 
view,  that  the  punishment  of  our  sins  was  executed  on  him 
instead  of  us,  is  a  self-made  mystery,  that  does  not  flow  from 
the  incarnation,  but  has  its  origin  in  this,  that  men  formed 
their  own  ideas  of  what  God  must  have  done  to  make  atone- 
ment for  sin,  instead  of  simply  learning  from  the  sacred 
history  how  he  has  actually  done  so.  This  question  of 
method,  though  highly  characteristic  of  Hofmann's  system, 
is  not  in  itself  a  very  important  one,  as  it  does  not  touch  the 
merits  of  the  main  question  at  issue  ;  and  Ebrard  meets 
Hofmann  in  his  own  way,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
obnoxious  method  of  the  old  divines.  But  Philippi  seems  to 
attach  some  importance  to  it,  and  prefers  to  conduct  his 
polemic  against  his  opponent,  according  to  the  approved 
theological  tactics.  He  maintains,  that  it  cannot  be  without 
reason  that  all  divines,  fromAnselm  downwards,  have  adopted 
this  method ;  and  he  finds  the  reason  in  the  experimental 
sense  of  sin,  and  attainment  of  peace  of  conscience  only 
through  faith  in  the  atonement.  He  dwells  very  largely  on 
the  subjective  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  and 
maintains  that  the  whole  of  the  evangelical  theology,  as  it 
finds  its  expression  in  the  symbolic  books  of  the  Eeformation, 
had  its  root  and  origin  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  Luther, 
and  of  those  who  walked  in  his  footsteps.  It  is,  as  he  tersely 
puts  it,  "  not  a  theology  of  science,  but  a  theology  of  con- 
science." -With  much  that  he  says  on  this  point  we  cordially 
sympathise ;  but  we  should  hardly  be  inclined  to  give  such  a 
great  and  almost  exclusive  prominence  to  the  subjective  con- 
siderations, drawn  from  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense 
of  guilt,  as  he,  and  to  some  extent  Thomasius,  seem  to  do. 
These  are  doubtless  most  important  in  their  own  place,  but 
they  cannot  very  well  be  urged  in  controversy,  as  they  are 
apt  to  run  into  mere  declamation,  unless  they  are  supported 
either  by  an  appeal  to  those  objective  principles  of  the  divine 
character  and  government  which  are  set  forth  in  Scripture 
as  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  or  by  insti- 
tuting a  more  thorough  and  exact  analysis  of  the  instinctive 
wants  and  convictions  of  conscience,  than  either  Philippi  or 
Thomasius  have  attempted  to  do. 
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But  in  regard  to  the  question  of  method,  we  quite  agree 
with  Hofmann's  opponents,  that  it  is  proper  and  reasonable 
to  approach  the  subject  of  the  atonement  by  a  discussion  of 
its  necessity.     This  method  does  not  by  any  means  imply, 
that  we  first  decide  and  prescribe,  as  it  were,  what  God  must 
have  done  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  then  proceed  to  shew 
that  he  has  in  fact  done  precisely  this.     It  is  simply,  that 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  more  fully  the  wisdom  of  the  divine 
plan  of  salvation,   we  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  set 
before  ourselves  the  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
and  the  full  difficulties  of  the  case  to  be  met.     In  taking  up 
the  question  of  Anselm,   "  Ciir  Deus  homo?''  we  are  only 
endeavouring  to  see  the  nodus  to  be  tali  vindice  dignus,  that 
we  may  the  more  intelligently  and  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the 
conclusion,  Deus  intersit.     Nor  is  this  mode  of  procedure  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  historical  method,  which  Hofmann 
adopts,  and  so  justly  considers  to  be  the  best  and  most 
scriptural  one.     For  a  historical  method  surely  leads  us  to 
consider,  as  in  point  of  fact  Hofmann's  own  method  leads  him 
to  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  the  actual  historical  state  and 
condition  of  man,  as  needing  salvation  and  capable  of  it, 
before  we  advance  to  an  investigation  of  the  coming  and 
work  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour.     And  there  are  no  other  con- 
siderations brought  forward  by  evangelical  divines,  in  sup- 
port of  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  except  such  as  are 
afforded  by  a  thorough  and  scriptural  view  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  fallen  man  in  relation  to  God.     Indeed,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  for  any  man  to 
give  a  clear  and  intelligible  account  of  the  atonement,  with- 
out either  premising  or  taking  for  granted  some  account  of 
the  occasion  and  purpose  of  it,  of  the  state  of  things  that  the 
work  of  Christ  is  designed  to  meet  and  remedy,  before  enter- 
ing on  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  that  work.     We  must 
first  have  some  knowledge  of  the  disease,  that  we  may  per- 
ceive the  suitableness,  and  even  understand  the  very  nature 
of  the  remedy.     And  the  principles  of  a  truly  historical 
method  would  seem  to  dictate,  that  we  should  consider  the 
state  and  condition  of  mankind  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
previous  to  an  investigation  of  the  work  he  accomplished. 
But  if  such  a  consideration  did  not  shew  the  occasion  and 
need  for  such  an  atonement  as  we  contend  for,  we  should 
despair  of  being  able  to  establish  its  reality. 

As  to  Hofmann's  further  demand,  that,  in  pursuance  of 
the  historical  method  we  should  view  the  whole  work  of 
Christ  as  essentially  connected  with  his  incarnation,  and 
as  simply  the  following  out  to  its  necessary  issues  of  the  new 
relation  into  which  he  entered  when  he  became  man,  this 
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may  more  conveniently  come  into  consideration  in  another 
connection.  For  we  propose  to  make  our  further  remarks 
on  this  controversy  turn  on  these  two  points — first,  the 
necessity,  and  then  the  nature,  of  the  atonement.  Almost 
all  the  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  against  the 
evangelical  doctrine  of  the  atonement  have  been  directed 
against  these  two  points  ;  its  opponents  having  maintained, 
first,  that  such  an  atonement  as  the  church  catholic  has 
ever  believed  is  not  necessary  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  and 
then  further,  that  it  is  not  possible  in  consistency  with 
justice  ;  and  consequently  that,  if  it  be  necessary,  then  for- 
giveness is  impossible.  On  each  of  these  points  we  join 
issue  with  the  impugners  of  the  atonement ;  and  in  each  we 
meet  them  with  a  broad  general  principle,  applicable  to 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world  and  of  mankind. 
These  principles  are — the  one,  that  God  deals  with  his  intel- 
ligent creatures  judicially ;  and  the  other,  that  he  deals  with 
mankind  by  way  of  representation,  one  standing  or  falling 
for  many  as  their  head.  The  former  principle  establishes 
the  necessity  of  satisfaction  for  sin  in  order  to  forgiveness ; 
the  latter  vindicates  the  possibility  of  a  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  when  these  two  principles  are  conclusively  estab- 
lished from  Scripture  and  firmly  held,  we  have  all  that  is 
essential  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  former  of  these  principles  that  the 
great  and  fatal  defect  of  Hofmann's  theology  is  observable. 
As  we  formerly  observed,  he  ignores  and  omits  from  his 
system  altogether  any  judicial  dealing  on  the  part  of  God 
with  men.  The  only  aspect  in  which  he  views  God,  is  that 
of  the  Holy  One,  who  cannot  receive  sinners  into  favour 
without  a  display  of  his  hatred  of  sin ;  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  as  interposing  a 
barrier  between  him  and  sinners,  and  needing  to  be  satisfied 
before  the  sinner  can  be  received  into  favour.  Now,  it  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  that  God's  rela- 
tion to  his  rational  creatures  is  necessarily  that  of  a  moral 
governor  and  judge,  and  that  righteousness  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  God  in  this  character  and  relation.  With  these 
doctrines  that  of  the  atonement  stands  or  falls ;  it  cannot  be 
successfully  defended  unless  they  be  maintained ;  and  it  can 
never  be  altogether  subverted  without  their  being  denied  or 
explained  away.  And  it  is  to  our  mind  a  great  weakness  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  views  of  Hofmann  have  been 
assailed  by  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  that  they  do  not  bring 
these  principles  conspicuously  forward.  This  is  very  appa- 
rent in  Philippi's  pamphlet,  in  which  he  dwells  at  consider- 
able length  on  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  but  seems  to 
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rest  this,  not  on  the  justice,  but  on  the  holiness  of  God.  He 
speaks  repeatedly  of  an  opposition  between  the  love  and  the 
holiness  of  God  that  must  be  reconciled,  of  the  atonement  as 
a  satisfaction  to  the  divine  holiness,  and  so  on,  where  we 
should  expect  him  to  speak,  as  the  older  divines  invariably 
spoke,  not  of  holiness,  but  of  righteousness.  It  is  indeed 
not  very  easy  to  understand  the  reason  or  the  meaning  of 
this  mode  of  speaking ;  it  seems  to  arise  from  a  confusion 
of  the  two  attributes ;  for  when  he  comes  to  touch  upon  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  he  brings  forward  very  prominently 
the  judicial  aspect  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  accuses 
Hofmann  of  making  justification  an  ethical  process  instead 
of  a  forensic  act.  And  in  one  place  he  seems  to  make  the 
justice  of  God  only  a  particular  aspect  or  modification  of  his 
holiness,  "  which,  in  its  energetic  reaction  against  sin, 
assumes  the  form  of  punitive  justice  demanding  satisfac- 
tion "  (p.  45).  To  us,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  the  two 
attributes  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  must  ever  be  clearly 
distinguished  in  discussing  this  subject.  Holiness  is  an 
attribute  that  belongs  to  God  considered  simply  in  himself 
as  a  person ;  justice  is  one  that  belongs  to  him  as  the  sove- 
reign and  governor  of  the  universe  :  the  former  is  his  in- 
finite moral  purity,  as  hating  all  that  is  evil  and  loving  all 
that  is  good ;  the  latter  is  his  immutable  determination,  as 
the  Lord  and  Euler  of  all,  to  do  good  to  all  that  are  good, 
and  evil  to  all  the  wicked.  True,  the  one  attribute  may  be 
regarded  as  founded  upon  the  other ;  and  thus  it  may  per- 
haps be  said  correctly  enough,  that  the  holiness  of  God 
assumes  the  form  of  righteousness  in  his  dealings  with  his 
responsible  creatures.  But  still  the  distinction  must  be 
kept  up ;  for  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  establish 
the  necessity  of  the  atonement  simply  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  holiness  of  God  without  introducing  as  a  distinct 
idea  his  righteousness. 

The  divine  holiness  does  indeed  interpose  a  most  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  sinner's  reception  into  favour  and 
fellowship  with  God ;  but  that  obstacle  is  not  the  same  as 
that  interposed  by  divine  justice,  nor  is  it  to  be  removed  in  the 
same  way ;  and  it  is  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  obstacle 
that  renders  the  atonement  necessary,  and  to  remove  which 
it  has  been  provided.  For  the  demands  of  holiness  and  of 
justice  are  quite  distinct.  They  are  so  in  human  affairs,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  one  may  often  be  fully  satisfied, 
while  the  other  remains  in  full  force.  What  holiness  de- 
mands is  present  personal  purity  of  character;  it  has  no 
concern  with  the  past,  or  with  how  the  presently  existing 
purity  has  originated ;  and  if  there  has  been  any  offence  in 
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the  past,  a  thorough  repentance  and  reformation  will  suffice 
to  meet  all  the  claims  of  offended  purity.  Justice,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  innocence,  and  extends  its  cognisance  to  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present ;  and  in  the  case  of  transgres- 
sion, will  not  be  satisfied  with  repentance  and  improvement 
without  the  endurance  of  the  just  penalty;  and  where  that 
has  been  endured,  will  be  satisfied,  though  there  be  no  signs 
of  penitence  or  amendment  in  the  offender.  Hence  the  two 
things  may  be  separated  in  offences  against  human  society 
and  government.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  novel  of  Eugene 
Aram,  we  have  the  case  of  a  man  with  whom,  as  far  as  pre- 
sent character  and  life  go,  the  most  pure-minded  do  not 
scruple  to  associate  on  friendly  and  familiar  terms,  but  on 
whom  justice  has  still  a  claim  for  a  long  past  crime — a  claim 
that  is  not  in  the  least  satisfied  by  a  subsequent  blameless 
life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  felon  discharged 
at  the  expiry  of  his  sentence  of  confinement  or  transporta- 
tion, but  still  debased  and  hardened,  we  have  one  to  whose 
readmission  into  society  there  is  no  obstacle  on  the  side  of 
justice,  but  a  very  serious  one  on  that  of  moral  purity.  No 
such  separation  of  the  claims  of  these  two  attributes  can 
ever  occur  in  the  divine  government ;  for  holiness  and 
justice  are  ever  harmonious  as  attributes  in  the  unity  of 
the  divine  nature  and  purposes.  But  even  in  the  divine 
government  the  demands  of  holiness  and  of  justice  are  quite 
distinct,  and  are  met  in  different  ways  in  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  gospel,  both  to  the  character  of  God  and  to 
the  wants  of  man,  that  it  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  us,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  satisfies  those  of  his  justice  by  the  work  of  Christ 
for  us. 

Th^  necessity  of  viewing  righteousness  as  a  real  and 
distinct  attribute  of  God,  in  order  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  is  further  evident  from  the  consideration, 
that  all  those  who  have  denied  or  explained  away  that  doc- 
trine have  been  obliged  in  consistency  to  get  rid,  in  some 
way  or  other,  of  justice  as  an  essential  part  of  the  moral 
nature,  and  an  immutable  rule  of  the  moral  government,  of 
God.  The  Socinians,  the  most  bold  and  outspoken  of  all, 
openly  denied  justice,  at  least  punitive  justice,  to  be  an 
essential  attribute  of  God.  The  New  School  divines,  as  they 
are  called  in  America,  while  admitting  justice  in  general, 
deny  what  is  known  in  the  language  of  the  schools  as  dis- 
tributive justice,  and  recognise  only  public  or  benevolent 
justice,  which  is  but  a  form  of  benevolence.  Schleiermacher 
maintains  a  very  similar  view,  making  justice  indeed  to  be 
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that  divine  attribute  in  virtue  of  which  punishment  follows 
sin,  but  regarding  as  the  ground  of  punishment,  not  the 
intrinsic  demerit  of  sin,  but  the  prevention  of  it  in  others. 
The  English  divines  of  the  Broad  Church  resolve  the  whole 
character  of  God  into  love,  and  make  the  moral  law  to  be  the 
same  in  kind  as  the  mechanical  and  other  laws  of  nature. 
And,  in  like  manner,  Hofmann  understands  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  something  quite  different  from  what  is  usually 
denoted  by  that  term.  When  we  see  so  many  divines,  for 
the  most  part  independent  of  one  another,  and  using  such 
very  different  forms  and  modes  of  explanation,  all  at  one  in 
being  determined  in  some  way  to  banish  the  idea  of  divine 
justice  from  their  theology ;  this  is  surely  an  indication  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  all  alike  felt  the  importance 
of  this  point,  and  that  it  is  really  the  most  important  point 
in  the  controversy.  And  it  is  also  fitted  to  give  us  a  firmer 
conviction  of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  rests,  when  we 
observe  how  thoroughly  and  universally  the  opponents  of 
that  doctrine  are  committed  to  a  denial  or  evasion  of  the 
moral  government  of  God  by  rewards  and  punishments. 
For,  however  distasteful  this  idea  may  seem  to  some  of  the 
current  forms  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  hardly  any  truth  that  can  be  more  conclusively 
established,  on  grounds  both  of  natural  and  of  revealed  theo- 
logy, than  these — that  God  does  govern  his  intelligent  and 
responsible  creatures  in  a  judicial  way ;  and  that  justice, 
or  the  principle  of  giving  to  each  his  due,  whether  of  good 
or  evil,  is  the  principle  of  that  moral  government. 

The  nature  and  reality  of  the  atonement  is  indeed  purely 
a  question  of  revealed  theology,  to  be  discussed  and  deter- 
mined exclusively  on  Scripture  grounds,  since  apart  from 
revelation  we  could  not  by  any  means  tell  whether  God 
would  provide  an  atonement  at  all,  or  if  so,  what  would  be 
its  nature.  Still,  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
doctrine  rests  is  one  that  even  nature  teaches ;  and  we  may 
fairly  accept  and  make  use  of  the  light  of  nature  so  far  as  it 
goes.  It  is  not  that  unaided  reason  has  ever,  in  point  of  fact, 
risen  to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  righteous  government 
of  God,  for  there  is  hardly  any  point,  on  which  the  difference 
between  the  philosophy  of  the  heathen  world,  and  that  which 
we,  enlightened  by  revelation,  are  enabled  to  deduce  from 
the  teaching  of  nature,  is  more  marked .  and  manifest  than 
this  ;*  but  we  are  at  least  warranted  in  saying  and  proving. 


*  See  on  this  point  a  striking  statement  by  Archer  Butler,  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Ancient  Pliilosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  306-8. 
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that  the  revelation  of  Scripture  on  this  point  is  confirmed 
and  corroborated  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  natural  grounds  of  this  prin- 
ciple, but  we  think  that  those  who  are  compelled,  by  the 
exigencies  of  their  system  of  doctrine,  to  deny  or  explain  it 
away,  should  grapple  with  the  reasoning  of  Butler  in  that 
part  of  his  Analogy  (Part  i.  chaps.  2  and  3),  where  he  proves, 
first,  that  God  exercises  a  government  of  the  world,  *'  of  the 
very  same  kind  with  that  which  a  master  exercises  over  his 
servants,  or  a  civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects;"  and  then 
that  this  government  is  a  moral  or  righteous  one,  consisting 
"  in  rewarding  the  righteous  and  punishing  the  wicked ;  in 
rendering  to  men  according  to  their  actions,  considered  as 
good  or  evil."  These  are  the  fundamental  positions  of  his 
defence  of  religion,  and  if  these  be  not  firmly  established, 
the  whole  argument  of  the  Analogy  is  built  on  a^  foundation 
of  sand. 

And  if  these  are  necessary  dictates  of  natural  religion, 
they  are  much  more  clearly  and  abundantly  proved  from 
Scripture.  It  is  needless  to  cite  any  particular  passages  in 
proof  of  them,  for  they  run  through  the  whole  texture  of  the 
Bible,  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  which  they  are  not  either 
directly  asserted,  or  necessarily  implied.  The  whole  scrip- 
tural representations  of  the  nature  and  character  of  God, 
-and  our  relation  to  him,  and  his  dealings  with  us,  imply 
that  he  acts  as  our  moral  governor.  He  is  described  as  the 
Lord,  King,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge  of  the  world  ;  as  perform- 
ing all  the  acts  of  a  moral  governor, — reigning,  commanding, 
•forbidding,  promising  reward,  and  threatening  punishment, 
observing  the  conduct  of  his  subjects,  judging,  justifying, 
condemning,  bestowing  reward  and  executing  punishment  ; 
and  we  are  directed,  by  precept  and  example,  to  such  acts 
towards  God  as  imply  a  relation  of  subjectship  to  him ; — as 
submission  to  his  authority,  obedience  to  his  law,  confes- 
sion of  sin  and  ill-desert,  acceptance  of  punishment,  depre- 
cation of  his  anger,  prayer  for  pardon,  and  expectation  of 
his  righteous  judgment.  Under  each  of  these  heads  it  would 
be  easy  to  gather  a  great  number  of  Scripture  passages,  so 
as  to  constitute  together  an  overwhelming  array  of  evidence 
for  the  moral  government  of  God. 

And  if  anything  further  were  needed  to  confirm  it,  we  may 
find  it  in  the  very  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  the  schemes 
that  have  been  propounded  to  evade  this  conclusion.  Perhaps 
the  most  plausible  of  them  is  that  which  represents  the 
divine  justice  as  being,  not  distributive,  but  only  as  it  is 
termed  public  justice.  By  this  it  is  meant,  that  the  good 
are  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished,  not  on  account  of 
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their  inherent  deserts,  but  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
universe ;  that  because  righteousness  tends  to  the  general 
good,  and  sin  to  the  destruction  and  ruin  of  the  world,  there- 
fore God  rewards  the  one  and  punishes  the  other.  Thus 
justice  is  resolved  into  a  mode  or  modification  of  benevolence. 
But  this,  however  plausible  it  may  seem,  in  some  ways  of 
putting  it,  does  equal  violence  to  the  teaching  of  nature  and  of 
Scripture.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  natural  theology,  it  is  an 
entire  reversal  of  all  its  teachings.  The  evidence  for  the 
moral  government  of  God  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
course  of  nature  well-doing  tends  to  happiness,  and  ill-doing 
to  misery.  But  this  theory  turns  round  and  asserts,  that 
well-doing  is  rewarded  by  God,  because  it  tends  to  happiness, 
and  ill-doing  punished  because  it  tends  to  misery.  This 
manifestly  is  no  explanation  of  the  facts  at  all,  for  the  ques- 
tion still  returns.  Why  is  the  world  so  constituted,  that  virtue 
leads  to  its  welfare,  and  sin  to  its  ruin  ?  And  the  answer 
still  must  be,  that  this  is  so  because  God  has  ordained  it, 
and  because  he  loves  and  favours  good,  and  hates  and 
punishes  evil,  for  their  own  sakes,  apart  from  any  tendency 
they  have  to  happiness  or  misery.  In  human  governments, 
indeed,  where  the  constitution  of  nature  exists  independently 
of  the  laws  and  will  of  the  governor,  a  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  society  may  be  the  reason  for  punishing  crimes ;  but  no 
such  reason  can  have  place  in  the  divine  government,  since 
the  very  constitution  of  nature,  by  which  the  general  ten- 
dency of  good  and  evil  is  determined,  depends  absolutely  on 
the  will  of  God.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  such  an  expla- 
nation of  divine  justice  is  at  variance  with  Scripture.  There 
the  infliction  of  punishment  is  ever  viewed  as  grounded,  not 
on  the  general  good  of  the  universe,  but  on  the  essential 
righteousness  of  God.  "  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain 
snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest ;  this 
shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup.  For  the  righteous  Lord 
loveth  righteousness ;  his  countenance  doth  behold  the  up- 
right," Ps.  xi.  6,  7;  "The  righteous  judgment  of  God,  who 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,"  Eom.  ii.  5,  6 
"  Is  God  unrighteous  who  taketh  vengeance  ?  God  forbid 
for  then  how  shall  God  judge  the  world?"  Rom,  iii.  5,  6 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  Eom.  vi.  23  :  in  these  and 
many  similar  passages,  the  judgment  of  God,  and  especially 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  represented  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  his  essential  righteousness. 

Nor  is  Hofmann's  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  at  all  more  successful.  He  defines  it 
to  be  "  the  self-consistency  of  his  eternal  will,  which  fulfils 
itself  in  history,  and  which  has  for  its  object,  not  the  good  in 
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general,  but  the  man  of  God;"  i.e.  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  not  the  mere  natural  good  of  the  universe,  but  moral 
good;  or  as  he  puts  it  in  another  place  (vol.  ii.  p.  343),  it  is 
"  that  self-consistency,  in  virtue  of  which  I  am  that  which  it 
becomes  me  to  be,  and  I  act  as  what  I  am."  And  he 
describes  it  as  a  wide  and  deep-reaching  error  to  assume  as 
the  most  general  notion  of  divine  righteousness,  that  God 
treats  men  as  their  moral  conduct  deserves  :  though  the  only 
reason  that  he  condescends  to  give  for  this  assertion  is,  that 
it  would  then  be  inexplicable  how  righteousness  and  grace 
could  be  so  near  together,  and  designate  the  same  act  of 
God  (vol.  i.  p.  571).  Now  if  he  means  only,  by  the  most 
general  notion  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  such  a  definition 
as  will  include  all  the  usages  of  the  term  in  Scripture,  it  will 
be  admitted  at  once  that  his  criticism  is  just,  for  there  are 
passages  in  which  such  a  general  notion  as  he  assumes  is 
the  only  meaning  it  can  have ;  as  for  instance  where  it  is 
said,  "  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and 
labour  of  love."  But  in  this  and  similar  passages,  the 
phrase  is  manifestly  used  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense,  and 
it  is  unreasonable  to  form  our  notion  of  its  proper  and  usual 
meaning  from  such  exceptional  usages  as  these,  when  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  has  manifest  reference  to  God's 
just  government  of  the  world.  The  natural  and  proper 
'meaning  of  the  word,  and  its  general  usage  both  by  the  pro- 
fane and  the  sacred  writers,  determine  its  sense  to  be  that 
distributive  justice  which  gives  to  each  man  his  due.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  frequent  connection  of  righteousness 
*  and  grace  in  Scripture  to  compel  us  to  depart  from  the 
ordinary  meaning,  and  invent  a  new  one  for  the  phrase ;  for 
is  it  not  the  very  mystery  of  the  gospel  that  God  is  a  just 
God  and  a  Saviour  ;  that  mercy  and  truth  are  met  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other  ?  We  think, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  give  up  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  righteous  moral  government  of  God  by  rewards 
and  punishments,  as  a  dictate  alike  of  nature  and  of  revela- 
tion. For  the  view  that  would  resolve  all  suffering  inflicted 
for  sin  into  chastisement,  sent  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer 
and  in  love  to  him,  has  even  less  support  in  reason  and 
Scripture  than  that  which  resolves  justice  into  a  form  of 
benevolence,  inflicting  punishment  on  the  individual  for  the 
public  good. 

Now  in  this  great  principle  of  a  judicial  dealing  of  God 
with  men,  we  have  the  foundation  laid  for  the  necessity  of 
the  atonement.  A  simple  pardon  of  sin  is  not  possible,  in 
consistency  with  the  character  and  government  of  God,  for 
justice  demands  that  sin  shall  be  punished,  and  justice,  as 
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an  essential  attribute  of  God,  may  not  be  violated.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  mode  of  viewing  God's  character  and  dealings 
with  men  may  appear  distasteful,  as  presenting  a  cold,  hard, 
stiff,  juridical  aspect,  and  introducing  all  the  technicalities 
and  forms  of  procedure  of  human  jurisprudence  into  the  things 
of  God.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  case  that  some  of  the  defen- 
ders of  orthodoxy  have  gone  too  far  in  this  direction,  and 
have  somewhat  obscured  the  marvellous  grace  of  the  gospel, 
by  attempting  to  reduce  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  into 
the  logical  and  legal  forms  of  their  own  petty  systems.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  think  that  this  has  been  to  any  great  extent 
the  case.  Still  some  may  possibly  see  more  to  admire  and 
sympathize  with,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  shrink,  with 
perhaps  an  excessive  timidity,  from  inquiring  too  far  into 
the  reasons  and  connections  of  revealed  truth,  preferring  to 
let  them  rest  as  simple  facts,  believed  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  but  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  mystery.  But  this 
should  not  make  us  hesitate  to  receive  the  full  teaching  of 
Scripture,  and  to  seek  to  understand  the  connection  of  one 
truth  with  others.  We  may  dislike  the  spirit  of  the  Athan- 
asian  creed  without  denying  the  Trinity,  and  without  being 
Nestorians  we  can  sympathise  more  with  Nestorius  than 
with  the  orthodox  Cyril.  The  orthodox  theology,  Ebrard 
remarks,  has  always  tended  to  the  establishing  of  a  compact 
logically  consistent  system,  and  so  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  principle  of  necessity  as  grounded  in  the  divine  nature 
and  character ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  almost 
always  been  some  who  in  some  way  or  other  have  counter- 
acted this  tendency,  and  striven  to  give  its  due  place  in  theo- 
logy to  the  opposite  principle  of  freedom.  To  this  latter 
class,  in  connection  with  the  atonement,  he  reckons  Hofmann. 
Now,  we  would  by  no  means  give  such  exclusive  prominence 
to  either  of  these  principles,  as  to  overlook  the  other ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
can  fairly  be  charged  with  doing  so.  For  while  we  maintain 
strongly,  as  essential  to  our  doctrine,  the  judicial  character 
of  God's  dealings  with  men,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  another  aspect  in  which  he  is  to  be  regarded,  which 
is  quite  distinct,  viz.,  that  of  the  supreme  and  absolute 
Sovereign  of  the  universe ;  and  while  we  maintain  that,  in 
the  former  character,  his  dealings  with  men  are  necessarily 
determined  by  the  essential  justice  of  his  nature,  in  the 
latter,  his  purposes  of  love  and  mercy  are  absolutely  free 
and  sovereign.  It  is  true  that,  in  controversial  discussions 
on  the  atonement,  the  former  aspect  is  usually  made  the 
more  prominent  by  the  defenders  of  that  doctrine,  while  the 
latter  seems  to  get  a  fuller  recognition  from  its  adversaries ; 
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but  this  appearance  is  very  much  due  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  nature  of  the  controversy  compels  more  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  former  aspect,  which  is  disputed,  than  to  the 
latter,  which  is  admitted  by  both  parties.  For  undoubtedly, 
in  those  writings  of  orthodox  divines  where  this  consideration 
does  not  come  into  play,  they  are  ever  fond  of  dwelling  more 
on  the  infinite,  unmerited,  sovereign  love  displayed  in  the 
cross  of  Christ,  than  on  those  legal  and  juridical  principles, 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  its  controversial  defence. 
And  certainly  no  one  can  suspect  the  Calvinistic  theology, 
at  least,  of  making  too  little  of  the  absolute  freedom  and 
sovereignty  of  God. 

But  in  fact,  it  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  able  to 
maintain  the  infinite  free  love  of  God,  as  the  source  and 
origin  of  the  whole  work  and  atonement  of  Christ,  that  we 
insist  so  strongly  on  the  recognition  of  his  judicial  dealing 
with  men.     For  it  is  only  by  keeping  clear  and  distinct  these 
two  aspects  of  God,  as  a  moral  governor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  as  an  absolute  sovereign  on  the  other,  that  we  can  really 
give  its  due  place  and  prominence  to  the  divine  love  as  the 
sole  and  only  cause  of  the  whole  work  of  salvation.     Both 
Hofmann  and  Philippi,  we  think,  run  into  confusion  and  error 
by  neglecting  this  distinction.     The  latter,    grounding   the 
necessity  of  the  atonement  on  the  opposition  between  the 
'sin  of  man  and  the  holiness  of  God,  and  omitting  all  dis- 
tinct reference  to  his  justice  as  the  moral  governor  of  the 
world,  is  led  to  use  such  language  as  implies  that  there  was 
a  contradiction  between  the  love  and  the  holiness  of  God, 
'  needing  to  be  reconciled  by  the  work  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
love  of  God  to  sinners  was  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  his  Son.     We  were  at  first  inclined  to  regard  these 
as  mere  slips  or  incautious  statements ;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  the  case,  for  he  expressly  charges  the  denial  of  both  of 
them  as  errors  in  Hofmann's  system,  and  points  on  which  he 
departs  from  orthodoxy.     For  he  says,  in  one  place,  that 
according  to  him  the  atonement  was  only  a  change  in  the 
relation  of  man  to  God  and  of  God  to  man,  but  not  a  change 
in  the  relation  of  God  to  himself  in  reference  to  man ;  and  in 
another  place,  he  charges  it  on  him  as  an  error,  that  the  holy 
love  of  God  is  directed  towards  sinful  men,  saving  them  and 
giving  them  in  Christ  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.    Now  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  find  these  things  assei-ted  as  consequences  of 
the  evangelical  doctrine  by  its  opponents;  and  even  to  find  some 
seeming  countenance  given  to  them  in  popular  and  inaccu- 
rate expositions  of  it :  but  it  does  surprise  us  to  meet  with 
such  statements  in  a  theological  defence  of  the  atonement 
against  its  impugners.     However  allowable  it  may  be  in 
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popular  language,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  more  vivid  represen- 
tation, to  speak  of  an  opposition  between  justice  and  mercy, 
it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that,  speaking  accurately,  this 
opposition  exists  not  in  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  but 
in  his  judicial  administration  of  the  world.  When  this 
judicial  administration  is  denied  or  lost  sight  of,  we  cannot 
of  course  place  this  contradiction  there  ;  and  are  compelled 
either  to  deny  it  entirely,  or  if  we  must  retain  it,  as  the 
ground  of  the  atonement,  to  assert  a  sort  of  schism  or  oppo- 
sition in  the  mind  of  God,  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  his  attributes  and  purposes.  And  the 
same  non-recognition  of  the  judicial  element  leads  to  the 
mere  fatal  error  of  making  the  love  of  God  the  effect  of  the 
atonement.  Of  course  Philippi  is  not  consistent  with  him- 
self, as  no  one  could  be  maintaining  such  a  position.  His 
more  mature  statement  seems  to  be,  not  that  the  love  of  God 
to  sinners  is  made  possible  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  that 
it  is  thereby  freed  from  the  bonds  of  holiness  that  restrained 
its  outgoing ;  and  thus  its  exercise  towards  sinful  men  is 
made  possible  by  the  atonement.  But  this  does  not  make 
the  matter  much  better ;  for  surely  God's  gift  of  his  Son  to 
a  sinful  world  is,  as  it  is  uniformly  represented  in  Scripture, 
the  very  greatest  and  most  marvellous  exercise  of  his  love. 

Even  Hofmann  himself,  who  justly  protests  against  such 
representations  as  obscuring  the  love  of  God,  only  avoids 
them  by  falling  into  a  gross  logical  absurdity.  He  merely 
protests  against  the  idea,  that  God  only  in  the  course  of  time 
made  it  possible  for  himself  to  love  sinful  men  by  that  which 
he  did  in  Christ ;  but  he  maintains  that  God  loved  men 
originally  on  the  ground  of  what  he  purposed  to  do  in  Christ, 
and  loves  them  now  on  the  ground  of  what  he  has  done  in 
Christ ;  and  that  Christ's  self-sacrifice  serves  as  the  ground 
and  justification  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  without  which  for- 
giveness the  grace  of  his  mission  could  not  have  taken  place. 
But  this  is  palpably  a  vicious  circle ;  for  the  work  of  Christ 
cannot  possibly  be  both  the  effect  and  the  ground  of  the  love 
of  God.  And  it  confounds  forgiveness  and  favour,  which  be- 
long to  the  region  of  moral  government,  with  love,  which 
belongs  to  that  of  sovereignty.  In  truth,  there  is  not  a  little 
confusion  apt  to  prevail  as  to  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the 
love  of  God,  arising  in  a  great  degree  from  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish the  judicial  from  the  sovereign  aspects  of  his 
character  and  dealings.  The  distinction  sometimes  made 
between  the  love  of  benevolence  or  compassion  and  that  of 
complacency,  is  fitted,  we  think,  to  add  to  the  confusion. 
For  neither  of  these  corresponds  to  the  scriptural  idea  of  the 
love  of  God.     It  is  something  more  than  mere  benevolence  ; 
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and  different  in  its  nature  from  complacency.  The  term  love, 
as  ascribed  to  God  towards  men,  is  not  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Bible  ;  and  it  is  used  with  a  remarkable 
consistency  of  meaning.  It  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
denotes  the  general  goodness  of  God ;  nor  yet  his  favour  or 
complacency;  but  always  a  special,  sovereign,  distinguish- 
ing regard,  which  is  everlasting,  independent  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  its  object,  and  the  cause  both  of  the  typical 
redemption  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  of  the  real  redemption, 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
jects of  its  being  at  the  same  time  under  God's  wrath  and 
curse,  dead  in  sins  (Eph.  ii.  4,  5),  for  these  are  effects  of 
God's  judicial  dealings  with  his  creatures,  and  are  opposed 
to  complacency,  favour,  acceptance,  but  not  to  love,  which 
belongs  to  God  as  a  sovereign,  and  has  for  its  opposite 
hatred  (Rom.  ix.  13),  which  in  God  can  only  mean,  as  in 
Scripture  language  it  sometimes  does  in  men  too,  the  absence 
of  love.  It  is  only  thus  by  recognising  God  in  the  character 
of  the  moral  governor,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  absolute 
Sovereign  of  his  creatures,  that  we  can  give  full  prominence 
to  the  two  opposite  principles  of  freedom  and  necessity,  of 
love  and  justice  in  God  ;  the  former  reigning  supreme  in  the 
region  of  sovereignty,  the  latter  in  that  of  judicial  govern- 
ment. And  thus  we  can  maintain  the  necessity  of  the 
atonement  on  the  ground  of  law  and  justice,  without  assert- 
ing any  conflict  in  the  divine  mind,  or  making  the  work  of 
Christ  the  ground  of  the  Father's  love.* 

But  while  we  thus  assert  the  necessity  of  sin  being  followed 
with  punishment,  we  maybe  met  by  some  with  the  objection, 
that  to  prove  this  is  to  prove  too  much,  since  its  necessary 
consequence  would  be,  not  the  necessity  of  an  atonement, 
but  the  impossibility  of  forgiveness  ;  since  what  justice  de- 
mands is  not  simply  the  punishment  of  some  person  or  other, 
but  the  punishment  of  the  offender ;  it  knows  nothing  of 
substitution,  and  makes  no  provision  for  it.     And  it  is  well 

*  We  are  not  fond  of  many  expressions  that  are  often  used  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  such  as  '*  reconciling  God  to  us,''  "  appeasing  God's  anger,"  placare  iram 
Dei,  reddere  Deum  propitium,  dfc,  though  they  have  been  used  by  many  ortho- 
dox divines,  and  are  capable  of  a  correct  meaning.  They  are  not  warranted  by 
Scripture,  and  seem  at  least  as  if  the  death  of  Christ  made  some  change  in  the 
gracious  disposition  of  the  Father  towards  sinners.  We  think  it  better  to  ad- 
here as  closely  as  possible,  even  in  language,  to  what  is  sanctioned  by  Scripture ; 
and  we  greatly  prefer  the  cautious  and  moderate  statement  of  the  Westminster 
Standards,  "  to  satisfy  divine  justice  and  reconcile  us  to  God  ;"  as  this  makes  it 
unmistakeably  plain,  that  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  lies  not  in  the  heart, 
but  in  the  government  of  God.  Of  course,  however,  we  understand  by  the 
phrase  "  reconcile  us  to  God,"  not  as  some  do,  merely  to  remove  our  enmity  to 
God,  but,  as  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism  alike  do,  to  remove  the  offence  that 
demanded  satisfaction. 
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to  look  at  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  For  herein  lies  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  case — not  in  shewing  that  justice  must 
be  satisfied,  but  in  shewing  that  it  can  possibly  be  satisfied 
otherwise  than  by  the  punishment  of  the  sinner.  At  this 
point  the  light  of  nature  fails  us,  for  that  discloses  nothing 
that  can  give  a  ray  of  hope  or  a  morsel  of  comfort  to  a  guilty, 
conscience-stricken  soul ;  we  must  turn  to  the  teaching  of 
revelation,  for  there  only  do  we  find  a  gospel  telling  us  of  a 
way  of  salvation,  of  which  reason  could  never  dream,  but 
which  it  can  recognise  as  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  Bible, 
besides  ooflfirming  the  teaching  of  nature  about  the  moral 
government  of  God,  discloses  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
God's  dealings  with  mankind,  which  explains  many  things 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  world  that  would  otherwise  be  very 
perplexing.  As  far  as  we  know  anything  of  God's  dealings 
with  higher  intelligences,  these  should  seem  to  have  been 
simply  individual,  each  particular  person  being  directly  and 
independently  a  subject  of  the  government  of  God.  The 
human  race,  on  the  other  hand,  was  created  as  a  family,  and 
dealt  with  by  the  Creator  as  a  whole,  on  the  principle  of 
representation.  The  individuals  of  the  race,  though  dealt 
with  individually,  were  not  treated  each  independently  of 
the  rest.  The  first  created  man  was  made,  by  the  divinely- 
appointed  arrangements  of  nature,  the  father  of  the  whole 
race,  and  was  appointed,  by  the  sovereign  ordination  of  God, 
the  head  and  representative  of  the  whole.  According  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  head,  not  only  was  he  himself  to  be 
treated,  but  the  whole  of  those  he  represented  were  to  be 
rewarded  or  punished :  if  he  obeyed,  they  would  have  a  right 
to  reward,  on  the  ground  of  his  merits  for  them ;  if  he  dis- 
obeyed, they  would  be  liable  to  punishment,  on  account  of  his 
demerit.  In  either  case  he  was  to  stand  or  fall,  not  for  him- 
self alone,  but  for  all  those  whom  he  represented.  This  law 
of  representation  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  divine 
government  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  the 
transgression  of  Adam  resulted  in  the  guilt  and  corruption 
of  the  whole  race. 

But  this  principle  also  contains  within  itself  the  ground 
of  the  possibility  of  a  restoration.  We  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  but  for  this  restoration  would  have  been  impossible, 
but  only  that  it  is  this  that  discloses  to  us  the  solution  of  a 
problem  that  would  else  baffle  all  human  ingenuity  ;  for  this 
principle  of  representation  suggests,  that  if  a  person  duly 
authorised  and  qualified  and  willing  should  undertake  the 
office  of  representative  of  men,  there  could  be  no  objection, 
on  the  score  of  justice,  to  his  being  dealt  with  for  them ; 
and  the  clairas  of  strictest  justice  would  be  fully  satisfied 
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by  a  punishment  inflicted  on  him.  And  such  a  one  was 
found  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  authorised, 
because  he  glorified  not  himself  to  assume  the  office,  but  was 
appointed  by  God  the  righteous  judge,  qualified,  because 
he  became  flesh  that  he  might  assume  the  office,  and  willing, 
because  of  his  own  free  will  he  both  undertook  and  executed 
it.  It  was  needful,  however,  that,  in  undertaking  thus  to 
retrieve  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  first  Adam,  Christ,  as  the 
second  Adam,  must  take  up  the  work,  as  it  were,  where  the 
first  had  left  it.  He  must  become  the  head,  not  of  men  as 
yet  innocent  and  unfallen,  but  of  men  already  under  con- 
demnation and  doomed  to  death  ;  and  he  must  not  only 
render  that  perfect  obedience  that  was  required  of  Adam,  but 
also  endure  that  penalty  which,  through  Adam's  sin  and  their 
own,  those  who  were  to  be  redeemed  had  incurred.  And  this 
work  he  fully  performed.  He  preserved  his  holiness  and  right- 
eousness intact,  and  that  under  all  the  consequences  of  sin, 
including  not  only  the  holy  anger  of  God,  but  the  righteous 
sentence  of  condemnation  and  the  threatened  punishment. 
Bearing  thus  for  sinners  what  they  deserved,  he  is  said,  in 
strict  propriety,  to  have  suffered  for  them,  not  only  for  their 
good,  but  in  their  room  and  stead.  By  this  mode  of  contem- 
plating the  work  of  Christ,  we  fully  gain  the  advantage  of 
which  Hofmann  makes  so  much  account,  that  the  whole  of 
'  the  work  of  Christ  is  seen  to  be  the  natural  development  and 
working  out  of  the  new  relation  into  which  he  entered,  when, 
being  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  he  became  man  for  our  salva- 
tion. Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  by  this,  and  Hofmann 
does  not  mean,  to  detract  anything  from  the  absolute  free- 
ness  and  willingness  of  the  work  of  Christ.  It  was  not  by 
any  necessity  from  without,  nor  by  any  spontaneous  invo- 
luntary impulse  from  within,  that  his  course  was  deter- 
mined ;  he  was  not  hurried  on  in  his  career  by  the  constrain- 
ing force  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  placed 
himself  once  for  all,  but  at  each  step  of  his  onward  progress, 
from  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  to  the  cross  of  Calvary,  he 
acted  with  perfect  freedom,  choosing  of  his  own  free  will, 
that  will  of  the  Father  in  which  he  delighted,  and  by  the 
which  will  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  Christ  once  for  all.  Nor  do  we  mean,  as  some  seem 
inclined,  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  incarnation 
than  to  the  atonement,  to  the  birth  than  to  the  death  of  the 
Saviour ;  for  this  would  be  to  run  counter  to  all  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  in  which  the  chief  place  is  uniformly  given,  and 
the  salvation  of  men  ascribed,  to  the  cross,  the  blood,  the 
death  of  Christ.  But  we  mean  this,  that  when  we  keep  firm 
hold  of  these  two  principles,  that  of  law  and  judgment,  and 
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that  of  representation,  then  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
gives  us  the  key  to  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  work.     We 
see  at  once  why  he  came  into  the  world,  and  what  he  came 
to  do  ;  and  we  perceive  his  giving  himself  for  our  sins  to  be 
no  mere  isolated  act,  but  the  crown  and  consummation  of 
his  whole  earthly  life ;  we  see  him  to  have  been  meriting  life 
for  sinners  in  every  act  of  his  obedience,  and  in  all  his  suffer- 
ings, from  the  manger  to  the  grave,  satisfying  divine  justice 
for  sins  not  his  own.     If  we  carry  these  two  principles  with 
us,  we  may  say  with  Hofmann,  that  it  needs  but  a  right 
narrative  of  the  history  of  Christ  to  understand  that  his 
death  is  the  atonement  for  our  sins.     We  can  sum  up  our 
faith  in  a  historical  statement  such  as  that  of  Paul — "God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of 
angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  into  glory."      Indeed,  this  advantage  belongs 
far  more  truly  to  the  orthodox  system  than  to  Hofmann's 
own,  for,  by  ignoring  one  of  the  two  leading  principles  that 
explain  the  work  of  Christ,  he  has  failed  to  arrive  at  a  doc- 
trine that  would  ever  be  suggested  by  a  simple  reading  of 
the  gospel  narrative.     His  theory,  like  most  of  those  that 
deny  a  vicarious  atonement,  is  to  the  book  of  Revelation  very 
much  like  what  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  is  to  the  book  of 
nature,  obscure  and  complicated  with  "  cycle  and  epicycle, 
orb  in  orb  ; "  while  the  true  principle  of  making  the  govern- 
ment of  God  central  and  paramount,  like  that  of  placing  the 
sun  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  explains  with  the  simplicity 
of  truth  what  otherwise  requires  such  complex  hypotheses. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  explain,  according  to 
the  orthodox  view,  the  necessity  and  the  purpose  of  the 
death  of  Christ.     A  child  can  understand  it ;  and,  once  it  is 
admitted,  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  many  passages  of 
Scripture  otherwise  obscure.     With  Hofmann's  system  it  is 
quite  different.     It  is  impossible,  without  much  study  and 
attentive  thought,  to  get  anything  like  an  idea  of  what, 
according  to  him,  was  the  reason  and  pui'pose  of  Christ's 
death ;  and  indeed,  as  Ebrard  has  shewn,  that  is  not  con- 
tained at  all  in  his  summary  statement  of  his  system,  but 
can  only  be  gathered  from  what  he  has  said  in  the  process  of 
proving  it  exegetically  from  Scripture.     And  so  remote  and 
obscure  is  it,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Philippi  has  failed  to 
see  it  at  all,  and  accuses  Hofmann  of  placing  the  death  of 
Christ  in  the  category  of  merely  contingent  events ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Ebrard  has  spent  no  less  than  six  pages 
of  his  pamphlet,  not  in  controverting  or  commenting  upon, 
but  simply  in  rendering  intelligible  his  opponent's  view  of 
the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ.     After  some  such  pro- 
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cess  of  hard  thought,  we  do  think  that  we  have  got  hold  of 
something  like  an  idea,  and  as  long  as  we  are  content  to 
state  it  in  the  author's  phraseology,  it  is  all  very  well ;  but 
when  we  attempt  to  explain  it  in  other  words,  it  seems  to 
vanish  from  our  grasp  into  thin  air.  It  may  be,  no  doubt, 
that  this  arises  from  our  incapacity  to  rise  to  the  transcen- 
dental height  of  pure  thought ;  but  we  rather  think  it  is  due 
to  the  unfortunate  facility  of  the  German  language  for  in- 
vesting no  meaning  with  a  cloud  of  seemingly  profound 
verbiage.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  theory  as  this  has  anything  in  common 
with  "the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ?"  Hofmann's  sys- 
tem is  utterly  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  popular  exposi- 
tion, and,  we  may  add,  to  the  language  of  devotion  also ; 
because  it  ignores  the  retributive  justice  of  God,  which  is  the 
very  backbone  of  the  evangelical  doctrine.  Hence  the  effort 
to  find  something  that  will  supply  the  place  of  that ;  for, 
when  that  is  denied,  the  whole  Bible  is  a  riddle,  requiring 
such  obscure  and  far-fetched  explanations,  but  when  once 
that  is  admitted,  the  whole  becomes  so  plain  that  he  may 
run  who  readeth  it.  The  whole  of  the  Bible  is  seen  to  be  a 
divinely-traced  history  of  the  work  of  redemption,  pointing 
forward  to  and  culminating  in  the  coming  and  work  of 
Christ.  The  whole  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  de- 
signed to  establish  and  impress  on  men's  consciences  the 
principle  of  law  and  judgment,  so  as  to  bring  out  in  the 
most  precise  way  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem  that  had 
to  be  solved  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  while  at  the  same 
time,  to  relieve  the  soul  under  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
that  problem,  as  yet  unsolved  in  reality,  there  were  shadows 
and  anticipations  of  the  way  of  solution,  dim  indeed,  but 
enough  to  sustain  the  faith  and  spiritual  life  of  God's  people 
in  Old  Testament  times.  But  when  the  Son  of  God  took 
upon  him  Our  nature,  and  entered  into  the  world  as  the  last 
Adam,  and  lived,  and  obeyed,  and  suffered,  and  died  the 
cursed  death  of  the  cross,  the  problem  was  seen  to  be  solved, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  was  plain. 

This  mode  of  viewing  Christ  as  the  second  Adam,  the 
head  and  representative  of  men,  and  of  giving  prominence 
to  his  incarnation  as  the  initial  and  determining  step  in  his 
work,  is,  we  are  aware,  apt  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as 
too  much  akin  to  the  Broad  Church  notion  that  Christ  is  the 
root  and  ground  of  humanity — that  it  is  all  actually  re- 
deemed in  him,  that  he  is  in  every  man,  and  that  men  only 
need  to  be  brought  to  know  and  acknowledge  this  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  redemption.  It  seems  to  many  that, 
in  order  to  avoid  such  universalism,  and  especially  to  main- 
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tain  the  particular  reference  of  the  work  of  Christ,  we  must 
give  exclusive  prominence  to  his  vicarious  death,  and  regard 
the  incarnation  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  as  an  event  that  was 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  capable  of 
suffering,  and  not  as  itself  implying  the  assumption  by 
Christ  of  any  relation  to  men.  But  we  think  this  is  to  be 
too  much  in  fear  of  the  Broad  Church  universalism.  Scrip- 
ture does  undoubtedly  speak  of  Christ  as  the  second  man, 
the  last  Adam,  and  indicates  that,  in  taking  part  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  took  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  became 
the  head  of  those  who  are  made  alive  in  him.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  this  relation  was  constituted  by 
the  incarnation,  therefore  it  must  extend  to  all  mankind. 
True,  by  becoming  man,  Christ  entered  into  a  relation  to  all 
men  different  from  what  he  had  before.  He  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  nature  common  to  all,  and  so  able  to  sympa- 
thise with  all ;  and  he  became  a  brother  to  all,  as  himself 
too  a  son  of  Adam,  the  Son  of  man,  though  this  is  only 
a  brotherhood  in  ruin  and  guilt.  This  is  indeed  a  most 
precious  relation ;  for  it  shews  that  to  all  men  alike,  to  the 
very  chief  of  sinners,  Jesus  is  a  sympathetic  Saviour — a 
friend  that  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  born  for  ad- 
versity. But  this  is  the  only  relation  to  all  men  that  can  be 
legitimately  inferred  from  the  incarnation ;  no  headship  of 
the  human  race  is  constituted  by  it.  For  the  first  Adam  was 
the  head  of  mankind,  not  simply  because  he  was  of  the  same 
nature  and  of  the  same  race  as  they,  but  because  he  was  the 
father  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  all  might  therefore 
be  said  to  be  in  him,  as  truly  as  Levi  is  said  to  have  been 
in  Abraham  when  he  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec.  There  is 
a  natural  connection  between  him  and  his  descendants ; 
they  are  one  flesh,  and  of  one  blood  with  him,  their  father 
and  head.  In  the  case  of  Christ,  there  is  no  such  natural 
connection  established  by*  the  incarnation,  with  all  or  with 
any  of  mankind,  as  would  make  him  their  head ;  if  there  is 
to  be  any  connection,  it  must  be  of  a  different  kind  ;  if  he  is 
to  have  a  seed,  it  must  be  a  spiritual  one ;  if  any  are  to  be 
in  him,  it  cannot  be  in  the  natural  way  in  which  men  are  in 
Adam — the  bond  of  union  cannot  be  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  he 
that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  Those  therefore  of 
whom  Christ  became  the  head,  are  those  only  in  whom  his 
Spirit  dwells ;  those  who  by  the  new  birth  are  made  par- 
takers of  a  new  spiritual  life  flowing  from  Christ,  just  a8  the 
natural  life  that  we  receive  by  natural  birth  flows  from 
Adam,  and  who  are  made  like-minded  with  Christ,  just  as 
we  are  by  nature  like  to  Adam.  And  thus,  too,  as  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  those  whom  he  represented 
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so  is  the  merit  of  Christ's  righteousness  imputed  to  his 
people. 

This  view  of  the  vital  union  of  Christ  and  believers  is  of 
course  perfectly  familiar  in  the  evangelical  theology.     It  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and 
many  are  ready  to  give  all  prominence  to  it  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  vindicating  that  doctrine  from  the  reproach  so  often 
cast  upon  it,  of  implying  an   arbitrary  and  unintelligible 
transference  of  merit.     But  it  appears  to  some,  that  the 
same  principle  cannot  be  legitimately  or  safely  applied  to  the 
doctrine   of  the   atonement.     Such   at   least   seems  to  be 
Ebrard's  opinion.    He  considers  Hofmann's  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ  to  men  as  their  head,  to  be  quite  correct  as 
applied  to  the  application  of  salvation,  and  nothing  more 
than  a  protest  against  a  one-sided,  stiff,  juridical  view  of  it. 
In  this  department,  he  regards  Hofmann's  doctrine  as  neither 
new  nor  incorrect,  but  the  only  scriptural,  organic,  living 
representation  of  the  way  in  which  we   who  are  sinners 
become  partakers  of  Christ's  righteousness  before  God.     But, 
he  says,  the  case  is  different  with  the  purchase  or  impetra- 
tion  of  redemption,  and  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  he 
thinks  Hofmann  errs.     Of  the  former,  he  says,  "It  is  not 
so,  as  if  the  sinners  who  are  to  be  justified  stood  before  God's 
judgment-seat  as  individuals  beside  Christ,  and  then  God 
imputed  what  the  individual  Christ  has  done  and  suffered 
to  those  other  individuals,  qua  others,  standing  outside  and 
beside  Christ."     He  appeals  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  then 
proceeds,  "It  is  Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  as  the  head 
and  the  body  of  those  who  are  born  of  him  by  the  Sj)irit, 
whose  righteousness  is  ours.     Christ  is  the  man,  the  only 
one  of  whom  God  now  knows  anything  ;  we  come  into  con- 
sideration, not  as  men  beside  him,  but  as  members  of  him." 
This  is  his  view  of  the  application  of  redemption.     But  in 
regard  to  its  impetration,  he  states  the  orthodox  doctrine 
thus,  "  That  Christ,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  partakers  of 
his  righteousness,  those  who  by  faith  are  born  again  and 
made  members  of  him,  had  before  to  offer  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  God  for  us,  without  our  being  present ;  and  1st, 
actively  work  out   the  perfect  righteousness  which   God's 
eternal  law  demanded  of  men  ;  and,  2d,  passively  endure  the 
wrath  of  God  against  sin,  which  we  had  deserved."    And  he 
states  the  defect  of  Hofmann's  system  briefly  thus :  "  Not 
only  from  the  application,  but  also  from  the  impetration  of 
salvation,  is  the  juridical  view  of  a  satisfaction  demanded  by 
justice  excluded."     He  would  seem  thus  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  Hofmann,  that  the  idea  of  union  and  representa- 
tion is  opposed  to  that  of  substitution  and  imputation,  and 
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also  to  think  that  the  latter  finds  place  exclusively  in  the  pur- 
chase, and  the  former  in  the  application  of  redemption. 
But  surely  he  does  not  mean  to  exclude  the  former  entirely 
from  the  latter  department  of  theology,  for  that  would  imply 
a  denial  of  the  forensic  nature  of  justification.  We  do  not 
think  any  such  plan  of  riding  the  marches,  as  it  were, 
between  these  two  ideas,  and  letting  each  reign  alone  and 
exclusively  in  a  separate  department  of  the  system,  is  at  all 
practicable.  Nor  do  we  think  it  at  all  necessary,  for  the 
ideas,  as  we  endeavoured  to  shew  before,  are  not  incon- 
sistent, and  may  both  of  them  reign  harmoniously  as  the 
governing  principles  of  every  department  of  theology.  Luther 
and  Calvin,  at  least,  saw  no  difiiculty  in  this,  for  while  they 
delighted  to  enlarge  on  the  believer's  vital  union  to  Christ, 
they  held  fast,  as  the  very  core  of  their  theology,  the  juridical 
or  forensic  principle,  in  the  application  as  well  as  in  the 
impetration  of  redemption.  And  conversely,  we  do  not  think 
that  there  is  anything  to  prevent  the  other  principle,  that  of 
headship  or  representation,  from  being  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  salvation  by  Christ.  No  doubt 
it  is  somewhat  more  difiicult  to  conceive  of  it  in  this  con- 
nection, for,  as  union  to  Christ  is  effected  by  faith,  and  as 
faith  presupposes  a  risen  and  exalted  Saviour  for  its  object, 
and  for  its  cause  the  Spirit  sent  by  the  glorified  Saviour,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  how  there  could  have  been  any  such  union 
before  the  work  of  Christ  was  actually  finished.  But,  though 
this  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  represent  the  matter  to  our 
mind's  eye,  it  forms  no  real  difficulty  in  the  nature  of  things, 
or  at  least  can  only  Joe  regarded  as  a  difficulty  attaching  to 
what  is  known  to  be  a  certain  fact,  a  difficulty  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  subject.  For  itis  a  certain  fact, 
that  believers  were  justified  through  union  to K^hrist,  long 
ages  before  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  before  he  actually  was 
the  last  Adam  at  all.  The  coming  and  death  of  Christ  was, 
as  it  were,  antedated  in  its  bearing  on  those  who  lived  before 
the  time  ;  or  rather  it  has,  properly  speaking,  as  a  transac- 
tion in  the  divine  government,  no  date,  no  relation  to  time 
at  all.  The  apostle's  use  of  the  words  of  Moses  (Rom.  x. 
6-10)  fairly  admits,  and  even  requires,  the  same  application 
to  time  as  to  space.  The  Israelite  needed  not  to  say,  "  Who 
shall  travel  down  the  stream  of  time,  to  bring  Christ  near  to 
us  ?"  nor  do  we  need  to  say,  "  Who  shall  ascend  through  the 
centuries  to  the  cross  on  Calvary,  and  bring  us  a  present 
Saviour  ?"  The  word  is  nigh  even  in  our  mouth  and  in  our 
heart,  the  word  of  faith,  that  presents  Christ  to  us  as  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness.  For  wherever  faith  is,  it 
apprehends  a  present  Saviour ;  present  as  even  now  giving 
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himself  for  us,  and  giving  himself  to  us ;  present  ever,  his 
body  broken  -and  his  blood  shed,  in  the  word  and  sacraments, 
and  all  the  other  means  of  grace.  It  is  thus  only  that  faith 
can  embrace  Christ  practically.  And  when  we  look  at  the 
matter  theoretically,  we  may  imagine  the  cross  to  have  been 
erected  at  different  points  or  eras  in  the  world's  history.  One 
set  of  difficulties  may  be  best  removed  when  we  imagine  it  at 
the  very  beginning  of  history ;  another  set  disappears  when 
we  suppose  it  to  have  been  postponed  to  the  end  of  time  ;  but 
both  alike  cease  to  vex  us  when  we  remember  that  we  have  to 
do  with  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever."* 

We  can  se<^o  contradiction,  though  undoubtedly  there  is  a 
mystery,  in  Christ  being  actually  the  head  of  all  his  people 
when  he  suffered  and  died  ;  though  at  the  time  many  of  them 
were  not  in  existence,  and  many  though  in  the  world  had  not 
yet  been  born  again,  there  is  a  similar,  though  not  perhaps 
quite  as  great  a  difficulty,  in  understanding  how  Adam  was 
the  head  of  men  not  yet  in  existence.  When  the  Larger 
Catechism  sums  up  the  benefits  of  redemption  in  those  simple 
and  sublime  words,  "  Union  and  communion  with  Christ  in 
grace  and  glory,"  this  presupposes  a  previous  union  and 
communion  of  Christ  with  us  in  guilt  and  condemnation  ; 
and  the  believer's  oneness  with  Christ  implies  not  only  a 
sharing  in  all  his  benefits,  but  a  sharing  in  his  sufferings 
and  death  also.  The  Bible  is  as  full  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  If  we  are  described  as  being  blessed  in  him  with  all 
spiritual  blessings,  having  in  him  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  being  made  accepted  in  the 
beloved,  we  are  just  as  often  spoken  of  as  crucified  with 
him,  dead  with  him  and  in  him,  buried  with  him,  raised  with 
him ;  we  must  seek  with  Paul  to  know  not  only  the  power  of 
his  resurrection,  but  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings.  This 
principle  of  the  vital  and  federal  union  between  Christ  the 
head  and  the  church  which  is  his  body,  not  carried  out  in  a 
one-sided  way,  as  Hofmann  has  done,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
ideas  of  law  and  judgment,  nor  confined  to  one  department 
of  the  system  only,  but  carried  out  through  all,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  all,  would,  we  are  persuaded,  give  a  very  healthy 
and  hopeful  tone  to  our  theology.  It  would  silence  the  shallow 
cavils  about  the  capricious  transference,  arbitrary  imputa- 
tion, stiff  juridical  representations,  &c.,  that  are  so  common. 
And,  what  is  better,  it  would  lead  in  the  way  of  opening  up 
more  fully  the  rich  treasures  of  Scripture  teaching,  and 
impart  a  warmer  and  more  genial  character  to  the  presenta- 

*  See  Dr  Candlish  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  849-357. 
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tion  of  the  old  orthodox  faith,  by  making  the  whole  of  our 
theology,  instead  of  being  a  mere  set  of  abstract  doctrines, 
group  itself  around  the  living  personal  Saviour,  as  the  centre 
and  sun  of  the  whole.  J.  C. 


Art.  VI. — A  Plea  and  a  Plan  for  Presbyterian  Unity.* 
"  That  they  may  be  one." — John  xvii.  11. 

THE  chosen  people  of  God  are  a  united  people ;  they  have 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  There  are  diversities 
of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  They  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  are  united  to  Him  by  a  true  and  living  faith, 
together  constitute  the  Bride — the  Lamb's  wife.  Here  on 
earth 

"  Their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  aims  are  one,'' 

and  they  desire  and  expect  to  be  congregated  at  last  as 
brethren,  in  the  house  of  their  common  Father.  What  more 
natural,  and  desirable,  and  proper,  then,  than  that  there 
should  he  the  closest  possible  external  as  well  as  mystical 
union,  binding  them  to  each  other  in  love,  and  labour,  and 
enjoyment,  now  and  here,  and  for  ever  ? 

And  yet  this  one  church  of  God — ^this  one  household  of 
faith — as  it  exists  in  this  world,  is  cut  up  into  many  sects, 
and  parties,  and  larger  or  smaller  coteries,  which,  more  or 
less  severely,  hold  aloof  from  each  other,  and  wrap  them- 
selves each  in  its  own  mantle  of  exclusiveness.  From  this 
state  of  things  it  follows,  with  the  inevitable  conclusiveness 
of  a  mathematical  corollary,  that  there  must  arise  jealousies 
and  rivalries  very  unbecoming  to  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
very  obstructive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  cause.  And  yet 
they  all  pray  "  thy  kingdom  come,"  and  profess  that  their 
one  great  work  upon  the  earth,  which  absorbs  their  most 
earnest  zeal,  and  engrosses  their  chiefest  anxieties,  is  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Lord  to  its  final  and  glorious 
completion. 

Now,  it  certainly  is  a  most  important  question  whether 

*  From  the  "  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,"  edited  by  Charles 
Hodge,  D.D.,  Jan.  1865.  We  are  induced  to  insert  the  following  article  from 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  at  the  present  time,  and  feeling  convinced 
that  any  contribution  towards  the  right  adjustment  of  the  question,  from  an 
impartial  quarter,  must  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  —Ed.  B.  F.  E.  R. 
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we,  the  whole  church  of  God,  are  not  thus  hindered  in  the 
fulfilment  of  our  divine  vocation  by  unnecessary  clogs.  If 
we  are,  we  are  manifestly  sinning  against  the  grace  of  God, 
and  walking  unworthy  of  our  sonship  every  day  and  every 
hour  that  we  voluntarily  continue  to  wear  such  fetters. 

To  us,  and  we  think  to  all  men  who  give  it  serious  con- 
sideration, it  appears  very  evident  that  these  divisions 
among  Christians  are  a  sore  evil  under  the  sun,  and  a  great 
sin  resting  upon  those  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
their  continuance.  But  if  any  thoughtful  Christians  do  not 
so  understand  it,  we  hope  to  make  our  views  plainer,  inci- 
dentally, in  the  further  discussion  of  our  subject. 

We  are  ready  to  confess  that  to  some  extent  there  are  at 
present  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  reformation 
in  this  matter.  On  account  of  the  imperfections  of  under- 
standing, and  the  weakness  and  depravity  of  intellect,  which 
still  characterise  us  all,  Christians  are  found  to  differ  widely 
in  their  interpretations  of  important  doctrines  of  grace.  So 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  that  those 
'who  think  alike  should  stand  together.  A  peaceful  and 
kindly  separation,  with  mutual  God-speeds,  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  a  continual  discord  in  an  external  union.  Though 
a  wall  of  separation,  even  in  such  a  case,  is  an  evil,  it  is  the 
lesser  evil  of  the  only  two  alternatives.  And  even  where  the 
honest  difference  of  conviction  is  in  a  matter  not  of  doctrine 
but  of  government,  so  long  as  it  is  an  honest,  conscientious, 
God-fearing  difference,  involving  efficiency  in  the  service  of 
God  on  either  side,  we  say  let  separation  continue  in  all 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity. 

But  where  creed  and  government  are  identical,  or  so 
nearly  so  that  all  interested  acknowledge  that  the  divergen- 
cies are  of  no  considerable  importance,  why  should  there  not 
be  an  external  and  visible  union  ?  In  such  a  case,  with  what 
arguments  shall  we  palliate  our  schism  (or,  if  that  word  be 
too  strong,  our  denominationalism)  to  ourselves,  or  excuse  it 
before  a  mocking  world,  or  answer  for  it  before  a  jealous 
God? 

There  are  several  separate  denominations  now  in  the 
church  which  agree  in  a  Calvinistic  faith,  and  a  Presby- 
terian form  of  government. — (We  can  at  present  count  nine 
or  ten  entirely  separate  and  distinct  sects  in  these  United 
States,  which  are  all  professedly  Calvinistic  Presbyterians.) — 
Why  should  not  all,  or  the  most  of  these,  be  one,  not  only 
in  doctrine  and  order,  not  only  in  love  and  in  spirit,  but  in 
external  organization  ? 

Our  purpose  is  to  give  some  reasons  why  they  should  be 
one.     And  in  doing  so  we  will  take  a  cursory  view  only  of 
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the  inferior,  yet  perhaps  most  easily  appreciated,  motives  to 
union,  and  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

We  have  said  that  the  one  great  work  of  the  church  in 
this  world  is  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Lord  to  its 
final  and  glorious  completion.  The  church  is  the  custodian 
of  God's  revealed  will,  and  the  instrument  in  his  hands  for 
the  spread  of  his  gospel,  and  the  enfoldment  of  his  elect. 

Now,  how  can  she,  or  rather  how  can  the  orthodox  Presby- 
terian church  in  these  United  States,  best  fulfil  the  holy 
office  ?  We  say,  by  acting  unitedly  as  one  body.  So,  and 
only  so,  can  she  put  forth  the  strength  which  the  Lord  has 
given  her  in  the  Lord's  service. 

Let  us  look  for  arguments  for  the  support  of  this  pro- 
position. 

First,  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  church  here  at  home,  in 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  God's  house  and  the  means  of  grace  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  given.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  work,  the 
church  continually  finds  herself  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  means.  The  harvest  is  plenteous,  the  field  is  wide, 
and  the  work  is  urgent,  but  the  executive  departments  of  our 
various  Presbyterian  denominations  complain  that  they  have 
not  men  enough  to  preach  the  gospel,  nor  money  enough  for 
the  adequate  support  of  those  they  have,  nor  the  means  to 
build  churches  for  poor  and  destitute  communities. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  All  over  our  land  there  are 
hamlets,  and  villages,  and  towns  in  which  may  be  found 
from  two  to  half-a-dozen  different  Calvinistic  Presbyterian 
denominations  struggling  for  a  foothold,  and  each  seeking  to 
establish  its  church.  In  many  cases  there  are  means 
enough  expended  to  build  and  pay  for  one  commodious  and 
substantial  church,  Presbyterian  element  enough  in  the 
community  to  form  a  good  and  self-supporting  congregation, 
and  room  only  for  the  labours  of  one  faithful  and  devoted 
pastor.  Instead  of  this,  there  are  two  or  four  pastors, 
devoted  to  utter  discouragement  and  slow  starvation ;  two 
or  four  churches  overwhelmed  with  debt ;  and  two  or  four 
congregations  of  each  a  handful  of  people,  who,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  are  learning  a  gospel  of  bigotry,  envy,  and 
jealousy.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  or  four  boards  of 
domestic  missions,  watching  anxiously  from  a  distance, 
overburdened  with  cares,  and  calling  earnestly  upon  their 
several  denominations  for  help  to  sustain  the  church  of 
Christ  in  that  place,  which  cannot  sustain  itself  because  it 
is  infinitesimally  subdivided. 

Nor  is  this  the  case  only  in  country  villages  and  small 
towns.     In  our  large  cities  also  you  will  find,  for  instance, 
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an  Old-School  Presbyterian  church  on  one  block,  and  a 
Scotch  church  on  the  next,  and  a  Reformed  Dutch  church 
on  the  third,  all  struggling  for  existence,  all  heavily  in 
debt,  and  all  groaning  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  or  retain- 
ing the  breath  of  life  by  factitious  and  questionable  ex- 
pedients. And  yet  they  all  are  built  in  honour  of,  and  for 
the  service  of,  the  same  Saviour,  teach  the  same  doctrines, 
are  pledged  to  the  same  form  of  sound  words,  and  maintain 
the  same  identical  order  in  God's  house.  One  church,  one 
pastor,  and  one  congregation  is  all  that  there  is  room  for  on 
the  ground  where  they  are  all  attempting  to  stand.  And 
this,  while  the  voice  of  the  Master  is  still  ringing  through 
the  courts  of  Zion,  to  say,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  and 
while  the  church  is  still  complaining  for  want  of  men  and 
means  !  All  this  time  the  destitute  and  the  perishing  from 
every  side  are  calling  aloud  to  the  church  with  an  exceeding 
great  and  bitter  cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us!"  but  the 
only  answer  seems  to  be,  "  Wait  until  we  have  crowded  our 
brethren  out  of  this  place,  and  perhaps  they  will  then  come 
to  you." 

Are  these  several  denominations  primarily  churches  of 
Christ,  or  primarily  rivals  of  each  other  ?  They  evidently 
are  both ;  but  which  is  their  first  and  highest  vocation  ?  Is 
there  no  field  for  them  except  the  field  which  somebody  else 
is  likely  to  occupy? 

Is  this  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
Brethren,  can  we  see  these  things,  and  then  dare  to  lift  our 
hands  to  our  Master,  while  we  continue  with  divided  counsels  ? 

Secondly,  let  us  look  at  the  Educational  interests  of  the 
church.  And  here  let  us  say,  first,  that  we  would  not  touch 
the  time-hallowed  institutions  of  learning,  the  venerable- 
colleges  and  seminaries  which  our  fathers  have  handed  down 
to  us,  with  unhallowed  hands,  or  with  untimely  zeal  for 
reform  in -number  and  position.  Yet  is  it  not  true  that 
essentially  Presbyterian  Colleges,  and  even  Theological 
Seminaries,  stand  very,  very  close  together  in  some  sections 
of  our  land,  while  other  wide  tracts  of  our  immense  domain 
are  left  without  any  adequate  provision  for  the  liberal  or  the 
systematic  theological  education  of  the  youth  of  our  churches? 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article  received  a 
pressing  appeal  for  aid  in  ectablishing  a  new  college,  with 
the  plea  that,  if  it  were  not  accomplished,  our  young  men 
would  be  absorbed  by  other  Presbyterian  colleges  already 
existing  in  that  region,  and  so  diverted  from,  our  church. 
Denominationally  considered,  it  was  a  valid  and  powerful 
plea,  but,  as  between  different  sects  holding  the  same  iden- 
tical faith  and  order,  can  any  denominational  plea  be  valid 
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in  the  court  of  conscience,  before  God  ?  When  we  consider 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  adequate  endowment 
of  any  college  worthy  of  the  name,  the  pecuHar  and  rare 
talents  required  in  its  professors,  and  the  fact  that,  when 
once  established  and  properly  officered,  it  can  accommodate 
five  hundred  students  just  as  well  as  fifty,  does  it  not  appear 
a  shameful  and  sinful  waste  of  material  to  establish  new 
colleges  or  seminaries  where  they  are  only  needed  for  the 
support  of  pure  and  simple  sectarianism  ?  The  means  and 
resources  of  the  church  for  the  education  of  the  masses  and 
the  theological  training  of  her  neophytes,  constitute  one  of 
the  talents  with  which  she  is  entrusted  by  the  Master ;  how 
can  she  dare  to  squander  it  upon  her  unlovely  and  inexcus- 
able lust  of  selfishness  ?  The  Presbyterian  church,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  is  not  so  densely  populated,  or  at  least, 
not  so  fruitful  in  candidates  for  a  liberal,  and  especially 
theological  education,  but  that  each  one  of  her  colleges,  if 
properly  endowed  and  cared  for,  might  accommodate  a  dis- 
trict swept  by  a  radius  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles, 
while  within  that  compass  may,  in  many  instances,  be  found 
two  or  three  starveling  institutions,  each  one  filling  the  ears 
of  the  church  with  a  lamentable  wail  of  inadequate  support. 
So  the  institutions  of  learning,  like  the  churches,  in  too 
many  instances,  crowd  each  other  in  a  miserable  struggle  for 
existence,  when,  if  it  were  not  for  their  worse  than  useless 
rivalry,  they  might  be  so  regulated  and  distributed  as  to 
secure  their  comfort,  and  multiply  their  usefulness  an  hun- 
dredfold. We  say  again,  we  are  not  advocating  interference 
from  any  quarter  with  colleges  or  seminaries  already  founded 
and  endowed,  but  we  do  urge  the  external  union  of  those 
churches  which  are  already  so  thoroughly  one  in  heart  and 
object,  in  order  that  they  may,  among  other  good  ends,  stop 
the  inconsistency,  and  the  waste,  and  the  shame,  and  the 
sin  of  establishing  any  more  institutions  of  the  kind  where 
no  more  are  needed ;  and  that  they  may  combine  to  establish 
them  wherever  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  usefulness  for 
them. 

Thirdly,  let  us  look  at  the  Printing  and  Publishing  opera- 
tions of  the  church.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  many 
distinct  denominational  Presbyterian  Boards  or  Committees 
of  Publication  are  now  in  operation.  We  know  of  four,  and 
our  impression  is  that  the  remaining  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions are  doing  nothing  at  all,  as  churches,  in  the  way  of 
issuing  religious  publications,  probably  for  want  of  an  accu- 
mulated capital  with  which  to  begin.  Now,  if  the  sole,  or 
the  main  object  of  denominational  arrangements  for  publica- 
tion were  the  issue  of  books  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
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trade,  we  would  say,  let  the  church  wash  her  hands  of  the 
whole  business  at  once.  She  has  quite  too  many  real  re- 
sponsibilities to  undertake  to  do  that  which  secular  business 
firms  would  gladly  do,  and  could  do  better  than  she. 

But  we  suppose  that  the  real  objects  of  publication  under 
denominational  supervision,  are  these. 

First,  to  furnish  approved,  unobjectionable,  evangelical 
reading  matter  to  the  public,  under  the  imprimatur  of  the 
church,  or,  in  other  words,  to  fulfil  her  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  by  means  of  the  printed  page  as 
well  as  the  spoken  word.  Secondly,  to  protect  valuable 
standard  works  from  the  excisions  and  revisions  of  those 
who  would  occupy  the  field  with  emasculated  editions,  by 
furnishing  them  herself  in  their  entirety.  Thirdly,  to  publish 
such  works  as  she  deems  of  important  value  to  the  church 
and  the  world,  but  which  are  not  likely  to  pay  as  a  business 
speculation,  and  consequently,  would  not  otherwise  be  pub- 
lished. Fourthly,  to  furnish  approved  religious  reading  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  furnished  by  business  enterprise, 
and  consequently  give  it  a  wider  circulation ;  and  fifthly,  to 
furnish  the  gospel  in  books  and  tracts  gratuitously  to  the 
poor,  or  the  indifferent. 

Now,  could  not  not  all  of  these  objects  be  subserved  at  a 
considerable  saving  of  expense,  and  consequently  with  a 
,  corresponding  increase  of  power  of  extension  in  the  work, 
by  such  a  combination  of  capital,  and  such  a  reduction  of 
machinery,  as  would  naturally  result  from  a  union  of  those 
who  are  now  separately  trying  to  do  one  and  the  same  thing  ? 
We  may  well  leave  the  question  confidently,  to  be  answered 
by  the  common  sense  and  instinctive  business  tact  of  all 
candid  thinkers.  What  right  have  we,  as  the  servants  of 
Christ,  to  throw  away  any  portion  of  the  strength  or  the 
means  which  he  has  given  us  for  his  service,  in  an  unneces- 
sary division  and  isolation  ?  This  question  we  may  well 
leave  to  the  consciences  of  all  sincere  and  earnest  Christians. 
We  will  say  nothing  here  of  the  advantage  which  such  a 
General  Publication  Board  of  the  One  United  Presbyterian 
Church  would  gain  in  the  increased  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  the  churches,  and  in  readier  access  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  advantages  would  be  many,  and  the  subject  is 
so  suggestive  that  we  will  simply  leave  it  to  the  reader. 

Fourthly,  let  us  look  at  the  Missionary  operations  of  the 
church.  All  the  various  Presbyterian  denominations  claim 
to  be  missionary  churches,  that  is,  churches  devoted  to  the 
work  of  spreading  the  gospel  until  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  cover  the  whole  earth.  This  is  the  one  great 
legitimate  object  and  commission  of  the  Church  Universal, 
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and  where  the  disposition  and  effort  to  fulfil  it  are  not  found, 
we  miss  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  true  church 
of  Christ.  While  Presbyterians,  then,  do  not  claim  to  be 
endowed  with  a  missionary  spirit  jpar  excellence,  they  do 
claim  their  share  in  the  great  work,  and  send  their  repre- 
sentatives far  and  near,  with  ever-increasing  anxiety  and 
effort  to  multiply  their  influence  and  power  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

But  oh,  how  much  power  is  lost  in  this  work  by  divisions 
and  collisions !  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  baneful 
influence  of  sectarianism  (as  distinguishing  those  who  are 
of  one  faith  and  one  order)  in  our  home  field.  In  how  many 
instances  half  a  dozen  of  us  stand  gleaning  in  a  one-acre 
lot,  while  the  whole  world  is  white  unto  the  harvest.  We 
say,  confidently,  that  there  is  strength  and  effort  enough  put 
forth  by  Presbyterians,  in  the  work  of  Domestic  Missions, 
to  accomplish  more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  are  now 
doing,  if  there  only  were  unity  of  counsel  and  harmony  of 
action. 

The  same  truth  applies,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  marked 
degree,  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  Cases  have  not  been 
wanting  where  two  different  Presbyterian  denominations 
have  attempted,  nay,  are  still  attempting,  to  occupy  one 
station,  and  build  up  two  separate  missions  in  the  same 
field.  Now,  we  believe  it  is  true  that  ministers  of  different 
evangelical  denominations  are  drawn  much  nearer  to  each 
other  in  sympathy  and  fellowship,  when  they  come  together 
in  a  heathen  land,  than  they  are  here  at  home,  and  for  very 
evident  reasons.  They  often  are  personally  disposed  to 
stand  together  with  one  mind,  and  with  an  entire  identifica- 
tion of  interests,  in  contending  with  the  embattled  hosts  of 
Paganism,  and  carrying  forward  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
But  then  they  and  their  work  are  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  respective  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  which  they  belong 
here  at  home ;  and  if  there  be  no  unity  of  counsel  here,  what 
can  there  eventually  be  but  confusion,  collision,  and  disaster 
there  ? 

And  any  collision  of  missions  in  heathen  lands  must  give 
a  shock  to  the  cause,  of  which  we  can  have  but  little  con- 
ception here — a  shock  which  must  degrade  the  gospel  in  the 
eyes  of  mocking  idolaters,  and  put  back  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  which  marks  the  early  day  with  them  for  many  and 
many  a  degree. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  church  at  home  is  to  have  any 
supervision  over  her  missionaries  abroad,  the  various  deno- 
minations must  either,  with  set  purpose,  keep  their  mis- 
sionaries as  far   apart  as  possible  (and  what   a  spectacle 
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would  that  be  for  angels  and  men),  or  they  must  themselves 
come  together  and  be  one. 

You  may  say  that  this  argument  applies  to  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations.  Well,  if  it  does,  and  if  Unity  is 
practicable  only  for  those  who  are  of  one  faith  and  one  order, 
then,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  name  of  our  Master  Jesus, 
at  least  let  the  various  Presbyterian  denominations  unite  and 
he  one,  and  give  glory  to  him  who  hath  called  us  with  his 
holy  calling. 

And  here  let  us  pause  in  the  enumeration  of  the  reasons 
for  an  external  union  of  all  Calvinistic  Presbyterians.  We 
said  that  we  would  give  superficial  reasons,  and  consider  the 
questions  as  a  matter  of  policy.  We  have  done  so,  briefly 
and  superficially  to  a  fault  many  will  say,  and  yet  we  ask, 
have  we  not  given  reasons  enough — enough  to  make  us  blush 
with  shame  for  our  sectarianism,  to  pray  for  forgiveness  for 
the  past,  and  to  seek  a  reformation  for  all  time  to  come  ? 

But  many  will  say,  "it  is  doubtless  desirable — we  knew 
that  before — but  it  is  impossible.  We  must  wait  for  the 
millennium,  when  these  crooked  things  will,  in  all  probability, 
at  last  be  made  straight ;  at  present  there  are  insuperable 
difficulties  and  objections." 

Let  us,  then,  consider  such  objections  as  present  them- 
selves, and  see  whether  they  are  absolutely  insurmountable. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  investigate  any  difficulties 
arising  from  diversities  in  regard  to  faith  unto  salvation,  for 
we  have  been  speaking  from  the  first  only  of  those  denomina- 
tions which  agree  in  the  faith,  and  in  that  didactic  system 
expounding  it  which  is  known  as  the  Calvinistic.  Nor  will 
we  have  to  deal  with  any  cardinal  principles  of  church 
government,  for  we  are  speaking  of  those  who  are  con- 
fessedly Presbyterian. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  already  that  whatever  difficulties 
there  may  be,  must  be  minor  difficulties,  such  as  no  Chris- 
tian would  or  could  allow  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  recogni- 
tion of  and  fellowship  with  other  Christians,  as  members  of 
the  same  spiritual  household  of  faith  with  himself,  and 
partakers  with  him  of  the  covenant  promises.  In  other 
words,  such  objections  as  do  arise  must  be  urged  simply  and 
solely  as  matters  of  'policy.  Our  discussion  is  simplified, 
therefore,  to  a  mere  array  of  reasons  for  the  policy  of  divers 
Presbyterian  denominations,  over  against  the  reasons  already 
specified  for  the  policy  of  Union. 

The  first  objection  to  external  Presbyterian  unity  which 
we  shall  specify  is  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  should  lose  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers.  The  Presbyterian  church  has  never 
been  a  unit  in  external  organization  since  the  days  of  the 
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apostles,  and  the  immediately  succeeding  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  From  the  throes  of  the  Reformation  the  Pres- 
byterian church  came  forth  one  in  faith,  and  spirit,  and 
object,  but  naturally  and  necessarily  divided  in  external 
organization  by  national  and  geographical  limits.  There 
were  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland,  of  Holland,  of 
France,  of  Switzerland,  of  the  German  Electorates,  &c.  All 
of  these  were  limited  in  their  external  and  formal  organiza- 
tion by  the  bounds  of  their  several  nationalities.  In  being 
transplanted  to  the  New  World  by  immigration,  these  distinc- 
tions of  nationality  were  naturally,  and,  because  of  difference 
of  language  and  divergence  of  settlements,  almost  necessarily 
preserved.  Hence,  we  soon  had  here  at  least  three  principle 
denominations  of  Presbyterians  who  were  one  in  faith  and 
order,  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch,  and  the  German.  Each  of 
these,  as  was  natural,  clung  fondly  to  the  old  world  memo- 
ries, and  even  for  a  time  to  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
the  mother  churches.  Each  had  some  peculiarity  of  usage, 
which,  while  it  served  to  bind  them  to  their  respective 
churches,  also  helped  to  keep  them  strangers  to  their 
brethren  of  other  descent.  So  they  continued  to  grow  here, 
side  by  side,  and  acknowledging  oneness  of  purpose,  yet 
looking  at  each  other  always  somewhat  askance.  Each  had 
glorious  histories  in  the  records  of  the  troublous  past,  and 
honoured  their  noble  fathers  by  the  sacred  preservation  of 
every  peculiarity  which  had  been  known  to  belong  to  them, 
even  when,  by  the  changing  of  time  and  circumstances,  they 
had  long  become  cumbersome  and  useless.  And  who  shall 
blame  them  ?  There  is  something  more  than  a  vain  glory 
in  looking  back  through  the  vista  of  history  to  the  days  of 
old  John  Knox,  and  remembering  how  my  fathers,  and  the 
fathers  of  my  brethren  with  whom  I  bow  now  in  the  house 
of  God,  stood  together  with  him  and  those  who  came  after 
him,  to  bear  witness  for  Jesus,  in  those  days  when  it  meant 
something  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  seal  their  testimony,  if 
need  were,  with  their  blood.  Or,  otherwise  descended,  it  is 
something  more  than  a  dark  page  in  history  to  me,  those 
dreadful  days  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when 
I  remember  that  my  fathers  were  then  and  for  ever  driven 
from  their  homes  and  their  native  land,  and  went  out  desti- 
tute, afflicted,  tormented,  not  knowing  whether  they  went. 
Or,  if  my  fathers  were  of  those  who  welcomed  and  received 
those  fugitives  on  the  dykes  of  hospitable  Holland,  and 
taught  the  world  the  first  practical  lesson  of  religious 
liberty  when  they  opened  their  homes  and  their  hearts  to 
outcasts  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  then  who  shall 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  me  for  clinging  to  those  whose 
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fathers  came  with  mine  from  that  dyke-begirded  land,  and 
feeling  most  at  home  when  I  bow  to  worship  with  them  in 
our  good  old  ancestral  church  ? 

We  say  there  is  something  more  than  sentiment  in  all 
this,  something  which  takes  very  strong  hold  of  our  natures, 
and  cannot  be  shaken  off  without  a  conscience  trembling 
with  the  guilt  of  sacrilege. 

And  yet  it  is  but  a  broken  reed  if  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord's  work.  We  would  indeed  be  ignoble  sons  of  our 
sturdily  godly  sires  if  we  could  not,  or  would  not,  sacrifice 
all  these  holy  associations,  if  need  be,  for  our  Saviour's  sake, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  his  cause.  Shame  to  him  who  would 
plead  them  in  bar  of  Christian  union,  or  let  them  stand  for  a 
moment  to  obstruct  the  path  of  Christian  duty !  Yet  we 
hope  to  shew  a  way  of  Presbyterian  unity  which  shall  avoid 
the  least  disturbance  to  root,  or  branch,  or  tenderest  shoot 
of  these  plants  of  filial  piety. 

Farther  divisions  have  arisen  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
from  local  and  temporary  matters  of  dispute,  or  from  adverse 
counsels  in  matters  of  policy,  some  of  which  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  seat  of  their  origin  and  outside  the  limits  of 
their  logical  application,  but  maintained  through  custom, 
and  obstinacy,  and  old  soreness,  and  others  of  which  have 
arisen  here,  and  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  which,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  are  already 
fast  dying  out  with  the  circumstances  which  gave  them  birth. 
Still  these  various  divisions  are  maintained,  in  some  cases 
even  to  the  extremes  of  exclusiveness,  and  the  only  reason 
which  we  can  imagine  for  such  maintenance  is  lest  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  fathers  should  be  forgotten.  Now,  we  had  glorious, 
noble  fathers,  it  is  true,  and  filial  piety  rightly  demands  that 
we  should  remember  their  good  deeds  and  reverence  their 
memories,  but,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  should 
we  remember  and  perpetuate  their  mistakes,  and  the  follies 
which  their  remaining  depravities  perpetrated  ?  Or,  admit- 
ting that  my  fathers  were  right  and  yours  were  wrong  in  the 
dispute  which  separated  them,  is  that  any  reason  why  I 
should  hold  myself  aloof  from  you  now,  when  there  is  no 
practical  matter  of  dispute  between  us,  their  descendants  ? 
It  does  seem,  as  it  is  often  charged,  that  Presbyterians  in- 
herit obstinacy  in  the  line  of  natural  generation  above  almost 
any  other  people,  but  it  is  surely  high  time  that  we  begin  to 
shew  by  our  conduct  before  a  gainsaying  world  that  the 
grace  of  God  can  overcome  hereditary  depravity. 

The  second  objection  to  Presbyterian  unity  is  that  it  woidd 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  such  customs  and  usages  as  are  peculiar 
to  each  separate  denomination  now,  approved  by  judgment, 
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and  endeared  by  use.  And  here  we  refer  not  to  trivial 
matters,  but  to  such  as  are  really  important,  but  confessedly 
not  essential.  For  instance,  some  of  our  Presbyterian  deno- 
minations are  strictly  liturgical,  while  others  abhor  liturgies ; 
some  of  them  use  a  great  variety  of  religious  poetry  and 
rhyme  in  their  choral  services,  while  others  will  sing  only 
the  Psalms  of  David ;  some  of  them  continue  their  elders  in 
active  service  for  life,  while  others  statedly  relieve  their 
elders  by  rotation  in  the  discharge  of  the  active  duties  of  the 
office;  some  of  them  have  delegated,  where  others  have 
conventional  church  courts ;  and  many  other  such  like  diver- 
gencies there  are,  characterizing  the  several  distinct  deno- 
minations. 

Now,  we  might  say  that  none  of  these  things  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  counter-balance  the  advantages  of  Unity 
— that  if  the  Master  demanded  the  unconditional  sacrifice  of 
them  all  for  the  greater  prosperity  of  his  cause,  he  would 
not  ask  too  much.  But  we  know  how  fondly,  how  insepara- 
bly the  heart  comes  to  cling  to  the  accustomed  order  of  God's 
house,  and  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  feel  at  home  where 
old  familiarities  are  missed,  and  perhaps  scouted.  More- 
over, we  must  remember  that  some  of  these  peculiarities  are 
really  matters  of  conscience,  adopted  and  maintained  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  We  feel  therefore 
that  it  would  be  almost  hopeless,  before  the  millennium,  to 
ask  that  these  should  all  be  brought  and  thrown  into  a  com- 
mon crucible,  to  come  out  some  general  uniformity  to  be 
imposed  upon  all.  But  we  hope  to  suggest  a  plan  of  union 
which  would  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  least  of  all  of 
them.  If  such  can  be  found,  all  objections  from  this  source 
happily  vanish. 

The  third  objection  to  Presbyterian  unity  is  that  it  would 
involve  the  loss  of  identity.  The  smaller  denominations  will 
say  "we  shall  be  swallowed  into  a  great  Presbyterian  maw, 
and  lost  to  ourselves,  to  history,  and  to  the  world,  like 
some  little  rill  which  is  never  mentioned,  distinguished,  or 
thought  of  again,  after  it  has  mingled  with  the  great  river." 
And  the  larger  denominations  might  object  that  after  they 
have  succeeded  in  winning  a  high  place,  and  carving  a  great 
name  and  a  great  record,  it  would  be  a  fearful  loss  to  them 
to  be  confounded  into  a  general  mass  with  those  who  have 
never  risen  to  half  of  their  achievements. 

These  objections  would  have  a  semblance  of  validity  if  we 
were  working  for  ourselves;  if  the  grand  object  were  the 
aggrandizement  of  our  individual  denominations.  But  for 
us,  who  claim  to  be  only  the  servants  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  for  us,  who,  when  anything  has  been 
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accomplished  by  our  instrumentality,  devoutly  sing,  "  Not 
unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory, 
for  thy  mercy  and  for  thy  truth's  sake;"  for  us,  whose 
highest  and  only  legitimate  end  is  gained  when  glory  results 
to  God  in  the  highest ;  for  us  to  object  to  union  in  our 
Master's  service,  because  it  gives  us  less  opportunity  for  dis- 
tinction— let  it  never  be  named  again  among  us,  as  becometh 
saints.  Faugh  !  There  is  a  smell  of  the  pit  about  the  objec- 
tion which  pollutes  our  whole  discussion. 

"But,"  says  the  objector  again,  "there  is  a  practical  evil 
in  this  loss  of  identity.  There  are  extensive  funds  and  pos- 
sessions which  are  almost  essential  to  the  carrying  forward 
of  our  work,  which  were  given  and  are  secured  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  particular  individual  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions. In  case  of  a  general  Presbyterian  union,  these  funds, 
endowments,  and  possessions  must  be  given  up,  and  lost  to 
the  church  and  the  cause." 

We  are  afraid  to  venture  a  conjecture  as  to  how  much 
this  objection  ought  to  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  pro- 
posed union.  But  the  plan  which  we  are  about  to  suggest 
avoids  it  entirely,  and  leaves  every  dollar,  and  every  dollar's 
worth  of  such  endowments  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
those  who  hold  them  now. 

The  fourth  objection,  and  the  last  we  may  think  or  have 
heard  of,  is  that  while  a  union  and  a  unity  would  be  very 
nice,  and  very  desirable,  and  a  great  increase  of  efficiency, 
and  all  that,  the  different  Presbyterian  denominations,  after 
all,  wont  unite.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  be  done,  but 
they  wont  do  it.  What  can  be  done  with  such  an  objection  ? 
It  is  the  concluding  and  conclusive  argument  of  opposers 
who  pride  themselves  upon  being  intensely  practical  people.. 
What  can  we  say  against  it  ? 

We  can  say  that  we  have  faith  in  God,  who,  step  by  step, 
carries  forward  His  own  work  in  His  own  way,  and  Himself 
prostrates  every  barrier  before  the  chariot-wheels  of  His 
glory.  If  it  be  His  will  to  honour  the  Presbyterian  church 
by  multiplying  her  efficiency  in  His  service,  through  the 
means  of  unity  in  her  counsels  and  efforts,  then  He  will 
assuredly  bring  it  to  pass.  We  are  predestinarians,  and 
believe  in  irresistible  grace. 

We  can  say  that  we  have  faith  in  the  piety  and  sincerity  of 
Presbyterian  Christians;  that  we  believe  that  they  only  need 
to  see  clearly  the  path  of  duty,  and  that  then  they  will  im- 
mediately gird  up  their  loins,  with  a  prayer  to  God  for 
strength,  and  go  forward  in  it,  though  it  be  straight  over 
high  walls  of  prejudice  and  deep  moats  of  depraved  obstinacy. 
Presbyterians  do  not  mean  to  be  backward  in  doing  the 
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Lord's  will  and  promoting  their  Saviour's  glory,  even  if  it 
should  require  strenuous  exertion  and  mortifying  humilia- 
tion. 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  objections,  and  proceed  to  a 
rough  sketch  of  a  plan  of  union.  And  let  us  say  in  the 
beginning,  that  we  shall  not  presume  to  indicate  anything 
more  than  an  outline,  which,  if  adopted  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures, might  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  filled  up  and  per- 
fected by  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  several  denominations 
interested. 

And  Jirst,  as  to  the  doctrinal  basis  of  union.  We  believe 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Presbjiierian  denominations 
in  our  land  already  subscribe,  ex  anivio,  either  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  or  to 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  have  adopted  one  or  the  other  of 
these  as  their  doctrinal  standard.  We  believe  also  that  it  is 
universally  conceded  that  these  two  systems  of  doctrine  are 
identical  in  all  essential  particulars. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  these,  or  either  of  them, 
separately  or  conjointly,  according  to  the  choice  of  each 
individual  denomination,  shall  be  the  recognised  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  Presbj-terian  union.  And  further,  we  suggest 
that  if  there  should  be  verbal  objections  to  these,  or  either 
of  them,  on  the  part  of  any,  or  if  an  individual  denomination 
should  prefer  some  other  Calvinistic  confession,  those  so 
objecting  or  preferring  should  be  received  into  the  union 
upon  the  basis  of  their  preferred  confession,  whenever  it 
shall  be  considered  tantamount,  by  the  others  joining  in  the 
union,  to  the  basis  already  indicated. 

The  object,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  is  to  associate 
and  unite  all  those  who  are  already  one  in  the  faith,  as  to  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  grace  and  the  doctrines  and  use  of 
the  holy  sacraments.  This  simple  object  being  kept  in  view, 
we  think  there  could  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  determining 
the  doctrinal  standard. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  details  of  government,  customs, 
usages,  &c.,  we  would  leave  everything  just  as  it  is.  Each 
denomination  should  maintain,  as  it  now  does,  its  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies  and  church  courts;  should  retain  its 
supreme  authority  over  its  existing  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  and  should  hold  possession  of  its  endowments 
and  all  vested  funds,  with  unrestricted  right  to  apply  them 
according  to  their  original  design.  Each  denomination 
should  continue  to  regulate  its  own  order  of  worship  without 
interference,  and  have  the  right  to  decide  finally  upon  all 
applications  for  individual  or  ministerial  communion.   Each 
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denomination  should  retain  its  distinctive  name  and  title 
at  its  own  pleasure,  and  so  much  of  its  own  constitution 
as  relates  to  its  internal  affairs,  and  does  not  conflict  with 
the  terms  of  union. 

Thirdly,  we  would  erect  a  Synodical  Assembly,  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  constituent 
denominations,  which  should  have  a  supreme  federal  autho- 
rity in  all  matters  which  should  be  submitted  to  it  according 
to  the  Constitution  of  Union.  The  boards  or  committees  of 
domestic  and  foreign  missions,  of  education,  of  publication, 
of  church  building,  &c.  (composed  also  of  members  from 
each  of  the  constituent  denominations),  should  be  directly 
responsible  to  this  synodical  assembly,  and  subject  to  its 
authority.  These  boards,  directed  by  just  and  equable 
constitutions,  would  be  able  to  prevent  all  clashing  of  de- 
nominational interests,  and  direct  the  whole  force  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  where  it  may  be  most  effectual 
in  the  service  of  our  Master,  Jesus.  So  should  we  no 
longer  present  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  divided  and  dis- 
tracted partizans,  as  often  hindering  as  helping  each  other 
in  the  common  cause ;  but  we  should  move  forth  as  one 
mighty  phalanx  in  the  service  of  our  King  and  Captain, 
Jesus. 

We  will  attempt  no  further  details  of  our  plan,  leaving 
that  for  the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  wisdom  and 
talent. 

We  have  given  utterance  to  these  suggestions  under  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Master  and  Lord,  whose 
greater  glory  is  our  only  object  and  end,  and  with  a  long- 
felt  conviction  that  the  Presbyterian  church  is  falling  far 
short  of  her  mission,  and  wasting  much  of  her  strength  by  . 
reason  of  divided  counsels. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  several  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions are  now  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  original 
American  colonies — friendly  indeed  toward  each  other,  in 
the  main,  yet  suffering  liability  to  weakness,  and  jealousies, 
and  conflicting  interests  for  want  of  a  federal  union,  and 
needing  only  that  to  become  a  mighty  power  in  the  world. 

The  Presbyterian  church  claims  to  be  eminently  republi- 
can in  its  form  of  government.  Can  she  not  learn  a  lesson 
in  this  matter  from  the  children  of  this  world,  who  are  in 
their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light  ?  Our  ses- 
sions or  consistories,  or  presbyteries  or  classes,  our  parti- 
cular and  general  assemblies  or  synods — these  correspond  to 
the  graduated  steps  of  government  and  authority  in  the 
individual  States.  If  a  federal  congress  over  all  gave  unity 
and  strength  to  our  nation,  and  caused  symmetry  and  power 
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to  spring  out  of  political  chaos,  why  should  not  a  similar 
arrangement  do  as  much,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  for  the 
Presbyterian  (i.  e.  republican)  church  of  Christ  ? 

Here  we   leave  our  suggestions  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  love  our  Lord  and  his  cause. 


Art.  VII. — Psalms  and  Hymns.* 

OF  devotional  manuals  there  is  none  to  compare  with  the 
Psalter.  It  is  at  once  the  best  of  hymn-books  and  the 
best  of  prayer-books. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  it  is  a  book 
of  prayers,  although  the  very  titles  of  some  of  the  psalms 
remind  us  that  they  are  "  prayers  "  of  Moses  (xc),  or  David 
(xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  cxlii.),  or  some  one  unknown  (cii.) ;  and  the 
second  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  book  concludes,  "  The 
prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended  "  (Ixxii.  20). 
But  even  without  any  such  indication,  we  have  only  to  open 
at  any  page  and  judge  for  ourselves.  There  is  scarcely  a 
sentence  which  is  not  adoration,  or  thanksgiving,  or  confes- 
sion of  sin,  supplication  for  the  worshipper  himself  or  inter- 
cession for  others ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  scarcely  a  sen- 
tence which  may  not  be  used  in  prayer. 

But,  looking  a  little  more  closely,  we  see  that  these 
prayers  are  poetical.  Most  of  the  New  Testament  prayers 
are  prose.  When  Peter  and  the  hundred  and  twenty  prayed, 
"  Thou,  Lord,  who  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  shew 
whether  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen,  that  he  may  take 
part  in  this  ministry,"  the  expression  is  prose ;  and  so  is  it 
in  the  prayers  scattered  through  the  apostolical  epistles,  and 
in  those  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  culminating  in  that 

*  The  session  of  a  presbyterian  congregation  in  London  having  agreed  to 
superadd  to  the  psalms  and  paraphrases  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  small 
collection  of  hymns,  authorised  by  the  English  Synod,  strong  opposition  was 
offered  by  some  members  of  the  church.  A  few  expressed  conscientious 
objections  against  using  in  the  praises  of  God  anything  except  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  others  deprecated  any  addition  to  the  "time-honoured  para- 
phrases." This  drew  forth  a  discourse  on  the  subject,  which  occupies  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  following  article,  to  which  is  subjoined  the  essence  of  two 
lectures  afterwards  given.  A  few  alterations  might  have  given  them  a 
dissertational  aspect;  but  as  nothing  could  change  them  into  a  regular 
treatise,  the  author  has  deemed  it  fair  to  the  reader  and  to  himself  to  retain 
the  original  form  of  a  spoken  address. 
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specimen,  august  and  unapproachable,  when  he  "  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,"  and  for  once  the  intercessions  of  the 
Great  High  Priest  were  overheard  by  earthly  listeners.  All 
these,  however  stately,  are  in  that  form  of  speech,  free  and 
unconfined,  which  we  call  prose,  and  which  is  used  on  all 
ordinary  occasions ;  but  when  we  look  at  a  psalm,  even  in 
the  poorest  translation,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  poetry. 
Not  only  are  the  imagery  and  diction  those  of  excited  imagi- 
nation, but  the  sentences  are  measured.  Leaving  out  a  few 
which  may  be  called  personal  meditations,  most  of  the 
Psalms  are  addressed  to  the  Most  High ;  and  all  such, 
whether  they  be  mainly  confessions,  supplications,  or 
thanksgivings,  are,  to  all  intents,  -poetical  prayers. 

All  poetry,  however,  is  not  meant  to  be  sung.  The 
"Paradise  Lost "  is  a  poem,  and  so  is  the  "  Fairy  Queen," 
but  nobody  sings  the  one  or  the  other.  They  answer  every 
purpose  if  they  are  either  read  or  recited ;  and  so  with 
many  short  effusions,  such  as  sonnets  and  epigrams : 
although  metrical  and  often  sufficiently  melodious,  in  order 
to  do  them  justice  there  is  no  need  to  chant  or  to  sing  them. 
There  is  a  class  of  compositions,  however,  with  which  it  is 
entirely  different.  The  odes  of  Dry  den  and  Gray,  and  the 
songs  of  many  of  our  popular  minstrels,  you  know  at  once 
and  they  themselves  tell  you  that  they  were  intended  for 
/music.  They  are  not  complete  till  united  to  their  appro- 
priate air  or  tune ;  and  if  you  cannot  get  them  played  or 
sung,  you  try  as  well  as  you  can  to  make  melody  for  them 
**  in  your  heart." 

The  Psalms  are  such  poems.  They  are  not  like  the  book 
of  Job,  which,  although  poetical,  does  not  reg[uire  a  tuneful 
accompaniment.  Essentially  and  avowedly,  the  Psalms  are 
intended  for  music.  They  are  not  only  poetical  prayers,  but 
for  the  greater  part  they  are  prayers  intended  to  he  sung. 
Originally,  its  no  one  denies,  many  of  them  were  accom- 
panied by  the  harp  of  the  Psalmist,  and  started  from  the 
strings  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance  ;  and  a  few  of  them 
still  carry  in  their  structure  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  or  the 
thrill  of  the  trumpet,  with  which,  on  some  great  Hebrew 
festival,  the  glorious  lyric  first  was  launched  and  floated  off 
imperishable  on  the  tide  of  sacred  song.  Still,  stringed 
Instrument  or  none,  no  one  can  question  that  the  Psalms, 
as  originally  indited,  are  devotional  compositions,  intended 
to  be  chanted  or  sung,  or  uttered  with  musical  modulation 
of  some  kind  or  other. 

"  Prayers  or  devotional  compositions  intended  to  be 
sung."  If  we  think  of  them  as  simply  sung,  the  best  name 
for  them  is  "  hymns,"  or  "  odes,"  or  spiritual  "  songs  " — 
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names  which  are  given  to  many  of  them  in  the  Greek  trans- 
lation, and  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament 
itself.  But  if  you  do  not  like  to  let  go  the  idea  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  or  do  not  adopt  the  Hebrew 
Tehillim  or  "  Praises,"  then  the  right  name  is  "psalms," 
or  sacred  lyrics — poems  meant  for  the  musician  on  stringed 
instruments. 

And  what  we  said  at  the  beginning  we  now  repeat.  If  the 
best  of  prayer-books,  this  Hebrew  Psalter  is  also  the  best  of 
hymn-books.  Of  all  devotion,  whether  sung  or  spoken,  it  is 
the  model  at  once  the  sublimest  and  the  safest,  at  once  the 
most  exalted  and  most  sober.  It  is  the  only  entire  book  in 
the  Bible  which  God  has  given  expressly  to  aid  and  guide 
the  worship  of  man  ;  and  whilst  some  of  its  strains  come 
down  to  the  cradle,  others  ascend  to  a  height  of  enraptured 
communion  where  for  a  higher  note  a  seraph's  voice  would 
be  needed  and  angels  take  up  the  chorus.  And  whilst 
adapted  to  every  capacity,  in  its  range  of  experience  it 
includes  every  case,  from  the  depths  of  penitential  remorse 
to  the  fullest  and  most  exulting  realisation  of  God's  friend- 
ship. And  if  the  most  comprehensive  of  manuals,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  withal  the  most  catholic.  No  sect 
refuses  it,  and  none  can  monopolise  it.  The  Episcopalian 
chants  it  in  his  cathedral,  and  the  Nonconformist  in  his 
chapel ;  the  Quaker  reads  it  in  his  closet,  and  its  antiphonies 
re-echo  in  the  imperial  sanctuaries  of  Moscow  and  Vienna  ; 
and  just  as  the  hunted  covenanters  sang  it  on  the  hills  of 
Scotland  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Jew  still  sings  it  in  the 
synagogues  of  London.  "  Its  pages  have  often  been  blotted 
with  the  tears  of  those  whom  others  deemed  hard  and  cold,  and 
whom  they  treated  with  suspicion  or  contempt.  Its  words 
have  gone  up  to  God,  mingled  with  the  sighs,  or  scarcely 
uttered  in  the  heart-broken  anguish  of  those  whom  Pharisees 
called  sinnerSjOf  those  whom  Christians  denounced  as  heretics 
or  infidels,  but  who  loved  God  and  truth  above  all  things 
else.  Surely  it  is  holy  ground.  We  cannot  pray  the  psalms 
without  realising  in  a  very  special  manner  the  communion 
of  saints,  the  oneness  of  the  church  militant  and  the  church 
triumphant.  We  cannot  pray  the  psalms  without  having 
our  hearts  opened,  our  affections  enlarged,  our  thoughts 
drawn  heavenward.  He  who  can  pray  them  best  is  nearest 
to  God,  knows  most  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  ripest  for 
heaven."* 

Such  are  our  views  regarding  the  Psalter.     For  both  praise 
and  prayer,  for  the  worship  of  God  whether  sung  or  spoken, 

Perowne  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  pp.  1,  li. 
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we  believe  that  it  is  not  only  the  best  model,  but  that  it  con- 
tains the  best  materials.  But  whilst  we  feel  free  to  sing  it 
as  well  as  to  say  it ;  and  farther,  whilst  we  feel  free  to  utter 
prayers  both  in  prose  and  verse  over  and  above  those  con- 
tained in  the  Psalter ;  it  is  only  right  to  acknowledge  that  on 
both  points  some  good  men  have  held  an  opposite  view. 
Taking  their  stand  on  the  ground  that  there  should  be 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  church  for  which  there  is  no 
positive  New  Testament  precept  or  precedent,  many  of  our 
Baptist  brethren  used  to  hold  that,  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion, there  should  be  no  singing  of  any  sort,  neither  psalms 
nor  hymns  ;  and,  taking  their  stand  on  a  cognate  principle, 
some  Presbyterians  still  hold  that  nothing  should  be  sung 
except  the  Old  Testament  psalms. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  there  was  ever  any  body 
of  Christians  besides  the  Friends  or  Quakers  who  objected 
to  singing  altogether ;  but  two  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no 
singing  nor  music  of  any  sort  in  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Eng- 
land. You  would  be  apt  to  think  it  must  have  been  a  cold 
and  comfortless  service :  but  the  good  men  were  conscientious. 
They  had  paid  far  more  for  their  principles  than  we  are  ever 
likely  to  do.  They  were  familiar  with  prisons  and  pillories, 
and  had  many  of  them  been  stripped  of  their  earthly  all  in 
maintaining  their  great  principle  of  "Nothing  in  the  church 
of  Christ  for  which  you  have  not  Christ's  command."  And 
they  knew  of  no  command  for  congregational  singing.  They 
objected  to  the  Psalms  as  part  of  the  old  ceremonial  wor- 
ship, and  asked,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  such  beggarly 
elements  as  blowing  trumpets  at  new  moons,  or  praising 
with  the  timbrel  and  dance  ?  These  psalms  and  this  sing- 
ing or  playing  might  do  for  the  church's  infancy ;  but  now 
that  we  are  of  full  age,  let  us  put  away  these  childish  things. 
After  Christ  has  commanded  us,  '  Love  your  enemies,  pray 
for  them  that  persecute  you,'  are  we  to  cry,  '  As  he  loved 
cursing,  so  let  it  come  unto  him ;  let  it  come  into  his  bowels 
like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his  bones  ?'  "  Then  they  said 
there  was  no  need  for  singing  ;  anything  in  the  Psalms  which 
was  fit  for  prayer  or  praise  could  as  well  be  spoken  as  sung. 
Nor  was  it  of  any  use  to  quote  either  example  or  precept. 
If  you  turned  to  the  text,  Eph.  v.  19,  "  Speaking  to  your- 
selves in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and 
making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord,"  they  smiled  at 
your  simplicity :  "  Yes,  you  may  speak  them  as  much  as  you 
please,  so  long  as  it  is  in  your  heart,  and  in  your  heart  only, 
that  you  sing  and  make  melody  :  speak  to  your  brethren  and 
sing  to  the  Lord."  And  it  was  equally  in  vain  that  you 
appealed  to  example.     If  you  said.  Our  Lord  and  his  dis- 
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ciples  sang  a  hymn  in  the  guest-chamber,  "  True,  but  they 
began  with  the  Passover."  If  you  urged,  "And  Paul  and 
Silas  sang  praises,"  they  retorted,  "  In  prison."  And  in  the 
Revelation  the  redeemed  are  represented  as  praising  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain.  "  But  that  is  in  heaven,  or  at  all 
events  in  a  state  of  the  church  which  has  not  come  as  yet." 

Nor  wiU  it  do  to  denounce  these  men  as  pragmatical 
fanatics  or  narrow-minded  pretenders.  No  doubt  they  were 
men  of  strong  convictions  and  unyielding  temper,  but  they 
were  sincere.  For  a  Christian  to  offer  any  oblation  in  the 
church  which  Christ  had  not  expressly  authorised,  they 
believed  was  as  presumptuous  and  as  impious  as  it  would  have 
been  for  a  Jew  to  come  before  the  Lord  with  swine's  flesh  ; 
and  although  you  might  have  been  angry  at  their  obstinacy, 
you  could  not  have  altered  their  opinion.  But  it  would  have 
been  wrong  to  be  angry.  They  were  in  earnest.  They  had 
something  to  say  for  themselves.  On  the  ground  which 
they  occupied  they  believed  themselves  impregnable,  and  we 
incline  to  think  that  they  were.  We  doubt  if  their  argu- 
ments have  ever  yet  been  refuted.  We  need  not  say  that  we 
do  not  agree  in  their  conclusion ;  but  we  deem  it  an  instruc- 
tive fact,  that  here  in  England  there  was  not  long  ago  a 
large  body  of  God-fearing  men,  sound  theologians,  for  the 
most  part  rigid  Calvinists,  who  deemed  it  unscriptural  and 
sinful  to  sing  God's  praises  in  the  great  congregation. 
Eliezer  or  Aaron  would  as  soon  have  consented  to  offer  on 
the  brazen  altar  a  dog  or  a  sow,  as  some  of  them  would  have 
agreed  to  sing  in  their  place  of  assembly,  "  I  to  the  hills," 
or  "  The  Lord's  my  Shepherd." 

Their  arguments  were  not  easily  answered,  but  their 
scruples  have  disappeared.  Many  of  the  good  men  never 
were  convinced,  and  never  gave  in  ;  and  when  in  the  leading 
church  in  Southwark,  after  twenty  years  of  argument  and 
effort,  Benjamin  Keach  established  singing,  a  minority 
withdrew  and  took  refuge,  if  not  in  a  silent  church,  at 
least  in  a  songless  sanctuary.* 

•  "  In  the  year  1691,  Mr  Keach  was  engaged  in  another  controversy  with  the 
Baptists,  about  singing  the  praises  of  God  in  the  assembly  for  public  worship. 
And  though  he  had  very  great  success  therein,  yet  it  brought  upon  him  much 
trouble  and  ill  will.  When  he  was  convinced  that  singing  the  praises  of  God 
was  a  holy  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  laboured  earnestly  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  prudence  and  caution  to  convince  his  people  thereof ;  and  first  obtained 
their  consent  to  the  practice  of  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  had  but  two  of  the  brethren  in  his  church  that  opposed  him 
therein,  of  whom  he  says,  '  That  one  of  them  soon  brought  a  great  reproach 
upon  religion  by  immoral  actions,  and  came  to  nothing ;  and  the  other  some 
time  after  turned  Quaker,  and  to  my  face  denied  the  resurrection  of  his  body.' 
After  his  church  had  continued  in  this  practice  about  six  years,  they  further 
assented  to  practise  the  same  on  public  thanksgiving  days,  and  continued 
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But  influences  were  at  work  far  mightier  than  Benjamin 
Keach,  or  any  human  advocate  of  psalm- singing.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  sanctified  good  sense ;  "  not  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,"  but  the  wisdom  of  a  better:  that  fulness  of  light 
which  comes  sooner  or  later  to  the  single  eye — that  moral 
invigoration  which,  by  elevating  the  spiritual  stature,  en- 
larges the  theological  horizon.  And  partly  the  result  of 
English  sense  softening  good  men's  crotchets,  partly  the  re- 
sult of  that  great  awakening  of  which  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
were  the  instruments,  and  which  left  no  church  uninfluenced, 
the  closed  lips  were  opened,  and  roofs  unaccustomed  to  the 
voice  of  psalms  resounded  with  God's  praise.  And  could 
the  good  men  who  sighed  over  the  diluted  worship  of  their 
day,  and  the  return  to  Hebrew  rags  as  signs  of  departing 
spirituality, — could  they  rejoin  their  descendants  in  South- 
wark,  and  resume  their  membership  in  the  self-same  church 
now  worshipping  in  Park  Street  or  the  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle, they  would  find  neither  popery  in  the  pews  nor  Juda- 
ism in  the  pulpit :  and  peradventure  as  they  came  into  the 
assembly,  and  from  four  thousand  voices  heard  "All  people," 
or  its  companion  version,  "  From  all  that  dwell  beneath  the 
skies,"  they  might  catch  the  contagion,  and  confessing  that 
of  a  truth  God  is  there, — even  Isaac  Marlow  might  join  the 
singers.* 

In  the  same  way,  and  on  a  kindred  principle,  there  are 

therein  about  fourteen  years  ;  and  then,  by  a  regular  act  of  the  church,  in  a 
solemn  manner  agreed  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  on  every  Lord's  day,  except- 
ing about  five  or  six  persons  that  dissented  therefrom ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
was  the  first  church  of  the  Baptists  that  thus  practised  this  holy  ordinance." — 
Crosby's  History  of  the  English  Baptists  (1740),  vol.  iv.  p.  298. 

"  The  discontent  of  those  few  (too  much  to  be  feared  creatures  of  Mr  Marlow) 
drew  over  some  others  in  the  church  to  join  with  them,  and  wrought  up  their 
uneasiness  to  that  pitch  that  at  last  a  separation  ensued  ;  and  thereupon 
another  church  was  founded  on  the  same  principles,  singing  only  excepted,  which, 
through  time-and  the  succession  of  pastors  is  now  become  a  credible  church, 
and  did  disuse  singing  the  praises  of  God  in  their  assembly  for  public  worship, 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Edward  Wall  in,  they  chose  Mr  West  to  be 
their  pastor,  who  made  it  one  condition  of  his  acceptance,  that  they  should 
.  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  their  assembly  for  public  worship,  with  which  they 
complied,  and  now  practise  accordingly." — Id.  ibidem. 

*  The  question  was  "  Whether  Jesus  Christ,  as  mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant,  hath  commanded  his  churches  under  the  gospel,  in  all  their  assem- 
blies, to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David,  as  translated  into  metre  and  musical 
rhyme,  with  tunable  and  conjoined  voices  of  all  the  people  together,  as  a 
church  ordinance,  or  any  other  songs  or  hymns  that  are  so  composed,  to  be 
sung  in  rhyme,  by  a  prelimited  and  set  form  of  words  ?"  See  "  Brief  Ani- 
madversions upon  Mr  Allan's  Essay,"  by  William  Russel,  Doctor  in  Physic, 
1696.  The  negative  was  practically  maintained  by  the  Baptist  churches  of 
that  period,  and  was  ably  (and  very  angrily)  advocated  by  Isaac  Marlow  in 
his  "  Truth  soberly  defended,''  1692,  and  his  "  Controversie  of  Singing  brought 
to  an  end,"  1696;  by  R.  C.  [Claridge]  in  his  "Answer  to  Richard  Allen's 
Essay,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  singing  of  Psalms  is  a  Christian 
duty,"  1 697  ;  and  by  the  aforesaid  Dr  Russel.     The  "  innovators  "  were  led 
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still  some  Presbyterians  who  think  that,  in  the  worship  of 
the  great  congregation,  although  there  ought  to  be  singing, 
nothing  should  be  sung  except  the  Old  Testament  Psalms. 
They  say  that  the  Bible  contains  an  inspired  manual  of 
praise,  which  is  quite  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  that,  had 
more  been  needful,  more  would  have  been  given  ;  and  as  it 
is  will  worship  to  offer  to  God  anything  which  is  not  of  his 
own  appointing,  they  say  it  is  a  sin  to  sing  anything  but  the 
actual  songs  of  Zion. 

Well,  as  the  practice  of  this  congregation  has  all  along 
departed  from  this  principle,  I  feel  bound  to  offer  a  brief 
apology  for  it.  The  staple  of  our  praise  has  all  along  been 
the  songs  of  Zion  ;  but  these  we  have  supplemented  to  some 
extent  by  modern  hymns.  True,  they  are  called  "Trans- 
lations and  Paraphrases  in  verse  of  several  passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture  : "  but  not  one  of  them  is  a  translation  or 
paraphrase  from  David's  Psalms;  so  all  the  sixty-seven  are 
a  pure  addition  to  the  Psalter.  Again:  it  is  a  mere  fallacy  to 
call  some  of  them  either  paraphrases  or  translations  :  they 
are  simple  expansions  of  some  scriptural  thought  or  phrase, 
and  some  of  the  most  popular  are  to  all  intents  hymns,  with 
a  scriptural  motto :  such  as 

"  Hark,  the  glad  sound." — Par.  xxxix. 

"  Behold  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross." — Par.  xliv. 

"  Pm  not  ashamed  to  own  my  Lord." — Par.  liv. 

— besides  those  at  the  end,  which  are  so  often  sung,  and 
which  are  hymns  without  disguise  : 

"  When  all  Thy  mercies,  0  my  God." — Hymn  i. 

"  Blest  morning !  whose  first  dawning  rays." — Hymn  iv. 

Like  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  many  of  us  were  born, 
and  like  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  all  similar  churches  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  we  use  a  supplement  to  the  Old  Testament  psal- 
mody; and  now  that  I  find  that  there  are  several  who  object  to 
hymns  altogether,  I  shall  offer  a  short  statement  on  behalf 
oi"  the  custom  which  has  all  along  obtained  amongst  us. 

I  think  I  can  enter  into  your  feelings.  Coming  from  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Churches,  or  from  similiar  communi- 
on by  Benjamin  Keach  in  his  "  Breach  repaired  in  God's  Worship  :  or  singing 
of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  proved  to  be  an  holy  ordinance  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  1691  ;  by  Kichard  Alien  in  an  "  Essay  to  prove  singing  of 
Psalms  a  Christian  Duty,"  and  a  "  Brief  Vindication  "  of  the  same,  1G96  ;  and 
by  E.  H.  in  his  "  Scripture  Proof  for  Singing  of  Scripture  Psalms,"  1696.  As 
late  as  1708,  the  controversy  still  smouldered ;  and  in  the  Eastcheap  Lecture  of 
tliat  year  there  is  a  discourse  by  Thomas  Reynolds  answering  "  Objections  to 
the  Duty  of  Siaging." 
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ties,  you  feel  our  Paraphrases  painful.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  Synod's  Supplement  at  all ;  but  to  one  who  has  all 
his  life  been  limited  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  hymns  like  "  0 
God  of  Bethel,"  and  "To  Him  that  loved  the  souls  of  men," 
are  uncomfortable.  You  do  not  feel  at  once  free  to  sing 
them.  They  are  new  to  you.  You  have  not  been  used  to 
them.  They  are  not  taken  out  of  the  one  book  of  the  Bible 
which  alone  you  and  your  fathers  have  used  in  worship,  and 
you  question  if  to  the  Lord  they  be  a  pleasing  sacrifice. 
Your  scruple  is  one  that  I  respect ;  and  whether  you  can 
join  me  or  not,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  make  you  under- 
stand the  reason  why  we  do  not  share  it. 

1.  First  of  all,  we  are  agreed  in  loving  the  Psalms,  and 
loving  them  dearly,  and  I  think  it  right  to  sing  them.  But 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  either  the  Old  Testament  saints,  or 
New  Testament  believers,  were  restricted  to  the  Psalms  of 
David.  Was  Habakkuk  wrong  when  he  sang  that  glorious 
psalm  or  prayer  which  concludes  his  prophecy ;  or  Isaiah 
when  he  poured  out  one  after  another  of  those  magnificent 
hymns  which  make  the  half  of  his  writings  a  poetical  gospel  ? 
Was  Mary  wrong  when  her  soul  magnified  the  Lord ;  or 
Simeon  when  the  sight  of  the  great  salvation  made  him  con- 
tent to  go  ?  "  No,"  you  say,  *'  they  were  inspired,  and  that 
is  no  justification  for  us  who  are  uninspired."  I  think  it 
is,  so  far.  If  their  words  were  inspired  they  cannot  be  bad 
words,  and  if  they  were  happening  to  fit  my  frame  of  mind  at 
any  time,  I  should  not  fear  to  offend  God  by  taking  up  such 
words  and  making  them  the  vehicle  of  my  own  feelings.  That 
is  to  say,  just  as,  in  order  to  sing  the  Hebrew  Psalms, 
I  feel  it  no  sin  to  put  them  into  English  metre,  so  I  see  no 
sin  in  putting  into  verse  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  or  the^ 
doxology  of  John,  and  singing  them  when  I  find  them  the 
word  in  season.  If  you  could  go  along  with  me  this  length, 
it  would  take  in  many  of  the  Scotch  Translations  and  our 
English  Supplement. 

2.  Again :  In  singing  a  psalm,  you  will  sometimes  bring 
together  for  some  purpose  a  verse  at  the  beginning,  and 
another  near  the  middle  or  the  end ;  and  sometimes,  to  throw 
light  on  a  psalm,  you  will  quote  a  text  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  will  even  add  some  note  or  comment  of  your  own ; 
and  you  don't  feel  that  you  are  doing  wrong.  You  don't  feel 
that  you  are  distorting  Scripture,  or  adding  to  the  words  of 
God.  For  example,  if  you  are  giving  out  the  close  of  the 
72d  psalm,  in  order  that  your  children  may  sing  with 
understanding,  you  tell  them  that  the  King's  Son  here 
means  the  Saviour ;  and  so  they  sing  right  joyfully, 

"  Mis  name  for  ever  shall  endure." 
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Another  good  man,  writing  a  book  of  devotional  poetry,  sets 
down, 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run  ;" 

and  although  I  cannot  call  his  poem  the  72d  psalm,  it 
answers  my  purpose  nearly  as  well.  It  just  puts  into  the 
forefront  what  you  subjoined  as  a  necessary  explanation; 
and  in  cottages  and  congregations  where  there  may  be  no 
one  to  open  the  sense,  it  will  exalt  the  prayer  for  Solomon 
into  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  will  not  do  to  call 
it  a  translation.  It  is  a  mosaic  made  up  of  a  psalm  and 
a  New  Testament  scripture  ;  and  such  a  mosaic  constitutes 
a  large  portion  of  the  best  hymns.  They  are  not  inspired, 
and  so  far  they  are  liable  to  error ;  but  in  as  far  as  they  are 
an  honest  and  successful  attempt  to  combine  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  we  do  not  scruple  to  sing  them.* 

3.  Once  more :  When  you  are  praying, — perhaps  in  the 
very  words  of  Scripture, — you  sometimes  use  an  expression 
80  emphatic,  that  you  cannot  help  dwelling  upon  it  for  long 
together,  till  its  various  aspects  and  phases  have  come  out 
and  impressed  your  mind.  If  some  seer  or  singer  has  done 
this  ready  to  hand,  I  find  it  a  help  to  devotion.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  Blair  for  bringing  out  the  fulness  of  "  'Tis  finished" 
(Par.  xliv.),  and  when  I  might  carelessly  slur  over  the  third 
petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  find  it  made  not  sentimental 
but  significant  by  that  recent  paraphrase, 

"  My  God,  my  Father,  while  I  stray." 

4.  Indeed,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  shall  be  frank  and 
confess  the  whole  truth.  There  is  little  which  is  fit  to  be 
prayed  by  the  great  congregation  which  might  not  also  be 
sung.  I  am  aware  that  some  good  men  hold  that  prayer 
should  be  in  words  wholly  Scriptural.  But  in  order  to  this 
a  good  memory  is  needful ;  and  if  it  is  not  to  sink  into  rote- 
work  or  routine,  there  is  farther  required  a  rare  degree  of 
the  realising  faculty.  I  cannot  tell  it  accurately,  but  I  have 
heard  of  a  godly  couple  whose  child  was  sick,  and  at  the 
point  of  death.  It  was  unusual  to  pray  together  except  at 
the  hour  of  **  exercise ; "  however,  in  her  distress,  the  mother 
prevailed  on  her  husband  to  kneel  down  at  the  bed-side  and 
"offer  a  word  of  prayer."  The  good  man's  prayers  were 
chiefly  taken  from  that  best  of  liturgies,  the  book  of  psalms, 
and  after  a  long  and  reverential  introduction  from  the  90th 

*  For  instance,  a  text  of  Scripture  might  be  set  down  over  against  every 
line  of  Oliver's  "  The  God  of  Abraham  praise,"  or  Gerhard's  "  Commit  thou 
all  thy  griefs." 
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and  elsewhere,  he  proceeded,  "  Lord,  turn  again  the  captivity 
of  Zion :  then  shall  our  mouth  be  j&Ued  with  laughter,  and 
our  tongue  with  singing."  And  as  he  was  proceeding,  "  Turn 
again  our  captivity,"  the  poor  agonised  mother  interrupted 
him,  "Eh,  man,  you  are  aye  drawn  out  for  thae  Jews;  but 
its  our  bairn  that's  deein'" — at  the  same  time  clasping  her 
hands  and  crying,  "  Lord,  help  us.  Oh  give  us  back  our 
darling,  if  it  be  Thy  holy  will ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  taken.  Oh 
take  him  to  Thyself."  And  fond  as  I  am  of  scriptural 
phrases  in  prayer,  I  am  fonder  still  of  reality.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  prayers  addressed  to  Christ  in  the  Gos- 
pels are  hardly  one  of  them  in  Old  Testament  language,  just 
as  the  New  Testament  songs  imbed  in  a  language  of  their 
own  Old  Testament  phrases.  With  wondrous  unity  of  sen- 
timent, and  an  all-pervasive  oneness  of  theme  and  Person, 
there  are  the  freshness,  the  variety,  the  naturalness  of  true 
and  earnest  spirits  coming  out  on  each  emergency  of  agony 
or  triumph  with  a  new  and  genuine  utterance. 

And  though  it  is  not  every  one  who,  for  his  own  new  need 
or  new  mercy,  can  make  his  own  new  song,  he  may  find 
what  he  wants  in  the  new  song  of  his  neighbour.  Thus  it 
often  happens  that,  at  a  period  of  awakening,  thousands  sing 
as  the  unwearying  utterance  of  their  faith  and  broken- 
heartedness,  "  Just  as  I  am,"  and  "  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus." 
And  whilst  the  Spirit  of  God  has  so  put  his  seal  on  those 
compositions,  that  good  men  have  even  broken  the  rules 
of  their  church  and  risked  all  consequences  rather  than 
during  times  of  refreshing  forego  such  responses  to  the 
gospel  invitation,  I  put  it  to  all  here  present,  if  at  the  great 
gospel  feast  you  have  found  any  incongruity  betwixt  the 
psalms  and  the  paraj^hrases  then  so  frequently  sung  ? 
Although,  like  a  pastoral  symphony,  "  The  Lord's  my  Shep- 
herd" may  be  a  delightful  prelude,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
book  of  Psalms  which  describes  the  first  communion  like 

"  'Twaa  on  that  night  when  doomed  to  know." — Par.  xxxv. 

and  though  the  full  heart  of  gratitude  may  overflow  in  "  0  thou 
my  soul,  bless  God  the  Lord,"  it  completes  the  fellowship, 
joining  earth  to  heaven,  and  ending  with  the  glorified  Master, 
to  conclude, 

"  Hark !  how  the  adoring  hosts  ahove, 
With  songs  surround  the  throne." — Par.  Ixv. 

And  if  there  be  any  time  more  hushed  and  sacred,  it  is 
the  hour  when  the  warned  spirit  is  waiting  till  the  doors 
open  and  usher  it  into  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Not  to  quote  hundreds  of  instances,  it  was  so  ordered  in  the 
providence  of  God  that  in  that  solemn  ante-chamber,  althougk 
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in  space  somewhat  severed  and  unknown  to  one  another, 
were  on  the  same  short  dim  day  of  a  not  distant  December 
expecting  their  summons,  two  men  of  mark  in  our  land. 
The  one  was  Prince  Albert.  Next  to  a  kindred  strain  which 
he  had  learned  in  the  fatherland,  the  words  which  he  is  said 
to  have  repeated  the  oftenest  were, 

"  While  I  draw  this  fleeting  hreath, 
Wheu  my  eyes  shall  close  in  death ; 
When  1  soar  to  worlds  unknown, 
See  Thee  on  the  judgment  throne ; 
Kock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

The  other  was  a  prince  in  Israel — a  man  who  did  as  much 
for  the  Presbyterian  cause  in  Scotland  as  Prince  Albert  had 
done  for  the  peaceful  arts  in  England.  Never  was  there  a 
theologian  more  masterly,  nor  a  man  more  remote  from  mere 
sentiment ;  but  although  he  dearly  loved  the  Psalms  of  David, 
he  also  loved  the  new  songs  which  follow ;  and  parting  with 
his  colleagues,  his  farewell  was  conveyed  in  the  words  of 
one  of  them — words  which  are  now  for  ever  blended  with 
the  memory  of  Principal  Cunningham  : 

"  A  few  short  years  of  evil  past, 
We  reach  the  happy  shore. 
Where  death-divided  friends  at  last 
Shall  meet  to  part  no  more." 

If  I  might  for  an  instant  return  to  my  respected  friend 
who  scruples  to  use  anything  in  addition  to  the  Psalms,  I 
would  ask.  Does  it  never  strike  you  as  a  strange  test  of 
spirituality,  that  you  should  sing  on  for  fifty  years  without 
once  mentioning  Immanuel,  the  Eock  of  Ages,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  the  Eesurrection  and  the  Life  ?  Is  it  not  a  strange 
token  of  growth  in  grace  and  in  meetness  for  heaven,  that 
you  should  have  been  singing  all  this  time  without  having 
yet  come  to  the  name  of  Jesus  ?  How  would  you  like  if 
every  sermon — or  if  even  one— -were  constructed  on  the 
pattern  of  your  habitual  praise,  and  never  once  named  the 
name  that  is  above  every  other  ?  And  in  all  seriousness, 
will  it  do  to  leave  it  out  ?  '*  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing 
in  my  name,"  said  the  Lord  Jesus  to  good  men  who  up  to 
that  time  had  often  said  and  sung  the  Psalms;  "ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive."  Both  prayers  and  praises  need  to  be  pre- 
sented in  Jesus'  name ;  and  whilst,  blended  with  the  new 
songs  of  our  freer  economy,  the  Psalms  of  David  make  the 
noblest  substratum  for  Christian  worship,  they  seem  to  ask 
for  those  Christian  endings  and  New  Testament  doxologies 
which  in  our  old  and  original  Presbyterianism  were  attached 
to  them,  but  which,  under  the  plea  of  exclusive  adherence 
to  the  Psalter,  our  Arian   predecessors  lopped  off.      Nay, 
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does  it  never  strike  you  as  strange  that  this  part  of  your 
worship  should  have  nothing  distinctively  Christian  ?  If  a 
Jew,  an  unconverted  Jew,  were  coming  into  your  assembly, 
he  could  sing  every  word  that  you  sing;  and  so  could  a 
Unitarian ;  and  so,  for  aught  that  I  know,  could  a  Mussulman. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  Jews  and  Unitarians,  yes,  and  Moham- 
medans too,  are  monotheists  like  ourselves ;  and  let  us  be 
thankful  that  this  catholic  manual  comprehends  so  many ; 
but  don't  blame  me  if,  over  and  above,  I  sometimes  like  to 
sing  a  few  lines  of  distinctive  Christianity. 

I  have  tried  to  clear  this  point  and  make  it  plain,  for 
everything  hinges  upon  it.  If  it  is  not  sinful  to  add  to  Old 
Testament  psalmody,  then  in  any  given  instance  it  becomes 
a  question  of  mere  detail.  Is  the  proposed  hymn,  or  the 
proposed  selection,  one  which  I  can  accept  as  sufficiently 
sober,  sufficiently  sound,  sufficiently  scriptural  ?  or  is  it  so 
much  the  reverse,  that  I  am  bound  to  do  all  I  can  to  prevent 
my  fellow-worshippers  from  using  it  ?  Am  I,  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  looking  to  their  interest  as  well  as  my  own,  bound 
to  object  ? 

As  we  have  proceeded  all  these  years,  and  as  I  wish  to 
continue,  psalms  and  hymns  are  intermingled — the  name  of 
Jesus  shedding  fragrance  over  the  Hebrew  psalms,  and 
these  in  return  imparting  a  divine  depth  and  solidity  to 
what  might  otherwise  be  the  feeble  effusion  of  mere  human 
minstrelsy.  Whilst  a  hymn  is  being  sung,  a  friend  says,  he 
feels  cut  off  from  the  congregation.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  Christian  hymn  is  never  sung,  I  should  feel  as  if 
cut  off  from  my  Saviour.  And  it  is  on  this  ground  that  I 
feel  it  quite  cruel — a  great  but  unintentional  cruelty — that 
brethren  should  try  to  rob  us  of  a  privilege  which,  with  ex- 
ceptions quite  insignificant,  is  enjoyed  by  every  free  church 
in  Christendom.  Some  of  you  call  us  babes,  and  tell  us  that 
you  are  the  men  to  whom  belongeth  the  strong  meat  of  the 
Psalms.  So  be  it ;  but  if  you  are  so  strong,  you  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  us  who  are  so  weak.  When  we  have 
had  a  little  more  of  the  milk  of  hymns,  perhaps  we  shall  grow 
as  strong  as  you ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  it  would  be  manly 
and  benevolent  if  you  could  let  us  have  a  little  of  the  food 
convenient,  till  we  become,  like  you,  "of  full  years,  and 
fathers  in  Christ " — so  spiritually-minded  as  not  to  need  the 
milk  of  New  Testament  hymnology. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  friends,  I  have  now 
stated  my  views  on  this  subject — views  of  which  I  have  never 
made  a  secret,  and  from  which  I  have  never  varied.  The 
great  magazine  of  devotional  materials  I  believe  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  such  purposes  the  portion  pre-emi- 
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nent  I  believe  to  be  the  book  of  Psalms ;  but  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  not  even  the  Jew  was  bound  to  pray  or  to  sing  in 
words  wholly  biblical,  I  can  far  less  believe  that  Christ  has 
left  his  people  under  any  such  bondage.  Truths  are  eternal, 
but  events  and  experiences  are  ever  changing;  persons 
change,  and  the  world  changes,  and  churches  change,  and 
these  changing  events  and  experiences  call  for  new  presen- 
tations of  old  truths,  and  new  responses  to  the  truths  thus 
presented :  they  call  for  new  prayers  and  new  songs ;  and  so 
long  as  these  songs  and  prayers  are  after  the  pattern  shewed 
us  in  the  book,  so  long  as  they  are  scriptural  in  thought, 
sentiment,  and  tone,  we  are  not  tied  down  to  sentences  and 
syllables,  but  may  speak  and  sing  as  the  Spirit  gives  us 
utterance.  With  the  Confession  of  Faith,  I  believe  "  that 
there  are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  worship  of 
God,  which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and 
Christian  prudence."  And  just  as  a  dear  friend  of  my  own, 
who  had  hardly  ever  sung  anything  but  a  Hebrew  Psalm, 
or  rather  Scotch-Hebrew  Psalm,  in  his  life — as  he  had  not 
been  long  a  foreign  missionary,  till  he  found  that  if  the 
gospel  was  to  spread  in  China,  it  must  fly  on  the  wings  of 
music  and  metre,  and  for  the  worship  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians there  must  be  provided  Christian  hymns  ;  and  so  he 
set  manfully  to  work,  and  has  done  into  different  dialects, 
"  There  is  a  fountain,"  "  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come," 
"Jesus,  thy  blood  and  righteousness,"  and  a  whole  set  of 
our  English  favourites.  He  did  so,  as  our  Confession  dic- 
tates, in  the  exercise  of  a  Christian  prudence,  a  self-denying, 
because  sanctified,  common  sense.  And,  dear  friends,  if 
you  are  true  Presbyterians,  you  will  "  look  not  on  your  own 
things,  but  on  the  things  of  others."  You  will  come  to  the 
house  of  God,  not  merely  for  your  own  spiritual  enjoyment, 
but  with  a  desire  that  others  also  should  profit.  Even  though 
the  sermon  should  not  be  always  the  sort  of  thing  which  you 
like  to  hear,  you  will  be  tolerant  of  it,  and  perhaps  will  send 
up  a  prayer  for  a  blessing,  if  it  be  adapted  to  any  descrip- 
tion of  hearers.  And  if  you  really  wish  the  theology  and 
organisation  of  our  church  to  spread  in  this  great  realm  of 
England,  you  must  have  some  consideration  for  English 
tastes  and  usages  ;  and  if  our  English  brethren  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  Scotch  so  as  to  understand  your  minister, 
I  should  feel  it  a  graceful  courtesy  if  you  would  learn  a  few 
lively  tunes,  and  sing  a  few,  spiritual  songs,  so  as  to  make 
'  our  church  a  more  pleasant  Sabbath  home  for  English 
Presbyterian  worshippers. 

From  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  it  is  evident  that  "  new  songs"  were 
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amongst  the  contributions  whieh  members  of  the  church 
offered  to  the  common  fund  of  edification,  and  for  which 
they  were  sometimes  only  too  anxious  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
These  "  psalms,"  whether  improvised  or  prepared  before- 
hand, the  apostle  does  not  condemn.  In  days  of  fervour 
and  first  love,  it  was  only  natural  that  emotion  should  over- 
flow in  metrical  compositions  set  to  music;  but  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  proprieties  of  worship  should  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  church  should  have  the  power  of  deciding  what 
was  and  what  was  not  "  unto  edifying."  The  gift  of  sacred 
song  we  believe  still  lingers  in  the  church,  like  the  gift  of 
preaching  and  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  any  one  "  who  hath  a 
psalm"  may  publish  it ;  but  after  it  appears,  it  is  for  the 
church  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  adopted  and  sung,  or 
passed  over  sub  silentio. 

Of  Christian  hymns  the  New  Testament  contains  only  a 
single  specimen.  Rev.  v.  9 ;  but  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  the  apostle  John,  in  his  famous  epistle  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  giving  an  account  of  the  Christians  and 
their  customs,  the  younger  Pliny  mentions  it  as  one  of  their 
usages,  to  "  assemble  early  in  the  morning,  and  sing  among 
themselves  alternately  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  God."*  To 
this  epistle  much  value  is  attached,  as  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  historical  evidences  ;  but  if  it  is  good  for  any- 
'  thing  it  clearly  shews  that,  just  as  the  Jews  were  wont  to 
sing  hymns  to  Jehovah,  and  just  as  the  heathen  were  wont 
to  sing  to  Phoebus  and  Zeus,  so  the  Bithynian  believers,  to 
whom  Peter  addressed  his  first  epistle,  were  wont  to  sing 
hymns  to  Jesus  Christ. 

These  hymns  would  inevitably  be  constructed  in  metres 
with  which  the  different  nationalities  were  already  familiar,  • 
and  would  most  likely  be  adapted  to  well-known  tunes.  If 
there  were  any  modification,  it  would  be  from  the  influence 
exerted  by-Hebrew  metre  and  music  in  communities  whose 
first  teachers  were  Jews,  and  whose  minds  were  full  of  the 
sacred  Hebrew  poetry.  Of  these  we  find  traces  in  the 
earliest  specimens.  There  is  probably  no  older  Christian 
song  than  that  morning  hymn,  sometimes  called  "  Hymnus 
Angelicus,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  used  as 
early  as  the  third  century.  Eemarkable  for  nothing  but  its 
earnest  simplicity,  it  is  purely  Christian,  without  any  tinc- 


*  "  Affirmabant  hanc  fuisse  summam  vel  ciilpae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod 
essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo, 
dicere  secum,  invicem,"  &c. — C.  Plinii  Epistol.  lib.  x.  97.  "  JJicere  seoum 
invicem, »'.  e.,  una,  idque  a//,ai^xiusy — Schoefer. 
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ture  of  Gnosticism  or  popery,  and  might  well  have  been 
sung  by  Bithjmian  worshippers  in  the  days  of  Trajan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Greek  prosody,  it  is  quite  irregular; 
and  with  its  manifest  tendency  to  Hebrew  parallelism,  it  is 
precisely  the  sort  i^of  "psalm"  which,  in  a  Greco- Judaic 
church  like  Corinth,'  one  of  the  worshippers  might  have  sung; 
and  just  because  of  its  directness  and  simplicity  laying  hold 
of  ail  hearts,  it  was  treasured  up  and  carried  off  and  re- 
peated, till  it  became  a  standard  hymn,  and  circulating 
through  many  lands  it  has  come  down  to  us  through  several 
channels. 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace, 
Good  will  towards  men. 
We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee, 
We  worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee, 
We  give  Thee  thanks  for  Thy'great  glory. 
0  Lord,  Heavenly  King, 
0  God,  Father  almighty, 
O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thou  Son  only-begotten, 
And  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father, 

Who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer. 

Thou  who  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

For  Thou  only  art  holy,  Thou  only  art  the  Lord, 

Jesus  Christ,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.    Amen."  * 

Greek  hymns  are  not  numerous ;  for  Greece  gave  to  the 
gospel  no  Pindar,  no  Sappho.  It  was  otherwise  with  a 
country  the  nearest  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  which  is  more 
identified  with  early  missions  than  any  other.  It  was  at 
Antioch  that  "the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians," 

*  The  following  is  the  original,  and  an  excellent  metrical  translation  by  tl>c 
Rer.  Henry  M.  Gunn  will  be  found  in  "  Excelsior  "  vol.  v.,  p.  249. 

'T/JLVos  iu6ivog. 

K(c)  tx)  yris  tl^rifv, 
'E»  a'tS^uToif  itiiexlec' 
Aitavftiv  ffl,   luXeyovfiit  ft, 
Xlftf*u*evfLiv  ffi,  "io^cXtytuftif  n, 
Eii^afimZfiU  ffti  S/a  rn'»  //.lydkri*  cau  2«|«y, 
Ki/f/f   ^ttfiXiv  imu^atit, 

Kt/^ii   VII  yKovsysmy,   'l»feu  X^dfri, 

Kai  ayitt   Utivfia' 

Kv^n   i   Bios,   t  el/iye{   raZ   &laZ,   a   vle{   <rau   Xlttr^if, 
O  a'^uv   Ta;   afta^riaf   raZ  xirfiou,   tXirivai  riftSs' 
O  aiauD  Tat  a./ta(Tlas   fad  xiffieu,  Xfitit^eci  riiv  iitmt  nitSt. 

'O  Kuiriutyai   \i   SiJ/a   raZ   UxTfOf,   iX'mfat  fiftif' 
Otj  fu    II  ftinai  uyias,  ch  u  /tayas  »v^ia(, 

'itiraZf   Xoirraf,   I'lf  iij^u*  StoZ  TlictrfCf.     ^ Aftvt. 
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and  it  was  into  the  Syrian  tongue  that  the  New  Testament 
was  first  translated.  In  that  language,  so  like  the  dialect 
of  Palestine  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  and  so  little  removed 
from  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  are  preserved  great  numbers  of 
Christian  hymns  curiously  composed  in  lines  of  four  syllables, 
or  five,  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have  given  the 
morning  hymn  of  the  Greek  church.  The  following  is 
the  evening  hymn  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  a  fourth-century 
-father: — 

Hymn  foe  the  Evening, 

"  In  the  time  of  evening, 
Let  praise  be  given  to  Thee, 
From  the  united  tongues 
Of  the  children  of  men. 

Thou  hast  given  the  day-time 
For  business  and  labour, 
And  that  we  may  provide 
All  useful  things. 

Behold,  all  who  are  oppressed 

With  heavy  toil 

Return  Thee  their  thanks, 

Because  Thou  dost  give  them  repose. 

Who  is  the  being 
That  will  not  worship  Thee, 
Because  Thou  carest  so  much 
For  our  humanity  ? 

To  the  hungry  and  thirsty, 

To  those  who  labour  and  are  fatigued, 

The  evening  comes. 

And  sets  them  at  liberty. 

The  season  of  evening  * 

Hath  now  arrived. 

And  maketh  joyful 

The  world  and  its  labourers. 

But  he  who  is  not  pitiful 
Towards  his  fellows, 
And  he  who  is  avaricious. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  his  work, — 
The  evening  despises  him. 
And  treats  him  with  contempt, 
And  his  oppressive  covetousness 
Is  not  satisfied. 

Blessed  be  Thy  Majesty, 
Who  from  the  beginning 
Hast  carefully  regarded 
Our  human  nature ; 

Who  hast  appointed  a  returning 
•  To  the  children  of  men. 
And  all  living  creatures 
In  the  time  of  evening. 

He  hath  put  a  seal  upon  His  church. 
And  defendeth  her  children 
From  the  adversary  Satan, 
And  all  his  hosts. 
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Let  thy  peace,  Lord,  be  diffused 
Through  the  four  regions  of  the  earth 
And  let  the  wicked  one  flee  away 
From  the  midst  of  us. 

From  every  tongue 
Of  all  animated  creatures, 
And  from  all  places. 
Let  praise  ascend. 

And  we  together  with  them 

Will  ascribe  glory 

To  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  to  the  Father, 

And  to  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

When  Arianism  was  creeping  in  amongst  the  Presby- 
terians of  England  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  found 
an  obstacle  in  the  Trinitarian  doxologies  then  attached  to 
the  Psalms;  and  transforming  itself  into  an  angel  of  light,  it 
urged  that  these  human  additions  should  be  omitted,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  sung  in  public  worship  except  the 


*  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  by  Dr  H.  Burgess  (1853), 
pp.  73-5.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  stanzas  "  On  the  Death  of  a  Child," 
which  shew  that  feelings  were  as  tender  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  as  now, 
and  that  faith  was  tried  in  the  same  way : — 


'  0  my  son,  tenderly  beloved  I 
Whom  grace  fashioned 
In  his  mother's  womb, 
And  divine  goodness  completely  formed. 
He  appeared  in  the  world 
Suffering  like  a  flower, 
And  death  put  forth  a  heat 
More  fierce  than  the  sun, 
And  scattered  its  leaves, 
And  withered  it,  that  it  ceased  to  be. 
Wear  to  weep  for  thee, 
Because  I  am  instructed 
That  the  Son  of  the  Kingdom  hath  removed 

thee 
To  his  bright  habitation. 
Nature,  in  Its  fondness. 
Disposes  me  to  tears, 
Because,  my  son,  of  thy  departure. 
But  when  I  remember  the  bright  abode 
To  which  they  have  led  thee, 
I  fear  lest  I  should  defile 


The  dwelling-place  of  the  King 

By  weeping,  which  is  adverse  to  it ; 

And  lest  I  should  be  blamed 

For  coming  to  the  region  of  bliss 

With  tears  which  belong  to  sadness ; 

I  will  therefore  rejoice. 

Approaching  with  my  pure  offering. 

The  sound  of  thy  sweet  notes 

Once  moved  me  and  caught  mine  ear, 

And  caused  me  much  to  wonder  ; 

Again  my  memory  listens  to  it. 

And  is  affected  by  the  tones 

And  harmonies  of  thy  tenderness ; 

But  when  my  spirit  groans  aloud 

On  account  of  these  things. 

My  judgment  recalls  me. 

And  listens  with  admiration 

To  the  voices  of  those  who  live  on  high  ; 

To  the  song  of  the  spiritual  ones, 

Who  cry  aloud,  Hosannah  ! 

At  thy  marriage  festival."  Pp.  1-3. 


And  which  has  been  thus  beautifully  versified  by  the  author  of  "  The  Voice 
of  Christian  Life  in  Song  "  : — 


'  Child,  by  Qod's  sweet  mercy  given 

To  thy  mother  and  to  me, 
Entering  this  world  of  sorrows, 

By  his  grace,  so  fair  to  see  ; 
Fair  as  some  sweet  flower  in  summer. 

Till  death's  hand  on  thee  was  laid. 
Scorched  the  beauty  from  my  flower, 

Made  the  tender  petals  fade. 
Yet  I  dare  not  weep  nor  murmur, 

For  I  know  the  King  of  kings 
Leads  thee  to  his  glorious  dwelling. 

To  that  beauteous  mansion  brings. 

Nature  fain  would  have  me  weeping, 
Love  asserts  her  mournful  right ; 

But  I  answer,  They  have  brought  thee 
To  the  happy  world  of  light. 

And  1  fear  that  my  lamenting. 
As  I  speak  the  cherished  name. 


Desecrate  the  royal  dwelling, 
Fear  to  meet  deserved  blame, 

If  I  press  with  tears  of  anguish 
Into  the  abode  of  joy  ; 

Therefore  will  \,  meekly  bowing, 
Offer  thee  to  Qod,  my  boy. 

Yet  thy  voice,  thy  childish  singing, 

Soundeth  ever  in  my  ears  ; 
And  I  listen,  and  remember, 

Till  mine  eyes  will  gather  tears. 
Thinking  of  thy  pretty  prattlings. 

And  thy  childish  words  of  love. 
But  when  I  begin  to  murmur. 

Then  my  spirit  looks  above. 
Listens  to  the  songs  of  spirits — 

Listens,  longing,  wondering. 
To  the  ceaseless  glad  Hosannaa 

Angels  at  thy  bridal  sing." 
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Psalms  of  David.  Going  back  to  the  dawn  of  church  history, 
it  is  instructive  to  find  that  even  then  Christian  hymns  were 
a  hindrance  to  heresy,  and  then  also  men  unsound  in  the 
faith  pled  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalter.  In  that 
same  Syrian  church  of  which  Ephraem  was  the  ornament, 
but  a  hundred  years  before  him,  flourished  an  able  man 
and  a  bishop,  who  absolutely  "struck,"  and  refused  to  em- 
ploy the  Church's  hymns.  Some  suspected  him  of  leaning 
towards  Judaism,  but  it  turned  out  that  he  regarded  Christ 
as  a  mere  man,  and  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  an 
"  innovation,"  he  banished  the  hymns  which  crowned  the 
Saviour  "  Lord  of  All."*  At  last  Paul  of  Samosata  was 
himself  deposed  by  a  Synod  (a.d.  269).  for  errors  which  we 
would  now  call  Arian.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
first  uses  of  hymnology  in  the  Latin  Church,  was  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  the  Saviour.  Fragments  of  the  "  Te 
Deum "  may  have  floated  westward  from  Constantinople, 
just  as  the  spirit  of  the  early  Greek  hymns  was  breathed 
from  Jerusalem  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  its 
final  form  this  magnificent  anthem  first  awakened  the  echoes 
of  Ambrose's  own  cathedral  at  Milan, t  where  a  raptured 
listener  was  Augustine,  and  by  the  bishop  of  Hippo  it  was 
borne  over  to  Africa.  The  strain,  so  devout  and  stately,  ran 
round  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  became  a  metrical 
creed  to  Christendom,  as  well  as  a  daily  prayer : 

"  The  holy  church  throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  thee ; 
The  Father  of  an  infinite  majesty  ; 
Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only  Son  ; 
Also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 
Thou  art  the  King  of  glory,  0  Christ. 
Thou  art  tlie  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father. 
When  thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou  didst  not  abhor  the 

Virgin's  womb. 
When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  thou  didst  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 

*  The  churcii  hymns  which  had  been  in  use  since  the  second  century  "  he 
banished  as  an  innovation  (eine  neuerung),  and  in  so  doing  he  probably  went 
on  the  assumption,  which  has  subsequently  been  held  by  others,  that  in  the 
church  those  pieces  only  should  be  sung  which  are  taken  from  Holy  Scripture." 
— Neander,  Geschichte,  1827,  erster  band,  p.  1010.  In  this  Neander  accurately 
renders  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  or  rather  of  the  synod  by  which  Paul  was 
condemned  :  "  The  psalms  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  put  down  as  innova- 
tions, and  the  compositions  of  modern  men  :"'  •v^-aXaoi;  St  rov;  fih  'us  rot  Kij/ov 

nfiuv    Xrnrovn    X^itrTOf    Tai/tras,    'lo;    S>)    vtari^ovs   xai   vsa/Tfjav  avipat  trvyyekftfrnra, — 

Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  vii.  cap.  30.     A  nickname  is  very  powerful,  but  it 
is  sometimes  well  to  know  its  pedigree.     As  far  as  we  can  learn,  Paul  of 
Samosata  was  the  first  who  applied  to  Christian  hymns  the  nickname  "  inno 
vations." 

t  According  to  Daniel  {Thesaurus  Hymnologieus,  tom.  ii.  pp.  289-291),  the 
"  Te  Deum  "and  Angel's  Hymn,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  character  and 
structure,  liad  their  origin  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Ambrose. 
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Thou  sittcst  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father. 

We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  be  our  judge. 

We  tlierefore  pray  thre,  help  thy  servants  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with 

thy  most  precious  blood. 
Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  Thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting." 

In  churches  where  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  the  Nicene,  is 
audibly  repeated  by  the  congregation,  there  is  less  need  for 
embodying  in  verse  "faithful  sayings"  and  singing  them  ; 
but  in  churches  where  it  is  only  in  psalms  and  hymns  that 
the  worshippers  are  allowed  to  speak  to  one  aliotlier,  we  are 
very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  thus  given  for  "  confessing 
with  the  mouth"  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith  :  as  in  those 
best  of  the  Scottish  Paraphrases,  "  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own 
my  Lord,"  "  Vain  are  the  hopes  the  sons  of  men,"  "  Let 
Christian  faith  and  hope  dispel;"  and  in  days  gone  by,  after 
sermons  on  such  a  subject  as  "  A  Covert  from  the  Tempest," 
or  Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  what  would  we  not  have  given,  what 
would  the  congregation  not  have  given,  for  leave  to  sing 
"  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  or  "  Jesus,  thy  robe  of  righteous- 
ness !  "  And  although  we  have  joined  in  it  a  hundred 
times,  the  doxology  with  which  missionary  meetings  and 
solemn  convocations  in  the  South  almost  inevitably  conclude 
has  never  to  us  become  a  vain  repetition;  but  as  the  Christian 
watchword  once  more  passed  round,  w^e  have  rejoiced  to  go 
forth  realizing  the  communion  of  saints,  and  lifted  upward 
on  lines  which  mean  so  much  and  soar  so  high  : 

"  Praiee  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  him,  all  creatures  here  below  ; 
Praise  him  ebove,  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."* 

Staunch  and  stately  in  their  tone,  the  earlier  or  Ambrosian 
hymns  had  the  ring,  not  so  much  of  Corinthian  brass  as 
Roman  steel,  and  poems  commencing 

"God  of  utmost  clemency. 
Maker  of  this  mundane  mechanism, 
Potentially  one, 
Personally  trinal,"  &c. 

*  This  stanza  is  a  household  word  to  the  large  Anglo-Saxon  family,  and  is 
carried  in  millions  of  memories.  Howevor,  it  happens  not  to  occur  in  the 
Psalmody  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  in  a  Presbyterian  kirk  of  the  southern 
capital,  we  remember  the  amazement  of  the  precentor,  when,  at  the  close  of  a 
lengthy  sermon,  the  preacher — an  Englishman,  and,  alas  !  an  independent — 
said,  "Let  us  conclude  by  singing  the  doxolcf>y  : 

'  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,' "  Ac. 

The  bewilderment  of  the  chief  musician,  who  had  never  heard  such  words  in 
his  life,  was  shared  by  the  more  lately  arrive!  members  of  the  flock:  but 
the  "  purity  of  worship  "  was  maintained,  and  the  "  innovation  "  defeated  by 
the  precentor's  presence  of  mind,  who  struck  up  "  All  people  that  on  earth  do 
dwell,"  and  withal  taught  a  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  that 
there  are  good  Christians  who  can  do  very  wellwithout  doxologies. 
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remind  us  that  these  were  the  fighting  times  of  the  church, 
when,  as  against  gainsaying  Goths  and  temporizing  em- 
perors, it  was  needful  to  lift  up  a  loud  and  emphatic  testi- 
mony. But  they  answered  the  purpose.  If  the  Scottish  states- 
man was  right  when  he  said,  "  Let  those  who  like  make  the 
laws,  if  you  will  let  me  make  the  ballads,"  Ambrose  was  wise 
when  he  let  Athanasius  make  the  creeds,  and  he  himself 
made  the  hjTuns.  Eeplying  to  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies 
in  an  address  to  his  own  Milanese,  he  exclaims,  "  Then  they 
say  that  the  people  are  led  away  by  the  singing  of  my  hymns. 
Nor  do  I  deny  it.  A  grand  thing  is  that  singing,  and  no- 
thing can  stand  before  it.  (Grande  carmen  istud  est,  et  quo 
nihil  potentius.)  For  what  can  be  more  telling  than  that 
confession  of  the  Trinity,  which  a  whole  population  utters 
day  by  day  ?  for  all  are  eager  to  proclaim  their  faith,  and 
in  measured  strains  have  learned  to  confess  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit."* 

Farther  on,  in  days  mediaeval  and  monkish,  when  the 
lights  of  the  world  were  feeble  and  far  apart, — divines  like  An- 
selm  and  devotees  like  the  Bernards, — the  Latin  hymns  had 
changed  their  tone.  It  was  not  merely  that  for  classical 
metres  they  had  substituted  leonine  rhymes,  but  their  per- 
vading topics  and  spirit  were  changed ;  assertions  of  faith 
frank  and  clear  were  replaced  by  mournful  meditations  over 
personal  infirmity  ;  acts  of  adoration,  like  the  "  Te  Deum," 
so  aspiring  and  joyful,  had  collapsed  into 

"  The  world  is  very  evil ; 

The  times  are  waxing  late ;'' 

and  the  bright  Easter  songs  and  Christmas  carols,  and  sunny 
morning  orisons,  which  had  come  from  the  warm  orient,  and , 
not  lost  all  their  colour  even  under  the  blue  glass  of  an 
Ambrosian  translation,  were  now  bleached  into  pallid  and 
ghostly  reminiscences  of  their  former  selves,  or  their  place 
supplied  by  "  Dies  Irae,"  "  Stabat  Mater,"  and  such  other 
ditties,  as  doleful  as  everything  ought  to  be  where  the  grace 
of  God  is  unknown,  and  where  love  is  cast  out  by  perfect  fear. 
No  doubt  there  were  then  some  strains  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  evil  times  compelled  wistful  spirits  to  dwell  on  the  glory 
hereafter  to  be  revealed;  and  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden  "  has 
never  been  described  in  such  ravishing  words  as  in  the 
rhythm  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  want 
of  congenial  human  companionship  shut  up  the  believer  to  the 
society  of  a  never  absent  Saviour,  and  poured  out  its  tender 
thankfulness  in  lays  like  the  "  Jesu  dulcis   memoria "  of 

*  Concio  de  Basilicis  non  tradendia.  Ambrosii  Opera,  Paris,  1614,  tom. 
V.  104. 
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Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Still,  "  grave  and  sober,"  like  Latin 
Christianity  itself,  these  later  hymns  "did  not  soar  upon 
the  pinion  of  a  lofty  praise,  so  much  as  they  drooped  and 
sank  into  the  depths  of  a  great  sorrow  ;  "*  and  whatsoever 
crumbs  of  comfort  they  may  have  contained,  were  accessible 
to  none  but  the  clergy.  When  the  "  Te  Deum  "  was  a  new 
song,  its  language  was  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  and 
the  soldier  in  the  camp,  and  the  great  congregation  in  the 
churches,  understood  every  word;  but  when  afterwards  a 
"Miserere"  was  chaunted,  or  a  "Dies  Irae"  was  sung, 
beyond  the  gloomy  sensation  conveyed  by  the  dirge-like 
music,  the  people  even  in  Rome  and  Milan  had  no  notion 
what  it  was  that  the  priests  were  saying.  Even  if  they  had 
been  living  thoughts,  they  could  not  reach  the  worshippers 
through  a  dead  language ;  even  if  every  stanza  had  been  a 
lighted  candle,  it  was  under  the  bushel  of  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  could  not  send  a  ray  beyond  the  cell  of  the 
monk,  or  the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral. 

For  a  century  or  so  before  the  Reformation,  a  few  Chris- 
tian songs  crept  about  in  the  homes  of  the  people  both  in 
Holland  and  Germany ;  and  for  a  still  longer  period  the 
faith  of  Jesus  and  the  fervour  of  his  disciples  were  kept 
alive  amongst  the  persecuted  brethren  of  Bohemia  by  means 
of  those  rugged  but  enraptured  lines  which  you  still  can  read 
in  the  Moravian  hymn-book.f  But  it  was  not  till  the  south 
wind  woke,  and  that  great  thaw  set  in  which  changed  the 
face  of  Europe — it  was  not  till  the  Comforter  came,  and 
with  tidings  of  free  grace  filled  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that 
the  frozen  surface  broke  up,  and  tongues  were  once  more 
loosed,  and  like  a  vast  abounding  river,  there  rushed  a  tide 
of  sacred  melody.  In  France,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  it 
mainly  took  the  form  of  translated  psalms;  in  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  songs  were  for  the  chief  part  new. 

One  day  Luther  stood  at  his  window  and  heard  a  blind 
beggar  sing.  It  was  something  about  the  grace  of  God,  and 
it  brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  Then,  if  not  before,  the  good 
thought  came,  "  If  I  could  only  make  gospel  songs,  which 
would  spread  of  themselves  through  the  people !  "  He  set  to 
work,  and  soon  finding  helpers,  many  a  song  was  fashioned 
and  let  fly.  Like  a  lark  "towards  heaven's  gate,"  it  shot 
upward,  and  poured  its  melodious  message  far  and  wide  over 
fields  and  villages;  and  though  the  snare  of  the  fowler 
sometimes  captured  the  preacher,  and  military  mobs  dis- 

*  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  "  Hymn." 
t  See  "  Nicderlandische  Geistliche   Lieder  dcs  XV.   Jalirhunderts,"  by 

Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  1854;    and  the  "Liturgy  and  Hymns  of  the 

United  Brethren."  l^ndon.  1849. 
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persed  the  congregation,  like  the  little  minstrel  among  the 
clouds,  too  happy  to  be  silenced,  too  airy  to  be  caught,  and 
too  high  to  dread  man's  artillery,  the  little  song  filled  all  the 
air  with  New  Testament  music,  with  words  like  "  Jesus," 
"Believe  and  be  saved,"  "Gospel,"  "Grace,"  "Come  unto 
me,"  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain." 

The  gladsome  mind  which  the  gospel  created  is  finely 
brought  out  in  the  Christmas  carol  which  he  wrote  for  his 
little  boy  Hans  ;  but  the  entire  style  of  Luther,  and  the  very 
spirit  of  the  German  reform,  are  best  seen  in  specimens  like 
the  following.  The  first,  though  originally  written  for 
Easter,  would  be  a  fit  salutation  for  any  Lord's  day  morn- 
ing, at  least  with  the  concluding  verse  omitted : — 

"  In  the  bonds  of  death  He  lay, 
Who  for  our  offence  was  slain  ; 
But  the  Lord  is  risen  to-  day, 

Christ  hath  brought  us  life  again. 
Therefore  let  us  all  rejoice, 
Singing  loud  with  cheerful  voice, 

Hallelujah 

Of  the  sons  of  men  was  none 

Who  could  break  the  bonds  of  death 
Sin  this  mischief  dire  had  done, 

Innocent  was  none  on  earth  ; 
Wherefore  death  grew  strong  and  bold, 
Death  would  all  men  captive  hold. 

Jesus  Christ,  God's  only  Son, 

Came  at  last  our  foe  to  smite  ; 
All  our  sins  away  hath  done, 

Done  away  death's  power  and  right. 
Only  the  form  of  death  is  left. 
Of  his  sting  he  is  bereft. 

'Twas  a  wondrous  war,  I  trow, 

When  Life  and  Death  together  fought ; 
But  Life  hath  triumphed  o'er  his  foe. 

Death  is  mocked  and  set  at  nought. 
Yea,  'tis  as  the  Scripture  saith, 
,  Christ  through  death  has  conquered  death. 

Now  our  Paschal  Lamb  is  He, 

And  by  Him  alone  we  live, 
Who  to  death  upon  the  tree 

For  our  sake  Himself  did  give. 
Faith  his  blood  strikes  on  our  door, 
Death  dare  never  harm  us  more. 

On  this  day,  most  blest  of  days. 

Let  us  keep  high  festival ; 
For  our  God  hath  shewed  His  grace. 

And  our  sun  hath  risen  on  all ; 
And  our  hearts  rejoice  to  see 
Sin  and  might  before  Him  flee. 

To  the  supper  of  the  Lord 

Gladly  will  we  come  to-day  ; 
The  word  of  peace  is  now  restored, 
The  old  leaven  is  put  away; 
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Christ  vdll  be  our  food  alone, 
Faith  no  life  but  His  doth  own. 

Hallelujah." 

{Translated  by  C.  Winkworlh.) 

But  the  most  famous,  quite  the  national  hymn  of  Germany, 
is  what  is  sometimes  called  Luther'^  version  of  the  46th 
Psalm,  "Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott :  "— 

"  A  sure  stronghold  our  God  is  He, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon  : 
Our  help  He'll  be,  and  set  us  free 

From  every  ill  can  happen. 
That  old  malicious  foe 
Intends  us  deadly  woe ; 
Armed  with  the  strength  of  hell, 
And  deepest  craft  as  well, 
On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 

Through  our  own  force  we  nothing  can. 

Straight  were  we  lost  for  ever  ; 
But  for  us  fights  the  proper  Man, 

By  God  sent  to  deliver. 
Ask  ye  who  this  may  be? 
Christ  Jesus  named  is  He, 
Of  Sabaoth  the  Lord  ; 
Sole  God  to  be  adored  ; 
'Tis  He  must  win  the  battle. 

And  were  the  world  with  devils  filled, 

All  eager  to  devour  us. 
Our  souls  to  fear  should  little  yield. 

They  cannot  overpower  us. 
Their  dreaded  prince  no  more 
Can  harm  us  as  of  yore  ; 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  may. 
Doomed  is  his  ancient  sway, 
A  word  can  overthrow  him. 

Still  shall  they  learn  that  word  His  might, 

And  yet  no  thanks  shall  merit ; 
Still  is  He  with  us  in  the  fight. 

By  His  good  gifts  and  Spirit. 
E'en  should  they  take  our  life. 
Goods,  honour,  children,  wife,^ 
Though  all  of  these  be  gone. 
Yet  nothing  have  they  won, 
God's  kingdom  ours  abideth." 

So  sturdy,  so  cheerful,  so  valiant,  with  its  faith  in  God 
and  its  defiance  of  the  devil,  this  is  the  true  reformer's 
psalm ;  and  hymns  like  these  are  now  part  and  parcel  of 
German  Protestantism.  So  indispensable  are  they,  that 
when  the  Rationalists  have  sought  to  cajole  the  people  into 
a  surrender  of  their  gospel  songs,  they  found  that  love 
still  lingers  even  where  faith  seems  gone.  Nor  as  long  as 
words  like  Luther's  Psalm  are  lifted  up  till  the  rafters 
ring  and  the  very  roof  seems  rising,  shall  we  ever  despair 
of  Germany. 
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In  German  hymns — and  those  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
are  somewhat  like  them — there  is  a  juxtaposition  of  the 
actual  and  ideal  closer  than  consorts  with  our  national  turn 
and  habits.  A  grey  horse  may  not  have  so  many  dark  hairs 
as  a  piebald ;  but  then  he  has  none  of  its  snowy  patches. 
With  its  sad  want  of  a  Sabbath,  Germany  has  nothing  to 
shew  so  hushed  and  holy  as  the  Lord's-day  morning  in  an 
English  household ;  and  in  the  Fatherland  it  would  be  rare 
to  find  even  a  pietist  in  a  frame  so  unworldly,  so  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  so  disdainful  of  earth,  as  that  to 
which  many  a  good  man  is  elevated  at  a  sacramental  sea- 
son in  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  amongst  our  Saxon  or 
Wlirtemberg  neighbours,  few  would  be  suspected  of  piety 
who  exhibited  all  the  week  our  devotion  to  Mammon,  or  who 
on  sacred  themes  maintained  our  habitual  silence.  Like 
the  fair  patch  on  the  piebald,  like  the  white  zone  round 
Dutch  cattle,  our  religion,  for  the  most  part,  runs  up  into 
the  Sabbath,  or  into  those  specks  of  each  day  reserved  for 
secret  and  domestic  devotion,  and  we  do  not  dilute  with  it 
the  surrounding  secularity  ;  whereas  the  working  week  of  a 
continental  Christian  is  more  or  less  grisled  with  thoughts, 
and  words,  and  feelings  which  we  reserve  for  the  Sabbath. 
And  just  as  through  the  coarse  rope  of  work-away  life  they 
run  that  shining  thread  which  we  like  better  to  make  each 
seventh  link — the  bright  and  golden  contrast  in  the  iron 
cable — so  in  the  same  way  that  they  bring  the  sacred  and 
the  secular  close  together,  they  often  curiously  unite  the 
common  and  the  transcendental,  the  quaint  and  the 
pathetic,  the  homely  and  the  heavenly.  Of  this  we  can  give 
no  better  conception  than  in  verses  which  once,  in  the 
Black  Forest,  we  heard  the  villagers  singing  as  they  neared 
the  churchyard,  at  an  old  man's  funeral,  and  which  may 
thus  be  roughly  rendered : — 

-Neighbour,  accept  our  parting  song, 
The  road  is  short,  the  rest  is  long ; 
The  Lord  brought  here,  the  Lord  takes  hence, 
This  is  no  place  of  permanence. 

The  bread,  by  turns  of  mirth  or  tears, 
Was  thine  these  chequered  pilgrim  years  ; 
Now,  Landlord  World,  shut  to  the  door, 
Thy  guest  is  gone  for  evermore. 

Gone  to  a  realm  of  sweet  repose. 
Our  convoy  follows  as  he  goes  ; 
Of  toil  and  moil  the  day  was  full, 
A  good  sleep  now ! — the  night  is  cool, 

Ye  village  bells,  ring,  softly  ring. 
And  in  the  blessed  Sabbath  bring, 
Which,  from  the  weary  work-day  tryst, 
Awaits  God's  folk  through  Jesus  Christ. 
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And  open  wide,  thou  Gate  of  Peace, 

And  let  this  other  journey  cease  ; 

Nor  grudge  a  narrow  couch,  dear  neighbours, 

For  slumbers  won  by  life-long  labours. 

Beneath  these  sods  how  close  ye  lie, 
But  many  a  mansion's  in  yon  sky ; 
E'en  now,  beneath  tho  sapphire  throne, 
Is  his  prepared  through  God's  dear  Son. 

"  I  quickly  come  ! "  that  Saviour  cries  ; 
Yea,  quickly  come  !  this  churchyard  sighs. 
Come,  Jesus,  come !  we  wait  for  thee — 
Thine  now  and  ever  let  us  be. 

"Where  the  hope  full  of  immortality,  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  and  his  second  coming,  and  the  sovereign  will  of 
God — "  The  Lord  brought  here,  the  Lord  takes  hence  " — 
acquire  a  more  vivid  significance  from  their  touching 
proximity  to  this  mournful  procession.  Notice,  too,  how 
genuine,  how  actual  it  is  !  with  its  allusions  to  the  toil  and 
moil,  the  landlord  world  and  the  work-day  tryst,  the  bread 
of  tears,  and  the  weariness,  and  the  welcomeness  of  rest — a 
true  peasant's  requiem.  And  observe  how  tenderly  cheer- 
ful it  is,  how  kind  and  neighbourly  in  the  midst  of  its  hope 
and  submission  ;  nay,  how  lifesome.  It  is  a  funeral  hymn, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  about  death,  and  the  grave,  and 
the  worm,  and  the  coffin.  Strong  in  Christ's  life,  it  is  all 
alive.  Jesus  lives,  and  comes  again;  their  neighbour  lives, 
and  is  gone  to  him ;  their  friends  and  fellow- villagers,  each 
under  his  grassy  coverlet,  are  not  dead  but  sleeping ;  and 
the  very  churchyard  lives,  and,  through  its  slumbers,  catch- 
ing the  cadence  of  their  hymn  and  the  belfry  chime,  seems 
to  think  of  the  archangel's  trumpet,  and  sighs  dreamily, 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come.  Oh,  if  lives  of  simple  faith  upon 
the  Son  of  God  were  to  finish  oflf  in  a  calm  and  meek  depar- 
ture, how  the  gloomy  pageantry  of  death  might  be  exchanged 
for  something  more  spirit-stirring  yet  than  the  martial  music 
which  escorts  the  good  soldier  to  his  grave  !  and  how,  instead 
of  the  cold  and  customary  form  which  makes  the  frosty 
chapel  walls  more  chamel-like,  there  might,  through  the 
still  open  portals,  follow  the  friend  ascended  a  note  of 
thanksgiving  to  him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
and  who  has  forced  his  sting  from  death,  and  from  the 
grave  his  victory ! 

Hearty  and  human,  with  a  vehement  recoil  from  the 
macerations  of  monkery,  and  exulting  in  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God,  the  German  Eeform  sprang  straight 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  with  Pauline  thoughts  and 
language  mixed  little  of  the  older  covenant.  Like  Luther 
himself,  it  had  escaped  from  the  dungeon  of  the  papal  peni- 
tentiary, and  from  gazing  on  Druidical  or  semi-pagan  repre- 
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sentations  of  Deity,  it  had  come  straight  out  to  the  sunshine, 
and,  seeing  the  God  of  the  gospel,  perfect  love  and  sudden 
wonder  cast  out  fear.  At  first  we  may  think  it  almost 
irreverent  in  its  glee ;  but  was  it  not  quite  natural  ?  Crouch- 
ing and  trembling,  like  Baal's  w^orshipper,  cutting  itself  and 
crying  aloud,  it  had  been  slave-like  in  its  terror,  and  now  it 
was  child-like  in  its  joy.  Between  God  and  the  sinner  there 
intervened  no  exacting  priest,  no  step-dame  church,  but  the 
one  Mediator ;  and  no  pilgrimage  needful,  for  heaven  was 
nearer  than  Eome,  and  the  pardon  for  which  Tetzel  charged 
so  dear,  the  Saviour  gave  without  price.  Its  mouth  was 
filled  with  laughter.  Its  mourning  was  turned  into  dancing, 
and  in  putting  off  its  sackcloth,  and  girding  itself  in  festive 
array,  some  may  think  that  the  colours  it  chose  were  too 
bright  for  religion,  and  that  its  songs  were  too  lively  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  songs  were  the  shout  of  an 
emancipated  people,  the  passionate  "  Heureka"  of  a  nation 
which  had  found  the  pearl  of  great  price.  When  "  glory" 
wakes,  it  cannot  keep  silence,  there  may  be  something  almost 
wild  in  its  praises,  and  to  a  spectator  its  gladness  may  look 
too  gay. 

In  Calvin  there  was  not  much  of  the  poet,  and  there  was 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  our  common  mortality.  Not 
much  of  the  poet,  except  in  as  far  as  converse  with  the 
highest  themes  made  him  at  home  in  regions  far  more 
wonderful  than  those  which  ordinary  imagination  visits, 
and,  we  may  add,  in  as  far  as  there  is  a  certain  poetry  in 
the  generalizations  of  a  sublime  and  original  systematist. 
And  not  much  of  our  human  weakness.  With  hardly  a 
home,  with  a  wife  whom  he  accepted  to  oblige  his  friends, 
and  with  scarcely  the  wish  to  love,*  a  stranger  alike  to 
pathos  and  to  humour,  no  more  capable  of  listening  with 
Luther's  tears  to  the  blind  man's  ballad,  than  he  was  cap- 
able of  looking  down  on  the  quiet  waters,  or  up  to  the  starry 
heavens  with  the  emotions  of  King  David,  for  in  all  his  nine 
folios  we  remember  no  allusion  to  the  Alps  and  Genevan 
Lake,  his  daily  landscape,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been 
a  horse-pond  with  its  overshadowing  hay-rick  or  hillock — 
that  vast  intellect  of  his  was  itself  the  mirror,  calm  and 
lucid,  in  which  glories  were  reflected  such  as  never  shone 
from  snowy  or  amethystine  pinnacle  into  the  Leman  Lake, 
or  came  up  again  from  its  pure  profound.  God's  mercy 
is  in  the  heavens,  his  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds, 
his  righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains.  It  was  to 
these  hills  that  the  chief  thinker  and  theologian  of  Switzerland 

*   See  Calvin's  Letters,  edited  by  Bonuet,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  and  elsewhere. 
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lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  they  were  glories  above  the  heavens, 
even  the  perfections  and  ways  of  the  Eternal,  which  drew  his 
contemplation  upward,  and  kept  him  exclaiming,  "0  Lord 
our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  " 

And  how  was  he  affected  by  the  world  in  which  he  lived  ? 
Localities  were  nothing,  and  to  him  nature  had  no  curiosi- 
ties. Aside  from  society  and  all  its  conventionalities,  over 
those  clear  keen  eyes  neither  rank  nor  beauty  could  cast  any 
glamour,  and,  if  the  allusion  be  permitted,  "  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  and  all  their  glory"  could  only  have  tempted 
him  as  a  spoil  which  he  might  again  lay  at  the  feet  of  their 
rightful  Proprietor  and  Euler.  Men  and  women  were  just 
so  many  created  wills  in  antagonism  to  God,  or  more  or  less 
subdued  to  his  authority — heathen  raging  and  people  imagin- 
ing a  vain  thing — queens  and  emperors,  dashing  Francis, 
sagacious  Charles,  bloodthirsty  Philip,  and  the  Maries,  the 
fair  Scottish  Queen  and  her  acrid  English  namesake,  what 
were  they  but  "  kings  of  the  earth  setting  themselves,  and 
rulers  taking  counsel  against  the  Lord  and  his  Anointed  ?" 
And  he  himself,  what  made  him  most  interesting  in  his 
own  eyes  ?  Like  another  David,  taken  from  the  sheepfolds 
to  feed  Israel,  had  he  not  been  taken  from  his  own  Bethle- 
hem, from  Noyon  and  his  destined  profession,  to  reform  the 
church  of  God,  and  mould  Geneva  into  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth ?  Had  he  not  experienced  the  crafty  counsel  of 
the  ungodly,  and  the  tumult  of  those  that  rise  up  against 
the  heavenly  King  ?  Had  he  not  been  forced  to  flee  from 
his  mount  Zion,  heart-broken  for  ungrateful  Absaloms,  and 
praying  that  God  would  confound  the  machinations  of  Ahi- 
thophel  ? 

Well  as  the  Psalms  had  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  son 
of  Jesse,  they  as  wonderfully  expressed  his  own.  In  their 
prophetic  journal  he  found  the  fortunes  of  the  church  and 
the  fluctuations  of  his  own  feelings  set  down  with  singular 
precision,  and  the  book  grew  indispensable  which  taught 
him  not  only  how  to  praise  and  how  to  trust  in  God,  but 
how  to  arm  against  false  accusers  and  hypocritical  mockers  ; 
how  to  pray  for  the  confusion  of  Christ's  enemies,  and  how 
to  exult  in  the  hour  of  deliverance.*  And  although  many 
have  gone  more  fully  into  the  Messianic  prophecies  and  pre- 

*  "  Librum  hunc  non  abs  revocare  eoleo  a»«r«/*«i'  omnium  animae  partium  : 
quando  nullum  in  se  affectum  quisquam  reperiet,  cujus  in  hoc  speculo  nou 
leluceat  imago.  I  mo  omnes  hie  dolores,  tristitias,  metus,  dubitationes,  spes, 
curas,  anxietates,  turbuleuto3  deuiquo  inotus,  quibus  jactari  solcnt  huraanse 
mentes,  Spiritus  Sanctus  ad  vivum  reprajsentavit." — Prsefatio  in  Psalmos, 
opera,  tom.  iii.  The  remainder  of  the  preface  13  occupied  with  describing  the 
jmrallel  whicli  he  had  found  to  obtain  between  David's  experience  and  his  own. 
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adaptations  of  the  Psalms,  no  one  ever  studied  them  with 
deeper  sympathy  or  expounded  them  with  a  more  ardent 
personal  appropriation.  If  he  did  not  see  Christ  in  all  the 
Psalms,  he  saw  in  them  Christ's  people  ;  and  through  his 
own  feelings  they  had  flowed  so  long,  and  left  such  a  tinc- 
ture there,  that  after  reading  his  commentary  we  can  hardly 
dissociate  from  the  book  the  congenial  commentator :  in 
Psalms  of  zeal,  or  penitence,  or  conflict,  we  are  apt  when 
we  return  to  them  to  see  John  Calvin. 

Partly  hence,  and  partly  from  that  strict  adhesion  to 
Scripture,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Genevan  reform, 
for  a  century  and  upwards  nothing  was  sung  in  its  churches 
except  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  versign  of  Clement  Marot, 
continued  by  Calvin  himself,  and  by  Theodore  Beza,*  found 
great  favour  in  France.  In  that  land  of  chivalry  and  song,  the 
harp  of  Zion  could  not  sound  for  the  first  time  unheeded, 
and  the  wonderful  strains  were  so  eagerly  caught  up  as  to 
fill  with  dismay  the  dominant  party.  Set  to  magnificent 
tunes  by  Goudimel,  they  became  a  fashion  with  some,  and 
a  chosen  watchword  with  others ;  and  whilst  sung  by  ladies 
of  the  court  or  gay  riders,  as  they  flitted  across  the  glades  of 
Fontainebleau,  the  voice  of  psalms  from  the  workshop  or 
attic  revealed  the  pious  artizan  of  Lyons  or  Eochelle.  The 
famous  day  of  Arques  was  gained  for  Henry  of  Navarre  by 
psalm-singing  soldiers.  When  hard  pressed  by  the  Leaguers, 
of  a  sudden  the  sonorous  notes  of  a  well-known  battle  chant 
were  heard  in  the  rear,  and  the  gallant  Coligny  with  two 
regiments  of  Huguenot  infantry  came  up.  They  were  the 
heroes  of  Coutras,  and  as  they  dashed  on  Aumale  thundering 
forth,  "Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered, "these 
enemies  were  driven  like  chaff,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  field 
was  clear.t  No  wonder  that  the  Psalms  grew  dear  to  the 
Huguenots.   In  the  town  of  Castres,  when  the  officer  shewed 

*  Marot  translated  fifty,  Calvin  two,  and  Beza  ninety-eight.  Herzog's 
Encyclopsedie,  "  Psalmen." 

t  See  Miss  Freer's  Henry  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  The  battle  song  of  the  Hugue- 
nots was  the  68th  Psalm  : — 

"  Que  Dieu  se  montre  seulement, 
Et  1'  on  verra  en  un  moment 
Abandonner  la  place. 
Le  camp  des  ennemis  epars 
Epouvante  de  toutes  parts 

Fuira  devant  la  face  ! 
On  verra  tout  ce  camp 
Comme  Ton  voit  s'evanouir 
Une  epaisse  fumee. 
Comma  la  cire  fond  au  feu, 
Ainsi  des  raechants  devant  Dieu 
La  force  est  consumee  I 
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an  artizan  the  ordinance  against  singing  them,  the  good  man 
took  up  a  pen  and  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  edict  as  his 
reply,— 

"  Jamais  ne  cesserai 

De  magnifier  le  Seigneur ; 
Et  ma  bouche  aurai  son  honueur 
Tact  que  vivant  serai." 

And  when,  rather  than  renounce  their  religion,  the  people 
of  Orange  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  their  habitations  and 
their  country,  by  way  of  solemn  leave-taking  they  repaired 
to  church,  and  after  their  pastor  had  preached  to  them,  they 
knelt  down  and  sang  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  as  well  as  tears 
and  sobs  would  let  them. 

In  the  Romish  ritual,  although  the  people  could  not  under- 
stand the  Latin  Psalms,  yet,  as  Luther  says,  "  Such  a  rose- 
garden  is  the  Psalter,  that  the  godly  were  refreshed  by  its 
pleasant  perfume,  even  when  the  sense  was  hid."  But  the 
English  reformers  threw  open  the  garden,  and,  by  translat- 
ing the  book,  let  the  people  view  the  roses  as  they  grow  ; 
yes,  and  gather  if  they  please.  Li  college-chapels  and 
cathedrals  the  entire  Psalter  is  chanted  through  twelve 
times  a-year ;  and  whatsoever  may  be  the  state  of  its  con- 
gregational singing,  there  is  no  church  which  deals  so  largely 
in  the  songs  of  Zion  as  the  Church  of  England.  Besides 
those  which  form  a  stated  part  of  the  morning  and  evening 
worship  (Ps.  xcv.,  xcviii.,  c),  till  of  late  no  other  singing 
was  ever  indulged  in,  except  a  few  stanzas  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  or  Brady  and  Tate. 

So  was  it  with  the  English  nonconformists.  Till  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  their  sole  manual  of  praise  was  the 
Bible  Hymn-book  ;  and  of  its  metrical  versions  they  made 
such  use  as  to  acquire  the  nickname  of  "psalm-singers." 
For  this  one  at  least  of  their  enemies  had  cause  to  be  gi*ate- 
ful.  Norreys  Clinton,  a  grandson  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  Charles  the  First,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Northampton,  and  was  about  to  be  hanged 
as  a  spy.  Prince  Rupert,  however,  had  captured  an  im- 
portant gentleman  on  the  other  side,  and  had  effected  an 
exchange.  When  the  trumpeter  arrived,  he  found  a  crowd 
assembled  at  the  market-place,  and  young  Clinton  on  the 

Dieu !  quand  par  tes  soius  et  par  ta  voix 
Tu  menas  ton  peuple  autrefois 
Dans  le  desert  horrible, 
Les  cieux  fondirent  en  sueur, 
I^aterre  trembla  de  frayeur. 
A  ton  aspect  terrible 

Le  Mont  Sina  tout  trouble, 
Dieu  d' Israel,  fut  ebranl6." 
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scaffold,  whilst  the  13th  Psalm  was  being  sung,  "  which  con- 
cluded, he  was  to  be  hanged."  He  was  released,  and  did 
not  "  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  "  till  fifty  years  thereafter ; 
and  to  this  psalm- singing  we  are  indebted  for  the  learned 
labours  of  his  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation,  the  author 
of  the  "  Fasti,"  Greek,  and  Roman.* 

In  Scotland,  the  metrical  Psalms  have  received  a  special 
consecration.  The  twenty-third  or  the  eighth  was  usually 
the  first  hymn  taught  in  the  nursery,  and  in  the  words  of 
the  107th— 

"  Tlie  storm  is  changed  into  a  calm 
At  his  command  and  will," 

assembled  neighbours  jround  the  bed  of  death  used  to  con- 
gratulate the  voyager  who  had  reached  the  haven.  Without 
Coleshill  and  the  103d  Psalm,  something  would  be  awanting 
to  the  completeness  of  a  Scottish  communion ;  nor  would 
a  General  Assembly  end  rightly,  unless  the  fathers  and 
brethren  stood  up,  as  Scotchmen  used  to  stand,  praying  that 

"  Jerusalem  may  have 
Peace  and  felicity  "  (Ps  cxxii.), 

with  the  touching  consciousness  that  their  voices  can  never 
again  unite  till  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 
The  124th  has  become  John  Durie's  march;  and  so  many 
have  become  associated  with  martyrdoms,  or  field-gather- 
ings, or  ^olemn  convocations,  that  to  remove  the  regalia 
from  the  Castle,  or  the  Castle  itself  from  the  capital,  would 
not  be  more  ruthless,  and  could  not  create  a  more  frightful 
chasm  than  to  tear  from  Scottish  Christianity  the  book 
round  every  page  of  which  clustre  national  associations  and 
hallowed  domestic  memories. 

Even  in  Scotland,  however,  a  desire  was  early  felt  for 
spiritual  songs,  not  included  in  the  Psalter.  As  early  as 
1648,  we  -find  the  General  Assembly  employing  Mr  David 
Leitch  on  a  paraphrase  of  "  the  Songs  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  and  the  subject  was  resumed  in  1706 ;  and  at 
last,  in  1745,  a  collection  of  translations  and  paraphrases 
was  published.  This  was  afterwards  revised  and  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  on  the  1st  June  1781,  was  retransmitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  presbyteries,  and  meanwhile  it  was 
allowed  "to  be  used  in  public  worship,  in  congregations 
where  the  minister  finds  it  for  edification. "t 

Songs,  even  paraphrases,   are   seldom   successful  when 

*  See  "  Literary  Remains  of  Henry  Fyncs  Clinton,"  p.  3. 

t  See  Mr  David  Laing's  '•  Notices  regarding  Metrical  Versions  of  the  Psalms,'' 
&c.,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Baillie's  Letters,  pp.  554,  565, 
Tliis  valuable  document  lias  also  been  printed  separately. 
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made  to  order;  and  had  there  not  existed  at  the  middle 
of  last  century  the  hymns  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  those  which  Logan  stole  from  poor 
Michael  Bruce,  the  General  Assembly  could  never  have 
created  a  supplement  to  its  psalmody.  Alluding  to  the  joint 
labours  of  Nicholas  Brady  and  Nahum  Tate,  Enoch  Watts 
remarks,  "  It  must  be  a  slow  beast  which  carries  double ;" 
but  Pegasus  would  stretch  his  mngs  in  vain  if  loaded  with  an 
entire  committee. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  valuable  contributor  was  Isaac 
Watts.*  It  seems  that  his  spirit  was  stirred  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  singing  in  the  Southampton  meeting-house, 
which  his  father  attended.  Such  dreary  doggrel,  snivelled 
to  such  drawling  tunes,  he  felt  was  neither  a  pleasing  offer- 
ing nor  a  reasonable  service ;  and  whether  or  not  he  had 
already  latent  in  his  desk  some  attempts  at  psalmody,  it  is 
said  that,  when  challenged  to  produce  something  better,  he 
offered  what  is  now  the  first  hymn  in  his  first  book.  Accord- 
ingly, next  Lord's  day,  the  service  concluded  with  the 
"new  song"  in  metre: 

"  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 
Amidst  his  Father's  throne ; 
Prepare  new  honours  for  his  name, 
And  songs  before  unknown. 

Let  elders  worship  at  his  feet, 

The  church  adore  around  ; 
With  vials  full  of  odours  sweet. 

And  harps  of  sweeter  sound. 

These  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 

And  these  the  hymns  they  raise; 
Jesus  is  kind  to  our  complaints, 

He  loves  to  hear  our  praise. 

Now  to  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain, 

Be  endless  blessings  paid  ; 
Salvation,  glory,  joy  remain 

For  ever  on  his  head. 

Thou  hast  redeemed  our  souls  with  blood, 

A  nd  set  the  pris'ners  free  ; 
Hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God, 

And  we  shall  reign  with  thee. 

The  worlds  of  nature  and  of  grace 

Are  put  beneath  thy  power  ; 
Then  shorten  these  delaying  days, 

And  bring  the  promised  hour." 

This  specimen  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  the  young  poet 
was  encouraged  to  proceed ;  and  when,  in  1707,  the  hymn- 
book  appeared,  its  welcome  was  such  as  to  shew  that  it  had 
not  arrived  before  it  was  wanted.  In  ten  years  six  editions 
were  published ;  and  long  before  the  death  of  the  accom- 
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plisbed  author,  it  was  not  only  used  in  numberless  non- 
conformist chapels,  but,  as  we  gather  from  a  letter  of 
Hervey  of  Weston-Favel,*  it  was  not  unknown  to  congrega- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England.  Now-a-days  it  would  be 
hard  to  find,  on  either  side  the  Atlantic,  the  worshipping 
throng  whose  devotion  it  does  not  at  once  heighten  and 
express. 

Of  evangelical  hymnology,  the  staple  is  Watts's  to  this 
day.  In  the  New  Congregational  selection  he  supplies  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole,  or  402  out  of  the  thousand  hymns.  The 
United  Presbyterian  collection  owes  to  him  nearly  one- 
seventh,  or  63  in  468 ;  and  the  English  Presbyterian  Hymn- 
book  one-fourth,  or  28  in  116. 

But  the  year  after  Watts's  hymns  first  appeared,  was  born 
another  bard,  whose  sacred  minstrelsy  has  exerted  a  spell 
perhaps  even  greater ;  for  with  626  of  its  769  compositions 
the  effusion  of  his  single  pen,  the  Wesleyan  collection  may 
be  called  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley.  Of  them  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  "  there  is  no  main  article  of  belief,  as 
professed  by  the  Protestant  churches — no  moral  or  ethical 
sentiment  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  gospel — no  height 
or  depth  of  feeling  proper  to  the  spiritual  life — that  does  not 
find  itself  emphatically,  and  pointedly,  and  clearly  conveyed 
in  some  stanza."  And  so,  "by  the  charm  of  sacred  verse, 
Charles  Wesley  has  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  been  drawing 
thousands  in  his  wake,  and  onward  from  earth  to  heaven. "t 
No  hymn-book  has  such  a  history.  Could  the  instances 
be  compiled  in  which  it  has  been  employed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  arresting  and  awakening  the  careless,  in  enlighten- 
ing the  ignorant,  in  bringing  to  a  happy  decision  the  waver- 
ing or  indefinite,  in  reclaiming  the  backslider,  in  comforting  • 
the  dejected  and  sustaining  the  dying,  a  book  larger  than 
itself  would  need  to  be  written. 

We  believe  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit  of 
cholera  to  this  country,  and  it  was  on  the  day  of  the 
national  fast  then  observed,  that  a  blind  woman  at  Liver- 
pool was  brought  to  a  sense  of  her  sin  and  danger  while 
attending  a  Wesleyan  service,  and  singularly  enough,  long 
afterwai'ds,  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  removal  of 
the  pestilence,  she  found  peace  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  That  day  had  been  sung  the  224th  Hymn  ("I'll 
praise  my  Maker  while  I've  breath ") ;  and  next  morning 
the  blind  woman  called  on  the  Eev.  E.  M'Owan,  at  his 


*  T.  Milner's  Life  of  W  tts,  p.  694. 

t  Wesley  and  Metliodism,  by  Isaac  Taylor,  p,  01, 
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house  in  Hope  Street,  and  asked  if  he  could  procure  for  her 
the  book  in  which  was  the  hymn  with  these  lines — 

"  The  Lord  ponrs  eye-sight  on  the  blind, 
The  Lord  supports  the  fainting  mind," 

Mr  M'Owan  placed  the  book  in  her  hands,  and,  taking  it 
with  trembling  earnestness,  she  asked,  "  But  are  you  sure 
it  contains  that  sweet  hymn  ?  "  Through  others  reading 
them,  her  memory  was  soon  stored  with  the  hymns,  which 
she  delighted  in  repeating.  By  her  talent  in  manipulating 
or  shampooing,  she  earned  a  respectable  livelihood,  and 
during  the  last  months  of  his  life  one  of  her  patients  was 
the  old  Earl  of  Derby,  the  father  of  the  present  statesman 
and  poet.  In  her  desire  to  do  good,  she  repeated  one  of 
her  hymns  ;  the  old  man  liked  it,  and  encouraged  her  to 
proceed,  and  at  last  asked  her  on  her  next  attendance  at 
Knowsley  to  bring  the  book,  that  he  might  read  it  for  him- 
self. One  day  when  she  was  repeating,  "  All  ye  that  pass 
by  "  (Hymn  616),  when  she  came  to  the  lines, 

"  The  Lord  in  the  day  of  his  anger  AKA  lay 
Tour  sins  on  the  Lamb,  and  he  bore  them  away." 

he  said,  **  Stop,  Mrs  Brass,  don't  you  think  it  should  be, 

'  The  Lord  in  the  day  of  his  mercy  did  lay  '  ?  " 

and  although  she  did  not  think  his  criticism  valid,  it  shewed 
that  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the.great  topic  of  the  hymn ; 
nor  were  other  indications  awanting  to  shew  that  the  blind 
woman  had  been  made  a  blessing  to  the  djdng  nobleman.* 

John  Leifchild  was  the  son  of  a  Wesleyan  father.  He 
was  himself  well  disposed,  but  his  views  were  indistinct,  and 
he  had  made  no  open  Christian  profession.  One  evening  he 
went,  as  he  had  often  done,  to  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  at  St  Albans',  and  to  his  great  surprise  the 
minister  called  on  him  to  pray.  "  In  vain  did  I  object :  the 
hymn-book  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  opened  at  some 
lines  which  exactly  expressed  what  my  feelings  should  have 
been.     I  was  affected  as  I  gave  out  these  words  : 

*  Oh  that  I  could  my  Lord  receive, 
Who  did  the  world  redeem, 
Who  gave  his  life  that  I  might  live 
A  life  concealed  in  him. 

r 

Oh  that  I  could  the  blessing  prove 

My  heart's  extreme  desire, 
Live  happy  in  my  Saviour's  love, 

And  in  his  arms  expire.' 

*  For  these  and  other  Wesleyan  anecdotes,  which  our  exhausted  space  com  • 
pels  us  to  omit,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bunting,  whose  rich  stores  of 
information  are  a  common  fund  to  all  his  friends,  and  through  him  to  the 
Rev.  A.  M'Aulay  and  the  Rev.  R.  M'Owun. 
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"  I  was  affected  to  tears,  and  the  prayer  which  followed  was 
most  earnest.  I  went  home,  and  retired  to  my  chamber. 
I  felt  I  had  entered  on  a  course  which  must  be  pursued,  or 
I  should  be  counted  a  deceiver  and  hypocrite.  I  fell  on  my 
knees  ;  my  mouth  was  opened,  my  heart  was  enlarged. 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  chamber,  that  spot,  that  prayer ! 
I  believe  that  all  the  petitions  I  then  uttered  were  sub- 
sequently fulfilled  in  my  experience."*  Although  Dr  Leif- 
child  quitted  his  spiritual  birthplace  in  becoming  a^'ongre- 
gational  minister,  he  never  renounced  its  spiritual  ]|J||[wTa<j^. 
His  vigorous,  pointed,  and  effective  preaching,  o-gWJg^ffti 
both  in  tender  allusion  and  apt  quotations  to  the  Wesieyan 
Hymn-book;  and  those  who  remember  the  singing  in  Craven 
Chapel  will  allow  that  nothing  but  a  congenial  oratory 
could  attune  a  vast  congregation  to  that  final  outburst  of 
praise  which  was  the  climax  of  the  evening,  and  which,  as 
the  Amen  of  the  people,  clinched  the  nail  after  it  had  been 
driven  in  a  sure  place  by  the  master  of  assemblies,  t 

But  we  must  break  off  these  modern  instances.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  friend  of  ours,  a  Free  Church  minister,  was 
preaching  in  the  South  of  England,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
service  gave  out  a  hymn  which  has  lately  been  often  sung 
at  revival  meetings.  The  congregational  minister  of  the 
place  immediately  rose  up  and  strode  forth  in  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  innovation.  "  You  don't  say  it  was  the  hymn 
which  annoyed  him  ?"  was  the  remark  afterwards  of  a  young 
ofificer  who  witnessed  and  wondered ;  "  why,  that  was  the 
hymn  which  first  brought  peace  to  my  soul."  In  the  same 
way  we  have  known  of  good  men  arguing  against  the  Sab- 
bath school  as  a  modern  invention,  unsanctioned  by  the 
word  of  God  ;  but  whilst  they  were  preaching  resultless  ser- . 
mons  to  the  stereotyped  audience  in  the  stated  place  of 
assembly,  the  proscribed  teacher  in  his  little  conventicle  was 
successfully  repeating  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Suffer 
the  children  to  come  unto  me."  And  if  it  be  still  argued 
that  the  hymn-book,  like  the  Sabbath  school,  is  a  pure  in- 
novation, we  must  reply  that  both  have  been  so  approved 
and  countersigned  by  God's  own  Spirit  as  to  be  raised  above 
all  human  cavil.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  church's 
pastors,  if  we  say  that  the  salt  of  England  has  been  the 
children's  mission,  the  Sabbath  school ;  and  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  ecclesiastical  effort,  or  theological  lore,  if  we 
say  that  more  souls  have  been  directly  enlightened,  saved,  and 


*  Memoirs  of  Dr  Leifchild,  p.  16. 

t  In  his  Life,  p.  197,  there  ia  described  a  Kceno  of  extraordinary  excitement 
produced  by  his  employment  of  Charles  Wesley's"  Wrestling  Jacob  " 
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sanctified  by  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book,  than  by  all  the  de- 
crees of  councils  or  the  whole  "  corpus  patrum." 

No  doubt    there    are  dangers.      There  are  sentimental 
hymns  ;  but  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
sentimental  singing  of  psalms.     In  that  wonderfully  subtle 
and  severe  self-analysis,  the  *'  Confessions  of  Augustine," 
we  read:  "  Sometimes  I  seem  to  myself  to  attach  too  much 
value  to  music,  since  I  observe  that  the  flame  of  devotion  is 
kindled  in  our  minds  by  sacred  words  sung  more  readily  than 
by  the  same  words  spoken.     But  this  pleasing  delectation, 
to  which  the  mind  ought  not  to  yield  so  as  to  be  enervated, 
often   beguiles  me,  whilst  the  sense  does  not  wait  upon 
reason  as  a  patient  follower,  but  tries  to  guide  and  outrun 
her.     At  other  times,  guarding  against  this  snare,  I  err  in 
excessive  strictness,  and  am  ready  to  shut  out  from  my  own 
and  the  church's  ears  the  exquisite  melodies  in  which  the 
Psalms  of  David  are  conveyed.    To  me  it  seems  safer  what  I 
remember  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  often  told  me, 
that  he  made  the  reader  give  the  psalm  with  so  slight  an  in- 
flexion of  the  voice,  that  it  was  more  like  speaking  than  sing- 
ing (qui  tam  modico  flexu  vocis  faciebat  sonare   lectorem 
p  salmi,  ut  pronuntiantivicinioressetquflmcanenti).  Yet  when 
I  remember  my  own  tears  under  the  church's  psalmody  in 
the  first  days  of  my  recovered  faith,  and  consider  how  now, 
when  the  music  is  good,  I  am  more  affected  by  the  thought 
than  by  the  tune,  I  again  acknowledge  the  great  benefit  of 
this  institution."  *     In  view  of  the  whole  case  he  gives  a 
hesitating  verdict  (non  quidem  irretractabilem  sententiam) 
in  favour  of  church  music  or  congregational  singing  (cantandi 
consuetudinem  in  Ecclesia).     But  surely  there  is  no  need  to 
be  so  hampered  as  the  good  bishop  of  Hippo.      He  who 
planted  the  ear  gave  also  the .  gift  of  music ;  and  can  it  be 
better  used  than  in  extolling  the  gracious  Giver  ?    Nor,  with 
all  our  admiration  for  Augustine,  the  transcendent  theolo- 
gical intellect,  can  we  accept  as  the  true  practice  of  piety, 
the  constant  and  jealous  self-scrutiny  revealed  in  these  Con- 
fessions.    A  man  may  sit  all  his  life  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and 
when  he  sees  the  other  side  going  down  may  restore  the  equi- 
poise with  a  few  ounces  of  food,  or  contrariwise  may  fast  till 
the  pampered  flesh  give  in,  and  restore  the  balance  ;  but  we 
have  more  respect  for  the  day-labourer  who  gives  out  his 
vigour  in  honest  trenching  and  delving,  and  then  recruits 
it  with  a  wholesome  meal   and  a  half-hour's  nap  on  the 
softest  plank,  than  for  the  hypochondriac  in  his  nightcap 
inside  the  screen  watching  the  thermometer,  and  with  tear 
and  wear  on  the  one  side  and  morsels  of  toast  on  the  other 

*  Angustini  Confessionum  liber  z.  cap.  88. 
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maintaining  the  per^Detual  see-saw.  And  the  Christian  has 
received  life  from  on  high  for  some  other  purpose  than 
simply  to  watch  it :  he  has  got  it  to  use.  Nor  is  that  high- 
est life  destructive  of  every  other.  It  may  leave  the  poet 
and  the  minstrel,  whilst  it  creates  the  saint ;  and  even  if  a 
man  should  not  be  this  last,  it  is  better  to  be  either  of  the 
other  two,  than  remain  the  mere  animal  or  the  mere  auto- 
maton. Therefore  we  are  not  much  disturbed  by  the  fre- 
quent caveats  against  sensuous  music  and  sentimental 
hymns.  If  our  neighbour  is  making  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 
Lord,  or  singing  with  a  loud  voice  skilfully,  we  shall  not  stop 
him  to  ask  if  he  is  "  really  regenerate  ";  and  if  we  see  a  tear 
on  an  honest  face,  we  shall  not  analyze  it,  so  as  to  set  down 
in  decimals  the  proportion  of  natural  emotion  which  mingles 
with  the  godly  sorrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  the  opponents  of  in- 
strumental music  in  worship  should  advocate  hymns.  As  a 
friend  writes,  "  When  in  our  own  congregation  a  psalm  of 
David  is  sung,  I  feel  extremely  the  need  of  some  royal  harp 
or  mighty  organ  to  weld  into  a  measure  of  unity  those  many 
and  oft  discordant  voices,  which  are  supposed  to  utter  'grave 
sweet  melody.'  Heartily  as  I  endorse  the  sentiment  that 
David's  Psalms  must  ever  be  the  standard  praises  of  the 
church,  I  believe  they  should,  as  David  evidently  wished,  be 
sung  or  chaunted  with  a  grand  accompaniment  of  instru- 
mental music,  so  as  to  give  life  to  their  vast  conceptions, 
and  raise  once  more  on  high  their  lofty  adoration.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  want  of  those  beggarly  elements,  the  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,  is  scarcely  felt  when  a  hymn 
of  simple  devotion  is  sung,  and  when  the  name  of  Jesus  is 
inspiring  every  breast  with  the  Christian  graces  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity."  This  is  perfectly  true.  For  sundry 
reasons  we  have  opposed  instrumental  music  in  our  Presby- 
terian churches  ;  but  if  we  want  the  Psalms  in  their  pristine 
perfection,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  them  should 
not  only  be  sung,  but  that  the  singing  should  be  sustained 
by  the  most  powerful  accompaniments ;  and  any  one  who  has 
heard  a  slow  precentor  calling  on  a  silent  congregation, 

"  Praise  Him  with  trumpets'  sound  ;  His  praise 
Wit!)  psaltery  advance," 

or  psalms  like  the  47th  and  95th,  with  their  swift  sequences, 
cumulative  and  crushing  towards  the  close,  going  off  like 
minute  guns,  with  long  stops  at  the  end  of  each  stanza ;  or 
psalms  with  choruses  like  the  107th,  or  antiphonies  like  the 
24th,  the  118th,  the  136th,  swept  pell-mell  along,  without  the 
least  distinction  between  the  portions  designed  for  a  single 
voice  and  those  for  the  whole  congregation ;  to  say  nothing 
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of  passages  which  should  be  soft  and  subdued  thundered 
forth  with  all  the  might  of  exulting  trebles  and  bassooning 
baritones,  as  when,  by  way  of  climax  to  the  95th  Psalm, 
the  seated  minstrels  throw  back  their  heads,  and  shout, 

"  0  come  and  let  us  worship  Him, 
Let  us  bow  down  withal, 
And  on  our  knees  before  the  Lord, 
Our  Maker,  let  us  fall," 

and  then, — "  Let  us  pray," — jump  up,  and  stand  staring 
round  them  for  the  next  twenty  minutes  ;  whether  or  not  he 
may  deem  this  the  absolute  optimism,  or  only  bear  with  it 
as  needful  during  the  present  distress,  and  whether  or  not 
psalteries  and  sackbuts  would  mend  the  matter,  a  candid 
observer  will  scarcely  maintain  that  this  is  exactly  the  way 
it  was  done  in  the  days  of  King  David.  But  just  because  it 
is  modern  and  indigenous,  a  hymn  takes  care  of  itself.  It 
needs  no  Lowth  nor  Herder  to  explain  its  structure,  and 
point  out  the  changes  of  person,  and  the  consequent  need  for 
a  change  of  parts  in  the  music ;  nor  does  it  need  any  mighty 
and  over-mastering  instrument  to  command  the  singers, 
accelerating  or  retarding  the  movements,  and  with  bursts  of 
melody  filling  up  each  aching  void  in  the  harmony. 

Ourselves,  tenacious  of  old  usage,  and  uneasy  when 
changes  are  talked  of,  as  long  as  we  can  remember  we  have 
coveted  an  enlargement  of  our  Christian  psalmody ;  and  we 
now  record  our  deep  and  solemn  conviction,  that  the  church 
which  excludes  from  its  praises  that  evangelical  element 
which  these  latter  days  have  so  largely  supplied,  is  not  only 
needlessly  excluding  a  large  element  of  life  and  power,  but 
we  do  not  see  how  such  a  community  can  long  remain  the 
church  of  the  people.  Pending  negotiations  for  union,  it 
may  not  be  prudent  to  multiply  collections,  all  of  which  may 
shortly  be  merged  in  some  conjoint  hymn-book,  more  select 
or  more  comprehensive  than  those  at  present  existing ;  but 
surely  it  is  not  wise  to  ignore  the  great  and  growing  desire 
for  such  additional  aids  to  devotion  which  exists  among  the 
laity,  and  which,  if  the  result  of  a  revived  and  more 
thoroughly  Christian  piety,  ought  to  be  hailed  with  grati- 
tude, and  which,  although  it  were  the  mere  consequence  of 
advancing  culture,  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 
In  church  music  there  is  already  a  wide-spread  improve- 
ment ;  but  this  of  itself  will  soon  necessitate  an  expanded 
psalmody.  Music  is  not,  like  the  Scotch  and  English  Psalms, 
confined  to  three  metres ;  and  of  the  Psalms  themselves, 
there  are  now  versions  by  Watts,  Montgomery,  and  Lyte, 
which,  without  superseding  the  time-hallowed  Kous  and 
Brady,  would  offer  an  agreeable  alternative.  But  there  are 
also  "  new  songs,"  which  have  sprung  from  the  very  depths 
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of  Christian  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  very  necessities 
of  the  Christian  church,  within  these  last  generations,  and 
which,  more  truly  than  sermons  or  theological  treatises,  are 
the  cardiphonia  of  modern  Christianity.  Whispered  in  the 
sick-room,  and  murmured  in  the  silent  shade,  sung  at  the 
family  altar,  and  lifted  up  in  clear  joyful  strains  by  youth- 
ful voices  in  the  Sabbath  school,  the  atmosphere  is  full  of 
them,  and,  right  or  wrong,  those  who  use  them  have  come 
to  believe  that  they  are  full  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  well  that, 
going  from  their  prayer-meeting  or  their  home  into  the 
house  of  God,  they  should  feel  as  if  they  had  come  into  a 
colder  clime,  with  a  more  formal  and  far-off  communion. 
Even  a  Quaker  meeting,  with  no  song  at  all,  or  a  Hebrew 
synagogue,  with  nothing  but  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Psalms,  is  better  than  no  worship  whatever ;  but  those  in 
whom  the  word  of  Christ  dwells  richly,  will  naturally  speak 
to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  in  which  the  name  of 
Jesus  sounds.  J.  H. 


Art.  VIII. — Donaldson  on  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 

A  Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine,  from  the  Death  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  Nicene  Council.  By  James  Donaldson,  M.A.  Vol.  1., 
"  The  Apostolical  Fathers."     London.     1864. 

WE  have  before  us  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  pro- 
mises to  be  of  considerable  interest,  although  we  sus- 
pect that  its  author  greatly  over-estimates  its  importance. 
It  is  unquestionably  desirable  that  the  patristic  writings 
should  be  studied  more  than  they  are,  and  consequently  that 
all  possible  facilities  should  be  provided  for  their  study ;  but 
it  appears  to  us  that,  in  order  that  this  study  may  have 
its  full  valu.e,  it  must  be  conducted  by  careful  perusal,  either 
of  the  originals,  or  of  faithful  and  accurate  translations. 
Now,  to  theologians  generally,  the  originals  of  the  fathers 
are  sufficiently  accessible ;  while  others  can  acquire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  their  principal  works  through  the  medium  of 
existing  translations.  To  our  thinking,  there  are  but  few  of 
the  purposes  which  the  study  of  ancient  Christian  literature 
is  fitted  to  serve,  that  cannot  be  better  accomplished  other- 
wise than  by  the  means  which  Mr  Donaldson  proposes  to 
furnish,  and  of  which  he  gives  us  a  specimen  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Still  there  may  be  good  ends  served  by  such  a 
work  ; — one  we  thankfully  acknowledge,  that  it  has  set  us  to 
the  reading  of  treatises  to  which  we  have  for  a  long  time  been 
strangers,- — and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  examine  the 
volume  before  us  at  some  length. 

Mr  Donaldson's  plan  is  to  discuss  fully  the  claims  of  all 
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the  reputed  writings  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  to  be  ac- 
counted genuine,  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  their  contents, 
and  to  state  the  particulars  of  their  teaching  on  the  most 
important  theological  topics.  In  the  volume  now  issued,  he 
thus  handles  the  works  of  the  so-called  apostolical  fathers, 
admitting,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  claims  of  the  first  epistle 
of  Clement,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  epistle  of  Polycarp, 
the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  and  the  fragments  of  Papias,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  productions  of  men  who  lived  in  or  shortly 
after  the  times  of  the  apostles.  Other  writings  which  have 
been  reputed  to  belong  to  that  period  he  rejects,  handing 
them  over  for  consideration  to  a  subsequent  volume.  With 
respect  to  some  of  these  writings,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  before  we  have  done ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must 
enter  a  protest  in  limine  against  our  author's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  them.  In  the  present  volume,  which 
professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  we 
were  surely  entitled  to  expect  to  be  furnished  with  reasons 
for  the  rejection  of  certain  writings,  as  well  as  for  the 
acceptance  of  others ;  but  no  such  reasons  does  our  author 
give  us,  except  with  reference  to  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 
No  doubt  some  time  hence  Mr  Donaldson  will  give  us  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  these  writings  belong  to  some 
later  period,  but  we  ought  to  have  had  the  negative  side  of 
the  argument  now,  and  to  have  been  put  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  rejecting  them  from  this  period. 
And  this  claim  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  our 
author  founds  an  argument,  which  he  repeats  again  and 
again,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  main  terminus  ad  quern  of  his 
book,  as  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the  early  patristic  theology, 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  writings  which  he  examines 
constitute  the  whole  body  of  apostolico-patristic  literature. 
Now,  it  may  be  so,  and  in  time  our  author  may  shew  that 
it  is  so ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  asks  us  to  accept  a  conclu- 
sion, and  that  not  of  minor  importance,  but  one  which  it 
appears  to  be  the  main  object  of  his  work  to  establish, 
without  furnishing  us  with  any  notion  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  founded.  The  conclusion  that  certain  doctrines 
are  not  taught  in  any  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers, 
manifestly  required  as  one  of  its  premises,  that  certain 
writings  constitute  the  whole  of  this  class,  and  no  one  can 
accept  as  a  substitute  for  this  the  very  different  proposition, 
that  certain  writings  belong  to  this  class.  Yet  it  is  the  latter 
proposition  alone  with  which  our  author  occupies  himself.  To 
have  discussed  the  claims  of  such  works  as  the  second  epistle 
of  Clement,  the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  needed  not  have  made  his  volume  unreasonably 
large,  while  it  would  have  given  it  a  value  which  it  does  not 
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now  possess.  The  want  of  such  discussion  not  merely  de- 
tracts from  its  value,  but,  in  our  estimation,  vitiates  it  alto- 
gether. If  we  are  required  to  believe  that  '*  the  evangelical 
school  are  wrong  in  asserting  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man 
to  believe  in  original  sin,  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and 
similar  dogmas,  before  he  can  be  a  Christian,"  we  are  surely 
entitled  to  claim  that  one  of  the  premises  from  which  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  should  be  something  else  than  a  mere  asser- 
tion of  Mr  Donaldson.  Yet  this  is  the  position  in  which  the 
matter  is  left  in  respect  to  one  of  the  premises.  We  shall 
address  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  by  and 
by,  which  is,  that  the  earliest  Christians  did  not  believe 
these  dogmata.  In  the  mean  time,  with  respect  to  this  one, 
we  repeat  that  Mr  Donaldson  cannot  expect  any  reader  to 
attach  the  smallest  value  to  his  assertion  in  regard  to  such 
a  matter,  and  that  he  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  his  conclusion. 

The  Introduction,  which  occupies  about  half  the  volume, 
lays  down  the  principles  on  which  the  age  of  ancient  writings 
is  to  be  determined,  and  gives  an  account  of  previous  inves- 
tigations in  the  patristic  field.  On  each  of  these  subjects  we 
would  make  a  few  observations. 

Of  course  the  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  book  is 
either  external  or  internal.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
former,  Mr  Donaldson  interposes  the  following  caution  : — 

"  This  important  principle  is  to  be  continually  kept  in  mind,  that 
all  past  evidence  is  to  be  measured  and  estimated  by  our  experience 
of  evidence  at  the  present  time.  '  Historical  evidence,'  says  Sir 
G-eorge  Cornewall  Lewis,  '  like  judicial  evidence,  is  founded  on  the 
testimony  of  credible  witnesses.  Unless  these  witnesses  had  per-, 
sonal  and  immediate  perception  of  the  facts  which  they  report — 
unless  they  saw  and  heard  what  they  undertake  to  relate  as  having 
happened — their  evidence  is  not  entitled  to  credit.  As  all  original 
witnesses  must  be  contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  attest, 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  credibility  of  a  witness  that  he  be 
a  contemporary,  though  a  contemporary  is  not  necessarily  a  credible 
witness.  Unless,  therefore,  a  historical  account  can  be  traced  by 
probable  proof  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  the  first  condi- 
tion of  historical  credibility  fails.'  The  forgetfulness  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  retarded  the  ascertainment  of  the  exact  truth,  in  regard 
to  many  points  of  early  Christian  literature,  to  a  degree  that  is 
scarcely  conceivable." 

We  have  no  occasion  to  consider  the  soundness  or  un- 
soundness of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Sir  George  Lewis 
with  reference  to  historical  events;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  application  which  Mr  Donaldson  makes  of  it  is  al- 
together unreasonable,  and  would,  if  carried  out,  reduce  us 
to  a  state  of  absolute  scepticism  regarding  the  authorship 
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not  6nly  of  all  ancient,  but  of  all  modem  literature  also.  The 
analogy  of  judicial  evidence  is  fallacious  in  the  extreme, 
inasmuch  as  that  hearsay  evidence,  which  judicial  rules 
systematically  exclude  altogether,  is  in  this  case  aU  in  all. 
We  doubt  if  there  be  half-a-dozen  men  living  who  can  give 
what  would  be  admitted  as  absolutely  unexceptionable  judi- 
cial testimony  to  the  fact  that  Mr  Thackeray  was  the  author 
of  Vanity  Fair.  If  we  were  asked  to  swear  to  this  as  a  fact, 
we  must  decline  doing  so  ;  and  yet  we  are  as  certain  of  it  as 
we  are  of  any  fact  to  which  we  would  unhesitatingly  swear. 
Now,  why  is  this,  but  just  because  the  appropriate  evidence 
for  establishing  the  authenticity  of  a  book  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  judicial  evidence  ?  There  was  a  rumour  univer- 
sally spread  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  book 
that  Mr  Thackeray  was  its  author ;  he  never  disclaimed 
it,  and  no  other  writer  ever  claimed  it.  This  is  all  that 
we  know  about  the  matter,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  strongest  possible  conviction  in  our  minds ;  as  strong 
as  could  have  been  produced  by  any  amount  of  evidence 
given  on  oath  in  a  court  of  justice.  Mr  Donaldson  of  course 
knows  this  as  well  as  we.  He  states  the  common-sense 
view  of  the  matter  in  such  sentences  as  these  : — "  We  re- 
ceive the  statements  of  contemporaries  as  true,  unless  there 
is  some  reason  to  look  upon  them  as  false."  "  The  testi- 
mony of  a  later  period  may  be,  and  generally  is,  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporaries  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another."  And  upon  these  principles  of  common  sense  he 
appears  to  us  to  act ;  whereas,  had  he  acted  on  the  other 
principle  stated,  he  could  not  have  formed  any  judgment 
whatever  with  respect  to  the  age  or  authorship  of  the  docu- 
ments with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  manifest  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  much  historical  or  external  evidence  with  reference  to 
these  documents,  composed  a  dozen  centuries  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing ;  in  an  age  when  literature  of  any  kind 
was  comparatively  scanty,  and  literature  that  was  at  all 
likely  to  take  any  notice  of  the  books  in  question  was  scarcely 
existent  at  all ;  in  days  when  there  were  no  literary  periodi- 
cals, no  publishers'  lists  or  booksellers'  advertisements,  no 
library  catalogues,  no  copyright-act  or  entry  at  Stationers' 
Hall.  The  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  that  we  possess 
for  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  perhaps  apt  to  excite 
unreasonable  expectations  with  reference  to  the  Christian 
books  of  the  succeeding  age.  But  the  cases  are  entirely 
different.  The  scriptural  books  were  the  authoritative 
standards  of  the  Christian  writers.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
for  them  to  write  on  any  subject  without  appealing  or  refer- 
ring to  these.     But  it  was  not  so  with  the  post-apostolic 
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writings.  Whatever  external  evidence  w^e  have  for  them 
we  should  be  thankful  for,  but  we  have  no  cause  to  be 
staggered  by  its  scantiness.  The  want  of  such  evidence 
makes  nothing  against  the  claims  of  a  book,  unless  it  can 
be  shewn  that  a  writer  who  must  have  been  familiar  with 
it  if  it  existed,  and  who  might  have  made  a  use  favourable 
to  his  ovra  purpose  of  its  statements  or  its  arguments,  actu- 
ally makes  no  use  of  them.  In  that  case  certainly  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  would  give  rise  to  a  presumption  against 
the  book,  but  in  no  other  case  ought  it  to  do  so.  And 
even  in  the  application  of  this  argument  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  assume  that  writers  in  one  country  were  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  books  which  might  be  current  in  an- 
other. Upon  the  whole,  our  own  conviction  is  that  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  more  than  a  minimum  of  external 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic 
fathers.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  at  the  outset  to  be 
"  contented  with  little,  and  thankful  for  any." 

In  the  scarcity  of  external  evidence  we  are  the  more  thrown 
back  upon  internal,  and  the  more  important  it  becomes  that 
we  have  correct  views  as  to  the  principles  on  which  this  is 
to  be  estimated.  We  are  bound  to  state  those  of  our  author 
in  his  own  words : — 

"On  the  whole,  then,  the  approach  to  the  criticism  of  early 
Christian  literature  must  be  made  with  suspicion  and  caution. 
But  we  are  not  to  be  driven  by  such  considerations  into  absolute 
despair.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  that  most  cases  admit  at 
least  of  some  kind  of  solution.  .  The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  in- 
ternal evidence  will  of  course  vary  in  each  particular  case. 

"  But  the  main  principle  of  all  such  investigations  deserves  de- 
liberate enunciation  here — that  a  book  to  which  external  testimony 
bears  no  satisfactory  evidence  cannot  be  regarded  as  genuine  if  its 
doctrines  or  its  statements  differ  materially  from  the  doctrines  or 
statements  of  the  period.  It  is  acknowledged  that  such  a  standard 
is  fallible.  But  the  mode  of  procedure  is  the  only  right  one.  The 
book  is  set  aside  for  the  time  as  of  uncertain  date.  All  the  works 
which  are  known  to  belong  to  the  period  to  which  this  one  claims, 
or  is  said  to  belong,  are  examined  carefully,  and  if  modes  of  expres- 
sion, evolutions  of  opinion,  indications  of  controversies,  and  such 
like,  occur  in  it  which  do  not  occur  in  them,  we  may  set  down 
the  book  as  being  of  a  later  date." 

Our  author  admits  his  principle  to  be  fallible ;  we  hold  it 
to  be  false  and  necessarily  fallacious.  He  asserts  that  the 
mode  of  procedure  is  the  only  right  one  ;  we  maintain  that 
it  is  essentially  a  wrong  one. 

In  the  first  place,  it  necessarily  involves  a,petitio  principii, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  apply  it  without  reasoning  viciously 
in  a  circle.     We  have,  let  us  suppose,  four  writings,  which 
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we  shall  call  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  their  production.  We  find  that  there  is  "  a  mode  of 
expression,  or  an  evolution  of  opinion  "  in  D,  which  does  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  other  three.  We  are  therefore  bound 
summarily  to  reject  D.  It  is  henceforth  out  of  court,  and 
can  have  no  locus  standi  for  any  purpose  whatever  in  our 
further  investigation.  We  next  find  "  a  mode  of  expression 
or  evolution  of  opinion  "  in  C,  which  does  not  occur  in  A  or 
B.  True  there  is  a  similar  one  in  D ;  for  although  D  dif- 
fered in  one  mode  of  expression  from  all  the  three,  yet  it 
agrees  with  C  in  that  wherein  C  differs  from  A  and  B.  But 
C  can  get  no  benefit  from  this  agreement,  for  D  is  now  for 
all  such  purposes  non-existent,  and  in  that  non-existence  C 
must  of  necessity  share.  We  now  compare  B  with  A,  and 
find  in  B  "  a  mode  of  expression  or  evolution  of  opinion  "  which 
A  does  not  sanction ;  and  although  it  might  have  been  sup- 
ported by  C  and  D,  it  is  too  late  for  that  now;  B  is  rejected, 
and  A  stands  alone  in  its  glory.  As  to  the  treatment  of  it, 
this  last  rose  of  summer,  there  may  be  room  for  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  may  say  that  it  ought  to  stand,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  differ  in  modes  of  expression  or  evolution  of 
opinions  from  any  existing  literature  of  the  age  ;  while 
others  may  hold  that  all  its  expressions  and  all  its  opinions 
are  unsupported  by  those  of  any  existing  literature.  For 
ourselves  we  adopt  the  latter  view,  as  at  once  more  logical 
and  more  merciful ;  and 

"  Thus  kindly  we  scatter  its  leaves  o'er  the  bed 
Where  ail  its  companions  lie  withered  and  dead." 

Our  regret  at  the  extinction  of  the  family  is  all  the  more 
embittered  by  the  reflection,  that  if  we  had  only  begun  our 
investigation  at  the  other  end,  we  should  have  saved  three 
out  of  the  four ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  B  contains  all 
that  A  does,  and  a  little  more ;  that  C  corroborates  all  of 
B ;  that  D  vouches  for  the  whole  of  C,  and  is  condemned  only 
for  its  own  excess  in  evolution  of  opinion  above  C.  This  is 
an  extreme  case,  doubtless,  but  it  is  a  case  to  which  a  sound 
principle  would  bear  application ;  and  it  is  a  case,  more- 
over, not  very  different  from  that  with  which  our  author  has 
immediately  to  do,  for  the  scantity  of  the  literature  of  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles  renders 
it  an  extreme  case  too. 

But  even  if  the  method  were  not  utterly  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, it  is  manifestly  most  impracticable  or  most  dangerous 
in  its  application.  Amongst  the  writers  of  any  given  age, 
amongst  the  contributors  to  any  one  number  of  any  Review, 
there  are  innumerable  differences  of  style  and  infinite  shades 
of  opinion ;  for  every  writer  who  is  not  a  slavish  imitator 
of  some  other,  %a8  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking. 
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Were  it  not  so,  literature  would  be  duller  and  more  mono- 
tonous than  it  is  ;  and  critics  like  our  author  would  be  de- 
prived of  one  of  their  most  serviceable  weapons.  Now,  who 
is  able,  in  respect  of  modes  of  expression,  to  draw  the  line 
betwixt  those  differences  which  must  be  allowed  to  exist  be- 
tween every  writer  and  every  other,  and  those  which  are  in- 
compatible with  the  co-evality  of  the  writers  who  use  them  ? 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  by  means  of  this  principle,  to  prove 
with  respect  to  some  writers,  that  they  never  did  exist  at  all. 
Take  for  example  the  biographer  of  Cromwell  and  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  To  what  age  shall  we  assign  his  writ- 
ings ?  Undoubtedly  there  are  in  them  modes  of  expression 
unparalleled  in  any  age  before  or  since  the  flood ;  and  so  we 
are  constrained  to  hold  that  they  can  belong  to  no  age,  and 
there  can  be  no  place  found  for  them  in  this  world,  or  in  any 
other  ;  but  they  must  be  ruthlessly  shovelled  forth  into  one 
of  his  own  "  dust-bins  of  creation!  " 

But  it  is  not  only  "modes  of  expression"  that  are  too 
subtle  to  be  judged  of  in  this  way.  The  "  evolution  of 
opinion  "  is  almost  equally  so.  Take  an  example.  We  are 
examining  a  certain  writing  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  We  find  a  messenger  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  certain  trust,  and  he  unhesitatingly  declares  his  ability 
to  correspond  with  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth  in  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time.  Now  in  no  other  writings 
do  we  hear  of  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  intelligence 
until  we  come  down  to  the  Victorian  age.  Hence  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  is  not  the  production  of  Shakespeare, 
or  of  anywriterpriortoProfessorWheatstone,  who  first  evolved 
the  idea  of  girdling  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.  But  on  a  fur- , 
ther  and  more  critical  examination  of  the  passage,  we  find 
that  not  only  is  intelligence  to  be  transmitted,  but  a  material 
flower  is  to  be  brought  back ;  and  we  are  reminded  that 
even  the  feats  of  the  electric  telegraph  do  not  include  the 
conveyance  of  nosegays.  This  idea  is  not  even  yet  evolved; 
and  so  the  writing  in  question  must  be  concluded  to  be- 
long, not  to  any  age  past  or  present,  but  to  some  one  yet 
future ! 

But  our  author's  principle  is  not  murderous  merely;  we 
are  afraid  it  may  be  found  to  be  suicidal  also.  What  if  it 
be  found  that  this  very  principle  is  the  evolution  of  an  idea 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  any  age  that  has  yet  "  achieved 
existence"  ?  In  this  question  we  have  a  very  special  interest, 
for  the  reviewer  being  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  time 
subsequent  to  the  work  reviewed,  the  postponement  of  Mr 
Donaldson's  existence  to  an  indefinite  future  will  involve 
a  similar  postponement  of  our  own ! 

But  we  are  reassured.     The  idea  is  not  new.     The  prin- 
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ciple  has  been  acted  upon  by  others,  before  it  was  enunciated 
by  our  author.  We  have  not  acumen  enough  to  perceive 
any  essential  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the  Tubingen 
school  of  critics,  whose  method  Mr  Donaldson  holds  up  to 
deserved  ridicule.  We  are  quite  sure  that  our  author  is  ear- 
nest and  sincere  in  his  reprobation  of  the  Tubingen  method ; 
and  yet,  we  repeat,  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  essential 
difference  betwixt  the  principle  of  that  method  and  his  own. 
They  equally  proceed  upon  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  province 
and  the  possibilities  of  criticism.  That  province  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  writers  have  said,  and  what  they  have  meant,  not  to 
postulate  what  they  must  have  said,  and  how  they  must  have 
said  it.  Criticism  has  no  other  path  to  walk  in  than  that 
which  Bacon  pointed  out  to  the  student  of  nature.  It  is  to 
investigate,  not  to  prescribe.  It  has  to  do,  not  with  fancy- 
ings,  but  with  findings.  Whenever  it  violates  this  rule,  it 
must,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent,  go  on  to  its  full  development 
in  the  method  of  the  Tubingen  school.  Our  author  is  not 
the  first  who  has  started  back  in  horror  from  the  develop- 
ment of  that  which,  in  its  nascent  state,  pleased  him  weU ; — 

"  So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 
Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends  ;  till  first  I  know  of  thee 
Whatthing  thou  art  thus  doiible-formed;  and  why, 
In  this  infernal  vale  first  met,  tliou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  call'st  my  son, 
1  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee." 

The  chapters  in  which  our  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors  in  this  field,  have  afforded  us  not 
a  little  amusement.  The  substance  of  them  is,  that  all  who 
have  gone  before  him  were  either  utterly  incompetent,  or  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  dishonest,  and  that  the  world  and 
the  church  have  been  doomed  to  wait  all  through  these  long 
centuries  for  his  appearance.  Such  a  charge  of  dishonesty 
or  incompetence  does  he  bring  against  all  Komanists,  and  all 
Protestants  ;  and  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  this  division  may 
not  be  sufficiently  exhaustive,  he  devotes  a  paragraph  or  two 
to  include  also  Dr  Newman  in  his  Anglican  phase.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  Mr  Donaldson's  egotism  is  not  particularly 
offensive,  while  it  is  exceedingly  amusing.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  ;  and  it  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that 
we  venture  upon  an  explanation.  In  this  age  of  speculation 
and  investigation,  strong,  undoubting,  old-fashioned  faith  is 
BO  rare,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  it,  whatever  be  its  object ; 
and  such  faith  our  author  does  display,  the  object  being  him- 
self. Not  a  doubt  ever  crosses  his  mind  that  the  work  which 
he  has  undertaken  is  the  most  important  work  that  was  ever 
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wrought,  that  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  its 
accomplishment,  and  that  he  is  destined  to  do  it  in  such 
absolute  perfection,  that  nothing  will  ever  need  to  be  added 
to  his  performance.  As  this  kind  of  wisdom  was  born  with 
him,  so  it  may  die  with  him,  or  occupy  itself  with  admiration 
of  his  achievements.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  made  it 
clear  how  this  is  amusing ;  but  we  know  that  such  is  the 
effect  it  produces  upon  us. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  great  revolution  which 
the  work  now  commenced  is  to  produce  ?  Nothing  less  than 
the  demolition  of  the  great  pile  of  theological  dogma,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  broadest  of  Broad-church  theo- 
logy. Now  just  one  point  at  present  upon  this  subject,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return.  If  all  Komanist 
writers,  all  Protestant  writers,  and  Dr  Newman,  have  been 
alike  disqualified  for  making  the  proper  use  of  the  patristic 
writings,  through  their  prejudices  in  believing  certain  doc- 
trines, did  it  never  strike  Mr  Donaldson,  that  some  portion 
of  disqualification  may  attach  to  him,  through  his  prejudices 
against  these  doctrines  ?  We  honestly  believe  that  it  never 
struck  him;  butitis  just  possiblethatit  may  strike  his  readers. 
But  of  course  Mr  Donaldson  will  say  that  he  has  no  pre- 
judices, that  although  his  views  are  published  in  the  Intro- 
duction, yet  they  are  in  reality  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
his  studies,  as  the  mathematicians  enunciate  their  proposi- 
tions for  the  convenience  of  students,  before  they  demon- 
strate them.  And  is  it  quite  impossible  that  some  of 
the  Romanist,  Protestant,  or  Anglican  writers  may  in  like 
manner  have  attained  to  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  severally  believe?  Must  a  belief  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  be  a  prejudice  which  will  warp 
the  minds  of  all  who  hold  it  in  judging  of  the  meaning  of 
Greek  words  and  sentences  ?  Must  a  disbelief  of  it  be  the 
result  of  unprejudiced  investigation  ? 

As  a  specimen  of  the  cool  way  in  which  our  author  faces 
difficulties,  and  the  utter  unconsciousness  which  he  displays 
throughout  that  he  may  possibly  be  wrong,  and  that  others, 
Romanists,  Protestants,  or  Dr  Newman  may  possibly  be 
right,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  penultimate  para- 
graph of  his  Introduction  : — 

"  Of  the  Tubingen  school  not  much  need  be  said  here.  Their 
expositions  of  the  early  Christian  theology  are  often  exceedingly 
fair.  In  dealing  with  the  apostles,  however,  they  are  anxious  to 
carry  out  their  notion  of  a  diflference  even  to  doctrine.  But  the 
only  great  difference  of  doctrine  which  they  supposed  to  have  existed 
between  the  apostles  disappears  before  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
passages  alleged.  The  doctrine  is  that  of  justification  by  faith. 
Paul  is  supposed  to  have  preached  a  peculiar  doctrine  on  this  point. 
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On  all  hands  this  peculiar  doctrine  is  allowed  to  appear  in  a  very 
modified  form  in  the  subsequent  ages ;  and  in  the  Epistle  of  James 
some  have  supposed  that  Paul's  doctrine  is  flatly  contradicted.  The 
supposition  of  a  difference  arises  mainly  from  two  circumstances  : 
a  false  meaning  attached  to  duaiu ;  and  a  forgetfulness  that  Paul 
speaks  principally  of  trust  in  God,  not  in  Christ.  The  word  dixaiu 
is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  classical  sense.  We  have 
to  fall  back  on  its  etymological  meaning.  This  meaning  is  either 
to  make  a  person  who  is  sinful  righteous,  or  to  declare  a  person 
righteous  who  is  righteous.  The  meaning  attributed  to  it  is,  to 
treat  a  person  who  is  guilty  as  if  he  really  were  not  guilty.  Only 
the  most  concurring  evidence  of  unquestionable  examples  of  such  a 
use  of  the  word,  would  justify  a  man  in  giving  it  this  meaning. 
And  no  such  examples  can  be  found  within  the  first  three  centuries 
at  least.  Now  Paul's  doctrine  was  this.  He  is  arguing  against 
Judaism.  He  maintains  that  if  a  man's  righteousness  is  to  depend 
on  the  performance  of  the  law,  then  righteousness  is  an  impossibi- 
lity. No  man  can  do,  or  ever  has  done,  all  that  he  ought  to  do. 
Can  man,  then,  be  righteous  at  all  ?  Unquestionably,  says  Paul. 
There  is  a  righteousness  which  consists  in  trusting  God.  The  per- 
son may  have  sinned,  but  his  hope  is  in  God.;  and  whatever  he  has 
to  do,  the  motive  is  his  confidence  in  God.  The  case  of  Abraham 
was  a  most  pertinent  example  of  this  righteousness.  How  could  a 
roan  obtain  this  righteousness — this  trust  in  God  ?  Unquestionably 
by  faith  in  Christ.  Christ  was  the  way  to  God  ;  and  he  who  trusts 
Christ  will  certainly  learn  to  trust  God,  and  attain  the  righteousness 
which  is  not  according  to  man,  but  according  to  God." 

Of  course  we  entirely  agree  with  our  author  in  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul 
and  that  of  James.  But  sad  it  were  if  this  reconcilement 
could  not  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  his  method.  We 
cannot  enter  here  upon  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  as  a  theological  dogma ;  but  we  venture  to  say,  that  a 
shallower  piece  of  criticism,  more  pretentiously  stated,  it 
would  he  difficult  to  produce  from  any  writer,  Eomanist, 
Protestant,  or  Dr  Newman.  What  is  the  classical  sense  of 
dixaiou  ?  How  does  Mr  Donaldson  ascertain  that  Paul  does 
not  use  it  in  that  sense  ?  Of  the  two  etymological  senses, 
whether  does  Paul  use  it  in  the  one  or  the  other,  or  in  both, 
or  sometimes  in  the  one,  sometimes  in  the  other,  sometimes 
in  both  ?  But  after  all,  what  does  Mr  Donaldson  himself 
mean  by  righteousness  ?  Does  it  mean  anjiihing  different 
from  holiness  ?  If  it  do  not,  then  why  does  Paul  himself  so 
often  distinguish  between  them?  If  it  do,  then  we  challenge 
Mr  Donaldson  to  shew  that  it  has  any  other  meaning  than 
that  which  he  rejects,  the  treating  of  a  man  who  is  not  per- 
sonally righteous  as  if  he  were  righteous,  and  that  through 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  another. 

Coming  at  length  to  the  body  of  ^he  work,  we  are  reminded 
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that  we  must  economise  our  space  somewhat  more  than  we 
have  done  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Introduction.  For  this 
end,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  give  up  thought  of  considering 
some  questions  that  w^e  had  meant  to  discuss,  and  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  somewhat  full  consideration  of  one  or  two. 

We  have  already  stated  that  our  author  discusses  the 
treatise  called  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  which  he  rejects 
as  a  historical  document  of  any  authority,  although  he 
admits  that  it  may  have  a  historical  basis.  As  the  earliest 
external  testimony  to  it  is  that  of  Irengeus,  the  question 
must  be  determined  by  internal  evidence  alone.  We  cannot 
possibly  give  our  author's  reasonings  at  full  length,  but  we 
shall  state  them  in  brief  as  fairly  as  we  can. 

1.  Our  author's  first  objection  to  the  narrative  is  that  it 
professes  to  be  given  by  Christians  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  martyrdom. 

"What  took  the  Christian  brethren  to  the  stadium  ?  Were  they 
going  to  glut  their  ej'es  with  the  sight  of  their  aged  pastor  devoured 
by  wild  beasts  ?  Was  there  not  a  strong  feeling  prevalent  among 
Christians  that  it  was  sinful  and  cruel  to  attend  these  shows,  even 
when  slaves  were  the  objects  of  the  sport  ?  Nay,  would  not  the 
church  itself  have  pronounced  a  strong  condemnation  against  these 
very  individuals  for  thus  being  found  in  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
vilest  exhibitions  of  idolatrous  worship  ?  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  the  games  were  over,  and  they  exj)ected  that  they  would 
simply  see  Polycarp  tried.  This  plea  is  invalid.  The  stadium  was 
not  the  place  for  a  trial.  Polycarp  was  sought,  according  to  the 
account,  expressly  at  the  request  of  the  very  people  who  were  feast- 
ing their  eyes  with  the  death  of  martyrs  by  wild  beasts ;  and  though 
Polycarp  came  too  late  for  the  fight  with  wild  beasts,  the  people  in 
the  stadium  nevertheless  expected  to  see  a  sight." 

We  have  stated  this  objection  in  our  author's  own  words, 
because  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  that  our  readers 
would  have  believed  us  if  we  had  stated  the  substance  of  it 
in  ours.  Ifideed,  if  there  had  been  any  possible  alterna- 
tive, we  should  not  ourselves  have  believed  that  Mr  Donald- 
son, or  any  other  man,  could  have  written  such  a  passage. 
What  ?  When  we  enter  with  bated  breath  the  chamber 
where  a  revered  father  is  struggling  in  the  dread  encounter 
with  the  last  enemy,  is  it  that  we  may  "glut  our  eyes  "  with  the 
sight  of  his  sore  sufferings  ?  In  all  the  long  annals  of  mar- 
tyrdom, is  there  a  record  of  even  one  in  which  there  were 
not  sympathising  hearts  in  the  crowd  of  spectators,  strong 
men,  and  delicate  women  too,  eager  to  mark  every  look,  and 
treasure  up  every  word  of  him  whom  they  loved,  and  to 
derive  from  him  a  lesson  of  fortitude,  which  they  might  be 
called  on  ere  long  to  put  in  practice,  when  their  own  day 
should  come  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood  ?  Has 
Mr  Donaldson  forgotten  how,  when  the  great  leader  of  the 
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army  of  martyrs  was  enduring  his  mysterious  anguish, 
there  stood  by  his  cross  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister, 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene  ?  Had  they, 
and  the  disciple  whom  he  loved,  come  to  "glut  their  eyes" 
with  the  sight  of  his  agony?  Is  there  no  chord  in  Mr 
Donaldson's  heart  that  vibrates  to  the  pathos  of  the  Stahat 
Mater  Dolorosa  ? 

The  fact  that  the  martyrdom  took  place  in  the  stadium 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  the  case.'  There  never 
was  a  Christian  man  who  would  have  hesitated  for  a  single 
moment  to  enter  the  stadium  for  such  a  purpose;  there 
never  was  a  Christian  church  that  would  have  censured  or 
blamed  him  for  so  doing. 

2.  Mr  Donaldson  objects  to  the  narrative  on  the  ground 
that  various  miraculous  incidents  are  recorded  in  it.  He 
admits  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  might  occur,  but 
holds  that  it  is  extremely  improbable.  Now  with  this  we 
agree ;  that  is,  we  do  not  believe  that  miracles  occurred ;  but 
we  can  see  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  events  occurred 
which  were  regarded  by  the  Christian  spectators  as  miracu- 
lous. The  first  of  these  events  is  the  voice  which  ih  said  to 
have  come  from  heaven  as  the  martyr  was  entering  into  the 
stadium,  "Be  strong,  and  act  the  man,  0  Polycarp"  ('ff^us 
xai  ai/Sg/'^ou  UoXvxao'Tre).  Now  it  was  as  likely  a  thing  as  any- 
thing can  be,  that  some  Christian  in  the  gallery,  seeing 
his  venerated  pastor  approach,  should  give  vent  to  his 
overcharged  feelings  in  such  an  exclamation;  and  it  was  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  those  who  were  entering  with  Polycarp 
should  suppose  that  the  voice  was  that  of  God  direct  from 
heaven.  "But,"  says  our  author,  "there  is  a  great  impro- 
bability about  its  being  the  voice  of  a  Christian.  Would  a 
Christian  dare  to  cry  so  loudly  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult 
which  was  directed  solely  against  Christians,  that  other  men 
could  hear  the  voice  distinctly  ?  And  if  the  voice  was  that 
of  a  Christian,  must  he  not  have  belonged  to  the  church  of 
the  Smyrneans,  and  would  he  have  been  such  a  coward  and 
deceiver  as  not  to  have  told  that  it  was  he  who  cried  aloud, 
and  thus  corrected  the  mistaken  fancy  of  his  brethren  ?  We 
do  not  say  that  such  a  deception  among  Christians  is  im- 
possible, but  we  must  say  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable."  In  answer  to  this,  we  would  only  say,  that  in 
the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the  Christians  were,  it  is 
not  only  not  impossible,  but  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  the  utterer  of  the  voice  was  for  the  moment  uncon- 
scious of  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  that  he 
saw  only  Polycarp,  that  he  uttered  the  cry  unconsciously, 
and  that  afterwards  he  did  not  even  remember  that  he  had 
uttered  it. 
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The  second  supposed  miracle  is,  that  the  fire  formed  an 
arch  around  the  body  of  Polycarp,  and  refused  to  burn  it,  so 
that  the  butcher  (xo,apjxrw5)  was  obliged  to  despatch  him 
with  a  dagger.  Now  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  surely  it  is  not  ground  enough  to  warrant 
the  rejection  of  the  narrative.  The  wood  was  not  provided 
beforehand  for  the  purpose,  it  was  hastily  collected  by  the 
zealous  rabble  from  the  workshops  and  baths ;  it  was  pro- 
bably deficient  in  quantity ;  it  was  not  arranged  by  a  pro- 
fessional executioner,  but  thrown  together  at  random  ;  it 
therefore  was  probably  arranged  in  a  way  as  little  suitable 
as  possible  for  the  purpose ;  the  wind  blew  the  flame  into 
the  form  of  an  arch  or  the  belly  of  a  sail  (wu^ss  \66vri  -xXoiou  i/ffi 
'irvi-j/MUTog  7rX»)3oi'yajy>3),  and  the  people,  very  naturally,  as  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  regarded  it  as  a  special  interposition  of  God. 

The  next  objection  is  founded  upon  the  following  passage: 
— *'  And  when  he  had  done  this,  a  dove  and  a  great  quantity 
of  blood  came  out,  so  as  to  put  out  the  fire  "  (s^X^s  vspistsbu 

Xtti  rrXr^doi  al/jbarog,   (idri  KuraalSsffai  to  ^Dg).     Now,  with  reference 

to  this  passage,  it  must  strike  every  reader  that  it  is  not 
expressed  in  such  a  way  as  we  should  have  expected,  had  it 
been  intended  to  be  the  description  of  a  phenomenon,  which, 
if  it  had  occurred,  would  have  been  unparalleled  in  any  age. 
Surely  the  issue  of  a  dove  from  the  wound  would  have  had 
at  least  a  sentence  appropriated  to  its  narration ;  but  here 
the  dove  and  the  quantity  of  blood  are  classed  together,  as 
if  the  issue  of  each  from  the  wound  was  equally  natural. 
Then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Eusebius,  in  quoting  the 
passage,  leaves  out  the  reference  to  the  dove  altogether, 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  either  added  to  the 
text  after  his  time,  or  else  that  there  is  an  intentional  or 
accidental  corruption  of  the  text  as  it  now  stands.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  proper  reading  would  be,  £|^x^«  e-r' 
aoKSTi^a  rrx^dog  al/ji.arog,  "  there  came  out  on  the  left  side  a 
quantity  of  blood."  Or  may  it  not  be  that  we  should  read, 
i^riXh  71  m^isnodt.  xai,  &c.,  and  understand  it  to  mean  that  then 
the  dove,  the  pure  soul  of  Polycarp  to  wit,  took  its  flight, 
while  the  blood  flowed  profusely  from  the  wound  ?  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  these  emendations  are  conjectural;  but  they  are 
both,  especially  the  one  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest, 
so  extremely  slight,  that  we  are  confident  that  the  accept- 
ance of  either  of  them  is  much  more  reasonable  than  the 
rejection  of  the  document  altogether. 

As  our  author  founds  another  objection  upon  this  passage 
further  on,  although  he  does  not  attach  much  weight  to  it, 
we  may  as  well  notice  it  here.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
narrative,  we  hear  of  the  fire  as  still  existing,  whereas  it 
would  appear  from  this  sentence  that  it  was  extinguished. 

VOL.  XIV. — iJO.  ui.  c  c 
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Now,  to  us  it  appears  that  the  writer  does  not  intend  to  say 
that  the  fire  was  completely  extinguished,  but  only  partially, 
and  we  suspect  that  this  is  implied  in  the  word  {/.uraoQieai) 
by  which  it  is  expressed. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
statement  that  a  sweet  smell  was  perceived  by  the  by- 
standers while  Polycarp  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire.  What  more  likely,  what  more  in  accordance  with 
Asiatic  customs,  than  that  some  of  the  Christians  should 
throw  incense  into  the  fire  ? 

3.  Our  author  objects  to  the  account  of  the  efforts"  which 
the  Christians  made  to  obtain  the  dead  body  of  Polycarp, 
and  the  way  in  which  these  were  frustrated  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  Jews  addressed  to  the  Roman  governor.  His 
objections  are  twofold — first,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  at  such 
a  time  the  Christians  would  have  dared  so  to  rush  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  and  identify  themselves  with  a  cause  v>'hich 
was  so  virulently  persecuted ;  and  secondly,  that  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  Jews,  viz.,  that  the  Christians  desired  to 
have  the  body  that  they  might  worship  it,  would  not  have 
been  used  by  the  Jews,  and  would  not  have  prevailed  with 
the  governor,  since  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  cared 
whom  or  what  the  Christians  worshipped.  With  resj^ect  to 
the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  some  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  which 
are  not  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  cold  critics ;  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  do  find  that,  reasonably  or  unreasonably, 
these  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  confessing  with  their 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus  whom  they  loved.  As  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  objection,  it  may  be  quite  true  that  in  the  ab- 
stract neither  Jews  nor  heathens  had  any  greater  objection  to 
their  worshipping  Polycarp  than  to  their  worshipping  Christ  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  unquestionably  very  grating  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  governor  that  that  man  should  become  an  object  of 
worship  whom  he  had  just  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor. 

4.  The  other  objections  of  our  author,  being  more  or  less  of 
a  verbal  character,  we  shall  bring  together  under  one  head. 
He  says  that  the  desire  of  the  Christians  to  possess  the  body 
of  the  martyr  was  an  instance  of  the  collecting  of  relics,  which 
was  not  introduced  into  the  church  till  a  later  period !  Now, 
no  doubt  the  body  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  relic,  but  the  de- 
sire of  treating  swc/t  relics,  as  the  narrative  expressly  tells  us 
that  the  Christians  intended  to  treat  this  one,  namely,  by 
securing  for  it  decent  burial,  was  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world — all  the  world — long  before  this.  Again,  he  says  that 
the  expression,  xoivutr,(sai  Ttf  aylifj  airov  6a^xi(f),  means,  he  suj)- 
poses,  "  taking  the  eucharist  in  company  of  the  bones,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  taking  it  in  company  of  the  martyr."    Now, 
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if  we  believed  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  we 
should  certainly  suspect  that  the  clause  was  a  subsequent* 
interpolation  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  means  more  than 
"to  obtain  his  holy  flesh  as  a  common  or  public  possession." 

Another  objection  in  our  author's  own  words  : — "  We  have 
no  instance  from  a  contemporary  writing  of  the  day  of 
martyrdom  being  called  the  birthday  of  the  martyrs,  or  of 
any  church  celebrating  that  day.  The  custom  unquestion- 
ably began  at  a  period  not  very  long  after  this,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  that  it  had  yet  begun."  We  have 
already  discussed  at  full  length  the  principle  involved  in 
this.  As  to  this  special  application  of  it,  we  would  only  ask, 
Since  the  practice  is  admitted  to  have  existed  "  not  very  long 
after  this,"  what  reason  can  we  have  to  believe  that  it  may 
not  have  begun  now  ? 

Our  author  endeavours  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  he  translates  thus  : — "  The  church  of  God  which 
sojourns  in  Smyrna  to  the  church  of  God  which  sojourns 
in  Philomelium,  and  to  all  the  parishes  of  the  holy  and 
catholic  church  in  every  place."  The  last  clause,  he  says, 
is  one  of  the  most  absurd  that  can  be  conceived.  Here  is  a 
letter  addressed  especially  to  one  small  church,  and  in 
general  to  all  the  churches  in  the  world  !  To  our  thinking, 
it  is  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  multitudes  of  other  for- 
mulae which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  every  day ;  such, 
for  example,  as  "  Know  all  men  by  these  presents."  And 
that  it  was  not  absurd  the  event  has  shewn,  seeing  that  it 
actually  has  reached  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  inas- 
much as  all  branches  of  the  holy  and  catholic  church  in 
every  place  are  actually  at  this  hour  in  possession  of  it. 

Our  author  objects  to  the  following  passage  : — "  All  the 
people  wondered  that  there  should  be  such  a  difference 
between  the  unbelieving  and  the  elect,  of  whom  he  was  one 
— the  most  -admirable  Polycarp  having  been  an  apostolic 
and  prophetic  teacher  in  our  times,  and  an  overseer  [bishop] 
of  the  catholic  church  in  Smyrna.  For  every  word  which 
he  uttered  both  was  accomplished,  and  shall  be  accom- 
plished."    Upon  this  Mr  Donaldson  remarks  : — 

'*  The  part  added  is  utterly  out  of  place.  Que  of  the  elect,  the 
writer  gravely  tells  the  people  to  whom  he  writes,  was  Polycarp — 
as  if  they  did  not  know,  as  if  they  had  not  written  to  ask  more 
particularly  about  the  martyrdom,  having  just  heard  the  most 
general  rumours.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  writer  goes  into  parti- 
culars. The  church  in  Philomelium  writes  to  the  church  in  Smyrna, 
asking  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  their  overseers;  and 
the  church  in  Smyrna,  in  its  reply,  gravely  informs  its  sister  church 
that  Polycarp  was  an  overseer,  not  in  our  church,  but  in  the 
catholic  church  in  Smyrna." 

Is,  then,  the  language  of  strong  emotion  always  so  logical 
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that  we  must  reject  a  document  because  a  mourner  does 
not  talk  in  formal  syllogisms  ?  It  is  not  many  days  since 
"we  heard  a  widow,  sobbing  over  the  coffin  of  her  husband, 
express  herself  in  terms  almost  identical.  We  had  sug- 
gested to  her  the  ordinary  consolation,  that  death  is  not  a 
loss,  but  gain  to  the  Christian.  "  And  a  Christian  was 
A.  B.,"  she  replied,  "  if  ever  there  was  one  ;  and  he  was  my 
dear  husband  for  five  and  thirty  years,  and  I  never  heard 
an  ill  word  out  of  his  mouth."  What  Mr  Donaldson 
might  have  thought  had  he  been  present  we  do  not  know. 
For  our  part,  we  did  not  think  her  exclamation  "  out  of 
place,"  although  it  gave  us  no  information  which  we  did  not 
possess  before.  Her  object  was  not  to  give  us  information, 
but  to  give  vent  to  the  emotions  of  her  own  grieving  heart. 

Again,  our  author  says  that  the  doctrine  that  man  merits 
redemption  by  his  own  suffering  is  mentioned ;  but  this  not 
being  a  primitive  doctrine,  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
must  be  spurious.  The  passage  referred  to  is  the  follow- 
ing :  —  y-di  •^rioas^ovng  r>j~  roD  Xo/trroD  y^doiri  rSiv  KOPfiiTtw  7C,a-i^i6iiov9 
jSao'ai'Wv,  diu  [Miag  uoag  rr^v  aiuvtov  xoAatf/y  i^ayopa^oiMSvol :  **  and 
holding  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  they  despised  worldly  tor- 
ments, in  the  course  of  an  hour  buying  out  eternal  punish- 
ment." Now,  this  may  be  a  loose  mode  of  expression,  and 
very  likely  the  church  of  Symrna  would  not  have  used  it 
could  they  have  foreseen  the  corruption  of  doctrine  that  was 
afterwards  to  be  introduced  into  the  church  ;  but  no  one 
reading  the  passage  will  imagine  that  it  is  intended  to  teach 
that  the  martyrs  by  their  sufferings  made  atonement  for 
any  sin  that  they  had  committed,  or  purchased  relief  from 
any  punishment  that  they  had  incurred ;  but  only  that  they 
escaped  the  sin  and  the  punishment  of  apostasy.  Thus, 
in  a  not  improper  sense,  they  might  be  said  to  buy  out 
eternal  sufferings  by  temporary,  if  their  shrinking  from 
these  would  have  led  them  to  incur  the  others.  This  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
human  merits  ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  this,  and  nothing 
else,  is  what  the  passage  teaches. 

The  narrative  states  that  the  venerable  martyr,  when  the 
pile  was  prepared,  put  off  his  clothes,  and  stooped  down  to 
untie  his  sandals,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  at 
first,  "  because  each  of  the  faithful  was  always  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  touch  his  skin  sooner  than  the  other,  for  he 
had  been  adorned  with  every  good  on  account  of  his  good 
life<  even  before  his  martyrdom."  Here,  says  our  author, 
is  the  "  nonsensical  belief"  of  virtue  lying  in  the  touch  of  a 
martyr's  skin  put  in  the  strongest  form.  Now,  really  this  is 
worse  than  trifling.  The  good  old  man  wishes  to  untie  his 
sandals,  but  the  crowd  press  upon  him  so  that  he  cannot 
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stoop  down.  Every  one  wishes  to  shake  hands  with  him,  or, 
according  to  the  oriental  fashion,  to  kiss  him ;  but  this  is 
impossible  for  all,  and  they  are  satisfied  if  they  can  but 
touch  him ;  and  no  wonder  though  they  were  so  eager,  for 
even  before  his  martyrdom  he  had  been  clothed  with  all 
honour  on  account  of  his  good  conversation.  It  is  difficult 
to  bear  patiently  that  the  good  of  these  honest  Smyrniotes 
should  be  so  foully  evil  spoken  of  after  all  these  centuries. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  author  is  under  a  mistake  in 
his  next  objection,  but  he  does  not  make  much  of  it.  We 
read  that  "  when  they  were  going  to  nail  him,  he  said.  Leave 
me  as  I  am ;  for  he  who  gave  me  power  to  endure  the  fire, 
will  also  grant  me  power  to  remain  unshaken  in  the  pyre, 
without  the  security  you  give  with  your  nails.  They  there- 
fore did  not  nail  him,  but  bound  him."  On  this  Mr  Donald- 
son remarks  :  ^'  This  part  of  the  extract  also  is  improbable, 
but  very  far  from  impossible.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  rabble 
would  give  Polycarp  his  choice,  and  especially  that  they 
would  spare  him  the  pain  which  nailing  him  would  cause." 
Here  it  is  assumed  that  the  proposal  was  made  to  Polycarp, 
that  his  hands  should  be  nailed  to  a  stake.  Now,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  mistake.  We  cannot  say  precisely  what 
the  y.Xoi  were  ;  but  they  were  manifestly  not  intended  to  in- 
crease, but  rather  to  lessen  his  sufferings  ;  he  himself  spoke 
of  them  as  ae^akua,  and  the  n'arrative  magnifies  his  fortitude 
in  declining  this  help. 

The  next  objection  is  to  Polycarp's  prayer,  which  the 
author  says  could  not  be  reported,  in  the  absence  of  Christif  n 
spectators.  This  then  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  figment 
upon  which  it  is  based. 

We  are  glad  to  be  at  length  able  to  agree  with  our  author 
in  something ;  and  we  are  quite  at  one  with  him  in  believing 
that  the  last  two  chapters  are  no  part  of  the  original  epistle. 
But  they  do  not  profess  to  be  so.  They  are  manifestly  the 
docketing  of  the  manuscript  as  it  was  in  some  library,  and 
are  attested  as  such  by  the  librarians,  who  state  that  they 
successively  copied  it. 

Thus  have  we  examined  at  length  the  arguments  by  which 
our  author  considers  himself  necessitated  to  reject  the 
Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  as  of  any  historical  authority.  We 
have  thought  such  an  examination  to  be  the  best  way  of 
testing  his  principle  and  his  method.  By  that  principle  and 
that  method,  used  as  he  uses  it,  any  historical  writing  that 
ever  was  written  may  be  set  aside. 

If  we  had  had  space  we  should  have  liked  to  give  our  reason 
for  believing  that  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  also  should  have 
been  included  amongst  the  writings  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  age  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles, 
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and  that  it  is  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable  of  them  all : 
but  we  must  forbear.  And  now  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much 
about  the  doctrinal  conclusions,  drawn  by  our  author  from  the 
writings  which  he  examines.  His  book  is  intended  to  be  a 
great  buttress  of  the  Broad-Church  or  negative-theology 
school,  by  demonstrating  that  the  first  Christians  were  not 
particular  about  doctrine.  For  this  purpose  it  is  utterly 
useless.  There  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  writings  of  Clement, 
Barnabas,  Polycarp,  or  Papias,  which  our  author  examines, 
that  might  not  with  perfect  consistency  have  been  written 
by  the  most  determined  stickler  for  orthodoxy ;  while  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas  is  so  allegorical  that  either  nothing  can  be 
made  of  it,  or  anything  may  be  made  of  it.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  writings  contain  no  dogmatic  statement,  for  that  were 
inconsistent  with  their  character.  But  if  it  be  inferred  from 
this  that  the  writers  of  them  did  not  believe  or  firmly  hold 
orthodox  doctrines,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  inference 
were  most  unwarrantable. 

The  result  of  a  careful  perusal  of  this  volume  is  sore 
disappointment.  A  man  of  Mr  Donaldson's  scholarship, 
and  extensive  reading,  might  have  produced  a  valuable  book 
on  the  patristic  writings  and  the  patristic  theology.  But  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  he  has  not  done  so ;  and  we  say 
it  with  sincere  regret.  We  are  not  afraid  that  his  book  will 
do  any  harm ;  but  we  have  no  hope  that  it  will  do  any  good. 

0.   2. 


Art.  IX. — An  Examination  of  the  Various  Readings  of 
1  Tim.  iii.  16, 

BY  EEV.  WILLIAM  WAED,  UTICA,  N.Y.* 

gw^>j  ev  oa^x!,  s8txai(j!)drj  sv  TVEu/Aar/,  SxpSri  ayy'ikoig,  exrigOy^dri  h  thtaiv, 

INSTEAD  of  ^iog  in  this  passage  many  editors  read  og,  and 
some  writers  have  defended  5.  The  latter  reading  may  at 
once  be  dismissed  as  untenable,  not  being  supported  by  any 
such  authority  as  either  of  the  others,  and  being  plainly  a 
grammatical  variation,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
an  apparent  impropriety  in  the  gender  of  o?.  The  question 
then  rests  between  k  and  ^i6g.  Having  endeavoured  carefully 
to  investigate  all  the  authorities  for  either  reading,  as  far  a.s 
they  are  accessible  to  us,  we  propose  to  give  the  result  of  this 

*    From  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  1865. 
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labour  ia  such  a  form  that  the  reader  can  easily  decide  for 
himself  between  the  two  readings. 

While  ^ik  in  this  passage  supports  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
this  is  not  a  doctrine  which  rests  on  any  single  text.  If  the 
result  of  criticism  could  be  proved  adverse  to  this  reading,  it 
would  not  affect  our  general  faith.  God  does  not  leave  such 
an  important  doctrine  as  the  Trinity  to  depend  on  so  few  and 
feeble  arguments,  that  a  single  proof-text  more  or  less  makes 
any  appreciable  difference  in  our  belief.  We  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  principles  of  our  faith,  and  look  with  no  feel- 
ings of  concern  upon  investigations  of  the  purity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture text.  Even  with  the  reading  h,  some  of  the  early  Fathers, 
as  will  be  seen,  deduced  from  this  passage  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  Dr  S.  Clarke  truly  says  of  this  passage,  that  "  the 
same  is  evident ;  that  that  person  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
whom  John  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel  styles  ^sog,  God."  * 

I.  Manuscripts. 

The  authority  of  this  source  of  evidence  in  identifying  the 
original  text  is  paramount  to  all  others.  Although  they  are 
not,  of  course,  accessible  in  this  country,  yet  accurate  copies  of 
all  the  older  MSS.  have  been  published,  and  in  the  case  of 
doubtful  readings  they  have  been  carefully  and  repeatedly 
examined  by  the  most  competent  critics.  A  collection  of  their 
researches  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  personal  examination, 
especially  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  older  MSS.  (^  and  D 
excepted)  the  advantage  of  good  facsimiles,  or  even  photo- 
graphs, of  this  passage. 

The  Codex  Sinaiticus,  distinguished  as  J*,  and  belonging  to 
the  fourth  century,  clearly  reads  o"g  a  prima  manu.  Tischen- 
dorf  says  :  "  A  jprima  h  l(pavigu>dri.  Another  corrector,  the  latest 
of  all  who  have  altered  this  MS.,  of  nearly  the  twelfth  century, 
has  substituted  ^ik,  but  so  carefully  has  he  done  it,  that  he 
has  left  the  more  ancient  writing  untouched." i*  This  seems  to 
leave  the  reading  of  this  most  ancient  MS.  in  no  kind  of  doubt. 
Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  for  some  of  the  others. 

The  Alexandrian  MS.,  which  is  marked  as  Codex  A,  and 
belongs  probably  to  the  fifth  century,  has  been  referred  to  as 
authority  by  the  advocates  of  either  reading.  The  form  OCj 
as  it  now  appears,  is  the  ordinary  contraction  for  ^sk,  but  it 
has  evidently  been  altered  or  retouched  at  quite  a  late  period.  J 
The  heavy  black  Hne  above  the  letters  and  the  point  within 
the  0  are  palpably  modem,  and  at  present  there  is  no  trace 

*  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D.  (3d  ed  ,  1732), 
p.  89.  +  Not.  Codicis  Sinaiiici,  p.  20. 

X  Perhaps  by  Patricias  Junius,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Library  in  the  time  ot 
Charles  I.  See  Wetstein's  Nov.  Test.,  vol.  i.,  Proleg.  pp.  20,  21,  also  Wotton's 
Clement,  cap.  6,  pp.  26,  27. 
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visible  of  either  line  as  drawn  by  the  original  scribe,  if  such 
were  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  superior  line  is  so  heavy 
that  it  would  conceal  any  earlier  one,  but  the  mark  within  the 
0  consists  of  a  simple  dot  within  the  circle,  instead  of  a  dia- 
metrical line  extending  across  the  0;  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  if  a  transverse  line  were  originally  present,  some  faint 
remains  of  it  might  yet  be  discovered  on  either  side  of  the 
central  point ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  this  line,  if  originally  present,  might  now  be  completely 
worn  away,  although  faintly  seen  a  century  or  two  ago.  In- 
deed, the  passage  has  been  so  repeatedly  examined  that  this 
page  has  become  somewhat  defaced.*  It  has  accordingly 
been  the  practice  of  the  defenders  of  the  reading  ^«oj  to  refer 
the  whole  question  to  the  authority  of  the  earlier  critics  who 
have  examined  our  text.  But  even  they  speak  of  the  old  line 
as  being  exceedingly  faint,  although  most  of  them  assert  that 
traces  of  it  were  visible.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
neither  Patricius  Junius  nor  Mr  Huish,  who  collated  this  MS. 
for  Walton's  Polyglot,  makes  any  definite  assertion  in  reference 
to  this  passage.  In  fact  Huish,  whose  negative  authority  has 
been  much  relied  on,  in  no  case  notices  the  reading  of  the 
original  scribe  where  it  differs  from  that  of  the  corrector. 

The  earliest  distinct  notice  which  we  find  of  the  reading  of 
A  is  by  Mill,  who  says,  in  his  critical  edition,  published  A.D. 
1707,  "  This  transverse  line  of  which  I  speak  is  so  faint  and 
evanescent,  that  at  first  sight  I  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  written 
oi,  which  I  therefore  had  placed  among  the  various  readings, 
but  afterwards,  having  more  carefully  examined  the  passage 
{perlustrato  attentius  loco),  I  found  some  marks  and  remains 
sufficiently  distinct  (satis  certa)  of  the  line  which  at  first  had 
escaped  my  examination,  especially  towards  the  left  side,  where 
it  touches  the  circumference  of  the  letter."  f 

Next  after  Mill  we  find  that  the  passage  was  examined  by 
Wetstein,  in  the  year  1716  or  1717,+  in  order  to  discover  what 
Mill  had  supposed  himself  to  see,  "perlustrato  attentius  loco," 
but  he  failed  to  find  any  traces  of  the  more  ancient  lines.  In 
1718,  Henry  Wotton  seems  to  have  found  the  transverse  lines 
quite  plain  compared  with  the  previous  experience  of  Mill  and 
Wetstein.  He  says  :  'In  this  MS.,  without  doubt,  was  always 
read  Sso;  sf  a«sw^>j,  as  will  readily  be  discovered  by  any  one  who 
inspects  it  quite  carefully  [accuratioribus  oculis]."  § 

*  Gricsb.  Symbol.  Crit.,  vol.  i.  p  x.  Oilier.*!  say  that  tlic  passnge  itself  has 
not  been  •Icfaced,  only  that  part  of  tlic  page  l)cin^'  nffectcd  wliere  the  hand  has 
rested  wliilc  holdinjj  the  microscope.  The  facsimile  given  by  Porter  seems  to 
confirm  the  statement. 

t  Mill's  Nov.  Test,  in  I  Tim.  iii.  IG. 

t  Wetstein's  Nov.  Test.,  Prolcg.  p-  xx. 

S  Epistles  of  Clement,  p.  27  (Oxford,  1718). 
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About  twenty  years  later,  Rev,  J.  Berriman  made  a  careful 
examination  of  this  passage,  with  several  of  his  friends;  the 
result  of  which  was  published  in  1741.  He  says :  I  have  several 
times  carefully  examined  this  manuscript  myself,  and  though 
I  could  never  perceive  any  part  of  the  old  transverse  line  by 
the  naked  eye  (nor  others  who  were  with  me,  whose  eyes  were 
better  than  mine),  yet  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  and  the  advantage 
of  the  sun  shining  on  the  book,  I  could  see  some  part  of  the 
old  line  toward  the  left  hand  of  the  new  stroke  within  the 
circle  of  the  0,  and  the  same  was  seen  by  two  gentlemen  who 
viewed  it  at  the  same  time ;  one  of  whom  also  could  discern 
some  remainder  of  the  old  line  towards  the  right  hand,  as  well 
as  the  other  towards  the  left."  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  transverse  stroke  was  so  faint  that  it 
could  be  only  seen  on  the  most  minute  examination,  and  then 
only  with  a  microscope,  the  leaf  being  held  in  the  sunlight. 
It  was  left  for  Wetstein,  in  the  year  1746,  to  explain  the  faint 
appearance  of  this  line.  His  discovery  may  best  be  given  in 
his  own  words.  He  says  :  "  I  asked  an  old  friend  to  take  me 
into  the  Royal  Library,  and  when  he  had  done  it,  and  carefully 
examined  this  passage  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  not  only  with 
the  naked  eye,  but  with  various  kinds  of  glasses,  he  pronounced 
that  it  had  originally  been  written  in  no  other  way  than  OC ; 
but  when  I  sought  towards  the  left  for  the  line  of  Mill  and 
Berriman,  I  found  it  indeed,  but  when  I  wished  to  shew  it  to 
my  friend,  I  could  not,  because  it  had  vanished  ;  and  when  the 
line  alternately  appeared  and  again  disappeared,  and  I  was  not 
a  little  perplexed  by  the  phantasm,  my  friend,  with  his  pecu- 
liar penetration,  immediately  suggested  the  cause,  and  shewed 
that  the  line  was  not  written  on  the  page  where  it  is  read  o; 
ipavisudrj,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  where  is  written " 
xar'  vjoilSi'iav  (1  Tim.  vi.  3),  and  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
first  letter  <  of  the  word  rj«/3s/av.  For  when  the  book  w^as 
laid  on  the-  table,  as  often  as  the  leaf  which  we  were  consider- 
ing was  so  placed  on  the  following  leaves  that  it  should  touch 
and  cover  the  whole  of  the  next  leaf,  the  line  could  not  be  seen, 
because  the  parchment  was  opaque ;  but  as  soon  as  the  leaf 
was  so  raised  and  separated  from  the  following  leaves  that  both 
sides  should  be  shone  upon,  not  only  was  this  line  seen  through 
the  translucent  parchment,  but  even  whole  letters  and  words."  t 
This  explanation  of  Wetstein,  that  the  supposed  faint  transverse 
line  was  only  the  sagittaof  the  ^  seen  through  the  thin  vellum, 
is  probably  the  true  one.  Woide,  the  learned  editor  of  this 
Codex,  endeavoured  in  his  Prolegomena  to   throw  discredit 

*  Berriman's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  155,  156. 

t  Wetstein's  Not.  Test ,  vol.  i.,  i'roleg.  p.  xxii. 
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upon  it ;  but  it  has  been  defended  by  Tischendorf,*  Porter,t 
TregelleSjJ  and  more  lately  by  Ellicott,§  so  satisfactorily  that 
there  seems  but  little  room  to  doubt  its  correctness. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  errors  Dr  Henderson  has  com- 
pressed into  the  single  page  which  he  devotes  to  the  Alex- 
andrian MS,  He  says  :  "  This  proof  (of  its  reading  Seog)  is 
furnished  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Junius,  Huish, 
Mill,  Wotton,  Croyk,  Berriman,  Ridley,  Hewitt,  and  Pilking- 
ton,  who  carefully  and  minutely  inspected  the  passage  before 
it  became  illegible,  and  found  the  genuine  transverse  line  in 
the  0.  To  these  names  may  be  added  those  of  Walton,  Tell, 
Bently,  and  Grabe,  all  of  whom  had  access  to  this  MS.  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  who  concur  in  its  exhibiting  0C  and  not 
0  G.  The  evidence  thus  elicited  was  attempted  to  be  set  aside 
by  Wetstein,  who  on  first  examining  the  MS.  was  able  to  dis- 
cover no  stroke,  and  conjectured  that  what  Mill  had  taken  for 
it  was  merely  the  line  of  an  E  in  the  word  ETFEBEIAN  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  leaf,  which  made  its  appearance  through 
the  vellum ;  but  on  inspecting  the  0  more  minutely  afterwards, 
he  found  that  the  fine  stroke  which  was  originally  in  the  body 
of  the  letter  was  discoverable  at  each  end  of  the  fuller  stroke, 
with  which  some  corrector  had  retouched  it."]| 

Here  are  almost  as  many  errors  as  assertions.  We  will  ex- 
amine his  statements  in  order. 

1.  Junius  nowhere  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  this 
passage. 

•  Cod.  Rescr.  (ed.  Tischendorf),  p.  xlii. 

t  Principles  of  Text.  Critic,  p.  487. 

i  Printed  Text  of  Griesb.  Nov.  Test.,  p.  228. 

§  Commentaiy  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  also  note  on  p.  100.  This  note  seems  most 
satisfactory,  especially  as  coming  from  so  sound  a  critic.  His  experiment  con- 
sists of  having  the  leaf  held  in  the  light,  so  that,  the  edge  of  an  instrument  held 
on  the  obverse  side  of  the  leaf,  exactly  over  the  sagitta  of  the  6,  can  be  seen 
through  the  leaf  by  an  observer  looking  at  the  suspected  letter.  In  opposition 
to  Woide,  he  finds  that  this  sagitta  exactly  corresponds  with  the  supposed 
transverse  line  of  the  e.  Scrivener  asserts,  however,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  New  Test.  (1859),  p.  453,  that  Ellicott's  experiment  is  too  deli 
cate  to  be  reliable.  It  is  remarkable  thai  neither  Trcgelles,  nor  Scrivener,  who 
has  examined  this  passage  "  twenty  times  within  as  many  years  ''  (p.  453),  has 
noticed  Prof.  Porter's  statement  that  a  pinhole,  made  by  some  one  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  sagitta,  falls  exactly  upon  the  supposed  transverse  line.  One 
could  hardly  suppose  that  a  pinhole  suflSciently  distinct  to  be  pointed  out,  as 
Prof.  Porter  says,  to  Sir  F.  Madden,  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Museum,  could 
have  become  worn  out  by  the  lapse  of  time.  We  may  add  that  Prof.  Porsou 
spent  two  days  examining  this  passage,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  original  read 
ing  of  A  was  S'j.     See  Porson's  Tracts,  p.  290. 

As  an  offset  to  the  suspicion  of  Woide,  that  some  critics,  like  Wetstein,  may 
have  failed  to  see  the  transverse  line  because  they  did  not  wish  to  dc  so,  may  be 
placed  the  testimony  of  Hempelius,  who  affirmed  that  the  reading  was  certainly 
a'f,  although,  as  he  informed  Woide,  he  had  expected  and  desired  to  read  Stej 
Vide  Spohr's  Woide's  Proleg.,  p.  181. 

II  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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2.  The  same  is  true  of  Huish.  The  only  foundation  for  this 
statement  is  that  Huish  collated  this  Codex  for  Walton's  Poly- 
glot and  failed  to  notice  any  various  reading  in  this  passage. 
The^word  had  been  previously  altered  or  retouched,  and  he 
does  not  notice  the  fact. 

3.  Mill  found  the  "  genuine  transverse  line  "  so  faint  that  at 
first  in  his  various  readings  he  referred  to  this  MS.  as  authority 
for  Ss. 

4.  Wotton  certainly  defends  the  reading  ^i6g^  but  even  he 
says  it  can  only  be  seen  by  examining  the  letter  accuratioribus 
oculis. 

5.  Croyk  is  he  who  informed  Berriman  that  he  remembered 
having  plainly  seen  the  transverse  line  "  twenty-five  years 
ago,"*  about  the  year  1716.  This  is  the  only  authority  which 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  that  it  was  ever  at  all  distinct, 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  throw  discredit  upon  it,  as  it  was 
about  the  time  of  Wetstein's  first  examination,  and  long  after 
that  of  Mill. 

6.  Berriman  distinctly  asserts  that  he  "could  never  perceive 
any  part  of  the  old  transverse  line  by  the  naked  eye,"  although 
able  by  the  help  of  a  glass  to  "  perceive  some  part  "  of  it  when 
the  leaf  was  held  in  the  full  sunshine. 

7.  Ridley,  Gibson,  Hewitt,  and  Pilkington  were  the  four 
gentlemen  who  examined  the  passage  with  Berriman  ;f  all  of 
whom  were  indebted  to  the  combined  advantages  of  a  micro- 
scope and  the  bright  sunlight  for  their  discovery. 

8.  Walton,  Tell,  Bentley,  and  Grabe  did  not  have  "  access 
to  this  MS.  at  an  earlier  period"  than  some  before  mentioned. 
In  fact,  Junius  took  charge  of  it  when  first  presented  to 
Charles  I. 

9.  Walton  never,  as  far  as  is  known,  examined  this  passage, ' 
but  confided  the  collation  of  this  MS.  to  Huish.     Is  it  possible 
that  Henderson  refers  to  Wotton,  whose  name  has  been  Latin- 
ised into  Waltonus  by  Wetstein,  j  and  perhaps  others  ? 

10.  Dean  Tell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  published  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  1765  ;  his  name,  however, 
being  suppressed.  His  collation  of  this  MS.  was  drawn  chiefly 
from  Junius  and  Huish.  He  says  nothing  of  the  reading  in 
this  passage. 

11.  Bentley,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  nowhere  speaks  of  the 
reading  of  this  MS.  as  ^sog ;  certainly  not  in  his  essay  on  free- 
thinking,  nor  in  the  notes  for  his  projected  edition,  which  have 
been  published. 

*  Berriman's  Diss  ,  p.  164,  also  Woide's  Proleg.  to  Alex.  MS.,  p.  31. 
t  Nolan's  Greek  Vulgate,  p.  285,  note ;  also  Woide's  Proleg.,  p.  xxx. 
I  Prolegoni.,  p.  xxii. 
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12.  (r?*a&e  edited  the  Old  Testament  portion  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Codex,  and  in  his  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  portion, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  is  this  note  :  *  "  Some  modern  pen, 
I  know  not  whose,  has  heavily  retouched  the  line  within,  the 
0,  and  also  the  stroke  drawn  over  the  word,  lest  otherwise  it 
should  be  read  «;."  Grabe  says  nothing  of  the  distinctness  of 
the  "  genuine  "  line.s. 

13.  The  statement  of  Henderson  in  reference  to  Wetstein's 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  nearly  obliterated  transverse  line 
is  incorrect  in  almost  every  particular.  It  may  be  true  that, 
when  first  in  England,  he  supposed  on  one  occasion  while  ex- 
amining this  MS.,  that  he  saw  the  old  line,  and  so  told  Berri- 
man's  anonymous  correspondent ;  but,  if  so,  this  was  twenty- 
five  yeare  before  he  found  that  .the  phantasm  of  the  line  was 
due  to  the  stroke  on  the  ether  .side  of  the  leaf;  so  that  the  last 
statement  of  Henderson  is  utterly  incorrect.  Had  he  appended 
references  to  his  statements,  their  correctness  could  have  been 
more  easily  verified. 

The  Vatican  MS.,  B,  does  not  contain  this  epistle. 

Codex  C,  or  Ephraemi  SyH,  is  a  MS.,  probably  of  the  fifth 
centur}',  over  which  has  been  written  a  part  of  the  works  of 
Ephraem  Syrus.  The  ancient  text  has  been  chemically  re- 
stored, and  has  been  published  by  Tischendorf,  who  has  also 
given  us  a  beautiful  facsimile  of  this  passage.  This  MS.  had 
been  regarded  as  authority  for  ^s6;  till  Wetstein  questioned  its 
reading.  He  says  :  "C,  I  think,  has  k;  for  the  slender  line 
which  converts  O  into  ©  is  not  apparent,!  and  the  other  line, 
drawn  over  the  letters  0  C  as  a  sign  of  contraction  for  S^so;,  and 
which  elsewhere  is  drawn  evenly  over  them,  is  so  made,  witli  a 
more  heavy  and  unskilful  stroke,  that  it  .seems  to  betray  a 
different  hand."  J  This  supposed  inelegance,  other  critics,  as 
Woide  and  Less,  failed  to  discover  ;  but  Griesbach,  in  his  notice 
of  this  MS.,§  ably  and  satisfactorily  defends  the  opinion  of 
Wetstein.  Since  the  ancient  text  has  been  restored,  and  the 
transverse  stroke  of  the  0  brought  to  light,  Tischendorf  has 
found  fresh  reason  to  believe  that  the  relative  was  the  original 
reading.  His  facsimile  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  a.ssign  the  change  to  his  second  corrector, 
relying  on  the  character  of  the  strokes  and  the  colour  of  the 
ink.  II     Tregelles  confirms  the  reading  of  Tischendorf.  U 


•  Q'jotcd  hy  Woidc,  pp.  xxx  and  76,  or  Spolir's  Lcipsic  cd.,  p.  421. 
f  The  transverse  line  was  not  vibiblc  till  tlie  writing  Iiad  been  chemically  re- 
stored. 

J  Wetstein's  Nov,  Test,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
§  Symbol.  Crit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  viii-xxv. 
n_Codex  Uescr.  (cd.  Tischendorf;,  p.  xli. 
ly  rriuted  Text  of  Griesb.  Nov.  Test ,  p.  228. 
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Codex  D,  or  Claromoiitanus,  dates  from  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century,  and  was  written  by  a  Latin  librarius.  It 
contains  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  in  parallel  columns.  At 
present  it  reads  3s6c,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
Griesbach,*  and  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  original 
reading  was  o.  The  change  was  made  by  erasing  enough  of 
the  original  O  to  convert  it  into  C  and  then  prefixing  a  0, 
which  could  be  readily  done,  as  the  word  happens  to  begin  the 
line.t  The  0  will  then,  of  course,  protrude  beyond  the  regular 
commencement  of  the  line,  while  in  shape  it  is  more  circular 
than  the  same  letter  as  drawn  by  tlie  ori>;inal  scribe,  and  the 
C  has  the  general  outlines  of  the  O  out  of  which  it  was  made. 
This  MS.  is  the  only  one  known  which  has  o,  and  a  reading  so 
unique  is  no  doubt  referal)le  to  the  Latin  scribe,  who  accom- 
modated the  relative  to  his  Latin  text,  which  has  quod.  Tis- 
chendorf  has  also  edited  this  MS.  and  says  :  "  It  is  most  certain 
that  the  first  hand  wrote  0,  and  the  third  0C."J 

The  MSS.,  designated  as  F  and  G,  Augiensis  and  Boerneri- 
anus,  of  about  the  ninth  century,  agree  in  reading  S;.  They 
closely  resemble  each  other,  and  seem  to  be  copies  of  the  same 
exemplar.  Scrivener  has  given,  in  his  edition  of  F,  a  photo- 
graph of  this  passage,  which  shews  that  he  is  right  in  saying, 
"  o:  most  expressly /'§  A  facsimile  of  this  passage  as  found  in 
G  is  given  by  Matthaei.  || 

J  and  K,  Moscow  MSS.  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  have 

All  the  cursive  MSS.  agree  in  reading  ^eo'c,  with  the  exception 
of  17  (33  of  the  Gospels,  called  sometimes  "  the  Queen  of  the 
Cursives  "),  73,  and  181. 

Reviewing  the  testimony  of  the  MSS.,  we  find  that  all  which 
are  older  than  the  ninth  century,  either  probably  or  certainly; 
have  a  relative,  and  that  relative,  with  one  exception,  o;,  while 
all  of  a  later  date,  but  three,  read  ^=6;.  In  point  of  antiquity, 
the  great -preponderance  is  for  S;,  in  point  of  numbers,  for 

II.  Ancient  Versions. 

Next  in  value  to  the  MSS.  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
true  state  of  the  sacred  text,  stand  the  ancient  versions.  With 
remarkable  unanimity  all  which  possess  any  critical  vahje 
reject  the  reading  '^:6:.  The  only  question  is,  which  relative 
do  they  favour,  o;  or  o  ?    The  difference  between  them  is  so 

*  Symbol.  Crit ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xliv,  Ivi-lxxvii. 

f  The  same  explanation  of  this  alteration  is  given  by  Le  Clere  in  his  Epist. 
de  Ed.  Nov.  Test.  Millii,  prefixed  to  Kiister's  edition  ot  Mill  (1708). 
I  P.  684.  §  P.  282.  11  Nov.  Test.  (ed.  Matthaei),  vol.  i.  p.  286. 
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slight  as  not  to  affect  the  sense,  if  the  mystery  be  referred 
personally  to  Christ,  as  the  passage  was  understood  by  many 
of  the  early  Fathers.  It  may  be  translated  indifferently,  as  in 
the  versions  :  "  Great  is  the  Mystery  of  Godliness,"  i.  e.  "  Christ, 
xuho  or  which  was  manifested  in  the  flesh/' 

The  Old  Latin  Version  gives  us :  Et  manifeate  magnum  est 
pietatis  sacramentum,  quod  mamfestatum  est  in  came,  justi- 
ficatum,  est  in  spiritu.  Many  have  held  here  that  quod 
implies  necessarily  the  neuter  relative  S.  But  we  see  no  valid 
reason  why  o";  may  not  have  been  translated  by  the  neuter  quod, 
in  more  strict  grammatical  conformity  with  its  supposed  ante- 
cedent, since  iJ^vcrf^^iov  and  sacramenium  were  understood  by 
the  translator  to  be  a  title  of  Christ.  At  any  rate,  on  such  a 
minute  point  we  must  refer  back  to  the  MSS.  which  strongly 
oppose  o".  Versions  are  hardly  competent  witnesses  ^or  the 
distinction  of  gender. 

Jerome,  in  his  revised  version,  retains  the  exact  words  of  the 
Old  Latin  just  quoted.  Henderson  refuses  to  receive  the 
reading  of  the  Vulgate  as  any  authority  for  that  of  Jerome, 
notwithstanding  he  also  reads  Qui  manifestatus  est  in  his 
Commentary  on  Isaiah,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  his  revision 
extended  to  this  part  of  the  Old  Version.*  In  answer  we 
would  say  that  there  are  in  this  very  verse  two  variations  be- 
tween the  Vulgate  and  the  Old  Latin  as  published  by  Labatier. 
Jerome's  version,  in  more  strict  accordance  with  the  Greek, 
omits  hoc  before  mundo,  and  reads  assumptus  for  absumptus. 

Nearly  or  quite  equal  in  value  to  the  Latin  Versions  are  the 
Synac.  The  old  Peschito  translates  this  passage,  "  And  truly 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  which  [or  who']  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  and  was  manifested  in  the  Spirit."  Hen- 
derson endeavours  to  shew  that  ?  may  be  a  conjunction,  and 
the  passage  be  translated,  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
that  he,"  i.e.  God,  referring  to  the  clause  "house  of  God"  in 
the  fifteenth  verse,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  a  most 
improbable  supposition. 

The  Philoxenian  Version,  made  a.d.  508,  is  generally 
remarkable  for  its  servile  adherence  to  the  Greek.  Its  trans- 
lation reads :  "  And  confessedly  great  is  the  mystery  of  the 
good  fear  of  God,  who  [or  which]  was  manifested  in  the  flesh." 
The  only  question  which  can  be  raised  here  is  whether  "  the 
good  fear  of  God  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  compound  expression 
equivalent  to  evai^sia,.  White,  who  edited  this  version,  so  re- 
gards it,  and  translates  the  whole  clause  simply  by  pietatis. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  is  the  only  case  in  which 
thas^iia  is  translated  by  good  fear  of  God,  its  usual  equivalent 

♦   Henderson's  Defence  of  tlie  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  29,  or  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  ii  p.  17. 
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being  simply  good  fear.  The  addition  of  God  seems  then  to 
favour  ^£05,  while  the  use  of  the  relative  ?  favours  og.  In 
1  Tim.  ii.  10,  the  same  full  form,  good  fear  of  God,  occurs  as 
the  translation  of  ^ioai^na,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the 
translator  either  found  that  reading  in  the  present  passage,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  was  aware  that  both  h  and  '^m  were 
current,  and  endeavoured  to  combine  them  both  in  his  trans- 
lation. Mar  Xenayas,  under  whose  auspices  this  version  was 
made,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Monophysite  controversy, 
and  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  charge  made  against  Mace- 
donius  of  corrupting  this  passage. 

In  the  margin  of  this  version  is  added  ille,  which  White  thinks 
was  meant  to  be  inserted  before,  as  a  fuller  form  of  the  relative, 
but  without  rendering  its  gender  any  clearer.*  But  this  seems 
too  trivial  an  alteration  even  for  the  Philoxenian  "Version,  and 
we  conjecture  that  it  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  God,  in 
which  case  the  margin  would  favour  o?.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  version  in  support  of 
either  reading. 

The  ^thiopic  Version  belongs  probably  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  As  printed  in  the  London  Polyglot,  the  passage 
reads  :  "  Since  great  is  the  mystery  of  truth,  which  [or  wAo] 
appeared  in  the  flesh  of  man."  The  word  here  used  to  translate 
fivaTrj^iov  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  so  that  nothing  can  be 
gathered  from  this  version  to  decide  between  og  and  o.  Law- 
rence asserts  that  both  the  Peshito  and  the  u^Ethiopic  indisput- 
ably favour  0,  and  not  og.  Ele  says  :  "  If  h  be  the  reading,  it 
is  evident  that  the  following  clauses  of  the  verse  cannot  be 
grammatically  connected  by  a  copulative,  but  that  the  passage 
must  be  translated  as  the  Unitarians  translate  it.  '  He  who 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh  was  justified,'  &c.,  but  jn  all  the' 
versions  alluded  to  the  subsequent  clauses  are  grammatically 
connected  by  a  copulative."!  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Lawrence  that  it  might  be  translated,  the  mystery 
of  godliness  tvho,  or  he  who,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  [and 
ivho^  was  justified,  &c.  Augustine |  and  many  others,  quoting 
this  passage,  refer  the  mystery  personally  to  Christ, 

In  Piatt's  edition  of  the  iEthiopic  Version  we  have  the  re- 
markable variation,  "  Great  is  he  who  was  seen  in  the  flesh  of 
man."  We  can  hardly  help  believing  that  this  is  a  variation 
peculiar  to  the  single  MS.  which  Mr  Piatt  used  in  editing  the 
epistles.  It  certainly  is  not  founded  on  the  Greek.  But  the 
variation  serves,  at  least,  to  discredit  Henderson's  statement, 
that  the  relative  ]\  may  be  regarded  as  a  conjunction,  like  ?  in 

*  White's  Philox  Version,  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  also  note,  p.  338. 
t  Remarks  Classif.  Grieson,  p.  79.  J  Sermon.  204. 
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the  Syriac,  and  quod  in  the  Latin,  for  in  this  shorter  form  of 
the  verse,  W  is  preceded  only  by  the  demonstrative  'fWi. 

The  Coptic  or  Memphitic  Version,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  third  century,  as  edited  by  both  Wilkins  and  Boeticher, 
translate  ri  fxv(STr,oiov  by  ni  MTFTHPION,  and  for  the  relative 
gives  us  *H  ET,  i.e.  ilte  qui. 

In  the  Thebaic  Version,  which  is  perhaps  even  more  ancient, 
the  form  is  almost  identical  with  the  Memphitic.  Both  cer- 
tainly have  the  relative,  but  do  not  distinguish  its  gender. 

The  Gothic  Version,  of  the  fourth  century  translates  /luOTr;- 
f/o»  by  the  feminine  substantive  runa,  and  connects  with  it  the 
Tuasculine  relative  sac!,  which  seems  to  require  o;  rather  than 
0,  The  adjective  rtxilciU,  great,  is  also  masculine,  though  con- 
nected with  the  feminine  runa,  the  mystery  being  referred 
personally  to  Christ,  and  the  gender  of  7)iikils  being  deter- 
mined by  the  idea  rather  than  the  grammatical  form  of  the 
noun  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  Armenian  Version,  belonging  to  the  fifth  century, 
plainly  has  a  relative. 

The  various  Arabic  Versions  are  all  too  modern  to  possess 
any  critical  authority,  unless  an  exception  be  made  in  favour  of 
a  MS.  Version  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot,  they  all  have  a  relative. 

The  Slavonic  and  Georgian,  which  are  of  even  less  weight 
than  the  Arabic,  are  said  to  favour  ^sof. 

It  will,  then,  be  seen  that  all  the  versions  made  previous  to 
the  sixth  century  have  the  relative,  and  that,  with  the  appar- 
ent exception  of  the  Gothic,  they  leave  its  gender  in  doubt,  a 
point  which  can  be  decided  only  by  the  Greek  MSS.  As  these 
afford  but  very  slight  support  to  o", — only  a  single  copy  having 
this  reading,  and  then  probably  arising  from  grammatical 
accommodation  to  the  Latin  which  is  written  beside  it, — the 
versions  may  confidently  be  adduced  as  unanimously  support- 
ing Of. 

III.  Authority  of  the  Fathers. 

Our  third  source  of  evidence  is  the  authority  of  the  Fathers. 
All  their  citations  which  have  any  bearing  upon  our  text  we 
will  endeavour  to  give  from  minute  personal  examination  of 
the  original  authorities,  omitting,  however,  those  Latin  Fathers 
who  did  not  also  \ise  the  Greek,  and  who  are  therefore  authority 
only  for  the  Old  Latin  or  the  Vulgate  Version.  It  is  to  be 
premised  that  it  is  difiicult  always  to  discover  the  original  text 
of  the  Fathers,  especially  in  quotations  of  Scripture,  because 
scribes,  and  too  often  editors,  have  altered  these  quotations  so 
as  to  make  them  correspond  with  their  own  copies  of  the 
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Scriptures.  Accordingly  we  may  rely  with  more  confidence  on 
the  comments  connected  with  our  text  than  on  the  words  in 
which  we  now  find  it  quoted.  The  mere  citation  of  this  pas- 
sage with  the  reading  ^so's  is  no  sure  sign  that  such  was  the 
reading  of  an  author,  for  the  temptation  to  change  k  to  ^iog 
has  been  very  strong,  while,  as  all  the  later  MSS.  have  ^£&s,  and 
this  also  seems  the  more  orthodox  reading,  there  has  been 
since  the  sixth  century  no  such  tendency  to  alter  Seoj  to  6'g. 
This  being  the  case,  a  citation  of  this  passage  with  the  reading 
og  almost  certainly  has  not  been  altered,  while  with  the  reading 
'^'ik  it  may  have  suffered  corruption.  This  principle  may  be 
expressed  in  more  general  terms :  when  of  two  earlier 
readings  one  has  at  a  later  period  become  universal,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Fathers  may  in  all  honesty  of  intention  be  so 
altered  as  to  accord  with  the  received  reading,  but  not  with  the 
obsolete  one.  In  accordance  with  this  "tule,  a  citation  with  the 
reading  o"s  has  more  probably  not  been  altered  than  with  the 
reading  Sedf. 

Again,  the  passage  may  be  alluded  to  in  siich  a  way  as  to 
indicate  what  was  the  author's  reading,  although  not  formally' 
quoted.  If  we  read  that  "  the  mystery  of  godliness  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,"  we  may  be  sure  that  the  writer's  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  contained  only  a  relative  between  fivarfi^m  and 
iipavigudri.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  author  frequently  allude 
to  this  passage,  persistently  connecting  ^soj  with  some  form  of 
pavEgftw,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  read  this  passage  as  in  the 
Textus  Receptus,  while  if  he  generally  connects  kfanguj&n  with 
such  subjects  as  xu^/og,  u/og,  X^iazog,  and  <rwr^|,  instead  of  ^eo'g,  it 
is  a  probable  proof  that  ^«&s  was  not  in  his  copy,  although  the 
presumption  is  much  weakened  if  such  subjects  are  connected 
with  the  subsequent  predicates.  Thus,  little  can  be  gathered . 
from  Origen's  remark  :  "  My  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived up  into  glory," 

It  may  be  added  of  Latin  translations  of  Greek  Fathers,  that 
they  are  especially  worthy  of  confidence,  as  correctly  expres- 
sing the  original,  in  cases  where  they  shew  a  variation  from  the 
Vulgate. 

The  following  Fathers  clearly  support  og : — 

1.  Epiphanius.  A.D.  368.  "Og  sipavigwdri  h  6a§x,i,  sdixaiudn  h 
<7!\ii\)iJ.aTi*  This  passage  is  found  in  a  long  quotation  from  the 
Ancoratus  of  Epiphanius,  taken  by  him  into  his  Panarium. 
The  two  passages  have  been  generally  quoted  as  independent 
authorities,  and"  correctly  so,  as  Epiphanius  himself  transferred 

*  Psinariv.m,  torn.  i.  p.  894  (Colonise,  1682).  A  single  MS.  of  little  note  is 
said  to  read  ue  for  o;,  viz.  the  Cod.  Ithedig.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  noted  by 
Ochler  in  his  edition  of  the  Panarium,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  157. 
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these  sectioDs  from  one  work  to  the  other.  In  the  Ancoratus, 
as  we  now  have  it,  og,  is  omitted,*  a  remarkable  omission  if  the 
reading  had  been  ^i6c. 

2.  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.    A.D.  407. 

a.  "0?  ((pavi^ojdr)  ev  ffagx/,  edixamdri  sv  mivfiarr  didixaiuedai  Iv 
Tvivfiari  Xiyuv  avrhv  vri  ug,  x.  r.  X.f  "  Who  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit ;  saying  that  he  was  justified  in 
the  spirit  either  because,"  &;c, 

6.  Consonantia  et  apostolus  dicit,  et  manifeste  magnum  est 
pietatis  mysterium,  qui  manifestatus  est  in  came,  justijicatus 
in  spiritu.'l  "  And  agreeably  with  this  the  apostle  says  :  '  And 
without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  who  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,' "  Note  here, 
that  this  old  translation  Irom  the  Greek  varies  from  the  Vulgate 
in  having  mysterium.  for  sacramentum,  and  qui  manifestatus 
instead  of  the  neuter  form,  and  therefore  no  doubt  correctly 
represents  the  original  of  Theodorus. 

Less  decisive  in  its  present  form  is  the  following  : 

c.  Christum  justificaturn  et  immaculatum,  factum  virtute 
Sancti  Spintus,  shut  beatus  Paulus  modo  quidem  dicit  quod 
justijicatus  est  in  spiritu.§  "  Christ  was  justified  aad  made 
spotless  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Paul  says,  in  one 
place,  that  he  was  justified  by  the  Spirit,"  &c. 

d.  In  another  place  Theodorus  speaks  of  Christ  as  not  need- 
ing to  be  "justified  by  the  Spirit,"  if  the  proper  Godhead  dwelt 
in  him  ;||  a  comment  hardly  appropriate  had  he  read  Sso;  .... 

3.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  412.  This  author  has  been 
quoted  at  times  as  favouring  ^i6;,  but  it  may  be  abundantly 
proved  that  his  real  reading  is  og.  He  several  times  quotes  this 
passage. 

a.  nXavaadi  [x,^  eidong  rag  y^a(pdg,  firjre  iir\v  rr,g  ibaSiiag  H  fiiya 
/ivdT^piov,  TOUT  sari  X^iarov,  og  ((pavigudri  iv  aaoxl,  'ediKaiudri,  x.  r.  X. 
E/jj  yag  citv  ol^  'inoov  oTfiai  ri  rh  rr^g  svai(3iiag  fivarrjeiov,  jj  a-jrog  i][i7v  6  Ix 
Sjoti  vuT^hg  Xoyog,  05  i<pavigudri  h  tfagx/.  Bis.^  "  Ye  err,  not  know- 
ing the  scriptures,  nor  indeed  the  great  mystery  of  godliness, 
that  is,  Christ,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
spirit,  &c. ;  for  the  mystery  of  godliness  could  be  nothing  else, 


♦   Ancor,  69,  torn.  i.  p.  894. 

t  De  lucarn.  ap.  Leont.  Hieros.  Fragm.  21.  Maii  Script.  Vet.  Vat.  Coll., 
torn.  vi.  p.  308.  The  same  passage  translated  into  Latin  by  Fr.  Tarriana.=, 
may  be  found  in  Basnage's  Thesaurus,  torn.  i.  p.  588. 

J  De  Incam.,  lib.  xiii.,  ap.  Concil.  Constant.  II.,  Mansi,  torn.  ix.  col.  221. 
Henderson  calls  both  Theodorus  and  Epiphanius  Diaconus  "  Latin  Fathers, " 
pp.  35,  64. 

§  Ad  Bapiizandos,  Mansi,  torn.  ix.  coL  218.  H  Ibid.,  col.  206. 

•[[  De  Incam.  Unig.  Dial.  VIII.  (ed  Aubert),  torn.  v.  part  i,  pp.  680,  681  ; 
also  in  nearly  the  same  woids,  De  Recta  Fide,  tom.  v.  part  ii.  p.  6. 
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I  think,  than  the  Word  of  God  the  Father  sent  to  us,  who  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh."  This  explanation  necessarily  requires 
the  reading  k,  for  if  ^ik  takes  its  place,  the  mystery  is  evidently 
the  great  doctrine  of  redemption  through  the  God-man,  and  not 
the  person  of  the  Word  of  God. 

h.  "Oj  spavs^udrj  sv  ea^xi,  sdixaiudri  h  <!rvs{jfiari'  x.aT  ohb'sva,  yag  rgoTov 
rats  riiMiTi^aig  aakviiaig  rXu.*  "  Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
justified  in  the  spirit ;  for  in  no  way  was  he  overcome  by  our 
infirmities."  The  same  passage  exists  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Marius  Mercator,  A.D.  418,  in  the  following  form  :  Divinus 
Paulus  magnum  quidem  sit  esse  Mysterium  pietatis,  et  vere  res 
ita  se  habet.  Manifestatus  est  enim  in  carne,  cum  sit  Deus 
Verbum ;  justificatus  est  autem  in  spiritu,  nullo  enim  modo 
nostris  videtur  infirmitatibus  contineri/'f  This  quotation  of 
the  Greek  form  by  (Ecumenius  has  been  universally  but  erro- 
neously supposed  to  refer  to  the  citation  quoted  below  from  the 
Twelve  Anathematisms  ;  but  (Ecumenius  distinctly  states  that 
it  was  taken  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Scholia  -,1  the  very 
place  where  we  find  it  in  Mercator's  translation. 

C.  Kai  6fji,oXo'you/iivcas  [j,iya  effW  to  T7}g  tvoi^siag  iMver^^iov,  '^ehg  sipavt- 
^uSri  h  da^Tu,  x.  r.  X.§  Here  ^sog  has  been  foisted  into  the  text, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  comment  upon  the  passage.  Cyril  is  engaged 
in  upholding  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  without  dwelling  on 
the  word  ^so'j,  as  he  indubitably  would,  if  he  had  employed  that 
reading,  he  adds,  E/  Ssos  a)i/  6  Xdyog  Ivavd^uTrrjaai  Xsyoiro  (notice  that 
6  Xoyog,  and  not  '^sog,  is  made  the  subject).  "  If  the  Word,  being 
God,||  be  said  to  have  become  incarnate,  and  this  without  drop- 
ping his  divinity,  but  continuing  the  same  that  he  ever  had 
been,  then  great,  and  confessedly  great,  is  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness." The  argument  for  Christ's  divinity  is  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  mystery  is  called  great,  and  not  from  the  word 
^iog.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  if  Christ  be  regarded  as  a  common  man, 
how  has  he  been  manifested  in  the  flesh  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not 
evident  that  all  men  are  in  the  flesh,  and  cannot  be  seen  in  any 
other  way  f  This  father  thus  goes  on  to  draw  his  argument 
from  the  predicates  e<f>avi^udri,  ui(pdr„  &c.,  and  bases  not  the 
slightest  proof  on  the  word  Ssoj.  "  And  how  was  he  seen  of  the 
holy  angels  ?  Do  not  the  angels  see  us  ?  and  what  is  there 
strange  or  mysterious  if,  being  so  different  from  us,  some  of  the 

*  Schol.  de  Incam.  Unig.,  cap.  12,  ap.  CEcum.  Comm.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16  (Par., 
1631),  torn.  ii.  p.  227. 

t  Cyril,  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  785,  also  Mar.  Merc.  (ed.  Migne),  col.  1013. 

J  fficumenius  introduces  the  quotation  with  the  words  'O  ty  ayioi;  Kv^tXXat  »» 
T»  'iulixariu  Ki^tiXaiM  rut  'S.^oxiuy  ^nriv'  e;  i<f«.t%^ui6ti,  K.  r,  x.  This  is  frequently 
quoted  in  the  margin  of  MbS. 

§  De  Recta  Fide.  torn.  v.  part  ii.  p.  153. 

II  This  expression,  .*}£«,-  «»  i  xiyei,  is  quite  common  with  Cyril ;  cf.  Id.  pp. 
72  A,  94  1). 
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aDgels  saw  him  ?  And  how  was  he  preached  to  the  Gentiles  ?" 
And  so  Cyril  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  remaining  clauses  of 
the  verse,  from  each  of  which  he  concludes  that  Christ  must 
have  been  God.  He  then  closes  with  these  words  :  "  Great, 
then,  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  mifavi^uTat  yag  h  ffagx/  ^sos  a» 
xo.)  6  Xoyog,  for  the  Word  has  been  manifested  in  the  flesh,  being 
also  God  ;  he  was  also  justified  in  the  spirit ;  was  also  seen  of 
angels  ;  was  preached  also  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  is  believed  on 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  as  in  truth  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Father,  and  he  who  appeared  in  the  flesh."  Is  not  the  con- 
text clear  that  Cyril  did  not  recognise  %6g  ? 

d.  Kai  o/JttoXoyovfihug,  x.  7.  X.,  '^dg  iipav.,  %.  r.  >..*  In  this  place 
also  the  text  of  Cyril  has  been  tampered  with,  as  the  context 
shews  ;  for  he  asks  :  Tig  6  ev  ou^k/  fan^uhlg  ;  n  bnkou  on  <7ravr9jri 
xa/  TaiTwg  6  5X  ^eoD  var^ig  Xoyog  ouru  jag  iSTai  fisya  to  r^g  suffg/3s/aj 
avaryj^iof  [©gog  e<pangu>6ri  h  <!agxi],f  (lti(pdri  bs  ayyeXoig  ona^aivuiv  ug  ovga- 
joxjg.  "  Who  is  it  that  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  it  was  most  certainly  the  Word  which  is  from  God 
the  Father  ?  for  so  will  the  mystery  of  godliness  be  great.  He 
was  seen  also  of  angels  as  he  ascended  into  heaven ;  was  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles  by  the  holy  apostles  ;  was  believed  on  in  the 
world.  By  no  means  can  we  then  say  that  he  was  a  mere  man, 
like  us  ;  but  as  God  he  was  made  in  the  flesh,  even  as  we  are." 
This  passage  taken  as  a  whole,  like  the  one  previously  quoted, 
shews  that  Cyril  read  os,  for  it  were  most  strange  that  with  the 
word  ^go;  before  him,  he  should  have  omitted  to  speak  of  it 
when  so  much  to  this  purpose,  and  should  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  0  favigudelg  was  divine  by  the  use  of  the  word  /ivarrigiov, 
the  mystery  not  being  "  confessedly  great"  unless  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  is  also  God.  Can  we  believe  that  he  would  have 
felt  obliged  to  fortify  his  proof  of  the  divinity  of  him  who  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  by  shewing  that  the  further  statements 
in  regard  to  him,  "  was  seen  of  angels,  was  preached  to  the 
Gentiles,"  &c.,  are  inconsistent  with  his  mere  humanity,  if  this 
very  text  had  called  Christ  God  ?  Is  it  possible  that  so  keen 
a  champion  of  orthodoxy  as  Cyril  would,  in  professedly  quoting 
a  passage  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  have  withheld  all  re- 
ference to  the  most  important  word  in  it,  and  expended  his 
strength  in  drawing  comparatively  feeble  deductions  ?  Would 
he  have  been  content  with  throwing  sand  when  he  might  have 
hurled  a  cannon  ball  at  the  heretics  ?     He  did  not  certainly  set 

*  De  Recta  Fide,  p.  124  C. 

t  The  words  enclosed  in  brackets  are  omitted  by  Euthymius  Zigadenus  in  his 
citation  of  this  passage  from  Cyril  (vid.  Matthaei's  Greek  Test.,  vol.  ii  Prof,  to 
Cath.  Epp.,  also  Max.  BibliotL.,  torn.  xix.  p.  165  D)  ;  they  are  not  translated 
in  Aubcrt's  Latin  Version,  nor  are  they  necessary  for  the  sense.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  spurious.     Cf.  Gricsb.  iSymtpl.  Crit.,  torn,  p.  Hi. 
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the  same  value  upon  ^s6g,  if  he  had  it,  as  do  some  later  critics. 
If  any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  that  Cyril  here  read  o?,  let  him 
compare  with  these  passages  the  same  Father's  comment  on 
Col.  i.  26,  "  the  mystery  which  has  been  hidden  from  ages,"  &c., 
and  see  how  similarly  the  argument  is  there  drawn  from  the 
word  mystery.  "  For  the  mystery  would  not  be  great,  nor 
worth  speaking  of,  unless  we  regard  Christ  as  God,"  &c.* 

e.  'O  ^ia-rriatog  y^ot-fu  UavXng,  ....  ofioXoyovfisvug,  x.  r.  X.,  ^'og  , 
e(pav.,  X.  r.  X.  T/  oiiv  'iari  rh  '  E(pavB^(Jodr)  Iv  ea^xl ;  roZr  esTi,  ysyovi  aao^ 
0  ex  ^iou  iroLTohg  \6yog,\  x.  r.  X.  "  St  Paul  writes  :  '  Without  con- 
troversy great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  [as  now  edited] 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  &c.'  What  then  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  '  He  was  manifested  in  the  flesh'  ?  It  means  that  the 
Word,  who  is  from  God  the  Father,  became  flesh,  not  that  his 
nature  was  transmitted  into  flesh  by  any  conversion  or  change, 
&c."  Does  not  the  context  here  render  it  probable  that  ^sos  is 
a  corruption  of  og  ?  In  separately  quoting  this  clause,  Cyril 
omits  the  ^eog,  a  fact  which  casts  much  suspicion  upon  it.  Gries- 
bach  and  others  loosely  assert  that  MSS.  read  k  in  this  passage, 
but  we  can  find  no  particular  MS.  specified  which  preserves 
this  reading.  No  doubt  these  assertions  rest  on  Wetstein's 
statement  that  "  MSS.,  and  those  who  made  catenae  from  them, 
read  k."  Those  who  made  the  catenae  referred  to  must  have 
found  the  reading  k  in  Cyril's  Scholia  de  Incarn.,  cap.  12,  or 
rather  in  (Ecumenius's  quotation  from  it ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  Wetstein  ever  found  k  in  any  MS.  of  the  Twelve  Anathe- 
matisms. 

Other  allusions  are  less  decisive  ;  as, — 

/.  "0  Movoyivrig  i'TTi^a^iiv  rj/xTv,  uipdri  ya^  srrl  yrig.  +  "  The  only- 
begotten  appeared  to  us,  for  he  was  seen  on  the  earth." 

g.  Tbv  h  moxl  vaprivoTa.  §  "  Him  who  has  appeared  in  the 
flesh." 

In  two  passages  Cyril  might  seem  to  favour  ^sog ; 

h.  °0  yi  ^T^v  hav&i(t>ifr\nag  ^sog,  xairoi  vo//jia6iig  oudsv  sTsgov,  sJvcci  tXj^k 
on  iMovov  avD^WTTog,  avrh  bs  rovri  rh  6^u),UjSvov,  sKri»i)yQr\  ev  'idvitsiv,  smffTivdrj 
sv  xoV^w.  jl  "  God,  indeed,  having  become  man,  although  in  no 
other  respect  human  except  in  what  was  visible,  was  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles,  was  believed  on  in  the  world."  Here  ^s6g 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  later  predicates,  but  not  of  B(pavi§u)dr}, 

i.  Kai  ravTa  ...  6  a'TToffroXog  r,(J.a.g  sdlda^i  Xsyuv,  ' OfioXoyov/Msvug, 
X.  T.  X.,  '^shg  ifav.,  x.  r.  X.      Ka;  rriv  /Ji^h  <pan^u(Siv  tfuvs^su^s  rfi  (Sa^Kt. 


*   De  Recta  Fide,  p.  72  A. 

t  Explan  ,  cap.  xii,  Anath.  ii.,  torn.  vi.  p.  148. 

X  De  Recta  Fide,  p.  20  E. 

§  De  Recta  Fide,  p.  7.  C.    Cf.  Adv.  Nest.,  torn.  vi.  p.  61. 

II  De  Recta  Fide,  p.  170  D. 
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riiv  ht  dixaiuffiv  xuTot,  rriv  ruv  ai^tTixZ*  dj8eXr»j|/av  s8tx,aiu)dri  hi  tyi  euup- 
yii(f  Tov  'Trviu/J.arog.  'Aga  rh  Bixaiuffav  Tviv/x.a  x^zIttov  toZ  8iy.aiu$'svTos 
o/oD  J  &XX^  obxiri  ravra  oux  'ierr  ro  yag  jj/igreoov  sdixaiudrj  dia  rou  h 
aliTt^  (pavi^u'^ivros  ^soD,  05  aj^wg/tfrwg  aur^  (fvvrififiivog,  x.  t.  X.*  "And 
this  .  .  .  the  apostle  teaches  us,  saying :  *  And  without  con- 
troversy, great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh,'  &c.  He  connects  not  only  the  manifestation  with 
the  flesh,  but,  according  to  the  absurdity  of  the  heretics,  the 
justification  also ;  but  he  was  justified  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  Spirit.  Was  then  the  justifying  Spirit  superior  to  the 
justified  Son  ?  By  no  means ;  for  our  Saviour  was  justified 
through  God  manifested  in  him,  who  was  joined  inseparably 
with  him,"  &c.  This  comment  seems  rather  to  favour  ^eo^,  but 
is  by  no  means  conclusive.  We  have  found  no  other  reference 
in  Cyril  so  favourable  to  the  received  text.  It  has  not  before 
been  collated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations  that  Cyril  certainly 
read  og.  He  has  formally  cited  this  passage  seven  times.  In 
three  of  these  cases  og  is  still  retained ;  in  the  others  it  has 
suffered  corruption.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  in  any  case  it 
has  escaped.  In  three  of  the  four  cases  where  we  now  read 
^iog,  the  context  demands  og. 

The  negative  evidence  is  nearly  as  strong  as  the  positive. 
Why  has  Cyril  on  no  occasion,  while  proving  Chiist's  divinity, 
relied  on  this  '^log  ?  He  evidently  does  not  regard  it  as  a 
proof-text  of  the  first  class,  or  why  did  he  not  quote  this  pas- 
sage in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  his  Thesaurus,  in  which, 
with  the  scriptures  evidently  before  him,  he  collects  sei'iatim 
the  passages  which  seem  to  him  to  prove  that  "  the  Son  is 
by  his  nature  God,  and  if  so,  not  made,  nor  created."  t  He 
selects  no  less  than  five  texts  from  1  Tim. ;  and  it  is  un- 
accountable that  he  should  have  overlooked  this  passage,  had 
read  Seog. 

It  is  no  less  significant  that  this  father  fails  to  adduce  our 
text  in  opposition  to  Julian,  who  asserted  that  "  neither  Paul 
nor  Matthew  nor  Luke  dared  to  call  Jesus  God,"J  although 
he  does  refer  to  such  passages  as  Rom.  ix.  5,  in  which  Christ 
is  called  "  God  over  all,"  1  Cor.  ii.  8,  in  which  he  is  called  "  the 
Lord  of  glory,"  and  Rom.  viii.  9,  in  which  the  "Spirit  of 
Christ"  is  also  called  "the  Spirit  of  God."  I  have  dwelt  at 
greater  length  on  the  reading  of  Cyril,  as  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  so  much  controversy.  He  may  now  be  most  con- 
fidently cited  as  favouring  og. 

*  Cap.  de  Incarn.  Dom.  Script.  Vet.  Vat.  Coll.  (ed.  Mai),  torn.  viii.  part  ii. 
p.  97,  or  Mai's  Script.  Nov.  Biblioth.,  torn.  ii.  p.  68. 
t  Tom.  v.  part  i.  p.  267. 
j  Cont.  Jul.,  torn.  vi.  p.  327  A. 
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4.  Oelasius.  Scr.  a.d.  476.  His  history  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  is  not  perfectly  reliable,  and  we  do  not  therefore  give 
his  account  of  the  proceedings  as  an  authority  for  the  reading 
of  the  Council,  but  solely  for  that  of  Gelasius,  although  he 
claims  to  have  drawn  his  facts  from  Eusebius,  Rufinus,  and 
others,  and  especially  from  old  MSS.  of  a  certain  John  Pres- 
byter, 

a.  The  philosopher  Phaedo  asks :  "  How  was  he  seen  on 
earth,  and  associated  as  a  man  with  men,  if  he  was  the  un- 
changeable God  ?  Answer  of  the  holy  fathers,  by  Macarius, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  :  Kardt,  rriv  fuv^v  roD  Ssff-Trsff/ou  IlaiiXoy,  Msya 
ieri  T.  r.  e.  (i,,  og  e(p-  I.  e.,  rovr  sariv,  6  roD  ^soS  \j'i6g.  Ton  ahr^g 
uxpdrj  xa!  ayysXoig,  oudi  yag  ayyiXoig  ri  aiyayyikoig  7]  risi  ruv  svou- 
gaviuv  duvd/iivuv  '^earog  6  Movoysvrjg,  Icrgmg  ^e&v  oudsig  Iw^axg  TWTorg.* 
"  According  to  the  words  of  St  Paul,  '  Great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  the  Son  of 
God.  Then  was  he  seen  also  of  angels,  since  neither  to  angels 
nor  archangels,  nor  any  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  is  the  Only- 
begotten  visible,  for  'no  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.'"  In 
the  editions  is  printed  o,  but  at  least  four  MSS.,  including 
those  from  which  Gelasius  was  first  printed,  read  og.t 

b.  ^Irjdoij  05  f/jira  ttjV  Trig  svadpxov  aurov  -ragouff/as  o})iovo//,lav,  to  (hiya 
dX^dug  Trig  iiJasfSsiag  /jiiVeTrj^iov,  xa^wj  yiy^uTrai  (pan^uo  lig  h  aagui  xocl 
dyysXoig  o(pkig,  x.  r.  X.  +  "  Of  Jesus,  who  after  the  dispensation 
of  his  presence  in  the  flesh,  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  as 
it  is  written,  having  been  manifested  in  the  flesh  and  seen  of 
angels,''  &c. 

5,  Cyril  Scythopolitanus.  A.D.  555. 

a.  Triv  dyiav  nokiv  'h^ovaaXyi/ji,,  sv  f  to  [liya  Tr^g  ivas^dag  spavigudrj 
fivgTrj^iov.  §  "  The  holy  city  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness  was  manifested. 

b.  'Ev  r^  Tb  fhiya  Trjg  i\jGi^iioi.g  i'nl^  Trig  tou  xosfiov  eurrioiag  focnguSih ' 
xai  TiXiiud'ev,  %.  t.  X.  ||  In  which  \i.  e.  in  Jerusalem]  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness,  having  been  manifested  and  completed 
for  the  salV'ation  of  the  world,"  &c.  In  both  of  these  passages, 
the  fact  that  the  mystery  is  said  to  have  been  manifested,  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  author  did  not  read  that  "  God  was 
manifested."  If  this  latter  reference  be  taken  from  a  genuine 
letter  of  Theodorus  and  Sabas,  it  will  carry  back  its  date  nearly 
&  century. 

The  following  writers  probably  read  og- 

1 .  Origen.  a.d.  230.     "  Ne  forte  is  qui  verbum  caro  factus 


*  Lib.  2,  cap.  23,  Coll.  Concil.  Mansi,  torn.  ii.  col.  871. 

t  Berriman's  Diss.,  p.  180. 

X  Gelas.  Praef.,  Mansi,  torn.  ii.  col.  761. 

§  Vita  Sabae,  sect.  52.     Wetstein  erroneously  has  sect.  60. 

II  Vita  Sabae,  sect.  5,  7,  Ep.  ad  Anast.  Imp. 
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apparuit  positus  in  came,  sicut  apostolus  dicit :  '  quia  [read 
quil  manifestatus  est  in  carne,  justificatus  in  Spiritn,  apparuit 
a,ngelis,'  hoc  quod  apparuit  angelis,  non  eis  absque  evangelio, 
sicut  ne  nobis  quidem  hominibus."  *  "  Nor  perhaps  did  he 
who,  as  the  Word  made  flesh,  appeared  placed  in  the  flesh,  as 
the  apostle  says,  'who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in 
the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,'  when  seen  of  angels  appear  to  them 
without  a  gospel,  any  more  than  to  us  men."  We  have  only 
the  Latin  version  of  Rufinus,  who  certainly  omits  ^eoV,  and,  if 
we  read  gui  for  quia,  also  gives  us  the  equivalent  for  k.  Two 
other  trivial  allusions  are  made  to  our  passage  by  Origen. 

'Eaw  bi  6  Ifihg'lrjdovg  uva>M[/j^dnadai  h  do^ri  Xsyrirai.f  "If  my 
Jesus  be  said  to  be  received  up  into  glory." 

o;  ayyiXot  o7g  oip^jj.t  "  The  angels  by  whom  he  was  seen," 
referring  to  'iviaoZg,  not  ^iog, 

2.  ApoUinaris.  A.D.  370.  E?ra  evdysi  ToTg  ii^nfiivoig  oTi  rh 
tj,ueTri^iov  £v  eu^xi  s<pa.vi^oid7i.%  "  Then  he  [i  e.  ApoUinaris]  adds  to 
what  he  has  said  that  '  the  mystery  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh.'"  This  would  seem  of  itself  quite  conclusive  that  Apol- 
linaris  did  not  read  Ss&? ;  but  the  quotation  of  his  words  here 
made  by  Gregory  is  very  brief,  and  perhaps  not  exact. 

Ka/  sOTt  '^ihg  dXridivbg  6  affa^xog  h  da^xi  <paviPuSi!g,  rikuog  r^  aXrjd/vr 
xal  ^slcf,  Ti\it6rriTi,\\  "  And  he  who  without  flesh  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh  is  truly  God,  complete  in  true  and  divine  perfec- 
tion." The  reading  of  this  passage  found  by  Franc.  Turrianus 
is  perhaps  preferable  :  "  He  who  without  flesh  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh  is  truly  one,"  &c.,%  especially  as  the  writer  imme- 
diately adds,  "  not  two  persons,  nor  two  natures,"  Wetstein, 
however,  quotes  this  passage  with  ^i6g,  "  apud  Photium  cod, 
280." 

3.  Jerome.  A.D.  378.  Not  only  did  this  father  retain  the 
relative  in  his  version,  but  he  quotes  this  passage  :  "  Qui  ap- 
paruit in  came,  justificatus  in  spiritu,"**  more  literally  trans- 
lated than  in  his  version. 

4.  Chrysostom.  a.d.  386.  We  were  at  first  inclined  to 
class  this  father  among  those  whose  reading  is  quite  doubtful ; 
but  a  more  careful  examination  of  facts  not  before  collected, 
inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  he  probably  read  og-     Although 

*  Comm.  in  Rom.  i.  2  (ed.  De  la  Rue),  torn,  iv,  p.  465. 

t  Cont.  Cels. ,  lib.  iii.,  torn.  i.  p.  467  C. 

X  Comm.  in  Matth.  xix.  14,  torn.  iii.  p.  660  C. 

§  App.  Greg  Nyss.  Antirrhet.  (ed.  Zacagn.),  p.  138. 

II  Script.  Vet.  Vat.  Coll.  (ed.  Mai),  pp.  147,  174,  The  work  here  quoted  was 
generally  ascribed  to  Gregory  Thaumatnrgus,  but  Leontins  Byzantinus,  in  his 
Fraud,  ApoUonist,  says  it  is  falsely  ascribed  by  heretics  to  this  Father,  being 
really  a  production  of  ApoUinaris. 

If  Ap,  Leontius  Byzant,  Frand,  ApoUinist.  Basn.  Thes.  torn.  i.p.  609. 

**  Comment,  in  Isa.  liii.  11  (ed.  Martiani,  Par  ,  1704),  torn.  iii.  col,  387. 
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his  homilies  have  suffered  from  frequent  transcription  more 
than  the  writings  of  any  other  Father,  and  the  reading  Ssog  is 
now  found  in  three  passages  in  his  works,  yet  in  two  of  these 
cases  there  are  important  various  readings  which  contradict  his 
printed  text. 

a.   Ka^  ofji^oXoyou/Msvug,  (priffi,   fjuiya  Isrlv  r.   r.   e.  /a.,  Ssij  lip.  s.  a., 

t.   £,    TTV.,    TOVTSffTIV,  7]  OIXOVO/JilCC  rj  VTS^  r)U,UV*        **  Aud   withoUt    COUtrO- 

versy,  it  is  written,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  that  is,  the  dis- 
pensation over  us."  Here  the  text  of  scripture  has  ^eo'?,  but, 
as  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  Cyril,  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  this  fact.  Let  us  compare  the  context. 
Chrysostom  proceeds  :  "  Tell  me  no  more  of  [the  old  dispensa- 
tion, of]  bells,  nor  of  the  holy  of  holies,  nor  of  the  high  priest." 
E/'s  iTSDov  dvdysi  rb  '^^ay/xu,  X'eyuv,  '^sog  £(pavs^(A>Jri  sv  tfasx/,  Tovrsariv, 
8ri/j,iovpyog  updri,  (pyjffiv,  ev  (Saoxi,  s8i/iaiuid7j  ev  <ffvsv/Ji,aTi.  "  To  another 
[High  priest]  he  leads  the  subject,  saying  :  '  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,'  that  is,  the  Demiurge  was  seen  in  the  flesh, 
justified  in  the  spirit.  Wherefore  he  says  it  is  without  contro- 
versy great,  for  it  is  really  true,  for  God  became  man,  and  man 
God.  A  Tnan  was  seen  without  sin,  a  man  was  received  up, 
was  preached  unto  the  world."  Taking  this  passage  as  it  now 
stands,  does  it  not  seem  probable  that  it  has  suffered  corrup- 
tion ?  If  Chrysostom  had  written  ^i6g,  would  he  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  elucidate  so  very  plain  a  word  by  the  explanatory 
clause  TovTsffTiv  briiim^yogl  Would  he  thus  have  emphasized 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  "a  irnan  was  seen  without  sin,  a 
man  was  received  up,  was  preached  unto  the  world,"  if  the 
passage  just  quoted  had  possessed  ^£o$  as  the  subject  of 
these  very  verbs?  But  we  have  external  evidence  that 
the  words  of  Chrysostom  have  been  tampered  with.  Cra- 
mer gives  another  form  taken  from  a  catena  in  which  on 
takes  the  place  of  ^so'e,  thus  :  s/'s  sn^ov  dvdyu  to  vgdyij.a,  on 
spave^udri  sv  <s&.o%]  drjfji,ioviyog  w^.f  "To  another  High  priest  he 
leads  the  subject,  that  he  Avas  manifested  in  the  flesh,  being  the 
Creator."  This  reading  finds  strong  confirmation  in  a  Latin 
translation  which  reads  :  "  Ad  altiora  profecto  nos  subvehit, 
quod  scilicet  in  carne  manifestatus  est  Conditor."J  This  trans- 
lation, made  directly  from  an  old  MS.,  agrees  with  the  Greek 
given  by  Cramer,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  more  correct 

*   Comm.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  torn.  xi.  pp.  605,  606. 

f  Cramer's  Catena  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  p.  31. 

i  This  translation  we  find  in  Cbrysost.  Enarr.  in  jPauli,  Epp.  (Antwerp, 
1544),  Vol.  ii.  fol,  36,  p.  1 ;  "  incerto  interprete,"  very  likely  Bergundic  Pisanus 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Frankfort  reprint  (1697  98)  of 
Fronto  Ducaeus's  Paris  edition  of  Chrysostom. 
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reading,  as  the  alteration  would  be  more  naturally  made  for 
the  purpose  of  conforming  to  the  supposed  words  of  Scripture 
than  the  contrary. 

6.  Having  spoken  of  Christ  as  invisible,  because  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  Chrysostom  adds,  according  to  our  printed 
editions  :  E/  hi  aXkayjiu  <priSi,  &iog  i(pa,vi^u)dri  sv  aa>7ii,  (xri  ^av/Maffr/g' 
on  jj  (pavsoustg  dice  ryjg  ffa^xog,  oh  firjv  xara  rr^v  ovffiav  yiyoMV.  'Ets/  oti 
xai  abrhg  aooarog  ou  fiovov  a.vdpoj'roig,  aXlA  xai  Tolg  civa)  8'jvdfisGi  diiy.vvffiv 
i  UauXog,  ei'xuv  yag  or/  l^pavipojdr]  sv  Oa^y.i,  sT/jyayt  or'i  uip&ri  ayyiXriig* 
"  But  if  it  is  elsewhere  said,  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesli, 
wonder  not  at  it ;  for  the  manifestation  had  regard  to  the 
flesh,  and  not  the  invisible  essence.  For  Paul  shews  that  he  is 
invisible,  not  only  to  men,  but  to  tiie  higher  intelligences  ;  for 
having  said  that  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  he  adds  that  he 
was  seen  of  angels."  The  context  here  does  not  especially  con- 
firm or  oppose  the  reading  ^eo$,  as  here  quoted  in  the  text ;  but 
some  MSS.  here  have  og  for  ^s6g,  Instead  of  E/'  ds  aXka-xoy  tpriai, 
X.  T.  X.  Savil  gives  in  his  edition  the  various  reading.  A/d 
toZto  <pr^<Siv,  og  eipavi^djdr)  sv  ffaexi,  ri  ydo  (pavhuaig  dia  rrig  ffapxog, 
X.  T.  X.-f  "  Therefore,"  i.  e.  because  Christ  is  in  his  nature  in- 
visible, "  it  is  said,  '  Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,'  for  the 
manifestation  had  reference  to  the  flesh,  &c."  This  reading 
gives  an  equally  good  sense,  and  bears  internal  marks  of 
genuineness.  In  confirmation  of  it,  compare  the  Latin  trans- 
lation made  from  a  MS.  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Francesco 
Accolti  of  Arezzo  [Franciscus  Aretinus].  It  reads,  in  the  most 
exact  conformity  with  the  variation  given  by  Savil :  "  Prop- 
terea  inquit  *  Qui  manifestatus  in  carne,\mauifestatio  autem 
per  carnem  non  est  secundum  substantiam."  J 

In  the  Benedictine  edition  of  this  father,  after  having  noted 
a  comparatively  unimportant  various  reading  but  three  lines 
before  our  text,  Montfaucon  adds,  in  apparent  reference  to  this 
passage,  Et  in  sequentibus  quoque,  verbo  tenus  variant.  §  Would 
that  he  had  given  us  the  exact  authority,  for  what  he  implies  is 
so  unimportant  a  "  verbal  variation." 

c.  "  Bat  that,  w^hen  he  was  God,  he  should  be  willing  to  be- 
come man,  &c  ,  here  is  ground  for  astonishment  and  awe,  and 
in  wonder  at  this  St  Paul  said,  'And  without  controversy,  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness,'  -^oTov  fi'tya ;  ^shg  spavs^udr)  h  aa^xl,  in 

*   In  Joan.  Horn,  xv.,  torn.  viii.  pp.  85,  86. 

t  Etonae  (1612),  torn.  ii.  p.  613,  1.  27.  For  the  facts  in  reference  to  this 
passage  in  Chrysostom,  as  also  for  the  quotations  from  Thcodorus  Studites, 
and  for  much  other  valuable  assistance,  we  are  indebted  to  the  combined  kind- 
ness and  teaming  of  Mr  Ezra  Abbott,  of  Cambridge,  .Mass. 

^  Found  in  the  same  Frankfort  edition  just  referred  to. 

§  Tom.  viii.  p.  86  E. 
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what  respect  is  it  great  ?  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh."* 
This  would  seem  to  require  ^sog  as  the  true  reading,  if  Chrysos- 
tom  had  not,  with  characteristic  freedom  of  quotation,  in  the 
same  sentence  coupled  ^sog  with  a  direct  quotation  from  Heb. 
ii.  16  :  Oil  yag  ayyiku),  sV/Xa/ijSai/sra/  6  Seoj,  "  For  God  took  not 
on  himself  the  form  of  angels." 

5.  JS^ estorius.  A.D.  428.  Kara  dtKaio<^uvriv  rh  <7rXa<^6\v  acecrXafrsi/, 
' E(pa.vi^U)dri  yd^,  (prjffiv,  h  Gaoxi,  Bdi7iaiu)dri  h  <!rviUfiaTi.f  "According 
to  justice  he  [i.  e.  the  Spirit]  filled  J  that  which  had  been  made, 
[i  e.  the  humanity  of  Christ],  for  it  is  said,  *  he  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit.'"  Not  only  is  so  striking  a 
word  as  ^jog  here  omitted,  but  the  insertion  of  h  would  make 
the  citation  peculiarly  apposite,  being  translated,  "  He  who 
appeared  in  the  flesh,  i.e.  rh  vXasd'sv,  was  made  just  by  the. 
spirit,  i.e.  xara  dixatoa-jvrjv  avs'^XaSiv.  No  relative,  however,  is 
preserved  by  Marius  Mercator  in  his  translation  of  this  ser- 
mon of  Nestorius,§  nor  by  Arnobius  ||  or  Cassian,T[  although 
the  latter  uses  the  masculine  form  justificatus  to  translate 
sduaiuidt]. 

6.  Eutherius  Syanensis.  a.d.  431.  "  To  be  united  to  flesh 
is  not  to  be  converted  into  flesh,  wherefore  it  is  said,  l(pa\i^ui6n 
IV  aagx.1,  oiix.  s(pavB^uid/i  n  adg^,  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  not 
that  the  flesh  was  manifested."** 

7.  Pseudo-Chrysostom.      ' 0[Ji.okoyo\JiJj'-mg    (/.iya   i.    T.    T.   s.  (I.    6 

iipavi^uidri  sv  aagxi  'A.,  r.  ?..f  f  The  present  form  exhibits  6',  which 
favours  og  rather  than  ^so's, 

U.vg  oiiv  yvuGTov  ri  /j^uerriotov ;  l^av£gw^»J,|t  (pvieiv,  h  aa^xl.  "  How 
then  was  the  mystery  known  ?  He  was  manifested,  it  is  said,  in 
the  flesh."     These  citations  are  probably  by  different  writers. 

Pseudo-Epiphanius.  "E^  /aydXa  (ivartj^a  IrolriSiv  6  Kvgiog  ^/luv 
'Irjaovg  X^ierog,  ug  \syii  UaZXog,  £fav£gw^;j§§  sv  ex^xi,  %.  r.  X.||||  "Six, 
great  mysteries  did  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  perform,  as  Paul  says  : 
"  He  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  &c." 

9.  Pope  Mo7iin.      A.D.  649.      ' OfJ-oXoyovfisvug  yJiya  &.  r.   r.  t-  w. 

*  Homil.  de  Philog.,  torn.  i.  p.  497  D ;  published  also  as  a  scholiatn  by 
Matthaei,  Pref.  to  Cath,  Epp. 

t  Apud  Cyr.  Adv.  Nest.,  torn.  vi.  p.  103  E. 

t  Reading  a«<rX»iVjv  for  ays?j-Xa«-tv,  in  accordance  with  repleverit  in  Cassian 
and  replevit  in  Arnobius,  though  Mar.  Merc.  ha.<!  rfformavit. 

§  Serm.  3.  Tom.  ii.  p.  11,  (ed.  Garn.,  Par.,  1673).  Aligne's  Patr.  Lat.  Vol. 
xlviii.  col.  767. 

II  Conflict,  cum  Serap.,  lib.  xxi. 

IT  De  Incarn.  Dom.,  lib.  vii.  cap  xvi. 

**  Confut.  quar.  Prop.  ap.  Athan.  torn.  ii.  p.  564  B.  This  is  attributed  to 
Theodoret  by  Photius. 

ft  Homil.  de  Incarn.  Dom.,  Chrysost.  0pp.,  torn.  viii.  part  ii.  p.  214. 

It  Tom.  X.  p.  763  ;  cf.  p.  764. 

§§  This  word  is  printed  \vXn^a6n  ;  an  evident  error  in  transcription. 

II  tl  De  Num.  Myst.,  ap.  0pp.  Kpiph.,  torn.  ii.  p.  307. 
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ui  i(f)avtgudrj  iv  aa^xi,  x.  r.  X.*  This  peculiar  reading  of  u?  for  oi 
is  probably  due  to  the  first  editor  ;  cf.  the  alteration  suffered  by 
Liberatus. 

10.  (Ecumeniua.  Flourished  between  a.d.  800  and  900. 
Ko/  ofioXoyov/Msvui  fiiya  t.  r-  r,  e.  /*.,  ^(6g  e(pavs^u6ri,  x.  r-  X.  After 
commenting  on  the  first  clause,  he  adds  :  ^£os  If  awgw^jj  sv  sa^xl- 
i7ra  Xiyu  ro  fivGrrj^iov  iKuvog  ya^  6  sv  ffapx.'/  roTg  aid^uvoig  (pavi^uidiig, 
olrog  oh  <ffa^a  avd^urrivoig  b(pda7ifiiTg  dlxaiog  sx^i6rj.  dXKa  roTg  roZ  nrvivfiarog 
6(p6aX/ji,oTg  roTg  s^iuvuffi  xai  rd  ^ddri  rou  SsoD.  Td  hi,  'E3/xa;w^>j,  did  Tr,v 
edgxa,  xado  yd^  sen  ^ibg  ov  dixatovrai,  aXXa  dixaioT.j  "  *  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  ;'  here  he  tells  the  mystery,  for  he  who 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh  to  men  was  not  judged  just  by 
human  eyes,  but  by  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit,  which  search  even 
the  deep  things  of  God.  The  phrase  '  was  justified,'  refers  to 
his  humanity,  for  as  God  he  is  not  justified,  but  justifies."  This 
comment  renders  it  almost  certain  that  QEcumenius  read  og. 
With  this  reading  it  is  natural  to  say  that  the  mystery  consists 
in  the  way  in  which  "  he  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  was 
justified,"  while  with  the  reading  ^sog,  the  mystery  must  consist 
in  the  fact  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  fesh.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  writer  speaks  immediately  after  of  Cyril's 
comment  on  this  passage,!  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  he 
read  og,  for  he  does  not  quote  Cyril,  as  has  generally  been 
understood  by  scholiasts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  various 
reading,  but  simplyfor  the  sake  of  his  comment  attached  to  the 
text. 

We  have  a  negative  argument  for  including  Athanasius, 
A.D.  326,  among  those  whose  reading  was  probably  og.  Our 
text  occurs  in  no  part  of  his  genuine  writings,  a  most  remark- 
able fact  if  this  great  defender  of  Christ's  divinity  read  ^s6g. 
How  happens  it  that  on  almost  every  page  of  these  discussions 
we  have  references  to  John  i.  14,  "  Tlie  Word  was  made  flesh," 
and  yet  throughout  all  his  writings  not  one  clear  reference  to 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  "  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh"  ?  It  is  to 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  read  og. 

This  text  is  found  in  our  editions  of  Athanasius  :  "E%ouff/  yd^ 
xai  rhv  dmaroXcv  duyyvui/Mriv  avroTg  Mifj,ovTa,  xai  oiovsi  %£/^a  auroig  sv  rfi 
"Kiynv  ixrthovra,  oti,  Kai  o/ioXcyov/inug  f/,iya,  e.  r.  r.  i.  //,.,  ^ihg  ifan^uidri 
h  ea^xi.%  For  they  have  the  apostle  also  extending  pardon  to 
them,  and,  as  it  were,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  them,  with  the 
words  :  "  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mysteiy  of  godli- 

*   ('oncil    Lateian.  I.,  Ep.  6 ;  Mansi,  torn.  x.  col.  813.     The  Acts  of  this 
Council  were  composed  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin. 

t  Comm  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  torn.  ii.  p.  227  (Paris,  163)). 

j  Vide  supra,  p.  401. 

§  Adv.  Scrap.,  Epist.  xv.  cap.  iv.  (ed.  Bened  ),  torn.  i.  p.  706. 
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ness  ;  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh."  This  passage  is  pro- 
bably spurious.  The  Benedictine  editors  found  it  in  but  a 
single  MS.,  and  accordingly  enclosed  it  in  brackets.  Yet  Hen- 
derson, who  must  have  known  these  facts,  quotes  it  without  a 
hint  at  its  more  than  dubious  authenticity.* 

The  following  Fathers  clearly  read  ^s6g. 

1.  Gregory  ^  Nyssa.     a.d.  370. 

a.  '  Og  oh  iiowi  'hih,  aKKa  xat  fisyav  ^zov,  xa/  It/  cravrwi'  ^iov  ovofid- 
ZiTcti  r^v  xv^iov.  .  .  .  Ti/JitodsijjBi  dia^lridYjv  ^oa  oTi  o^ihg  epa]/i^u)$risv  aaexi, 
idixaidjdr)  h  Tiis-jfiaTi.-\  "  Who  [Paul]  not  only  calls  our  Lord, 
God,  but  also,  '  the  great  God,'  and  '  God  over  all'  [here  he 
quotes  Rom.  ix.  5,  'God  over  all,'  and  Titus  iii.  13,  'great  God 
and  our  Saviour,'  and  then  proceeds  to  add]  ;  and  to  Timothy 
he  boldly  cries  that  '  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was  justi- 
fied in  the  spirit.'"  Gregory  had  already  cited  from  other 
sacred  writers  various  passages  in  which  Christ  is  called  God, 
and  then  gives  1  Tim.  iii.  16  as  another  proof  that  Paul  gives 
Jesus  the  title  of  God.  Nothing  could  be  more  express  and 
unquestionable  than  his  reading.  His  other  citations  of  this 
text,  though  not  so  definite,  are  yet  in  strict  unison  with  this 
one. 

b.  'AXXA  /iriiadsvng  o-i  aXriSug  ^ihg  £pav?gw''»j  Iv  ffa^yj,  sxiTvo  //.ovov 
aXi^divov  Trig  fhdZiiag  [M'jarrj^iov  ihat  mffnvaufj^iv.'l  "  But  being  per- 
suaded that  truly  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  let  us 
believe  this  to  be  the  true  mystery  of  godliness." 

C.  A/0  xa,l  vdvng  o'l  rov  Xoyov  ytrjouffooiiTig,  h  rovru)  rh  Sau.aa  rou  /Auffr)]- 
g/ou  KaTUfiTivvovffiv,  on  ?iihg  leaves w^jj  sv  ffagx/,  or/  6  Aoyog  Cajf  lysvsro.^ 
"Wherefore  also,  all  who  preach  the  word,  point  out  in  this  the 
wonder  of  the  mystery,  that  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
that  the  word  was  made  flesh." 

d.  'O  ^iog  <pan^o{jfx,ivog.  \\     "  God  who  was  manifested." 

e.  Uuig  oJv  s<pocvs^u)dri  sv  ga^xi  6  ^so'sj^  "  HoAv  then  was  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh  ?" 

f.  'AXX'  6j/,iv  ^sog  sv  tfagx/,  (pavigourai,  ^  ds  tfag^  rj  rov  ^shv  tv  savrr 
hii^aaa,  .  .  .  sig  Ixe/'co  /isranhTda  xa/  dXkayiTffa  ovsg  rfv  6  sv  exsivrj  rff 
ffapx.!  savTov  (pavi^uieag,  x.  r,  X.**  "  But  God  indeed  is  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  which  exhibited  God  in  itself,  .... 
having  been  transformed  and  changed  into  that  which  he  was, 
who  manifested  himself  in  the  flesh,  &c." 

a.    A/'  u!v  fiavddvofisv  or/  our'  av  ffa^zt  o  ^fcog  ((pangudrj,  ti  //.ri   6  Aoyog 

*  Another  qaotation  sometimes  referred  to  the  same  father  will  be  found 
under  the  name  Pseud.-Atka'iasius 

t  Contra  Eunom.,  Orat ,  iv.  (Paris,  1638),  torn,  ii  p.  693. 
X  Contra  Eunom  ,  Orat.  ii.  (Paris,  1638),  torn  ii.  p.  430. 
§  Orat.  v.,  torn.  ii.  p.  681.  ||  Orat.  ii.,  tom.  ii.  p.  445. 

f  Orat.  iv.,  tom.  ii.  p.  636.  **  Orat.  vi.,  tom,  ii.  p.  694. 
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(Taj^  iy'inro.^  "  By  which  we  learn  that  God  would  not  have 
been  manifested  in  the  flesh  unless  the  Word  was  made 
flesh." 

h.  'O  xara  ffagxa  av^urroi  iv  cS  i  ^iO(  t^avi^wSri,  .  .  .  av&gOD'rog 
sv  t/  ruiTv  6  ^«6g  s^aH§U)6ri  .  .  .  bid,  r^s  8rivXix.ijg  raurra  xriSiUi  h  aaoxi 
i(pavs§u)dri,  '\  "The  bodily  man,  in  whom  God  was  manifested; 
....  man  in  whom  God  was  manifested ;  .  .  .  .  through  this 
servile  creature  [i.e.  the  body]  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh." 

i.  'E'TTiib^  Th  <pui  xa/  fi  ^w)i  xal  6  '^sog  xai  o  Xoyog  sv  ea^xi  s^avi^ui6i}.l 
"  Since  the  Light  and  the  Life  and  God  and  the  Word  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh." 

j.  'O  Ssos  e<pavi^uidri  sv  aapxl.%  "  God  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh." 

This  passage  is  again  quoted  without  the  article ; 

k.  Qik  e<pa.vi^oJdri  h  ffagx/.H     "  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh." 

I,  OiiTodt  hi  <priSiv  ov  Ssok  ev  ect^xi  irifavi^d^edai.^  "  But  this 
[Apollinaris]  says  that  God  was  not  manifested  in  the  flesh." 

m.  Kad'  h  ev  ffa^Ki  ^265  sipavi^uidri.*^  "According  to  which,  God 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh." 

71.  Ail^aTorhv  g/g»ixora  u>ri  ^iov  sv  da^xi  <Ks<poLVi^o\)<s&cti.]\  "Let him 
shew  any  one  who  says  that  God  was  not  manifested  in  the 
flesh." 

o.  'O  (poLnaudiig  riiih  sv  tfagx/  ^eog.||  "  God,  who  was  manifested 
to  us  in  the  flesh." 

p.  'Ev  ri  h^shg  Jfa«gw^»].§§     "In  which  God  was  manifested." 

q.  'Ev  aa^xi  '!ri(f)rivhui  rbv  ^sov.\\\\  "That  God  appeared  in  the 
flesh." 

r.  &shv  6/(i  aa^xhg  g'/A-4/u;(;ov  Ts^aifgoSc^Ja/.^^  '"That  God  was  mani- 
fested through  the  flesh,  with  a  human  souL 

s.  E/  .  .  .  'hioc  stpave^uidr]  sv  ffagx/.***  "  If .  .  .  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh." 

t.  Thv  h  ffagx/  'ffs^avs^udhra  ^«ov.fff  "  God,  who  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh." 

u. '''E.zsidri  o^shg  spavf^dJdri  sv  sa^xLXXt  "Since  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh." 

V.  Thv  ds  ^ihv  sv  ea^xi  Tspavi^uedai  niiTv  0  rag  avohii^sig  fV/^>;ra;v.§§§ 
"He  who  seeks  proofs  that  God  was  manifested  to  us  in  the 
flesh." 

In  all  these  cases  now  given  we  find  ^sog  used  in  connection 

*  Orat.  vi.,  torn.  ii.  p.  595.  f  ^^  Fide,  ad.  Simplic,  torn.  iii.  p.  39. 

X  Contra  Eunom.,  Orat  vi.,  torn.  ii.  p.  716. 

§  Antirrhet.  adv.  Apolin.  (ed.  Zacagni,  1698),  p.  126. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  149.  f  Ibid.,  p.  126.  **  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

tt  Ibid.,  p.  131.  It  Ibid.,  p.  163.  §§  Ibid.,  p.  207. 

nil  Ibid.,  p.  183.  tH  Ibid.,  p  239.  »*•  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

tit  Ibid.,  p.  258.  in  Ibid.,  p.  270. 

§§§  Orat  Catechet.,  cap.  xii.,  Opp,  torn.  iii.  p.  67  A. 
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with  an  allusion  to  this  passage,  or  a  quotation  of  it.  In  the 
following  allusions  to  this  text  ^j6g  does  not  occur  : 

a.  Tf  TO  luya,  (pavi^ovvri  tt^i  iv(fi(3iiag  fivdrri^m*  "To  him  who 
manifests  the  great  mystery  of  godliness." 

h.  Tov  sv  a.^yji  Aoyov  sv  ffaoxi  '7ri<pavi^a>ffSai  'ki'/ii.']  "  He  sayS, 
that  in  the  beginning  the  Word  was  manifested  in  the  flesh." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  now  given,  that  Gregory 
not  only  unequivocally  asserts  that  in  this  passage  Christ  is 
called  God,  but  also  that  out  of  twenty-three  other  quotations 
of  this  text,  or  allusions  to  it,  which  we  have  been  able  to  find, 
in  twenty-one  cases  he  connects  ^iog  with  some  form  of  the  verb 
ipavtoou.  He  uses  the  text  much  as  Athanasius  employs  John 
i.  14.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  reads  ^s6g. 
These  facts  cannot  be  explained  away,  as  Davidson  endeavours 
to  do,  by  throwing  suspicion  on  the  fidelity  of  copyists,  who 
never  could  have  made  such  systematic  corruptions,  and  by 
adducing  as  counter-evidence  his  quotation  from  Apdlinaris, 
as  if  it  had  been  in  the  words  of  Gregory. 

2.  Didymus.     ad.  370. 

a.  Ka/  Tt[/j6&i(f)  bi  y^d-^ag,  tig  axgov  sOsoXoyriSiv  Te^i  abrov,  xai  dii 
dfi^oTv  Tuv  Ks^euv  rh  fi^r,  ihai  xara  Ssorjjra  craga  fvsiv  rriv  -xaT^uriv  sdl- 
Sa^si'.  EJtsv  yas  roiiusbi'  ' Of^oXoyoufJLSVug  f^iya  i.  r.  r.  «.  /*.,  ^ihg 
B^ayepu)dri  iv  aaoKi,  x.  r.  X.+  "  And,  writing  to  Timothy,  he 
most  distinctly  speaks  of  him  as  God,  and  from  both  pas- 
sages [i.e.  Col.  ii.  9  and  1  Tim.  iii.  16]  he  teaches  that 
he  does  not  differ  in  the  nature  of  his  divinity  from  the 
Father,  for  he  says:  'Without  controversy,  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness  ;  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
&c."'  This  seems  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the 
reading  of  Didymus.  With  what  show  of  justice  can  David- 
son say,  "  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  reading  of. 
Didymus.Ja  blind  man."  §  But  Didymus  was  one  of  the  lights 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  certainly  accustomed  to  hear 
the  Scriptures  read  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  his  blindness 
should,  as  Davidson  insinuates,  invalidate  his  testimony.  Less 
reliable  is  the  following  citation  from  a  Latin  translation  ; 
"Secundum  quod  dictum  est,  manifestatus  incame."j| 

3.  Epiphanius  Diaconus.     A.D.  787. 

"Axoveov  Toiyaiouv  rou^Uav'koD  /MiyaXofmug  efji,l3owvTog,  xai  rrjv  akri- 
6iiav  rojTo/g  smap'^ayi^ovrog'      ®shg  spavi^uidrj  sv  ffasx/,  x.  r.  X.      &i6g, 

*  In  Psalm.,  lib.  ii/cap.  x.  torn.  i.  p.  322. 
t  Contra  Kunom  ,  Orat.  vi.  torn.  ii.  p.  588. 
X  De  Trinitate,  lib  i.  (ed.  Mingarcl.),  p.  83. 
§  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 
II  Coram,  in  1  John  iv.  2,  3. 
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<prt<si,  stpavi^udi^*  "  Hear,  then,  Paul  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  confirming  to  them  the  truth  :  '  God  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  &c.'     'God,  he  says,  was  manifested.'" 

4.  Theodorus  Studites.     A.D.  815. 

a.  Ka/  j3i(36r,xev  6  hohg  a-jroSToXog'  &s6s  l(pavi^ui6r\  h  oa^'Ki,  x.  t.  X. 
us  ovv  ^iog  B(pavi^w6n  ''V  aa^xi,  x.  r.  X.f  "  And  the  holy  apostle  cries, 
*  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  &c.'  As,  then,  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  &c." 

h.  TovTo  ydg  sari  .  .  .  o  (pri<fiv  6  [liyag  aitoorokog'  '  &ihg  s(pavioudrj 
iv  ffaoxl'  xal  'iariv  sTg  xal  auTog  h  dvel  (p'jaeai,  rsXsiog  Seig  xai  reXnog 
avd^wTTog.X  "  For  this  is  ,  .  what  the  great  apostle  says  :  '  God 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh';  and  he  is  one  and  the  same  in 
two  natures,  perfect  God  and  perfect  man." 

5.  Jheophylact     A.D.  1077. 

©£^5  e(pavegu)6ri  ev  ffagxi  .  .  .  'Evrauda  ya^  ^ihg  e<pa,vi§udrj'  'irug ;  ev 
tragxi,  rfi  yag  ^eoVjjr/  aooaros.§  "  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh 
.  .  .  For  here  God  was  manifested ;  how?  in  the  flesh ;  for  in  his 
Godhead  he  is  invisible.'' 

6.  Pseudo-Athanasius.  Besides  the  interpolation  in  one 
of  the  writings  of  Athanasius  already  noticed,  there  is  another 
quotation  found  among  his  spurious  works. 

'O  /Muxd^iog  dvoeroXog  IlavXog  (prjSi,  Mtya  iffri  r.  t.  i,  f/,.,  '^sog  i<pavi- 
^u>6rj  sv  aa^xi,  x.  r.  X.  .  .  .  Ti(pavs^uTai  '^ihg  Iv  ca^xi,  .  .  .  si  fj^ri  Ssoj 
b  ffaox/  mareuoiTo  iimi.\\  "The  blessed  apostle  Paul,  says,  'Great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  &c.' 
.  .  .  God  has  been  manifested  in  the  flesh,  .  .  .  unless  God  was  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  flesh."  This  epistle,  the  author  of  which  evi- 
dently read  ^i6g,  was  not  Athanasius,  as  it  opposes  the  errors  of 
the  Nestorians.  The  Benedictine  editors  give  us  another  reason 
for  questioning  its  authenticity :  "And  if  Athanasius  had  read  the 
passage,  ^£^5  Jfacfgw^jj  h  na^xi,  as  here  quoted,  he  would  certainly 
have  made  use  of  it  against  the  Arians,  to  prove  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  But  he  seems  to  have  used  copies  which  had  8  s(pavsBU)dri 

sv  ga§xt  [or  rather  og],  as  does  the  present  Vulgate If 

he  had  read  in  the  other  way,  Athanasius,  a  man  so  skilled  in 
the  Scriptures,  could  never  have  passed  by  so  remarkable  a 
passage."5[ 

The  following  Fathers  probably  read  ^sog : 

*  Concil.  Nic  11.  Paneg.,  Mansi,  tom.  xiii.  col.  446. 
t  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  xxxvi.  (Venet.,  1728),  p.  349. 
{  Ibid.,  Epist.  clvi.  p.  498. 

§  Coram,  in  1  Tiro.  iii.  16  (Venet.),  tom.  ii.  p.  669.     This  is  also  given    by 
Matthaei  as  a  scholium  found  by  him,  Prsef.  to  Cath.  Epp. 
11  Ep.  de  Incarn.  Dei  Verbi,  tom.  ii.  pp.  33,  34. 
f  Athan.  0pp.,  tom.  ii.  p.  33;  of.  also  Griesb.  Symbol.  Crit.,  vol.  i.  p.  xlii. 
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1.  Theodoret.  A.D.  423.  a.  Kal  l/MoXoyoufihug  fx,.  $,  r.  T.  s.  fi., 
MvffTTj^wv  ds  auTh  xaXe/"  ug  avukv  /mv  T^oopisfiv,  uan^ov  hs  favi^uQiv. 
&ihg  €<pavi^u6ri  ev  ffagx/.  Qihg  yag  wv,  xa/  SeoD  xitlg,  %ai  dogctTOv  i^aiv 
rriv  fvaiv,  hrfkog  a-xaeiv  evavdgwzriaag  syhiro.  Sa^wg  5s  rjfJ'ag  '"as  dvo 
<f){j<sug  sdlda^sv,  h  eagxi  ydg  t^v  "^ilav  j'pjj  (pavioudrivai  '<pvsiv*  "  'And 
without  controversy,  groat  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.'  He 
calls  it  a  mystery,  as  having  been  pre-ordained  of  old,  but 
latterly  manifested:  'God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.'  For 
being  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  having  an  invisible  nature, 
he  became  evident  to  all  by  his  incarnation.  Clearly,  then,  he 
teaches  us  the  two  natures  ;  for  'in  the  flesh'  he  says,  that  the 
divine  nature  was  manifested."  "f 

b.  '  OfioXoyo-j/ji^smg  /xsya  i.  r.  r.  s.  /*.,  Sees  itpangudri  x.  r.  X.  A^Xok, 
To!ivv,  us  dogarog  fih  '/]  Ss/a  fhsig,  ooarri  ds  rj  cag^.  'A^/ao8/wc,  tcivvv 
o'^iTog  diroaraXog  tlm,  Qslg  B(pavs^udri  sv  eaoxi.X  "' Without  contro- 
versy, great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness;  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  &c.'  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  divine 
nature  is  invisible,  but  the  flesh  visible.  Properly,  then,  did 
the  holy  apostle  say,  'God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.'"  The 
context  in  these  quotations  shews  9sog  was  probably  the  reading 
of  this  father.  He  draws  from  this  text  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ.  The  clauses,  Ssog  wv,  xa/  ^eoS  viog,  and 
71  '^iia  <p\i<sig,  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  reading  ^£o?.  But  it 
may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  phrases  are  of  such 
^frequent  occurrence  in  Theodoret's  dialogues,  that  they  do  not 
here  necessarily  require  this  reading,  and  that  the  quality  of 
Christ's  nature  might  also  be  deduced  with  the  reading  og. 
Besides  this,  Theodoret  adds,  to  shew  that  before  our  Saviour's 
-  advent  the  angels  had  never  seen  God,  o  d.'zdarokog  iJmv  on  <pavs- 
^uikig  ev  mgxi  'djipdn  dyyiXoig.  "The  apostle  says  that  after  he  was 
k  manifested  in  the  flesh  he  was  seen  of  angels,"  a  statement 
peculiarly  consistent  with  the  reading  and  construction:  "He 
who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  was  seen  of  angels."  A  little 
further  on  he  adds,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  thought:  Mgra 
fi'inoi  rriv  havQguiVr]aiv  uxpSri  xai  roTg  dyy'iXoig,  xuto,  rh  '^tiov  d'ffoaTokbv, 
....  Qihg  £<poi,vigU)6ri,  ydg  <prisiv,  sv  ffaoxi,  sdiKaioJdri  sv  'jrvs-jfj^an,  uj(pdr) 
ayy'sXoig,  which  with  the  reading  og  would  be  translated  :  '*  In- 
deed, then,  after  the  incarnation  he  was  seen  also  of  the  angels, 
according  to  the  holy  apostle,  '  He  who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh  was  justified  in  the  spirit,  was  seen  of  angels.'"     The 

*  Comm.  in  1  Tim.  iii._16  (Paris,  1642).  Quoted  also  by  Matthsei,  Prjef.  jto 
Cath.  Epp.,  frcm  a  scholium. 

t  There  seems  to  be  here^an  allusion  to.other'passages,  such  as  Rom  xvi.  5. 
and  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  strong 'evidence  that  Theodoret  read 
?,- ;  as  the  mystery,  and  not  God,  is  here  spoken  of  as  being  made  manifest.' 

{  Eran.  Dial,  i.,  lorn.  iv.  pp.  13-16. 
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fact  that  in  his  commentary  Theodoret  does  not  refer  the  mys- 
tery personally  to  Christ  would  accord  with  this  construction, 
as  well  as  with  the  reading  ^io;. 

2.  Severus,  PatHarch  of  Antioch.  A.D.  513.  Tov  vofio^iTrjv, 
Thy  ev  ffa^xi  (panou&hra  ^go'v.*  "The  lawgiver,  the  God.  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh."  This  is  preserved  only  in  a  catena,  but 
yet  quite  reliably  indicates  ^soj. 

3.  Pseudo-Dionysius  Alexandrinus.  Efg  Iffr/y  6  X»i6r6g,  6 
Cjv  ev  TUi  ita,T^i;  suvaidiog  Xoyog'  h  aurou  'jt^osutov,  aoiurog  Seog  xaiogarhg 
yivofiBvog'  ^sog  ya^  itpavi^udt)  iv  caoyj,  yDioftiivog  1%  yvvaixog,  x.  t.X.\ 
"  Christ  is  one,  the  co-eternal  Word  existing  in  the  Father ; 
one  in  his  person,  God  invisible  and  made  visible ;  for  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  made  of  a  woman,  &c."  This  would 
seem  to  imply  '^sog,  although  there  is  no  direct  quotation. 
Not  only  does  this  belong  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  Diony- 
sius,  but  an  old  Latin  translation  of  the  first  part  of  this  work, 
which  is  still  extant,  contains,  as  Tregelles  has  mentioned,  | 
no  such  reference  to  1  Tim.  iii.  16.§ 

4.  John  of  Damascus,  a.d.  730.  The  text  of  this  author's 
commentary  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16,1|  reads  ^iog.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  comments,  composed  of  excerpts  from  Chrysostom,  to 
shed  light  on  his  reading.  In  another  work  he  refers  to  this 
passage  :  A/ct  yag  ruv  ^av/idruv  jca/  r^g  avadraaiug  xai  rrig  trrKpoirri- 
eiug  ToZ  aylov  'Trviv/iarog  e(pavs^u>di^  xai  £<riS7sv6i^  tuj  x6s/muj  oti  u'log  Idri 
Tou  3soD.^  "  For  by  miracles,  and  the  resurrection,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  he  manifested,  and  believed 
on  in  the  world  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God." 

5.  Photius.  A.D.  858.  Ka/  6fioXoyovfJi,svug  fieya  b.  t.  r.  e.  /i., 
^shg  i(pavs^u)6n  £"  ocoxi,  x.  r.  X.  This  is  quoted  by  Nolan**  from  a 
MS.,  but  without  the  connection  or  comment ;  so  that  we  can- 
not judge  of  its  value.  Th  h  ea^xi  (pavivra,  Sfov.ff  "God,  who 
appeared  in  the  flesh." 

We  subjoin  a  number  of  real  or  supposed  references  to  this 
passage,  from  which,  in  our  opinion,  little  or  nothing  can  be 
gathered  as  to  the  early  text ;  but  as  many  of  them  have  been 
before  quoted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  we  add  them  for  the 
sake  of  completeness. 

*  Wolfe's  Catena  on  Acts  iii.  23,  torn.  iii.  of  his  Anecdota  Grseca,  p.  138. 
t  Cont.  Paul.  Sam.  (Rome,  1796),  p.  211,  or  Mansi,  torn.  i.  col.  1044. 
J  Home's  Introduction  (ed.  Tregelles),  vol.  iv.  p.  339. 
§  Dionvs.  0pp.,  p.  300. 
11  Tom.'ii.  p.  263  (ed.  Le  Quien,  Paris,  1712). 
"f  De  Fide  Orthodox.,  91,  or  lib.  iv.  cap.  xviii.,  torn.  i.  p.  287  E. 
•*  Nolan's  Greek  Vulgate,  p.  290.    Phot,  comment,  in  1  Tim.  E.  cod.  .MS. 
Cantab,  n.  2430.  260. 

ft  Basnage's  Thesaurus,  torn.  ii.  p.  436. 
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1.  Upistle  of  Barnahas.  *l3g  craX/v  'Irjaovg;  ov^  o  v'thg  avd^uivov, 
dX>.'  0  u'/bg  rou  SsoD,  r{jV(fj  xat  ev  ca^xi  (pavsfutsig.^'  "  Behold  again 
Jesus,  not  the  Son  of  Man,  but  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  a  figure 
manifested,  in  the  flesh."  'Ev  oaoKi  o5v  auroD  fMeXXovrog  <pavigo~iGQat 
[i..e  xv^i'ou].  "When  the  Lord  was  about  to  be  manifested  in 
the  flesh."  'F.Xtisuts  sm-i  rhv  iv  oacx.1  [liXKovTa  (pavs^ovff9ai  VfiTv  'irjdovv. 
"Trust  in  Jesus,  who  is  about  to  be  manifested  to  you." 
"On  'ifjji'K'kiy  sv  ea^Tti  (pavi^ouadai  [i.e.  xig/oj].  f  "BecausB  the  Lord 
was  about  to  be  manifested  in  the  flesh." 

2.  Ignatius.  A.D.  101.  Elg  'lar^oc  (ffriv.  ea^Kindg  n  xa/  itn\j- 
fiariTLog,  ysvvriThg  xal  aysvvrirog,  iv  ca^x)  ysvofiivog  '^log.'l  There  is  one 
Physician,  both  corporeal  and  spiritual,  begotten  and  unbe- 
gotten,  God  made  in  the  flesh."  Here  there  is  no  certain  al- 
lusion to  this  passage.  Uug  ovv  s(panoudri  To7g  aiuisiv ;  "  How  then 
was  he  made  manifest  to  the  ages?§  A  star  shone  in  heaven,. 
&C."  SsoD  avQ^wrivug  (pavioovfisvov  ug  xaivoTjjTa  a/dm  ^w5ig,|l  "whe^ 
God  in  a  bodily  form  was  manifested  in  the  newness  of  an 
eternal  life."  But  the  Syriac  here  reads  ijiou  for  ^soD.^  The 
interpreted  form  of  Ignatius  reads  in  this  place,  ^soS  ug  dv^gw-rou 
(paivofisvov,  xai  dvdpU'?rou  ug  ^s&D  svsoyoiivTog.'^'^  "  God  appearing  aS 
man,  and  man  working  as  God."  Whatever  may  have  beejpi 
the  original  of  Ignatius,  there  is  no  probable  allusion  to  this 
text. 

3.  Valentinvs.  a.d.  120'.  "  Intel] igetis  deum  in  corpora 
apparuisse  ac  spectatum  esse."ff 

4.  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  140.  05  yj-s^iv  ocTrscniXs  Aoyov,  ^va 
TiogfjLw  (pai/p'  (J?  ■I'TTo  Xa&u  dri/xaffdilg,  bid  d'lroaroXuv  y.rjov^Ssic,  u-tto  kOv^v 
e-rrignuOri.ll  "  For  which  reason  he  sent  the  Word,  that  he 
might  appear  to  the  world  ;  who,  having  been  dishonoured  by 
the  people,  and  preached  by  the  apostles,  was  believed  on  by 
the  Gentiles."  The  authenticity  of  this  epistle  has  been  ques- 
tioned. 

5.  Apostolic  Constitutions.  Qtog  xuo/og,  6  inrKpanlg  ri/ji^h  lvffaax/.§§ 
"  God  the  Lerd,  who  appeared  to  us  in  the  flesh." 

6.  Clement  of  Alexandria.      A.D.   192.    "Xi    fivar-^^iov  •   /ji^t^ 

fifiuv  slbov  0/  ayyiXoi  rhv  XoisrCv,  voon^ov  oliy^  o^uvrsg-^Ul     "  Oh  the  myj^ 


*  Sect.  12.  t  Sect.  6. 

t  Epist.  ad  Eph.,  cap.  vii.  §  The  reference  is  to  Col.  i.  16. 

ij  Epist.  ad  Eph.,  cap.  xix. 

"f  Cureton's  Corpus  Ignatianum,  p.  287.  **  Ed.  Dressel,  p.  336. 

tf  Apud  Lcontius  Byzant.  adv.  Fraud.  ApoUinist.,  Bassnage's  Thesaurus' 
torn.  i.  p.  603. 

JJ  Epist.  ad  Diogn.  §§  7.  26. 

jifl  Quoted  by  GScumernus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16  (Paris,  1631),  torn.  ii.  p.  228. 
Chrj'sostom,  John  of  Damascus,  and  Theophylact  read  tov  uliv  rev  9-iav  instead 
of  To»  X^iFriy,  though  some  manuscripts  of  the  latter  authjr  have  rj  /jiva-r^^nn 
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tery  !  with  us  the  angels  saw  Christ,  whom  before  they  had  not 
seen." 

7.  Hippolytus.  A.D.  220,  OZrog  v^oeXdcjv  e'ls  xofffiov  ^ihg  h 
eu)fia.Ti  ((pafS^uSri,  andpurrog  rsXuog  moiXduv*  "  This  God  COminc 
into  the  world  was  manifested  in  the  body,  coming  as  a  perfect 
Man." 

8.  Eudoxius  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  360.  "There  were 
not  in  Christ  two  natures,  for  he  was  not  a  complete  man,  but 
instead  of  a  soul,  God  in  the  flesh,"  aXX'  avri  "^v^r^g  ^shg  h  gaexif 

9.  Basil.  A.D.  870.  Aurig  e(pavi^uiSri  ev  ffaxpi.  J  "He  [i.e. 
xof/oj]  was  manifested  in  the  flesh."  KarsXimv  di  tj/iTv  ro-Jro  rh 
fiiya  Trig  ivSi^iiag  fivsT^m.§  "  And  he  left  US  this  great  mystery 
of  godliness." 

10.  Euthalius.  a.d.  458.  Tli^i  Ss/ag  gapxuieiug.W  "Con- 
cerning the  divine  incarnation."  This  title  is  given  to  the 
seventh  Euthalian  division  of  1  Tim.,  which  includes  our  text. 
Some  have  improperly  quoted  the  MSS.  which  have  these 
divisions,  as  if  their  reading  was  sanctioned  by  his  autho- 
rity. 

11.  Pseudo-Gregory  Thaumaturgus.     a.d.   475,   or  later. 

Ouj^  iifim  yvuvai  rh  vug  6  v'/hg  rov  SsoEi  ysycviv  a.v6^o)'xog,  to  yao  /MveTTiPiov 
rovro  fisya  effTiv.^  "It  is  not  for  US  to  know  how  the  Son  of  God 
became  man,  for  this  is  the  great  mystery." 

12.  Hesychius.      np6g  tov  ^'ov  aWyig  ovx  ijyyies,  rhv  h  ffa§x}  favhra, 

auTTJi**  "  She  did  not  approach  to  her  God,  who  appeared  to 
her  in  the  flesh." 

13.  Leontius  Hierosolymitanus.     a.d.     Aoxjjtr/s  3s  ^k  r,  (pan- 


Scholia  of  Codd.  19  and  20  have,  according  to  Wetstein,  O/  ayytXet  fiif  ti/nut 
iTSdi  ri  ftiyu  Tti;  ivripiticc;  fivrrri^iev,  a  form  which  forbids  St»f. 

*  Cont.  Noet.,  cap.  xvii.  A  similar  passage  is  quoted  by  Theodoret,  dial.  2, 
torn.  iv.  p.  89,  although  professing  to  be  taken  from  a  commentary  on  the 
second  Psalm:  OSres  i  tr^aOfuv  ils  Kcfftet  Ssey  xa)  atf^utras  i(fau(eit}i.  "He  who 
came  into  the  woild  was  manifested  as  God  and  man." 

t  Ap.  Anast.  de  Verb.  Incarn.  Script.  Vet.  Vat.  Cell.  (ed.  Mai),  torn,  vii, 

{  Ep.  261  (ed.  Bened.),  torn  iii.  p.  402  A.  Tischcndorf  and  Scholz,  follow- 
ing Wetstein,  refer  to  this  as  Ep.  65,  although  professing  to  use  the  Benediofino 
edition,  -which  numbers  the  epistles  differently  from  the  Paris  edition  of  1638. 
They  also  misquote  the  words  of  Basil,  or  rather  of  Wetstein. 

§  Ep.  261,  tom.  p  678  B.  The  mystery  here,  however,  has  reference  to  the 
L(  r  I's  Supper,  rather  than  to  Christ. 

II  Zacagni  Collect.,  p.  689. 

*(f  Anath.  cap.  xii.,  Basnage's  Thesaurus,  tom.  i.  p.  33. 

**  In  Zophon.  3.  2.  Quoted  from  Wetstein.  Wc  have  failed  to  discover  nnd 
TCrify  this  quotation.  It  certainly  is  not  found  in  He.sychius's  Stieheron,  Grit. 
Sac,  tom.  vii.  part  iii.  p.  26,  the  only  work  of  Hesychius  which  Wetstein  refers 
to  in  his  Prolegomena.  It  may  be  a  scholium  found  attached  to  some  MS.  of 
the  Old  Testament. 
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gwff/s  rri;  tfagxcg  rod  kuqioxj  ;*  "  Was  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord 
in  the  flesh  a  mere  semblance?" 

14.  Elias  Cretensis.  A.D.  787.  Ehovrog  yag  roZ  amodToXou 
<Xi^i  XmroM  on  sipavsPuOri  sv  ffagx/,  xa/  ai^^»j  avdpt^'iroig,^  "  For  when 
the  apostle  says  of  Christ  that  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh 
and  was  seen  of  men,"  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  citations  which  have 
now  been  given  from  the  various  fathers,  that  both  readings 
were  certainly  current  in  the  fourth  century,  and,  what  would 
seem  unexpected,  neither  reading  seems  to  be  geographically 
provincial.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  from  the  remarkable 
unison  of  the  versions  in  defence  of  05,  that  the  other  reading 
would  prove  in  the  early  centuries  to  have  been  restricted  to 
some  small  area,  from  which  it  had  spread  through  the  church. 
But  instead  of  this,  we  find  the  reading  ^sog  not  only  in  Con- 
stantinople and  the  East,  but  quoted  by  Didymus  in  Alexan- 
dria itself,  nearly  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Cyril.  Nothing 
can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  except  the  assumption,  resting 
on  no  proof,  that  Didymus  has  here  been  interpolated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Chrysostom,  and 
Nestorius  seem  to  have  05,  as  well  as  Origen  or  Cyril. 

A  comparison  with  these  citations  will  also  satisfy  any  one 
how  much  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  story  told  of  Mace- 
donius  by  Liberatus,  and  repeated  by  Hincmar.  The  former 
'  says, — "  At  this  time  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  is 
said  to  have  been  banished  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  for 
having  falsified  the  Gospels,  and  especially  that  saying  of  the 
apostle,  'Who  appeared  in  the  flesh,  was  justified  in  the  spirit.' 
For  he  is  said  to  have  changed  05,  a  Greek  monosyllable,  by  the 
alteration  of  O  into  0,  and  thus  made  ^eog,  so  that  it  would 
read,  '  God  appeared  in  the  flesh.'  Being  therefore  accused  as 
a  Nestorian,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Monk  Severus."J  With 
this  story,  told  by  Liberatus  not  half  a  century  after  the  occur- 
rence recorded,  must  be  compared  the  conflicting  statement 


*  Cont.  Theoph.  Script.  Vet.  Vat.  Coll.  (ed,  Mai),  torn,  vii,  p.  146. 

t  Quoted  by  Wetstein,  who  took  it  from  a  manuscript  source. 

X  Hoc  tempore  Macedonius  Constantinopolitanus  episcopus  ab  imperatore 
Anastasio  dicitur  expulsus  tanquam  evangelia  falsasset,  et  maxime  illud  apostoli 
dictum:  Quia  [Ze^^e  qui]  apparuit  in  came,  justificatum  est  in  Spiritu.  Hunc 
enim  mutasse  ubi  habet  oV,  id  est  qui,  raonosyllabum  Graecum,  litera  mutata  O 
in  e  vertisse,  et  fecisse  Ssaj  id  est  ut  esset,  Deus  apparuit  per  camem.  Tanquam 
Nestorianus  ergo  culpatus  expcllitur  per  Severum  Monachum. — Concil.  Coll. 
(ed.  Mansi),  tom.  ix.  col.  692.  The  printed  editions  read  »';  and  *,-,  but  the 
true  reading  is  evident.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Greek  letters  were 
supplied  by  the  first  editor,  because  wanting  in  the  MS.  It  will  be  seen  th*( 
Hincmar  has  dfs;  clearly,  and  not  it. 
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made  a  few  years  later  by  Victor  Tiirinensis,  in  which  he  Stig- 
matizes Anastasius  as  having  himself  tampered  with  the  sacred 
text.  "  In  the  year  506,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius, the  holy  gospels  are  revised  and  corrected,  as  if  composed 
by  ignorant  evangelists."*  The  first  version  of  this  charge, 
laying  the  blame  on  Macedonius,  is  repeated  by  Hincmar, 
almost  in  the  very  words  of  Liberatus.t 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  some  foundation  for 
this  story.  At  the  same  time  Macedonius  must  be  acquitted 
of  any  intention  to  corrupt  the  text ;  for  we  have  shewn  that 
it  was  read  with  ^so's  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  more  than  a  century 
before.  Very  likely  he  may  have  innocently '  altered  some 
MSS.  from  og  to  ^so's,  and  this  may  have  made  one  of  the 
charges  against  him  preferred  by  Anastasius,  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  employ  any  plausible  pretext  for  his  deposition. 
It  may  have  been  the  restoration  of  the  readings  altered  by 
Macedonius  which  gave  occasion  to  the  charge  made  by  Vic- 
tor ;  for  the  corruptions  of  Anastasius  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  several  years  after  the  deposition  of  the  bishop. 

Some  critics  have  said  that  the  statement  that  Slacedonius 
was  therefore  deposed,  as  being  a  Nestorian,  throws  discredit 
on  the  whole  story.  We  cannot  think  so  ;  for  the  reading  ^eoj 
seems  peculiarly  fitted  to  convey  the  notions  of  Nestorius.  He 
taught  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  clearly  as  did  Athanasius  or 
Cyril.  He  differed  from  Cyril  in  asserting  that  only  the  human 
nature  was  born  of  Mary,  in  which  the  divine  nature  dwelt,  as 
in  a  temple.  For  this  reason  he  refused  to  call  Mary  the  mother 
of  God.  He  says,  "  The  God-word  was  not  born  of  Mary,  but 
abode  in  that  which  was  born  of  her.  He  did  not  take  his 
beginning  from  the  Virgin,  but  became  inseparably  connected, 
for  all  time,  with  that  which  was  slowly  formed  within  her 
womb."J  "  The  spirit  formed  a  temple  for  the  God- word,  which 
he  should  inhabit."§    *'  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  that  is,  took 

*  Messalla  V.  C.  Cos.  Constantinopolijubente  Anastasiolniperatore,  sancta 
evangelia,  tanquara  ab  idiotis  evangelistis  composita,  reprchenduntur  et  cmcn- 
dantur. 

t  Quidam  nimirum  ipsas  scripturas  verbis  inlicitis  imposturaverunt,  sicut 
Macedonius  Constantinopolitanus  episcopus,  qui  ab  Anastasio  Imperatore  ideo 
a  civitate  expulsus  legitur,  quoniam  falsavit  evangelia,  et  ilium  apostoli  locum 
ubi  dicit :  Quod  apparuit  in  carne,  justificatum  in  Spiritu,  per  cognationem 
Graecarum  literarum  O  ct  e,  hoc  modo  niutando  falsavit,  Ubi  enim  habuit  gut, 
hoc  est,  OC  monosyllabum  Gracum,  litera  mutata  O  in  e  vertit  et  fecit  eC,  id 
est,  ut  esset,  Deus  apparuit  per  carncm ;  qua  propter  tanquam  Nestorianus  fuit 

expulsus Opusc-  xxxiii.  cap.  xviii.  (ed,  Sismond,  Paris,  1645),   torn,  ii,  p. 

449.  Similar  statements  are  found,  cap,  xxii.  p.  466 ;  also  cf.  Concii.  Duzia- 
cense,  i.  Mansi,  torn.  xvi.  col.  695. 

J   Serm.  iii.  in  Mar.  Merc  (cd  Migne)i  col.  769. 

§  Serm.  i.  col.  761. 
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flesh,  and  dwelt  with  us,  that  is,  put  on  our  nature."*  Such  a 
text,  then,  as  "  Ood  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  which  seemed 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two  natures,  would  seem  to 
the  followers  of  Nestorius  particularly  consonant  with  their 
opinions,  and  a  good  offset  to  the  text,  "  The  word  was  made 
flesh,"  so  blindly  urged  against  them  by  the  Monophysites ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, all  who  opposed  the  Eutychians  were  branded  by  them  as 
Nestorians.  There  is  no  real  reason  to  believe  that  Macedonius 
favoured  Nestorianism.  He  was,  however,  a  zealous  defender 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  for  this  reason  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Anastasiug,  and  of  all  who  believed  that  Council 
to  have  distinguished  too  clearly  between  the  human  and  divine 
natures  as  joined  in  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  have  supposed  it  absurd 
that  Macedonius  should  be  accused  of  Nestorianism  on  account 
of  his  partiality  for  ^£og,  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  that 
Theodoret,  a  prominent  Nestor ian,  relies  on  this  text,  with  the 
reading  ^g&$,  apparently  to  prove  the  quality  of  Christ's  nature, 
while  Cyril,  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  read  k-  Probably 
both  were  aware  of  the  variation  in  the  text.  There  is  nothing 
absurd,  then,  in  the  story  of  Liberatus,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
attributes  too  much  importance  to  this  charge.  No  other  writer 
of  that  century  refers  to  it. 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  the  external  evidence  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  tabular  form  as  given  below.  We  shall  in- 
clude in  the  second  column  a  few  authorities  for  the  neuter 
form  of  the  relative. 

For  the  Reading  Si«,-.  I  Fob  the  Eeading  os. 

Manuscripts.  \  Manuscripts. 

! 
J,  K,  and  all  cursive  MSS.  except  :      K*,  A*  probably,  C*,  D*  has  »,  F,  G, 

tl^"^®®'  -  i  17,  73,  181. 

I 

VergionS'  !  Versions. 

I 

r 

Arm.  (of  lolyglot),  Slav.,  Georg.       j      Old  Lat.,  Vulg.,  Pesch.  Sj-r.,  ^th. 

j  (both  Rom.  and  Piatt's),  Copt.,  Theb., 
Goth.,  Arm.,  Arab,  (of  Erp.  and  of  the 
Vatican).     All  of  these,  except  Piatt's 

j  Mxh.  and  the  Gothic  may  read  S  as 
well  as  OS- 


*  Serm   iii.  col-  781. 
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Wholly  doubtful. 
The  Philox.  Syr.,  both  text  and  margin. 


Fathers. . 

Greg.  Nyss.  ^^,  Didymus  "^i  Epiph. 
Diac.  787,  Theod.  Stud."",  Theoph. kw, 
Pseud.-Ath. 

t'robabhj,  Theodoret  ^^^^  Severus  "i^, 
Pseudo-Dion.,  John  Dam.  ^  phot.  8^. 


Fathers, 

Epipb.  ««,  Theod.  Mops. «»,  Cyr. «» 

Gclasius  <76,  Cyr.  Scyth.  sss. 

Probabli/,  Origen'*",  Apollinarias  3^'. 
Jerome  378,  Chrys.  386,  Nest.  *^,  Euther, 
Syanen.  *3i,  Pseudo-Chrysost.,  Pseado- 
Epipb.,  Pope  Martin  ««,  CEcu.  8oo-»9o. 
With  little  doubt  Athan.  ^m  may  also 
be  included  here,  though  he  nowhere 
quotes  the  text. 

We  next  come  to  consider  the  internal  evidence.  In  favour 
of  ^eo's  may  be  adduced  the  improbability  of  its  being  a  careless 
alteration  from  Sg.  If  the  original  reading  were  Sg,  it  would 
seem  to  require  an  intentional  corruption  of  the  text  to  pro- 
duce ^ik.  It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  have  recourse  to  the 
charge  of  intentional  corruption  to  explain  a  various  reading 
when  it  can  be  accounted  for  equally  well  without  imputing 
bad  motives  to  the  copyists.  Now  the  change  from  OC  to  e(T, 
requires  the  positive,  intentional  addition  of  two  strokes,  which 
were  evidently  not  in  the  transcriber's  exemplar.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  change  from  »C  to  OC  might  be  unintentionally 
made,  simply  by  omitting  two  small  strokes,  which  may  have 
become  effaced  in  the  MS,  copied,  or  been  carelessly  omitted 
by  a  sleepy  scribe.  It  would  be  much  like  the  failure  to  cross 
a  <  or  to  dot  an  i.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  cases  in  old  MSS. 
where  0  has  failed  to  receive  its  transverse  stroke  at  first,  or 
lost  it  through  age,  and  thus  at  present  exhibits  only  the 
circular  outline.  It  is  true  that  the  rule  is  often  given,  that 
of  two  forms  the  longer  is  the  more  suspicious  ;  but  this  rule 
relates  only  to  cases  where  one  or  more  entire  words  may  have 
inadvertently  been  admitted  from  the  margin.  In  the  case  of 
kindred  letters  a  stroke  is  more  liable  to  be  omitted  than 
added.  The  addition  implies  intentional  corruption,  a  charge 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  In  this  view  ^«^5  has 
the  preference. 

In  favour  of  ^so'g  it  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  form  05 
fipavsguSr}  fv  gagy.i,  idixaiuSrj  sv  ^rysu^iAar/  is  "not  Greek."  But  this 
statement  is  founded  on  the  assumed  translation,  "  He  who  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  was  justified  in  the  spirit,"  making  Sg 
equivalent  to  he  who,  and  including  both  the  demonstrative 
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and  the  relative.  But  it  has  been  shewn  by  Professor  Stuart,* 
that  this  is  by  no  means  an  unparalleled  construction.  Very 
few,  however,  of  the  defenders  of  the  reading  k  admit  this 
translation.  They  regard  the  clause  os  epavipudri  not  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  subsequent  predicates,  IS/xa/w^jj,  wf  ^jj,  &c.,  but  as  co- 
ordinate with  them.  Their  translation  would  be:  "Great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness ;  he  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
[he  who]  was  justified  in  the  spirit,  [he  who]  was  seen  of 
angels,"  &c. 

In  favour  of  the  reading  k  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  but  a 
single  step  to  obtain  from  it  the  other  readings  ^sk,  o ,  or  w*. 
The  addition  of  two  short  strokes  converts  og  into  ^log.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  a  single  letter  gives  us  o,  a 
form  evidently  derived  from  k,  and  adopted  merely  as  a  sup- 
posed grammatical  correction.  If  we  suppose,  however,  that 
^iog  was  the  original  reading,  we  must  first  obtain  k  from  it, 
and  then  obtain  o  by  altering  this  alteration.  Gaeteris  paribus, 
that  form  is  to  be  preferred  from  which  the  others  are  most 
easily  explained. 

Again,  k  is  at  first  sight  the  more  difficult  reading,  and  as 
such  has  the  preference.  The  form  k  seems  harsh,  while  ^^k 
is  very  easy.  Copyists  are  liable  to  alter  a  harsh  form  for  an 
easier  one.  At  the  same  time  k  gives  a  good  sense,  even  with- 
out resorting  to  the  opicion  defended  by  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  and  by  others,  that  Paul  here  quotes  a  fragment  from  a 
hymn  of  the  early  church,  as  in  other  places  in  his  pastoral 
epistles.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  verse  would  read  : 
"  And  without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness. 

'  He  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit, 

*  Seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles, 

'  Believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory.'" 

The  omission  of  the  article  before  ^i6g,  although  it  is  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  is  another  suspicious  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Professor  Stuart.  He  found,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  cases  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  ^i6g  is 
used  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  only  four  cases  in  which  it 


*  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70-72.  Matthaei,  whom  Henderson  thinks 
the  most  learned  man  who  ever  edited  the  New  Testament,  says  of  the  notion 
that  ri  tpavi^aiiin  would  be  the  only  form  grammatically  allowable  if  we  reject 
Btis :  "  If  we  were  speaking  of  a  Greek  author,  I  should  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it ;  but  Paul  wrote  this,  who  in  another  passage,  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  ri  (iurri^te*  ri  avoxix^ufifiUor,  has  »t/v)  it  'Kfavi^iuin,  which  is  no  sort  of 
Greek." — Note  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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fails  to  take  the  article,  and  so  strong  is  the  tendency  to  insert 
it,  that  in  three  of  these  cases  an  examination  of  the  authorities 
collected  by  Tischendorf  will  shew  that  important  MSS.  exhibit 
the  article.  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  these  four  cases  all 
occur,  like  our  passage  now  under  discussion,  in  the  writings  of 
Paul. 

It,  is  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  o's  that  Paul  has  in 
other  cases  similarly  connected  (iveryioiov  w^ith  some  form  of  the 
verb  favi^ou).  In  Col.  i.  26,  27,  he  has  to  {/.varrimv  to  aToxgxou/i- 
fisvov  a.'Trh  ruv  aiuvuv  xai  a^ro  ruv  ysveuiv,  wvi  b'i  iipan^ui&r^  ToTg  ay/'o/j 
auTov,  o7g  ri6sXrj<!av  6  ^ihg  yvusiffai  Tig  6  <!:Xo~jrog  rr^g  do^rjg  tov  (luaTr^oiou 
TouTov  iv  ToTg  iOvediv,  og  effn  KoiffTog  sv  bfj^Tv,  r,  sXTig  r^g  do^rig.  Here 
fiv(STr,giov  is  not  only  followed  by  sspavB^oJSr),  but  a  little  later  toC 
{jkuaT^Piou  is  followed  by  og  ian  XsldTog,  whicli  shews  that  /u-ucrjj^/oy 
may  be  applied  personally  to  Christ,  and  followed  by  the  mas- 
culine relative,  unless  the  gender  is  here  due  to  attraction.  In 
Rom.  xvi.  25,  26,  Paul  again  connects  fivffTriPm  with  <pavig6u : 
xara  d'S6?caXu-v|^/v  [jjvaTri^iou  Xi^^'*'^  aiwvioig  ffsffiyri/MSvov,  pave^udivTog  5s  viv, 

X.    T.    X. 

In  favour  of  og,  has  sometimes  been  adduced  the  argu- 
ment that  '^iog  seems  to  be  an  alteration  made  for  the 
purpose  of  its  use  in  polemic  theology,  as  giving  the  orthodox 
an  additional  text  to  use  against  the  Arians  and  other  here- 
tics. But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  corruption 
of  this  sort,  for  we  cannot  see  that  there  was  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  orthodox  and  the  heretics  in  their  use 
of  the  passage.  Some  defenders  of  the  deity  of  Christ 
favour  one,  and  some  the  other  reading.  Both  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  in  the  East,  and  Didymus  at  Alexandria,  simul- 
taneously exhibit  '^log,  the  former  using  it  as  freely  as  if 
it  were  the  universally  received  reading ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  multifarious  polemical  writings  of  Athan- 
asius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Basil,  and  Epiphanius  nowhere 
contain  this  passage,  except  that  the  latter  quotes  it  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  we  descend  to  a  later 
period,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  century  the 
reading  ^^k  would  be  likely  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion 
as  favouring  the  heresies  of  Nestorians.  It  would  not  be 
regarded  as  the  orthodox  reading,  for  it  distinguishes  most 
clearly  between  the  divine  and  the  human  natures :  God 
is  not  confounded  with  the  Jlesh,  but  said  to  have  been 
manifested  in  it.  It  was  only  after  a  long  controversy  that 
the  Eastern  and  North  African  churches  settled  to  a  gene- 
ral opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  single  nature  of  Christ. 
The  conflict  VN^aged  so  bitterly  by  Cyril  and  his  .supporters 
against  Nestorius  and   Theodoret  had  the  effect  of  leading 
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his  successors  into  the  opposite  Monophysite  heresy.  For 
a  season  there  was  scarcely  any  middle  ground  allowed  be- 
tween the  Nestorians  and  the  Eutychians,  All  who  opposed 
the  blind  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Monophysites  were 
branded  by  them  as  Nestorians.  The  whole  Eastern  church 
seemed  falling  into  this  extreme.  At  this  time  it  will  be 
seen  that  those  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  orthodox 
party,  and  the  devoted  followers  of  Cyril,  would  have 
looked  with  great  suspicion  on  the  reading  "  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,"  a  reading  so  apparently  opposed  to  their 
Monophysite  rendering  of  John's  text :  "  The  Word  was  Tuade 
flesh."  Accordingly  we  find  that  Liberatus  distinctly  speaks 
of  the  reading  with  ^so'j  as  Nestorian  and  heretical.  If  there 
had  been  at  an  earlier  time  a  temptation  to  the  orthodox 
to  alter  os  to  ^sog,  the  temptation  was  now  equally  strong  to 
change  ^so's  to  og. 

Editors  of  the  Ncav  Testament  have,  according  to  their 
different  principles  of  criticism  or  means  of  information, 
varied  in  their  reading  of  this  passage.  In  favour  of  ^«os 
may  be  mentioned  Stephens,  Mill,  Matthaei,  Scholz,  and 
others  of  less  note  ;  Griesbach,  Lachman,  Tischendorf,  and 
Tregelles  prefer  og,  while  Wetstein's  choice  seems  to  fav- 
our 0. 

We  do  not  propose  to  balance  against  each  other  the 
various  arguments  for  either  reading,  with  the  purpose  of 
defending  one  or  the  other.  It  has  been  our  aim  simply 
to  give  a  more  complete,  accurate,  and  impartial  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  the  case  than  has  heretofore  been  ac- 
cessible, that  each  one  who  studies  them  may  have  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  judgment, " 
and  that  something  may  thus  be  done  for  perfecting  the 
purity  of  the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures, 

It  is  gratifying  to  discover  that  none  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  whether  called  orthodox  or  heretic  by  the  general 
councils  of  the  church,  have  ventured  to  tamper  with  the 
sacred  text.  Epiphanius,  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  all  active  opponents  of  Arianism,  either  read  og 
distinctly,  or  else  do  not  quote  the  passage,  although  it 
would  seem  that  with  the  reading  ^s6g  it  might  have  been 
used  with  effect  against  their  opponents.  On  the  other 
hand,  when,  a  century  later,  ^eog  seemed  the  less  orthodox 
reading,  we  find  Theodorus  and  Nestorius,  though  treated 
as  heretics,  employing  the  relative.  Again  the  tide  has 
turned,  and  Seog  has  been  called  the  more  orthodox  reading, 
and  the  identical  alteration  for   which    the    Constantinopolir 
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tan  bishop  v/as  deposed  as  a  heretic  has  of  late  years  been 
charged  upon  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
an  orthodox  trick.  There  is  no  proof  on  either  side  of  any 
intentional  corruption  of  the  sacred  text. 
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Thiologische  Studien  und  Kritiken.    Jahrgang  1865,    Zweites  Heft, 

We  lament  to  state  that  the  death  of  Dr  Ullraann,  principal  editor  of  this 
important  theological  journal,  is  announced  in  the  present  number.  He  died 
on  the  12th  of  January,  after  a  lengthened  illness,  which  could  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  undertaking  the  editorial  care  of  this  number,  which 
was  his  latest  literary  labour.  Nearly  thirty-eight  years  before,  he  had 
joined  with  his  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  Umbreit,  in  founding  the  jour- 
nal, and  during  all  these  years  he  had  continued  to  take  a  principal  share  in 
its  management.  Umbreit  died  five  years  ago,  and  soon  after  the  event  a 
beautiful  sketch  of  his  life  and  labours  from  Ullmann's  pen  appeared  in  the 
work  which  they  had  both  loved  so  much  and  fostered  so  long.  A  similar 
duty  of  affectionate  and  admiring  remembrance  will  be  done  in  an  early 
number  for  the  memory  of  a  man  than  whom  scarcely  any  theologian  in  Ger- 
many was  more  admired  and  loved.  We  had  the  privilege  of  making  his 
personal  acquaintance  in  Heidelberg  the  same  year  that  Neander  died,  and 
we  well  remember  the  terms  of  loving  veneration  in|which  he  referred  to 
his  illustrious  friend.  He  was  a  Christian  of  the  same  type,  and  a  theologian 
of  the  same  school  as  Neander,  both  of  them  disciples  in  early  life  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  both  of  them  eminent  examples  of  what  has  often  been 
remarked,  that  many  of  Schleiermacher's  disciples  became  much  sounder 
divines  than  himself,  though  still,  it  may  be,  coming  far  short  of  the  fulness 
of  dogmatic  truth. 

The  present  number  of  the  Studien  contains  two  elaborate  papers  of 
great  value.  One  of  these  is  a  strictly  scientific  review,  by  Professor  Weiss 
of  Kiel,  of  Dr  Schenkel  of  Heidelberg's  Characterbild  Jesu — a  work  which 
has  lately  excited  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  south  of  Germany  on 
account  of  the  concessions  which  it  makes  to  the  views  of  Strauss  and 
Renan.  Schenkel  is  at  the  head  of  the  radical  rationalistic  party  in  the 
Duchy  of  Baden  ;  he  is  a  man  of  undoubted  power  ;  he  is  the  most  eloquent 
German  lecturer  we  ever  heard  in  a  university  chair  ;  but,  unhappily,  his 
great  influence  with  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  is  all  used  on  the  side  of  . 
a  dissolution  both  of  faith  and  discipline,  Professor  Weiss  applies  a  search- 
ing scrutiny  to  the  book,  which  is  one  every  way  fitted,  both  by  its  style  and 
contents,  to  do  great  mischief  among  a  people  already  largely  leavened  with 
the  spirit  of  unbelief.  He  tries  it  by  the  double  test  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  makes  use  of  the  Gospel  sources,  and  the  mode  and  spirit  in  which  it  in- 
terprets and  constructs  the  history  which  the  sources  contain  ;  and  in  both 
respects  he  pronounces  upon  it  a  severe  condemnation,  viewed  as  a  work 
put  forth  with  high  pretensions  to  scientific  truth  and  accuracy.  Dr  Weiss 
has  himself  written  much  upon  the  historical  criticism  of  the  gospels,  and  is 
quite  at  home  on  this  field.  His  verdict  comes  substantially  to  this,  that  Dr 
Schenkel  has  more  of  the  party  spirit  and  dexterity  of  an  ecclesiastical 
jigitator  than  of  the  impartiality  and  thoroughness  of  a  historical  critic. 
•'  Neither  his  critical  nor  his  historical  method  comes  up  to  the  requirements 
of  science.  His  '  character  of  Christ '  is  only  the  expression  of  his  individual 
theological  views,  which  he  has  here  sought,  not  without  violence,  to  recon- 
cile with  the  evangelical  sources." 

Still  more  valuable,  and  of  real  importance  as  a  fresh  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  a  fundamental  question  of  the  apostolic  age,  is  an  essay  by  Pro- 
fessor Beyschlag  on  the  Christ-party  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  extremely  able  and  satisfactory  paper  was  printed  three  years 
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ago  in  a  Latin  programme — De  Ecclesice  Corinthice  Factione  Christina — 
but  as  the  programme  never  found  its  way  into  the  book-market,  it  is  here  re- 
produced by  the  author,  upon  occasion  of  a  reply  by  Dr  Hilgenfeld  to  an  essay 
by  Beyschlag,  on  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul,  which  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  the  Studien  und Kritiken.    Hilgenfeld  is  substantially  a  disciple 
of  Baur,  though  claiming  independence  of  that  able  master  ;  and  the  import- 
ance of  both  these  essays  of  Beyschlag  lies  in  their  effective  antagonism  to 
the  historical  criticism  and  construction  of  the  apostolic  age  put  forth  with 
so  much  learning,  acuteness,  and  vraisemhlance  by  Baur,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Tubingen  school.    It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  that  remarkable  school,  that  an  essay,  long  ago  published  by  Baur 
upon  this  very  question — the  Christ-party  at  Corinth — was  the  germ  from 
which  all  his  subsequent  construction  of  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church 
was  developed.     He  took  a  view  of  the  characteristics  of  that  party  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  view  maintained  by  Neander.    According  to  Neander,  it 
was  a  Gentile  philosophising  party,  denying,  for  example  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  alluded  to  by  the  apostle  in  the  question,  1  Cor.  xv.  12, 
"  How  say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ? " 
According  to  Baur,  it  was  an  extreme  Jewish  and  Judaising  party,  claiming 
a  kind  of  preferential   interest  in  Christ  and   nearness  to  him  by  reason 
of  their  national  connection  with  him,  and  their  natural  knowledge  of  him 
and  his  teaching   "  according  to   the    flesh."     Baur  also   identified   this 
"  Christ-party"  with  the  party  whose  cry  was  "  I  am  of  Cephas  ;"  and  then 
inferring  a  strong  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  latter  against  St   Paul 
and  his  ministry,  from  what  he  gathered  from  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians respecting  the  antagonism  to  St  Paul  of  the  Christ-party,  he  ended  by 
concluding  that  there  vras  already  in  the  apostolic  church  a  complete  breach 
or  schism  between  the  Judaic  and  the  Gentiie  elements — that  the  church  of 
the  first  age  was  really  no  single,  united,  compact  church,  but  rather  two  dis- 
tinct Christian  sects,  having  little  community  of  feeling,  and  standing  mutu- 
ally aloof ;  and  that  it  was  only  after  the  cooling  down  of  these  early  heats,  and 
by  a  gradual  process  of  reconciliation   and  mutual   concession,  that   the 
ancient  Catholic  Church  of  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  arose.   Now, 
Dr  Beyschlag's  essay  is  a  masterly  reply  to  these  startling  views.     He  makes 
it  plain  that  while  Baur  was  right  in  holding  the  Christ  party  to  have 
been  a  Judaic  and  Judaising  party,  he  was  in  error  in  identifying  them  with 
the  party  of  Cephas.    He  shews  most  successfully  that  they  differed  from  the 
latter  in  being  an  extreme  fanatical  party,  who  were  resolved  to  keep  no 
terms  with  St  Paul  ;  while  the  other  party,  though  Judaising  also,  were, 
like  St  Peter  himself,  unwilling  to  force  the  yoke  of  the  law  upon  Gentile 
converts,  and  were  perfectly  ready  to  own  and  to  honour  the  office  and 
labours  of  the  apostle  of  the  uncircumcision.     He  points  out  how  differently 
St  Paul  carries  himself,  in  his  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  towards  these 
two  very  different  parties  of  Judaism  ;  how  tenderly  he  deals  with  the  Cephas 
party  in  the  first  epistle,  and  how  unsparingly  with  the  "  Christ  party,"  in 
the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  chapters  of  the  second  ;  for  it  is  plainly  to  the  pre- 
tentious claims  of  that  party  that  he  refers  in  chapter  x.  7  : — "  Tf  any  man 
trust  to  himself  that  he  is  Christ's  (I  am  of  Christ),  let  hira  think  this  again, 
that  as  he  is  Christ's,  even  so  are  we  Christ's,"  &c.     It  is  a  great  merit  of 
Beyschlag  to  have  brought  out  all  this  so  clearly  and  unanswerably.     His 
6ssay  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  two  epistles,  and  eftectually  deprives 
Baur  of  one  of  the  main  supports  of  his  pernicious  theory  of  the  apostolic  age 
■ — a  theory  which  converts  the  church  of  the  apostles  into  two  hostilfecimps, 
of  sectaries,  and  the  New  Testament  canon  into  a  collection,  in  the  main,  of 
spurious  writings,  concocted  in  the  second  century  to  heal  and  reconcile  the 
controversies  and  factions  of  the  first.    The  essay  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  engaged  either  in  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament 
caiion,  of  of  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church.  L. 
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Oeschichte  des  Rationalismus.  Erste  Abtheilung;  Oeschichte  cUs  Pietdsmiia 
und  des  ersten  Stadiums  der  Aufklarung.  Voii  Dr  A.  Tholuck.  Berlin, 
1865. 

AVe  have  here  at  length  the  first  part  of  Tholuck's  long-promised  history 
of  Rationalism,  but  on  a  much  reduced  scale  compared  with  what  we  were 
naturally  led  to  expect  from  the  fulness  and  minuteness  of  the  Vorgeschichte, 
or  preliminary  history,  which  extended  to  several  volumes.  It  seems  as  though 
the  history  itself  would  not  be  expanded  beyond  a  single  volume.  The  por- 
tico will  thus,  we  fear,  be  out  of  all  just  proportion  to  the  main  building.  The 
author  appears  even  to  have  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  stop  short  altO' 
gether  after  finishing  the  portico,  and  leave  the  erection  of  the  chief  edifice  to 
younger  hands.  But  we  rejoice  that  he  has  resolved  to  put  together  with  his 
own  hand,  at  least  the  main  results  of  his  long  protracted  studies  and  re- 
searches, and  thus  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  general  views  upon  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  with  the  whole  compass  and  detail  of  which  no 
man  living  is  so  exactly  acquainted  as  himself. 

'I'he  present  portion  of  the  history,  extending  to  no  more  than  182  octavo 
pages,  is  arranged  in  three  sections.  The  first  treats  very  briefly  of  the  ex- 
tinction in  Germany,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  what  he  calls 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  The  second  handles  at  greater  length  "the  biblical 
orthodoxy  of  pietism,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  century," — its  first  period 
down  to  the  death  of  A.  H.  Francke  in  1724:,  and  its  second  period  to  Semler 
in  1751.  The  third  section  is  occupied  with  what  the  Germans  call  the 
Aufklarung,  the  period  of  so-called  "  enlightijnment  "  in  its  first  stadium, 
viz.,  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  he 
breaks  ground  at  last  upon  the  main  subject  of  his  work,  dividing  his  mat- 
ter into  two  heads — the  influence  of  foreign  countries  upon  the  German 
Aufklarung,  and  the  native  factors  of  the  movement,  including  Wolfi"  and 
the  Wolffian  theologians,  the  theologians  of  transition  represented  by  Mat- 
thias, Pfaff",  and  Mosheim,  and,  finally,  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  life  of 
the  age. 

A  second  and  a  third  part  will  complete  the  work — the  one  bringing  down 
the  history  from  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  other  treating  of  rationalism  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
what  is  called  the  vulgar  rationalism,  as  represented  by  such  theologians  as 
Wegscheider  and  Paulus,  down  to  the  revival  of  faith  which  took  place  in 
the  second  and  third  decennium  of  the  present  century.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  excellent  author  may  be  spared  in  strength  sufficient- 
to  enable  him  to  complete  the  work. 
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Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Joseph  Addison  Alexander, 
D.D.,  Princeton.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Edited  by  John  Eadie, 
D.D.,  LL.D.     2  vols.  8vo.     Edinburgh  :  A.  Elliot,  J.  Thin.     1865. 

The  publishers  have  done  a  real  service  to  the  critical  students  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  this  handsome  reprint  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  of  the 
late  lamented  author's  exegetical  works.  It  was  followed  up  bya  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  in  three  small  volumes  ;  after  which  appeared,  in  successive 
volumes,  a  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark,  and  an  unfinished  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew.     The  work  before  us,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  elabo- 
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m  it  18,  what  Pr  Eadie  pronounces  it,  the  crowning  labour  of  tho 
author's  life.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  considerably  improved  ;  and  had 
he  continued  in  the  chair  to  which  he  was  first  appointed,  and  to  which  he 
devoted  about  fifteen  of  his  freshest  years,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would 
have  greatly  improved  it.  But  though  his  work  on  the  Psalms  was  issued 
while  yet  Associate  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,  he  was 
transferred  in  the  very  next  year  (1851),  to  the  department  of  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  ;  and  in  1859,  his  chair  was  that  of  "  Hellenistic  and 
Kew  Testament  Literature."  Thenceforth  all  reasonable  hope  of  this  work 
ever  becoming  what  its  author  could  have  made  it  wsis  at  an  end.  Dr  Eadie 
tells  us,  it  is  true,  that  the  author  "  had  made  some  progriess  in  revisal  for 
a  second  edition,"  that  "  some  scores  of  corrections  and  improvements  made 
by  himself  on  his  own  copy  had  been  collected  by  a  scholarly  friend,  and 
transmitted  to  him,"  and  that  these  "  have  been  incorporated  in  this  present 
edition,  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  contain  its  eminent  author's  latest 
emendations."  But  so  far  as  we  have  compared  the  two  reprints  of  the 
work  by  the  same  energetic  editor — the  first  one,  issued  soon  after  its  ap- 
pearance in  America,  and  the  present  one  embodying  the  latest  "improve- 
ments"— the  changes  appear  to  be  of  a  subordinate  and  chiefly  verbal 
character.  How  could  it  well  be  otherwise  ?  For,  the  improvements  we  at 
one  time  hoped  to  see  in  this  work — involving  a  remoulding,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  whole  work — could  hardly  be  with  reason  expected,  after  the  author's 
studies  and  occupations  had  been  transferred  to  a  quite  difierent  field.  But 
what  remoulding,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  work  stand  in  need  of?  Well, 
there  was  such  an  excess  of  detail  in  the  statement  of  other  people's  opinions 
on  every  passage  of  the  least  importance — indeed,  on  almost  every  verse, 
not  to  say  clause  and  word — and  such  a  deficiency  in  the  statement  of  his 
own,  that  one  had  to  hunt  up  and  down  through  a  paragraph  or  two,  to 
discover  the  author's  own  view  of  a  passage,  nor  in  some  cases  could  he  be 
quite  sure  that  he  had  got  it  even  then.  In  short,  it  was  a  kind  of  synopsis 
criticorum  on  every  section,  every  chapter,  every  subordinate  division  and 
statement  and  though  no  one  who  sought  for  real  insight  into  this  great 
evangelical  Prophecy,  would  willingly  have  seen  this  department  of  the 
Commentary  much,  if  at  all,  curtailed,  it  would  certainly  have  greatly  en- 
hanced its  value  if  it  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  leave  room  for  a  full  and 
clear  statement  of  the  conclusions  at  which,  on  a  dispassionate  review  of  all 
conflicting  opinions,  the  author  had  himself  arrived.  Whether  this  was  felt 
to  be  a  defect  by  the  author's  own  countrymen,  wc  cannot  positively  tell, 
but  certain  it  is,  that  an  abridged  edition,  in  two  small  volumes,  appeared 
not  very  long  after  the  larger  edition,  with  all  the  Hebrew  criticism  and 
nearly  all  the  critical  discussion  omitted,  which,  though  serviceable  to  the 
unlearned,  would,  we  fear,  satisfy  some  ministers  and  students  who  ought 
to  have  been  contented  with  nothing  short  of  the  learned  criticism  of  the 
original  work.  We  are  glad,  at  any  rate,  that  this  abridgment  has  never 
been  reprinted  in  our  own  country.  And  now  that  the  admirable  author 
has  been  removed  to  where  he  no  longer  sees,  as  we  do,  through  a  glass 
darkly,  we  hail  this  work  of  his — as  now  re-edited  and  issued  in  so  attractive 
a  form — as  a  truly  valuable  product  of  learned  research,  able  criticism,  firm 
yet  liberal  orthodoxy,  and  manly  piety.  One  of  the  things  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  intelligent  reader,  is  the  comprehensive  grasp  which  its 
author  had  taken  of  the  general  character,  scope,  and  contents  of  the  Pro- 
phecy as  a  whole,  as  shewn  in  his  two  masterly  introductions  to  the 
"  Earlier"  and  the  "  Later  Prophecies,"  extending  to  nearly  eighty  pages  of 
the  present  edition,  and  in  his  summaries  of  the  contents  of  the  successive 
sections  and  chapters  of  the  Prophecy  ;  the  rationalising  criticism  too  of  th« 
anti-supernatural  school  is  handled  with  much  vigour  and  force ;  his  re- 
marks on  some  of  the  strained  interpretations  of  Vitringa  and  Cocceiug, 
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among  the  elder  interpreters — who  saw  too  much  in  this  prophecy  of  a 
full-blown  Christianity,  and  even  the  minute  details  of  Christian  history, — 
are  extremely  judicious ;  and  no  less  just  are  his  observations  on  the 
extreme  literalism  of  the  late  Dr  Henderson,  in  applying  many  of  the 
brightest  predictions  of  this  Prophecy  to  the  Jewish  nation  distinctively, 
rather  than  to  them  as  the  parent  stem,  and  in  the  prophet's  day  the 
sole  representatives  of  a  worldwide  kingdom,  embracing  all  who,  inherit- 
ing Abraham's  faith,  becamo  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs  according  to  the 
promise.  But  above  all  these  excellencies  of  the  work  before  us,  is  the 
rigidly  exegetical  spirit  in  which  this  most  precious  portion  of  Scripture  is 
handled  throughout,  the  sound  principles  of  criticism  and  interpretation  on 
which  the  exposition  is  based,  the  lively  energy  with  which  the  author 
moves  forward,  carrying  his  readers  thoroughly  along  with  him,  and  the 
healthy  tone  of  reverential  and  manly  faith  which  pervades  the  whole,  in- 
Bomuoh  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  intelligent  student,  with  even  a 
smattering  of  Hebrew,  going  through  the  leading  portions  of  this  Com- 
mentary without  finding,  not  only,  that  his  knowledge  of  mticism  and 
critical  literature,  if  small  before,  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  but  that  his 
own  critical  faculty — if  he  have  any  at  all — has  been  considerably  sharpened 
and  invigorated. 

Some  sections  of  the  Prophecy  have  been  handled  with  signal  success, 
though  our  readers  will  not  wonder  that  we  should  consider  others  as  some- 
what hasty  and  imperfect.  In  some  cases  the  author  seems  to  have  relied 
on  Henderson  as  an  authority  for  statements  regarding  the  criticisms  of 
Gesenius,  which  a  reference  to  Gesenius  himself  would  have  shewn  to  be 
the  reverse  of  the  truth  ;  and  on  some  details  he  has  laid  himself  open  to 
easy  refutation.  But  these  are  not  many.  With  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  our  author  believes  in  a  general  and  national  conversion, 
but  not  in  the  territorial  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Some  will  think  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  these  two  opinions  consist  with  each  other  on  sound  principles 
of  interpretation.  At  all  events,  of  those  who  deem  the  personal  reign  of 
Christ  on  the  earth  during  the  millennium  to  be  unscriptural,  one  writer 
(Dr  Fairbairn)  repudiates,  along  with  the  territorial  restoration,  the  national 
conversion  of  the  Jews  ;  while  another  (Dr  Brown)  contends  for  both.  On 
this  difficult  subject,  however,  the  fullest  scope  should  be  given  to  sober  in- 
vestigation of  the  mind  of  God  in  his  word. 

On  one  very  important  subject,  it  is  right  to  say,  that  Dr  Alexander  stands 
almost  alone  amongst  orthodox  interpreters.  Those  who  bow  to  the  autho-  • 
rity  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old,  have  almost 
universally  considered  that  "  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,"  whose  person,  act- 
ings, suffering,  and  glory,  from  the  burden  of  the  Later  prophecies  of  Jsaiah 
(and  particularly  of  such  portions  as  chap.  xlii.  1,  and  lii.  13,  liii.  12),  were 
designed  by  the  Spirit  to  hold  forth  Messiah,  personally  and  officially,  and 
Him  only.  Rationalising  interpreters,  on  the  contrary,  have  agreed  with 
the  Jews  in  applying  such  portions  to  the  Jewish  nation,  or  to  it  in  a  primary 
sense,  and  only  secondarily  to  Christ,  or  have  applied  them  to  Cyrus  or 
other  conspicuous  figures  on  the  page  of  history  at  that  period,  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  scope  of  enlightened  human  sagacity  to  pen.  Dr  Alexander 
has  adopted  a  theory  by  which  he  thinks  he  can  meet  the  difficulties  lying  in 
the  way  of  the  Messianic  interpretation,  and  yet  preserve  it,  not  only  unim- 
paired, but  in  a  higher  than  the  old  form.  He  claims  no  originality  for  this 
theory — it  having  been  "  obscurely  stated  by  some  older  writers ;"  but  as  a 
principle  of  interpretation  for  sxich  prophecies,  and  to  the  extent  which  to  Dr 
Alexander  carries  it,  it  certainly  is  new.  It  is  this,  "that  by  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  in  these  Later  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  are  to  understand  the  church 
with  its  Bead,  or  rather,  the  Messiah  with  the  Church,  tohich  is  his  body,  sent 
by  Jehovah  to  reclaimthe  world  from  its  apostasy  and  ruin."  While  "  this 
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ns^rees  exactly  (Dr  Alexander  s^iya)  with  the  mission  both  of  the  Redeemer 
and  his  people  as  described  in  Scripture,"  it  "  accounts"  also  (ho  holds)  "  for 
all  the  variations  which  embarrass  the  interpretations  of  the  passages  in 
question  upon  any  more  exclusive  exegetical  hypothesis"  (vol.  ii.  p.  131). 
That  this  "  oneness  of  Messiah  and  the  Church"  is  a  scriptural  principle, 
and  that  it  is  the  true  way  to  some  deep  and  difficult  passages,  is  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  But  before  we  adopt  it  as  the  only  satisfactory  principle 
on  which  so  large  a  section  of  Messianic  prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted,  we 
should  require  to  see  how  far  it  will  carry  us.  For  example,  if  when  we 
come  to  Messiah's  "  sprinkling  many  nations"  (lii,  15),  being  "  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,"  and  having  "  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  "  mak- 
ing His  soul  an  offering  for  sin,"  "  pouring  out  His  soul  unto  death,"  and 
"  bearing  the  sin  of  many"  (liii.),  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  these 
things  are  meant  of  the  head  personally  and  exclusively,  or  of  the  head  and 
members  both,  though  of  each  according  to  their  proper  relation  to  the  other, 
and  of  both  to  the  world.  To  understand  such  things  of  any  other  than 
the  Messiah  personally,  is,  we  humbly  think,  very  hard  indeed,  consist- 
ently with  their  only  legitimate  sense.  If  it  be  said,  as  Dr  Alexander  says, 
that  while  in  some  portions  of  this  Prophecy  the  body  is  the  more  prominent 
idea,  here  it  is  clearly  the  liead  :  we  ask,  Is  the  body  here  at  all,  as  either 
the  doer  of  the  things  done,  or  the  sufferer  of  the  things  suffered  ?  If  so, 
we  should  like  to  know  in  what  sense  this  can  be  affirmed  consistently  with 
the  idea  of  expiation  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  whether  the  ten- 
dency of  such  identification  of  the  Church  with  Christ  in  his  expiatory  work 
be  not  to  evacuate  the  expiatory  element  itself  from  these  predictions  ?  But 
if  by  the  head  being  here  predominant,  be  meant  that  the  head  is  exclusively 
in  view  (as  we  cannot  help  thinking  is  what  our  admirable  commentator 
rested  in),  then  what  is  gained  by  this  theory?  It  does  seem  to  remove 
some  difficulties  ;  but  if  it  breaks  down,  or  is  unavailing,  where  most  it  is 
needed,  if  correct  at  all,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it,  considered  (not 
as  a  scriptural  truth,  for  about  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but)  as  a  far-reaching 
principle  of  Messianic  interpretation  ? 

But  we  cannot  enlarge  on  this  subject  in  a  mere  notice,  and  have  only 
adverted  to  it,  and  to  one  difficulty  which  it  involves — as  great  perhaps  as 
those  it  is  intended  to  remove — that  the  whole  subject  may  be  reconsidered. 

On  the  whole,  valuing  this  work  so  highly  as  we  have  expressed,  we 
again  thank  both  the  Editor  and  the  Publishers  for  bringing  it  within  our 
leach,  in  a  form  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A 

The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Indv/iively  Investigated.  By  the  Rev.  James 
M'CosH,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.     A  new  and  revised  edition.     Macmillan  &  Co. 

We  cordially  welcome  this  wotk.  It  is  especially  a  development  of  the 
philosophy  of  Reid ;  it  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  that  true  modern 
.Socrates — the  spirit  of  candour  and  modest  interpretation  of  nature,  of 
aversion  to  rash  dogmatism  and  transcendentalism.  We  trace  in  it  what 
the  Chrysippus  of  the  school  perceived  in  Scottish  metaphysic,  a  character- 
istic "  opposition  to  all  the  destructive  schemes  of  speculation — to  scepti- 
cism .  .  .  idealism  .  .  .  fatalism  or  the  denial  of  a  moral  universe." 

The  work  is  professedly  a  systematic  exposition  of  our  intuitive  convic- 
tions ;  but  it  were  illegitimate  to  classify,  and  use  constructively,  these 
a  priori  elements  without  a  previous  proof  of  their  existence  and  authority. 
The  metaphysician  should  also  exhiWt  clearly,  and  justify  the  method  and 
principle  of  his  critical  analysis. 

Accordingly,  the  opening  chapters  are  intended  to  remove  misconceptions ; 
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asserting  (against  Locke)  the  existence  of  native  and  necessary  truths 
they  deny  (as  against  Kant  and  Mansel)  that  these  primarily  appear  on  the 
theatre  of  consciousness  as  forms  of  thought  or  abstract  principles.  Logo- 
machy is  avoided,  and  much  confusion  cleared  up,  by  a  simple,  yet  most 
important,  distinction  drawn  between  intuitions,  as  regulative  principles, 
as  spontaneous  concrete  convictions,  and  as  general  maxims  elaborated  out 
of  the  individual  cases ;  whilst,  to  prevent  an  indiscriminate  appeal  to  first 
principles,  we  are  furnished  with  the  tests  of  self-evidence,  necessity,  and 
catholicity ;  in  all  cases  the  paramount  authority  of  consciousness  is  recog- 
nised. 

The  aim  and  method  of  this  inquiry  are  manifest ; — to  discover,  and  pre- 
sent in  scientific  form,  the  primary  data  of  our  intelligence  by  the  induc- 
tive method  :  the  truths  are  reached,  not  proved,  by  experience,  which 
enters  into  the  process,  but  does  not  modify  the  result ;  the  laws  exist 
and  are  valid  a  priori,  but  can  only  be  discovered  a  posteriori. 

After  an  elaborate  and  very  acute  "critical  review  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers  "  on  the  points  already  specified,  we  have  (Part  ii.)  a  "  parti- 
cular examination  of  the  intuitions,"  which  are  ci)nveniently  classified  as 
Cognitions,  Beliefs,  Judgments,  and  Moral  Convictions. 

Dr  M'Cosh  declines  the  theory  common  to  Locke  and  his  critics.  Cousin 
and  Hamilton,  that  the  unit  of  consciousness  is  a  judgment.  "  We  first 
know  things,  and  then  are  able  to  compare  them ;"  consciousness  is  know- 
ledge, perception  is  knowledge,  not  merely  the  inlet  of  knowledge. 

Professor  Bain  rejects  the  Realistic  creed,  as  "  irrelevant"  and  "unphilo- 
Bophical."  "  Belief  in  external  reality  is  the  anticipation  of  a  given  effect  (a 
sensation)  to  a  given  antecedent  (a  movement) ; "  i.e.  my  idea  of  the  external 
reality  of  a  lump  of  ice  is  simply  an  anticipation  that  my  grasp  will  be 
followed  by  certain  sensations  of  resistance,  weight,  and  temperature.  In 
opposition  to  this  physico-sensational  idealism,  we  assert  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  an  external,  independent,  and  really  existing  universe  con- 
tained in,  and  occupying  space.  The  object  perceived  is  not  object  mecum 
nor  object  -{-  subjective  forms,  nor  objective-phenomena  +  subjective  ele- 
ments, nor  relation-of-object-to-subject ;  we  know  the  thing  truly  (we  do  not 
say  perfectly) ;  our  knowledge,  though  partial,  is  "  pure." 

On  our  author's  able  defence  of  his  thorough-going  natural  realism,  and 
on  his  views  of  the  genesis  and  nature  of  such  ideas  as  substance,  extension  , 
personality,  and  power,  we  may  not  linger.  "  Qualities,  as  qualities  dis- 
tinct from  substance,  are  as  much  unknown  as  substances  distinct  from  . 
qualities,  ...  we  know  both  in  one  concrete  act."  By  subsequent  abstrac- 
tion we  separate  substance  and  quality ;  but  in  nature,  and  in  our  primitive 
cognition,  both  exist  together;  we  perceive  something  extended  and 
coloured;  we -are  not  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  volition,  but  of  some- 
thing that  thinks  and  wills.  This  is  excellent ;  it  is  an  advance  on  the 
Scottish  school.  If  we  admit  that  phenomena  apart  frum  substance  can 
be  perceived  by  the  senses,  we  shall  not  easily  find  sufficient  justification 
for  postulating  substance  as  a  datum  of  reason. 

Here  arises  the  question,  "  How  are  our  intuitions  related  to  the  fa- 
culties?" They  are  involved  in  the  operations  of  the  faculties.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  though  only  under  protest  as  it  were,  constituted  these  fun- 
damental laws  of  intelligence  into  his  "  Regulative  Faculty."  Misled 
also  by  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  forms,  he  admitted  not  merely  a  cog- 
nition of  space  as  a  necessary  form  of  thought,  but  also  an  empirical 
perception  of  extension  as  an  element  of  existence.  Grasping  at  this 
admission,  Mr  Bain  rejects  space  as  an  intuition  of  the  mind,  and 
ascribes  the  idea  of  extension  simply  to  the  muscular  feelings.  We 
think  a  knowledge  of  space  enters  into  every  perception,  just  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  ego,  the  personal  self,  is  involved  in  all  conscious  ac- 
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tion.  We  believe,  not  merely  that  at  each  conscious  moment  we  know  our 
organism  as  extra-mental  and  extended,  a  knowledge  which  may  result 
from  the  concurrent  action  of  several  senses,  but  that  each  perception  or 
sensation  is  known  to  be  external  to  the  mind,  and  is  vaguely  localized,  is 
felt  to  be  somewhere,  we  have  thus  a  cognition  of  space,  space  as  a  point : 
two  distinct  sensations  by  their  "reciprocal  outness,"  give  the  idea  of 
extension  (paries  extra  partes),  somewhere  +  otherwhere,  a  line  in  space ; 
whilst  sight  and  the  muscular  sense  furnish  an  immediate  knowledge  of  super- 
ficial figure,  defined  space.  In  like  manner  time  is  known  in  each  conscious 
act ;  "  the  now  "  is  involved  and  faintly  perceived  in  the  concrete,  but  the 
present  quickly  becomes  the  past,  "  the  then  "  appears  in  our  recollection 
hence  the  idea  oi  duration,  continuous  time. 

Book  IT.  treats  of  our  "primitive  beliefs,'^  and  of  space,  time,  and  the 
infinite.  Space  and  time  have  an  objective  reality.  Of  their  precise  nature, 
however,  and  of  their  relations,  especially  to  the  Deity,  Dr  M'Cosh  speaks 
with  pardonable  hesitancy.  The  infinite  is  neither  represented  as  the  abso- 
lute of  transcendental  philosophy,  nor  as  a  purely  negative  idea,  the  creature 
of  human  impotency ;  nor  is  it  viewed  in  an  exclusively  quantitative  aspect 
— a  misconception  which  involved  many  British  thinkers  in  hopeless  con- 
tradictions, from  which  "faith"  cannot  deliver.  The  relation  of  faith  to 
knowledge  is  substantially,  though  not  precisely,  that  of  the  representative 
knowledge  of  Hamilton  to  the  presentative.  Our  native  cognitions  and  our 
native  beliefs  are  intelligent  and  trustworthy ;  there  is  no  antithesis  of 
faith  and  reason,  simply  a  distinction  between  belief  and  knowledge. 

Our  " primitive  judgments"  are  conveniently  classified.  The  most  im- 
portant section  considers  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  expressing  the  law 
m  a  precise  formula,  establishing  its  subjective  and  objective  validity,  and 
justifying  and  accounting  for  it  on  philosophic  principles. 

Book  IV.,  "  on  our  moral  convictions,"  furnishes  a  good  provisional  in- 
ventory of  the  springs  of  human  action,  asserts  the  veracity  of  conscience, 
opposes  the  refined  utilitarianism  of  J.  S.  Mill,  and  points  out  some  dark 
phenomena  (sin  and  guilt)  generally  overlooked  by  academic  moralists. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  free-will,  two  propositions  are  laid  down.  The 
will  is  free  ;  this  is  attested  by  consciousness  and  conscience.  Causes  act 
upon  the  will ;  this  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  law  of  causality,  and 
is  confirmed  by  statistical  science.  We  cannot  positively  reconcile  these 
truths,  but  they  are  not  contradictory  :  we  trace  the  difficulty  (no  longer 
an  antinomy)  to  the  mysterious  nature  of  causal  action  in  the  will ;  here  a 
prudent  speculation  will  rest. 

Throughout  this  "  examination  "  we  have  been  struck  with  its  sound 
positive  philosophy,  its  firm  belief  in  the  data  of  conscicjusness.  Once  ad- 
mit that  we  know  not  things  in  themselves,  but  merely  things  as  they  appear 
to  us,  modified  and  coloured  by  the  subjective  medium ;  that  our  faith  in 
the  infinite  is  a  blind  trust  in  an  unknown  and  altogether  unknowable  x  ; 
that  our  causal  judgment  is  merely  a  law  of  thought,  having  no  application 
to  things  ;  that  moral  truth  as  known  by  man  is  relative,  not  absolute  truth, 
at  all  events  not  known  as  such, — the  foundation  of  all  certainty  is  shaken. 
We  vainly  appeal  to  the  "practical  reason,"  we  are  compelled  to  retire 
upon  blind  faith  or  unreflecting  feeling ;  and  not  even  thus  can  we  escape 
such  nihilism  us  that  of  Fichte :  "  All  reality  is  converted  into  a  marvellous 
dream,  without  a  life  to  dream  of,  and  without  a  mind  to  dream,  into  a 
dream  made  up  only  of  a  dream  of  itself."  We  have  no  longer  a  philosophy, 
but  the  despair  of  all  philosophy — the  apotheosis  of  doubt  and  error ;  "  and 
naught  is  everything  and  everything  is  naught." 

Part  III.  is  chiefly  critical  and  constructive.  Metaphysics  is  defined  as 
"The  science  which  inquires  into  the  original  convictions  of  the  mind  with 
the  view  of  generalizing  and 'expressing  them,  and  also  of  determining  what 
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are  the  objects  revealed  by  them,"  thus  comprising  Gnosiology  and  Ontology. 
Here  such  questions  as  the  origin  and  extent  of  knowledge  and  beliefs,  the 
relation  of  intuition  to  experience,  idealism,  scepticism,  the  views  of  Locke, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Hamilton,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  are  very  ably  discussed. 

Metaphysics  having  been  defined  in  itself,  is  further  explained  as  in  rela- 
tion and  contrast  to  other  sciences,  particularly  mathematics,  psychology, 
and  theology.  We  have  interesting  sections  on  the  theistic  argument,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  pantheism  in  its  various  forms.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  author's  important  strictures 
on  recent  phases  of  religious  thought ;— these  ethical  and  theological  discus- 
sions cannot  fail  to  prove  as  interesting  as  they  are  intrinsically  valuable. 

The  present  work  is  most  seasonable.  The  march  of  physical  science,  the 
agitation  of  the  question,  "  Is  a  philosophy  of  history  possible?"  the  rapid 
development  of  statisticiil  and  economic  science,  the  felt  impossibility  of  be- 
lieving that  to  be  theologically  true  which  is  philosophically  false,  the  grow- 
ing desire  to  "brush  with  extreme  skirt  the  circle  of  the  sciences;"  these 
causes,  amongst  others,  are  directing  public  attention  to  the  subjects  here 
treated. 

We  regret  that  the  author  has  not  shewn  how  his  view,  that  substance 
and  quality  are  known  together,  can  apply  to  the  finite  or  infinite  nature  of 
space  and  time,  or  to  the  data  of  conscience,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  a 
qualitative  faculty.  His  analysis  of  substance  presents  the  idea  o^ perma- 
nence, a  product  of  faith  or  judgment  rather  than  of  knowledge.  His  ''  par- 
ticular examinations  of  the  intuitions  "  proceeds  on  a  classification,  of  which 
the  principle  is,  we  think,  psychological  rather  than  metaphysical,  and 
hence  arises  a  seeming  incompleteness.  Under  the  "  Primitive  Judgments," 
the  question  of  modality  might  have  been  considered.  The  test  of  self-evi- 
dence, especially  with  reference  to  cognitions  and  beliefs,  is  somewhat  im- 
perfectly explained  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  given  due  prominence 
to  the  quantitative  character  of  the  infinite,  especially  as  an  attribute  of 
space  and  time. 

But  we  most  cordially  invite  attention  to  this  volume.  Its  chief  scientific 
merits  we  conceive  to  be  its  discrimination  between  the  intuitions,  con- 
sidered as  regulative  principles,  as  concrete  facts,  and  as  abstract  general 
laws,  and  its  correct  appreciation  of  the  relative  position  of  these  a  priori 
elements  and  our  faculties.  To  these  we  might  add  its  definite  conception 
of  the  sphere  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  its  logical  arrangement,  its  clear 
and  succinct  historical  notices  of  systems,  and  its  acute  and  searching, 
though  not  unfriendly,  criticisms  of  current  opinions. 

Some  will  regret  that  the  deductive  and  constructive  methods  are  so 
sparingly  employed,  trains  of  thought  are  seldom  pursued  to  any  length  ; 
but  the  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  discoverers^  truths  merely,  the  alphabet  of 
knowledge,  and  not  the  totum  scibile.  The  mathematician  constructs  ;  the 
metaphysician  may  not  disdain  the  humbler  oflBces  "  of  digging  for  a  foun- 
dation, of  removing  rubbish,  and  carrying  materials  ;"  he  must  induct ;  and 
proceeding  in  this  safe  method,  a  few  faulty  links  do  not  vitiate  the  entire 
chain.  Dr  M'Cosh  has  thus  widened  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge, 
placed  metaphysics  on  a  well  defined  and  well  secured  basis,  and  been 
more  successful  than  if  he  had  aimed  at  a  more  showy,  but  less  solid 
"  reasoned  philosophy." 

A  manly  and  intelligent  tone  pervades  this  work.  It  is  indeed  devoid  of 
the  thoughtful  and  somewhat  dreamy,  but  graceful  and  attractive,  senti- 
mentalism,  that  gilds  the  pages  of  Schelling  or  Schleiermacher  ;  it  requires 
to  be  ''  chewed  and  digested,"  "  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention."  We  can  safely  assure  our  readers  that  it  will  repay  such  a  ca;o- 
ful  perusal.  W.  P, 
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Inspiration  :  the  Infallible  Truth  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. By  James  Bannerman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  New  College, 
Edinburgh.     T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

This  volume  contains  incomparably  the  most  systematic  and  complete 
discussion  of  the  great  question  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  which 
has  yet  been  presented  to  the  Christian  church.  It  makes  a  very  large  con- 
tribution indeed  towards  that  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  which 
the  unsettled  state  of  modern  opinion  has  been  for  some  time  loudly  calling 
for.  We  have  very  specially  to  commend  the  logical  orderliness  and  dis- 
position of  the  topics  handled ;  and  we  think  no  intelligent  and  logical 
mind  can  read  the  table  of  contents  without  deriving  from  it  both  instruc- 
tion and  gratification.  The  method  or  scheme  there  sketched  is  such  as  to 
include,  and  that  in  their  right  relations  to  each  other,  all  the  great  leading 
trains  of  thought  which  a  fair  and  full  investigation  of  the  subject  must 
embrace  in  order  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  own  intrinsic 
importance,  and  with  reference  to  the  history  and  specialities  of  modern,  or 
rather  current  discussion.  The  treatise  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  In  the  earlier  chapters,  the  author  treats  of  the  preliminary  truths  to 
be  admitted,  the  preliminary  objections  to  be  discussed,  the  importance  of 
the  question,  and  the  history  of  opinion  in  reference  to  it.  The  central  de- 
partment of  the  work  is  occupied  with  discussion  of  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  evidence  proper  to  it;  adduces  the  actual  proof  from 
both  Testaments,  and  then  deals  with  the  very  interesting  topic  of  the  rela- 
tion betwjen  the  divine  and  human  in  Scripture.  The  concluding  portion 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  author  very  happily  calls  the 
psychological  objections  to  inspiration,  then  the  critical  objections,  and 
finally,  the  relation  between  inspiration  and  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
All  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  worthy  manner,  and  most  of  them 
with  a  fulness,  accuracy,  and  satisfactoriness  which  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired, and  goes  far  towards  raising  this  volume  to  the  honourable  position 
of  a  standard  work  on  the  question,  or  even  the  standard  work  demanded 
by  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  theological  world.  We  wish  we  could 
have  unhesitatingly  assigned  this  position  to  it  without  drawback  or  quali- 
fication. We  read  it  with  the  desire  of  being  able  so  to  pronounce  upon  it; 
and  we  have  the  firm  belief  that,  after  the  discussion  which  it  is  sure  to 
undergo  at  the  hands  alike  of  friends  and  foes,  it  is  capable,  by  the  author's 
generous  use  of  their  probable  criticisms,  of  taking  this  position  in  the 
future  editions  of  it,  which  are  sure  to  be  called  for. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  enter  at  any  length,  here  and  now,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inspiration,  this  Review  having  very  lately  discussed  it  somewhat 
fully.  But  should  the  great  leading  positions  of  Dr  Bannerman's  book  be 
seriously  assailed  from  any  respectable  quarter,  we  are  prepared  very  ear- 
nestly to  defend  them.  In  doing  so,  we  would  with  all  freedom  respectfully 
point  out  what  we  think  would  be  improvements  in  the  treatise.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  place,  we  think  the  author  identifies  too  directly  and 
immediately  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  inspiration  "  with  what  is  meant 
by  the  phrase  "  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority."  Mo  doubt,  with  ex- 
planation, this  is  quite  defensible.  But  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken,  and 
needs  to  be  defended.  The  identification,  as  to  immediate  effect,  between 
"divine  inspiration"  and  "divine  authorship"  is  far  preferable,  and  is 
liable  to  no  such  misapprehension.  We  can  easily  conceive  God  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  book,  not  one  substantive  statement  of  which  should 
have  claimed  to  be  infallible  truth,  or  have  asserted  with  divine  authority 
a  single  duty.  He  might  have  given  by  inspiration  a  volume  devoted,  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  a  record  and  exposure  of  the  lies  and  devices  of  the 
devil.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  an  infallibly  true  record,  and  we 
would  have  been  under  obligation,  by  divine  authority,  to  believe  it  to  be 
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80.  In  that  sense,  and  in  that  sense  only,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  to 
be  identitied  immediately  and  directly  with  its  infallible  truth  and  divine 
authority ;  but  that  is  far  better  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  divine  author- 
ship," leaving  it  to  tlie  book  itself  to  say  what  of  its  own  substantive  state- 
ments claim  to  be  in  themselves  infallibly  true,  and  what  of  them  are 
designed  to  assert  and  enforce  duty  by  its  author's  authority.  ^  Then  again, 
secondly,  we  would  call  for  a  somewhat  more  exact  and  scientific  discussion 
of  the  direct  scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine.  Some  of  the  passages  adduced 
to  prove  inspiration,  seem  to  us  to  go  no  farther  than  proving  revelation. 
A  more  accurate  presentation  of  the  scriptural  evidence  would  be  more 
effective  though  it  turned  out  to  be  less  bulky.  What  could  be  more  effec- 
tive, for  instance,  than  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  5th  and 
Gth  verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Hebrews  ?  In  the  first  of  these  verses  an  ex- 
pression is  attributed  to  God,  of  which  we  find  from  the  second  psalm,  that 
he  was  the  direct  speaker  or  allocutor :  "  Said  he;  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee."  In  the  second  of  these  verses,  an  expression  is  attri- 
buted to  God  by  the  same  formula :  "  Saith  he,"  of  which  we  find  by  the 
97th  Psalm,  from  which  it  is  quoted,  that  God  was  not  the  allocutor ;  yet  it 
is  his  as  truly  as  the  former.  What  inference  can  we  draw,  but  that  the 
verse  from  the  97th  Psalm  is  as  much  the  divine  word  as  God's  direct  ad- 
dress to  Emmanuel.  He  is  the  author  of  that  verse  in  written  words,  as 
truly  as  He  was  the  allocutor  in  spoken  words  of  the  utterance  in  the  other 
psalm.  And  there  is  nothing  to  appropriate  that  verse  in  written  words 
to  God  as  author,  more  than  the  psalm  as  a  whole ;  and  if  so,  then  the 
whole  psalm  is  divine  word ;  and  if  so,  then  equally  the  book  of  Psalms ; 
and  if  so,  then  equally  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets — the  entire 
holy  Scripture.  But  thirdly,  and  more  seriously,  we  would  earnestly  sug- 
gest the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  position  which  Dr  Bannerman  labours 
very  hard  to  make  good,  viz.  that  "  Revelation  is  co-extensive  with  Scrip- 
ture," and  of  course  the  co-relative  position  that  "  Inspiration  is  limited  to 
Revelation."  This  conjoined  position  we  believe  to  be  indefensible,--un- 
necessary  to  the  reality  and  demonstration  of  the  entire  divine  authorship  of 
Scripture, — and  an  unfortunate  burden  laid  on  the  discussion  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  on  the  subject.  Is  it  at  all  necessary  to  contend  that  Moses,  in 
writing  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  with  such  materials  and 
means  of  information  as  he  certainly  possessed,  must  have  had  it  revealed 
to  him  from  heaven  that  the  labourers  in  the  services  of  the  tabernacle  from 
among  the  Kohathites,  numbered  2750 ;  the  Gershonites,  2630 ;  the 
Merarites,  3200  ;  and  also  that  revelation  was  needed  to  tell  him  that  these 
amounted  to  a  total  of  8580  souls  ?  If  he  wrote  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration,  was  it  not  enough  ?  Or  when  Luke  had  to  engross  by 
inspiration  the  letter  of  Claudius  Lysias,  could  not  the  ordinary  providence 
of  God  have  placed  a  correct  copy  of  it,  or  the  original,  at  his  disposal, 
without  miraculously  making  him  acquainted  with  its  contents  ?  And  if 
under  divine  guidance  he  transcribed  it  accurately  into  its  right  p'.ace  in 
his  inspired  narrative,  was  it  not  enough?  These  questions  may  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  They  will  assuredly  be  put  by  earnest,  liberal-minded, 
honest  inquiring  minds,  such  as  it  is  extremely  important  to  gain  over  to 
the  cause  of  truth ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  no  unnecessary  obstacle 
should  be  left  in  the  way  of  their  accepting,  out  and  out,  the  divine  author- 
ship of  the  Bible.  We  aie  persuaded  that  this  position  of  Dr  Bannerman's 
is  an  unfortunate  one,  and  fitted  to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  reception 
of  views  which  he  advocates  with  such  intelligence,  large-mindedness,  and 
ability.  That  inspiration  is  co  extensive  with  Scripture,  Scripture  itself 
asserts.  It  affirms  that  all  Scripture  is  theopneustic,  no  where  that  all 
Sciipture  is  apocalyptic. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  reiterate  that  this  volume  makes  a  contribution 
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to  modern  theological  discussion,  so  very  large,  and  so  very  valuable,  as  to 
claim  our  deepest  gratitude  ;  which  we  now  most  cordially  express. 

The  Modem  Theory  of  a  Limited  Deluqe  shewn  to  he  contrary  to  Scripture, 
and  vdthout  support  from  Science.  -By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Manson.  Perth: 
Sidey.    1864. 

.  Mr  Manson  seeks  to  rescue  the  universal  deluge  from  the  scepticism  of  mo- 
dern science.  His  object  is  to  shew  that  the  universality  of  the  deluge  is 
taught  in  Scripture  in  the  clearest  terms  which  language  could  furnish  ;  and 
as  there  can  be  no  collision  between  the  works  and  the  word  of  God,  so  any 
apparent  difficulties  arising  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  should  not  shake 
our  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible  ;  and  as  a  consequence  a  local  deluge  can 
have  no  foundation  in  science,  as  it  has  none  in  revelation.  He  then  shews, 
as  he  believes,  from  the  testimony  of  scientific  men,  that  the  facts  of  science 
do  not  require  a  local  deluge.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  theologian,  Mr 
Manson 's  is  a  careful  and  elaborate  treatise  :  he  puts  clearly  and  forcibly  all 
that  can  be  said  for  the  view  he  advocates.  The  argument,  from  the  ott- 
repeated  universal  terms  applied  in  the  narrative  of  the  flood  to  its  extent, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  is  clearly  stated  ;  but  the  author  forgets 
that  such  universal  terms  are  occasionally  used  in  the  Scriptures,  not  in  an 
absolute  but  in  a  relative  sense.  The  exegetical  remarks  on  the  "  resting  " 
of  the  ark  deserve  attention,  irrespective  of  the  view  the  reader  takes  of  the 
extent  of  the  flood.  The  notion  that  the  ark  grounded  on  the  summit  of 
Ararat,  and  that  the  animals,  as  well  as  Noah  .and  his  family,  made  the  des- 
cent of  its  precipitous  sides  is  rightly  ridiculed.  The  translation  of  the  pre- 
position al  as  "  over  "  or  ^'  above  "  in  the  sentence,  "  The  ark  rested  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat,"  gives  a  meaning  more  in  keeping  with  the  context 
than  the  ordinary  one.  The  ark  rested,  i.e.  floated  quietly  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  as  the  waters  assuaged  it  gradually  descended  with  them  until  it 
at  last  grounded  at  their  base.  The  lengthened  investigation  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  population  at  the  time  of  the  flood  is  more  to  the  purpose  of  his 
argument.  Indeed,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  demonstration  that  man  had  so 
increased  as  to  have  peopled  even  Australia  and  the  two  Americas,  the  local 
deluge  would  be  given  up  by  its  advocates.  For  the  universal  terms  of  the 
sacred  narrative  are  held  by  them  as  universal  in  their  relation  to  man.  If, 
then,  man  covered  the  earth,  so  must  also  the  deluge.  But  this  is  a  matter 
resting  on  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  Mr  Manson  must  not  be  surprised 
though  some  of  his  readers  prefer  the  calculations  of  Hugh  Miller  to  his  own. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  contributions  to  the  division  of  apologetics,  which 
treats  of  the  difficulties  that  appear  to  exist  between  science  and  Scripture, 
should  be  the  work  of  men  who  are  the  masters  of  one  side  only  of  the  subject. 
He  alone  can  produce  a  treatise  really  satisfactory  who  is  able  to  look  on  both 
sides  with  an  intelligent  eye.  Geologists  may  give  the  scientific  aspect,  and 
the  theologian  the  Bible  aspect,  but  it  requires  one  whose  acquaintance  with 
science  and  exegesis  gives  him  a  standpoint  from  which  he  can  survey,  both 
with  equal  power,  to  bring  the  facts  and  arguments  of  both  sides  fully  out. 
Mr  Manson  is  on  sure  ground  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  argument  from 
the  Bible,  but  it  is  different  when  he  seeks  to  establish  the  second  part  of 
his  position.  He  is  evidently  an  intelligent,  though  not  an  accurate  natu- 
ralist. He  accepts  the  statements  of  the  noisy  modern  school  of  development 
when  they  favour  his  views,  without  seeing  to  what  they  lead.  It  is  nothing 
for  Professor  Huxley  to  state  that  he  believes  mankind  sprung  originally  from 
one  pair,  for  he  has  affirmed  that,  going  a  little  farther  back,  he  does  not 
doubt  that  man  and  the  apes  sprang  originally  from  a  single  pair  ;  and  tracing 
the  line  of  living  organisms  still  higher,  that  all  of  them  were  descended  front 
the  one  protoplast,  Darwinism  at  once,  and  from  its  very  nature,  sets  asid* 
centres  of  creation.    But  it  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  knock  down  one  error 
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by  that  which  the  author  elsewhere  affirms  to  be  only  another.  So  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  variety  and  species,  Mr  Manson  is  somewhat  at  sea.  Not- 
withstanding the  remarkable  diflferences  which  separate  the  Asiatic  from  the 
African  elephant,  he  laughs  at  the  notion  of  their  being  different  species,  and 
sees  in  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  varieties  of  domestic  cattle 
as  marked  differences  as  those  which  separate  the  two  elephants  !  In  the 
matter  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings,  Mr  Manson 's  notions 
are  also  somewhat  crude.  This  forms  really  the  great  difficulty  with  the  na- 
turalist. The  advocates  of  a  local  and  of  a  universal  deluge  both  agree  in  the 
total  destruction  of  sinning  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  remnant  in  the 
ark.  The  object  of  the  flood  was  a  moral  one — the  punishment  of  sin  by  the 
destruction  of  the  sinner — and  all  hold  that  this  was  accomplished.  The 
sacred  narrative  hints  at  natural  cause  employed  by  the  Almighty  to  produce 
the  flood.  And  when  science  inquires  into  these,  she  is  not  going  beyond  her 
province,  as  even  Mr  Manson  allows  by  his  inquiry  into  the  sources  from  wliich 
so  much  water  was  obtained.  Science  has  demonstrated  that  there  are  over 
the  earth  distinct  biological  provinces,  each  containing  a  fauna  and  flora  re- 
markably different  from  those  of  the  others.  At  no  period  of  the  earth's 
history  have  the  marsupials  of  Australia,  the  wingless  birds  of  New  Zealand, 
or  the  sloths  of  South  America  existed  in  any  region  different  from  those 
they  now  occupy.  Mr  Manson  may  satisfy  himself  by  imagining  a  post- 
diluvian creatiou,  but  there  is  certainly  no  support  either  in  the  Scriptures 
or  in  science  for  such  a  dream ;  and  his  notion  that  some  of  these  animals 
may  have  been  carried  to  their  present  localities  by  the  early  settlers  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  them  in  their  original  habitation,  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. Much,  indeed,  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  We  fear, 
however,  that  Mr  Manson,  in  the  scientific  portion  of  his  inquiry,  has  not 
helped  to  clear  the  way  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  must,  in  a  concluding  sentence,  condemn  the  way  in  which  Mr  Manson 
characterises  the  arguments  of  those  opposed  to  him.  It  is  always  an  indica- 
tion of  weakness  when  recourse  is  had  to  strong  epithets  ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly to  be  deplored  when  they  are  used  regarding  one  who  deservedly  stands 
so  high  in  the  opinion  of  all  right-thinking  men  as  does  the  late  Hugh  Miller, 
That  the  argument  of  a  man  who  was  specially  characterised  by  his  un- 
daunted maintenance  and  defence  of  the  right,  should  be  spoken  of  once  and 
again  as  "  a  kind  of  ruse  in  which  the  author  excels,"  is  to  be  regretted.  And 
we  regret  still  more  to  find  Mr  Manson  thrusting  into  his  pages  an  insinua- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  which,  were  it  true,  would 
not  in  any  way  benefit  his  argument,  like  that  contained  in  the  sentence 
"  With  all  deference  to  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  we  are  willing  to  think 
also  of  moral  worth,  this  is  an  utterly  unwarranted  and  preposterous  supposi- 
tion." With  such  an  insinuation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  false,  and  even 
with  such  strong  language,  the  best  of  advocates  would  spoil  a  good  cause, — 
they  are  greater  blemishes  on  Mr  Manson's  pages  than  even  his  misappre- 
hension of  scientific  facts. 

Harmonic  Maxima  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  William  Baker, 
M.A,,  Vicar  of  Crambe,  near  York.  London :  Longman,  Green,  Long- 
man, Roberts,  and  Green,     1864, 

Our  author,  addressing  himself  to  the  great  problem,  how  to  harmonise 
Scripture  and  science,  thinks  he  has  found  its  solution  in  a  new  scheme  of 
Bible-hermeneutics,  Butler  and  others  have  employed  the  argument  from 
analogy  with  triumphant  success  for  the  defence  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Mr  Baker  believes  that  the  same  principle  of  analogy  carried  to 
its  legitimate  results  would  work  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation, and  that  the  new  views  of  Scripture  doctrine  which  would  thus  bo 
obtained  would  be  found  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  science. 
Or  to  be^more  specific,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  same  methods  of  in- 
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vestigation  should  be  adopted  in  secular  and  in  sacred  studies,  which  he  com- 
plains is  at  present  far  from  being  the  case.  He  enumerates  eight  maxims, 
which,  from  the  aid  they  afford  in  reconciling  Scripture  and  science,  he 
terms  "  harmonic,"  all  of  which  are  accepted  by  philosophers,  but  more  or 
less  neglected  by  theologians : — 

First,  No  truth  or  law  of  nature  is  essentially  hurtful. 

Second,  Divine  laws  are  immutable. 

Third,  Appearances  are  deceptive,  or  apparent  is  not  identical  with 
scientific  truth. 

Fourth,  Divine  works  consist  of  complex  related  groups  or  systems. 

Fifih,  In  practical  sciences,  or  those  which  economise  means  and  power 
for  the  attainment  of  some  practical  end,  the  qualities  and  the  potential 
laws  of  the  means  must  be  studied. 

Sixth,  Division  and  definition  of  labour  must  be  regulated  by  the  wants  of 
mankind. 

Seventh,  Scientific  discovery  demands  classification,  and,  consequently,  the 
alternate  use  of  induction  and  deduction. 

Eighth,  Progressive  growth  must  not  be  denied,  or  a  stationary  character 
attributed  to  any  branch  of  art  or  science. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  propositions  will  be  enough  to  shew  that  we 
are  in  contact  with  a  mind  of  no  slight  power,  which,  if  it  attain  to  truth, 
will,  with  the  divine  blessing,  be  sure  to  exert  a  great  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence, and,  if  it  err,  will  be  likely  to  carry  other  minds  with  it  from  the 
right  path.  We  fear  the  influence  which  this  volume  will  exert  will  prove  to 
be  of  a  very  chequered  kind.  In  applying  some  of  his  maxims,  the  author 
renders  undeniable  service  to  the  Christian  faith.  Thus  his  first  is  directed 
with  much  effect  against  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  future  world.  If 
no  truth  or  law  of  nature  can  be  hurtful,  and  if  the  acceptance  of  the  creed  that 
there  is  no  hereafter  would  make  men,  with  a  few  exceptions  cast  off  the 
restraints  of  moral  obligation,  then  the  argument  seems  irrefragable  that 
those  have  entirely  wandered  from  the  truth  who  deny  the  existence  of  a 
future  world.  His  second  maxim  is  directed  with  some  effect  against  those 
who  hold  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  wear  out  guilt  by  means 
of  suffering  ;  in  other  words,  who  deny  that  the  punishment  of  the  lost  is 
eternal.  But  the  inferences  drawn  from  some  of  the  remaining  maxims  are 
so  much  opposed  to  ordinary  Christian  beliefs  that  one  naturally  looks  with 
keen  eye  at  the  successive  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  to  make  sure  that 
some  faulty  one  does  not  escape  his  notice.  Selecting  for  examination  the 
maximfrom  which  perhaps  the  most  startling  inferencein  the  volume  isdrawn, 
the  third,  we  find  it  runs  thus  : — "  Appearances  are  deceptive,  or  apparent  is 
not  identical  with  scientific  truth."  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  pro- 
position are  thus  powerfully  stated : — 

"  That  sensible  phenomena  of  nature  are  to  an  immense  extent  illusory  is 
well  known.    Day  unto  day  utters  speech  to  illustrate  it. 

"  When  we  exclaim — 

'  See  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day,' 

the  majestic  light  which  appears  to  rise  is  still  several  degrees  below  the 
horizon.  The  apparent  course  from  cast  to  west  is  delusive.  The  white  or 
purple,  the  crimson  or  gold-tinted  clouds  which  attend  him,  and 

'  By  some  soft  touch  invisible 
Around  his  path  are  taught  to  swell,' 

are  not  coloured,  but  colourless  watery  particles.  The  sapphire  firmament, 
•which  seems  '  strong  like  aNpiolten  looking-glass,'  is  fluid.  The  stedfast 
earth  has  three  motions.  The  fixed  stars  are  not  fixed.  Mountains  as  to 
their  height  deceive  us  ;  water  as  to  its  depth,  colours,  weights,  distances, 
deceives.  The  immense  overwhelming  distances  of  the  stars  would  not  have 
been  imagined  before  the  discoveries  of  astronomy,  yet  possibly  the  relative 
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distances  of  atoms  in  a  grain  of  sand  are  not  less  amazing.  '  We  recoil  with 
surprise,'  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  '  when  asked  why  we  cannot  conceive  the 
atoms  in  a  grain  of  sand  to  be  as  remote  from  each  other  (proportionally  to 
their  sizes)  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament ;  and  why  there  may  not  be  going 
on  in  that  little  microcosm  processes  as  complicated  and  wonderful  as  those  of 
the  great  world  around  us.'  Weights  again  are  not  less  fallacious.  The 
feather  and  guinea  fall  in  a  vacuum  with  equal  velocity.  *  Light  as  air ' 
really  signifies  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch.  In  short,  decep- 
tions are  everywhere.  Our  bodies  and  souls  conspire  in  them.  We  touch 
marble  or  steel,  as  we  suppose,  but  in  reality  a  pellicle  of  air  intervenes. 
We  see  clearly,  as  we  think,  but  the  conclusions  of  our  sight  are  proved 
again  and  again  to  be  erroneous.  Everywhere  tlie  impressions  of  sense  vanish 
at  the  touch  of  science,  like  the  unreal  dreams  and  visions  raised  by  the  spell 
of  a  magician.  We  become  daily  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  conviction 
that '  appearances  are  deceptive.'  " 

On  studying  the  proposition  just  stated,  it  is  seen  to  be  ambiguous.  It 
may  mean  all  appearances,  or  only  a  considerable  number.  In  which  sense 
does  the  author  use  it  ?  Manifestly  in  the  latter,  for  he  says,  "  That  sen- 
sible phenomena  of  nature  are  to  an  immense  extent  illusory  is  well  known." 
If  so,  then  the  inference  drawn  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  viz.,  that  "  the  entire 
range  and  totality  of  Scripture  is  illusory,"  is  beyond  what  correct  analogical 
reasoning  warrants.  We  believe  that  the  author,  disgusted  with  the  Colenso 
method  of  interpreting  metaphorical  language  with  the  most  rigid  literality, 
has  been  driven  to  the  opposite  extreme.  We  go  thoroughly  with  him  when 
he  shews  that  the  all-perfect  One  cannot,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, 
feel  grief,  or  anger,  or  repent ;  we  entertain  no  alarm  when  he  states  that 
the  language  describing  the  extent  of  the  deluge  may  not  imply  absolute 
universality  ;  we  can  even  conceive  it  possible  that  the  penal  inflictions 
on  the  lost  may  be  mental  torture  and  self-reproach  rather  than  material 
fire  ;  but  when  we  find  it  asserted,  as  it  is  at  p.  40,  that  the  fall  of  man 
may  be  in  some  sense  illusory,  we  enter  a  most  serious  protest.  If  there  be 
any  want  of  reality  about  man's  sin,  there  must  almost  necessarily  be  a  similar 
uncertainty  about  salvation,  and  Christ  may  not  after  all  have  died  an 
atoning  death,  and  the  faith  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs  may  have 
rested  on  an  insecure  foundation.  Admitting,  as  we  cheerfully  do,  Mr 
Baker's  great  powers  of  mind,  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  services 
rendered  to  truth  in  many  parts  of  his  work,  we  still  fear  that  certain  pas- 
sages in  his  volume  may  prove  hurtful  rather  than  helpful  to  the  evangelical 
cause  which  he  seeks  to  defend. 

A  Faithful  Ministry  :  Discourses  by  the  late  Rev.  Joun  Walker,  Newton- 
Stewart.  With  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  James  Dodds,  Dunbar.  Second 
Edition.     Edinburgh  :  John  Maclaren. 

Mr  Dodds  has  done  a  very  good  service  by  this  publication.  Without 
concealing  the  warmth  of  his  private  attachment  to  his  friend,  he  has  not 
allowed  it  in  any  measure  to  disqualify  him  for  writing  his  Memoir.  So 
manifestly  has  it  qualijied,  without  at  all  disqualifying,  that  we  do  not  won- 
der that  this  has  been  pronounced  a  model  of  what  such  Memoirs  ought  to 
be.  It  contains  none  of  that  protrusion  and  multiplicity  of  utterly  unre- 
markable details  of  incident  and  feeling,  of  which  religious  literature  has 
presented  the  public  with  greatly  more  than  enough.  Mr  Dodds  has  acted 
too  much  on  his  own  good  sense,  and  too  truly  honoured  the  memory  of  his 
departed  friend,  to  fall  into  this  serious  error.  The  Memoir  is  succinct, 
written  with  simplicity,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling.  It  photographs  for 
us  a  man  of  a  very  excellent  stamp  of  character — of  robui-t  and  admirably 
trained  intellect,  far  above  the  average — of  deep  and  unaffected  spirituality, 
far  removed  from  pietistic  indolent  reflectiveness,  girt  up  rather  for  devoted 
continual  laboriousness  in  the  service  of  a  Christian  congregation.     The 
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sermons  are  truly  valuable  Christian  writings.  We  would  particularly 
specify  that  on  "  The  blood  of  the  Covenant,"  and  that  on  "  A  People  near 
to  God,"  as  remarkable  for  their  rich  and  accurate  presentation,  and  power- 
ful application,  of  great  gospel  truths.  Mr  Walker's  preaching  was  charac- 
terised very  eminently  by  its  searching  power,  as  this  volume  witnesses  ;  and 
his  deep  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  his  consciousness  of  power  in  pourtray- 
ing  it,  evidently  wrought  on  his  affection  as  a  pastor  in  constraining  him, 
as  by  a  gracious  necessity,  to  set  forth  the  fulness  and  riches  of  evangelicjil 
doctrine.  These  eighteen  sermons  fully  bear  out  Mr  Dodds's  estimate  of  his 
friend  as  a  preacher,  when  he  says  : — "  Mr  Walker's  pulpit  oratory  was  in- 
deed of  a  high  order.  His  discourses  uniformly  displayed  great  grasp  of 
mind,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  scriptural  truth,  and  intense  earnestness  of 
application.  He  was  at  once  a  highly  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  practical 
preacher.  To  great  fulness  and  breadth  of  doctrinal  statement,  he  added  a 
wonderful  searching  power."  We  trust  this  new  edition  will  have  a  large 
circulation. 

The  Lord's  Supper:  its  Significance,  Obligations,  and  Benefits.  A  new  edition, 
with  numerous  additions  and  improvements.  By  James  Griersont,  D.D., 
Errol.     Edinburgh  :  John  Maclaren. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition  of  a  valuable  and  instructive  book. 
Like  all  that  Dr  Grierson  has  written,  it  is  characterised  by  great  good  sense, 
incontrovertible  soundness  in  doctrine,  simplicity  and  directness  of  style, 
and  important  practical  applications  of  truth.  Without  entering  very  pro- 
foundly into  the  theology  or  the  doctrine  of  sacraments — which  perhaps 
might  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  general  purport  of  the  volume — the 
author  gives  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ordi- 
nance, the  obligation  of  observing  it,  the  preparation  necessary  for  its  ac- 
ceptable and  profitable  observance,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
observing  it  and  observing  it  frequently,  and  the  duties  which  its  observance 
entails.  These  topics  are  all  very  fully  and  very  intelligibly  discussed ;  the 
author  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  twofold  object  of  instructing  the  minds 
and  impressing  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  Accordingly,  the  volume  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  well-educated  young  communicants,  and  for  all  who, 
under  increase  of  spiritual  earnestness,  are  desirous  of  more  worthily  and 
beneficially  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Discourses  hy  tlie  late  Reverend  Duncan  Macnah,  Renfield  Free  Church, 
Glasgow.    Glasgow :  Thomas  Murray  &  Son.     1864. 

This  is  a  book  which  must  be  read,  and  read  again,  in  order  to  appreciate 
its  value  duly.  We  are  prepared  deliberately  to  say  that  we  have  not  for. 
many  a  day  read  anything  in  the  same  field  at  all  comparable  to  it,  either  in 
freshness  or  in  power.  Whoever  reads  these  discourses  will  see  what  a  glori- 
ous thing  the  good  old  Puritan  theology  is  in  the  hands  of  a  master  in  Israel, 
who  can  bring  the  light  of  a  lively  fancy  to  play  upon  the  large  deep  views  of 
divine  truth,  which  he  proclaims  with  wondrous  force  and  fire. 

And  yet  with  all  this  there  mingles  a  feeling  of  disappointment  with  our 
admiration  as  we  lay  aside  the  book.  There  are  not  lacking  abundant 
tokens  of  the  author's  learning,  his  habits  of  profound  thinking,  and  his  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  power  ;  but  many  of  the  discourses  can  be  regarded 
only  as  incomplete  productions,  and  scarcely  fair  specimens  of  the  preaching 
qualities  of  a  man,  some  of  whose  discourses  were  elaborated,  by  repeated  re- 
visals,  into  a  very  high  state  of  finish.  The  editor  furnishes  an  explanation 
which  partly  accounts  for  this  defect ;  but  we  may  be  forgiven  for  suspecting 
that  those  who  made  the  selection  of  discourses  for  the  volume  before  us  were 
desirous,  as  was  very  natural,  of  securing  discourses  in  a  series,  and  that  these 
having  been  written  in  the  course  of  ordinary  pulpit  preparation,  perhaps 
amid  the.interruptions  of  a  city  ministry,  had  never  been  put  into  that  form 
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which  his  own  fastidious  taste  would  have  desiderated  before  he  adventured 
on  sending  them  forth  to  the  world. 

The  volume  contains  a  series  of  twelve  discourses  upon  The  Temptation  of 
Christ,  another  series  of  eight  discourses  upon  The  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a 
selection  of  twelve  discourses  upon  miscellaneous  topics.  The  first  series  is 
particularly  chargeable  Avith  that  fragmentary  character  to  which  we  have 
alluded  above ;  and  yet  it  abounds  with  glorious  passages — subtle  doctrinal 
distinctions  mingling  with  practical  appeals,  sometimes  of  awful  power. 
We  have  to  thank  the  publishers  for  what  they  have  already  done,  and 
trust  that  they  will  do  yet  more,  in  the  way  of  perpetuating  the  influence  of 
*Mr  Macnab's  ministrations.  The  pulpit  of  Scotland  will  never  become 
powerless  so  long  as  it  possesses  preachers  like  the  author  of  these  sermons. 

Christ's  Presence  in  the  Gospel  History  (second  edition)  ;  with  additional 
chapter  on  the  Dogmatic  Element  in  UUmann's  "  Sinlessness  of  Jems'' 
Reprinted  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review.    By  the 
Eev.  Hugh  Martin,  A.M.,  Edinburgh.    John  Maclaren,  Edinburgh. 
In  announcing  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  we  consider  it  quite  super- 
fluous to  add  a  word  to  the  following  high  commendation  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  John  Duncan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  22d  Feb- 
ruary 1865 : — 

"  I  am  charmed  with  your  work  '  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Gospel  History. 
I  have  perused  it  with  intense  delight,  and  I  trust  not  without  profit,  which 
I  hope  will  be  increased  by  a  new  and  oft-repeated  perusal.  In  a  treatise  so 
suggestive,  there  are  of  course  some  thoughts  which  would  require  to  be 
more  thoroughly  pondered  before  they  be  either  received  or  rejected. 

"  I  think  its  republication  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present  time,  as 
leading  the  reader  at  once  to  the  centre  of  questions  which  at  present  engage 
the  eager,  and  in  some  cases  the  anxious  thoujihts  of  many  minds.  The 
attention  is  inimediately  directed  to,  and  steadily  fastened  on,  Emmanuel — 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father  who  hath  declared  him — teaching  '  by 
his  Word  and  Spirit  the  will  of  God  for  our  salvation.'  From  this  centre, 
light  and  life  are  seen  and  felt  to  radiate  in  every  direction.  The  Word 
given  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  harmonizing  with  the  life  communicated  by 
the  Spirit  in  conversion,  sanctification,  and  consolation,  which  he,  the  Spirit, 
applying  the  Word,  communicates,  maintains,  and  perfects  ; — the  continued 
presence  of  Christ  himself  with  his  Church  by  the  Word  and  Spirit ; — the 
indwelling  of  Christ  in  believers  and  their  indwelling  in  him,  by  his  Word 
and  Spirit,  and  their  consequent  conformation  and  conformity  to  him  ; — the 
baseless  rationalism  or  fanaticism  of  all  claims  to  spirituality  not  accordant 
with  and  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (of  Christ  by  his 
Spirit)  authoritatively  speaking  in  holy  scripture  ; — the  utter  incredibility  to 
any  one  who  knows  by  experience  what  it  is  '  to  believe  on  the  name  of  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  believing  to  have  life  by  his  name,'  that  this 
blissful  communion  could  be  enjoyed  through  a  medium  less  sure  and  perfect 
than  the  Word,  all  given  by  inspiration  of  God  :  these  and  similar  trains  of 
thought  are  beautifully  brought  out,  and  presented  in  a  way  fitted  to  promote 
soundness  in  the  faith,  i.e.  both  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness, 
and  the  godliness  which  is  according  to  doctrine." 

The  Bible  Manual :  an  Expository  and  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Books 
of  Scripture,  arranged  in  Chronological  order,  forming  a  Hand-Book 
of  Biblical  Education  for  the  use  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Students  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Translated  from  the  German  Work  edited  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr  T.  C.  Bakth  of  Calw,  Wurtemburg.  London :  James  Nisbet  & 
Co.  1865. 
Here  is  a  maiv.llous  book;  marvellous  for  comprehensiveness,  marvellous 

for  condensation,  and  marvellous  for  cheapness.    One  thousand  pages  of  close 
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print  for  twelve  shillings.  Among  the  many  attempts  at  producing  a  popular 
commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  we  know  none  in  all  respects  equal  to  this 
It  is  sound  and  evangelical,  without  being  sectional  or  controversial  ;  it  is 
learnedly-critical,  without  pretence ;  it  is  devout,  without  degenerating  into 
mawkish  moralising.  We  have  admired  the  simple  and  happy  way  in  which 
some  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  Scripture  have  been  elucidated,  with- 
out perplexing  the  reader  with  a  multitude  of  conflicting  interpretations  ; 
and  not  less  have  we  been  struck  with  the  practical  strain  of  the  whole  com- 
mentary, in  which  history,  prophecy,  psalm,  and  doctrine  are  allowed  to  teach 
their  own  lessons,  these  springing  naturally  out  of  the  text,  instead  of  being 
obtrusively  tagged  to  it  in  the  shape  of  "  reflections,"  or  "  practical  observa- 
tions." We  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  the  parties  for  whom  it  is  speciall 
designed. 

An  Enlarged  and  Uludrated  Edition  of  Dr  Webster^ a  Complete  Dictionary 
of  {he  English  Language.  Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  Chauncey 
A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Yale 
College,  and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Meta- 
physics in  Yale  College.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London .  Bell  and  Daldy, 
Fleet  Street.     1865. 

Dr  Webster's  Dictionary  will  always  hold  a  high  place  as  a  standard 
work ;  and  in  the  present  edition  we  have  every  assurance  of  its  improve- 
ment and  adaptation  to  the  present  day  in  the  editorship  of  Drs  Goodrich 
and  Porter.  It  is  in  many  respects  worthy  of  public  reception.  Besides  the 
numerous  illustrations  which  embellish  it,  we  cannot  refrain  from  marking 
one  important  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  most,  if  not  all,  the  diction- 
aries in  common  use  ;  we  refer  to  the  synonymes  which  it  supplies.  What 
we  want  in  consulting  an  English  dictionary  is  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  but  all  the  analogous  expressions  which  are  generally 
in  use. 

Take  the  word  cheerful,  for  example.  If  we  turn  np  Johnson,  Walker 
Craig,  or  any  of  our  ordinary  dictionaries,  we  are  informed  it  signifies  ''  gay, 
full  of  animation,  lively,  full  of  pleasant  and  tranquil  delight."  Of  course, 
we  knew  all  this  before  ;  but  we  wish  to  vary  the  expression,  or  to  find  one 
more  suitable  to  our  purpose,  and  none  of  these  will  answer.  Crabbe  will 
give  you  synonymes,  but,  mark  you,  those  only  which  vary  in  their  significa- 
tions ;  he  disdains  to  mention  those  which  are  identical  in  meaning,  or  to 
give  you  a  choice  of  vocables.  Roget  is  excellent  help  in  his  own  way;  but 
It  may  take  you  ten  minutes,  with  the  aid  of  an  index,  to  discover  the  exact 
word  you  want.  But  turn  up  cheerful  in  tiiis  work,  and  you  obtain  first  a 
full  exposition,  and  then  you  have  a  choice  selection  of  synonymous  terms  : — 
"  Lively,  animated,  gay,  joyful,  lightsome,  cheerful,  blithe,  airy,  sprightly, 
jocund,  jolly."  Again,  if  you  wish  to  vary  the  term  cold,  it  will  go  hard  if 
you  cannot  fit  yourself  out  of  this  boxful  of  synonymes  : — "  Gelid,  bleak, 
frigid,  chill,  indifferent,  unconcerned,  spiritless,  reserved,  coy."  Further, 
if  you  desire  to  know  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning  in  svnonymous  words,  such 
as  "  compunction,  remorse,  contrition,"  here  it  is  ready  to  hand.  "  Retnorse 
is  anguish  of  soul  under  a  sense  of  guilt  and  dread  of  punishment.  Compunc- 
tion is  the  pain  occasioned  by  a  wounded  and  awakened  conscience.  Neither 
of  them  implies  true  contrition,  which  denotes  the  protracted  and  severe 
sorrow  appropriate  to  one  who  has  been  in  a  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness.  We 
speak  of  the  gnawings  of  remorse,  of  compunction  at  the  remenibrance  of 
some  act  of  transgression,  of  deep  contrition  in  view  of  our  past  lives."  Which 
is  not  only  good  etymology,  but  good  theology  to  boot. 
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The  following  works  are  too  important  to  be  dismissed  with 
a  passing  notice  ;  we  must  reserve  them  for  more  elaborate 
treatment : — • 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D  , 
&c.    By  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,   Esq.,  B.A.,  &c.     Second  Edition. 
London  :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder.     1865. 
A  work  of  rare  attraction  and  absorbing  interest. 


TTie  Works  of  Michael  Bruce.     Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  B.  Grosart,  Kinross.    Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.    1865. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  efforts  made  by  Mr  Grosart, 
the  Puritan  Paladin  of  our  day,  to  vindicate  the  fame  and  redress  the  wrongs 
of  departed  worth. 

NichoVs  Series  of  Commentaries.  Airay  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  ; 
Cartwright  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ;  King  on  Jonah  ;  and  Rain- 
olds  on  Obadiah  and  Haggai. 

NichoVs  Series  of  Standard  Divines — Puritan  Period.     Works  of  Thomas 
Clarkson,  B.  D,     Two  vols. 

A  twofold  issue  of  Puritan  works,  rich  in  matter,  valuable  to  every 
minister,  and  fitted  not  only  to  preserve  the  dying  letter,  but  to  propagate 
the  undying  spirit  of  Puritan  theology. 

Cathedra  Petri.  A  Political' History  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarchate. 
Books  xii.  and  xiii.  By  Thomas  Greenwood,  Barrister-at-Law.  London : 
William  Macintosh.     1865. 

One  of  the  most  learned,  thorough,  and  impartial  histories  of  Romanism, 
in  its  political  relations,  that  has  been  presented  to  the  public.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  author  proposes,  during  the  present  year,  to  bring  down 
the  history  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 


A  Year  at  the  Shore.    By  Philip  Henrt  Gosse,  P.RS.    A.  Strahan.    1865. 

We  must  take  this  beautiful  volume  down  with  us  to  the  shore,  where 
alone  it  can  be  estimated  and  enjoyed. 


Personal  Names  in  the  Bible  Interpreted  and  Illustrated.  By  W.  F.  Wil- 
kinson, M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Werburgh's,  Derby,  Joint  Editor  of  Webster 
and  Wilkinson's  Greek  Testament.     London  :  A.  Strahan.     1865. 


Lectures  on  Great  Men.  By  the  late  Frederick  Myers,  M.  A ,  Incumbent  of 
St  John's,  Keswick.  Fifth  Edition.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1865. 


Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Dunlop  Paxton,  Free  Church,  Mussel- 
burgh. With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie, 
D.D.,  LL.D.     Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Elliot.     1865. 

A  judicious  selection  from  the  remains  of  "  a  workman  that  needed  not 
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to  be  ashamed,"  whose  brief  but  brilliant  and  active  career,  here  sketched, 
will  doubtless  induce  many  to  procure  the  volume. 


The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     By  James  Morgan,  D.D.,  Bel- 
fast.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1865. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  stores  of  our  practical  divinity,  which  has 
come  into  our  hands  just  as  we  are  going  to  press. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
EVANGELICAL  REVIEW. 


JULY  1865. 


Art.  I. — Anschar,  the  Apostle  of  the  North. 

1.  Scriptores  rerum  Danicarum  medii  cem.     Ilafniae.     1772-1834. 

2.  KirchengeschicMe  von  Ddnemark  und  Nortcegen  ( Church  History  oj  Den 

mark  and  Norway).     By  F,  Munter.     Leipzig,     1823-33. 

3.  Svenska  Kyrkans  Historia  {History  of  the  Swedish   Church).     By  H. 

Reutebdahl.     Lund.     1838-50. 

4.  St  Anschar.     By  E.  C.  Kruse.     Altona.     1823. 

5.  Historische  Forschungen   und    Darstellungen :    Lehensbeschreibung  des 

Erzhischofs  Ansgar,  kritisch  bearbeidet  {Historical  liesearches  and 
Delineations :  Biography  of  Archbishop  Ansgar,  critically  treated). 
By  G.  H.  Klippel.     Bremen.     1865. 

ON  the  3d  of  February  last,  a  thousand  years  had  passed 
away  since  the  demise  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  and 
greatest  missionaries  of  the  middle  ages.  That  day  in  865 
witnessed,  at  Bremen,  the  departing  moments  of  Anschar, 
the  illustrious  apostle  of  Scandinavia,  who  then  terminated 
a  life  of  heroic  Christian  labour  by  a  happy  and  triumphant 
Christian  death.  Throughout  northern  Germany,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  event  has  been,  we 
are  told,  recently,  in  various  appropriate  forms,  commemo- 
rated ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  fact,  for 
the  world  is  too  seldom  prone  to  pay  becoming  reverence  to 
the  memories  of  the  truly  great  and  noble,  and  its  hero- 
worship  is  very  frequently  of  a  degrading  instead  of  an  ele- 
vating kind.  Anschar,  no  doubt,  has  been  rather  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Loved  and  admired  during  his 
life  by  his  Christian  compeers,  his  name  has  been  treasured 
like  a  household  word,  through  ten  successive  centuries,  in 
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the  hearts,  generation  after  generation,  of  those  northern 
races,  whose  forefathers  he  freed  from  Paganism,  and  brought 
to  Christ.     Yet  it  is  always  refreshing  to  meet  with  renewed 
exhibitions  of  fervent  gratitude  to  a  distinguished  benefactor, 
and  doubly    refreshing  when    such    gratitude   assumes   a 
national  and  wide-spread  shape.     Well  may  the  northern 
Germans  and  their  Scandinavian  neighbours  embrace  every 
suitable  opportunity  of  shewing  honour  to  the  devoted  monk 
of  Corbie,  who  first   proclaimed   to  their  savage  heathen 
ancestors  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  !     It  was  he  who 
bore  the  flaming  torch  of  the  Gospel  into  the  deep,  dark, 
spiritual  night  of  those  boreal  regions,  and  irradiated  them 
with  the  imperishable  lustre  of  the  word  of  God.     Preacher 
of  Christianity,  and  pioneer  of  civilisation,  to  Ms  efforts, 
under  the  divine  providence,  is  mainly  owing  the  momen- 
tous and  most  beneficent  revolution  which,  ten  centuries 
ago,  commenced  its  wonderful  work  of  moral  and  social 
transformation  in  the  countries  already  named.     But  while 
the  North  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians  are,  of  course, 
specially  interested  in  all  that  appertains  to  Anschar,  and 
while  they  have  the  best  and  truest  reason  for  reverentially 
commemorating  his  decease,  we  are  bound  to  remember  that 
men  like  the  northern  apostle  bequeath  a  common  precious 
legacy, — the  legacy  of.  Christian  heroism,  of  unwearied,  un- 
daunted spiritual  effort, — to  each  branch  of  the  universal 
church.     Their  memory  is  endowed  with  world-wide  as  well 
as  perennial  fragrance  ;  and  whatever  they  have  been  privi- 
leged to  accomplish  in  the  Christianisation  of  any  one  people, 
is,  or  should  be,  acknowledged  with  befitting  thankfulness 
by  the  whole  body  of  believers,  independent  of  party  or  of 
national  distinctions.     Prompted  by  this  feeling,  we  propose 
dedicating  a  few  pages  to  the  survey  of  Anschar's  remarkable 
career,  and  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  services  which  he 
rendered,  in  his  day  and  generation,  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Out  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  we  have  long  felt,  there 
is  too  little  known  about  the  personage  who  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  paper.     In  England,  his  name  has  been 
heard  of,  and  that  is  really,  in  most  cases,  all ;  except  among 
those  whose  profession  or  tastes  induce  them  to  become 
earnest  students  of  ecclesiastical  history.     And  yet,  in  the 
biography  of  Anschar,  there  is  much  to  attract  and  interest 
even  the  general  inquirer.     It  unfolds  itself  before  him,  an 
episode  rich  with  strange  fascination,  in  that  memorable  era, 
when  the  empire  of  the  west  was  partially  restored  in  the 
Pranko-Germanic  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  and  when, 
from  the  colossal  debris  of  the  vast  territories  once  ruled  by 
Rome's  iron  sceptre,  but  then  shattered  into  fragments,  was 
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being  slowly  bodied  forth  the  entire  system  of  our  modern 
Europe.  Original  and  powerful  as  was  Anschar's  individu- 
ality, it  was  largely  wrought  upon  by  the  spirit  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived ;  and  to  appreciate  him  aright,  we  must 
comprehend  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  environment. 
His  place  in  middle-age  church  historj^  however,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  missionary  labour  he  accomplished,  con- 
stitute the  chief  sources  of  interest  in  our  contemplation  of 
his  character  and  work.  Singularly  free  from  the  besetting 
errors  of  his  era,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  might  injuriously 
affect  the  grand  object  of  his  public  life  ;  of  pure  and  stain- 
less morals,  accompanied  by  the  intensest  spirituality  of 
mind  ;  and,  above  all,  burning  with  Paul-like  ardour  for  the 
conversion  of  perishing  sinners,  the  destruction  of  Satan's 
sway,  and  the  furtherance  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  the 
nations, — he  stands  before  our  view,  amid  the  chaos  of 
mediaeval  politics  and  the  storm  of  media3val  battles,  a  serene 
and  stately  hero-figure,  intent  only  on  the  one  thing  need- 
ful (for  to  him  they  were  both  as  one),  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul,  and  the  rescue,  from  endless  doom,  of  the  immortal 
souls  of  others. 

The  earliest  and  most  important  life  of  Anschar,  the  chief 
foundation,  indeed,  of  all  the  subsequent  biographies,  is  that 
which,  shortly  after  his  decease,  was  penned  by  Eimbert,  his 
attached  disciple  and  successor  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Bremen.  Although  partaking  too  much  of  the  character  of 
indiscriminate  eulogy, — a  blemish  invariably  attaching  to 
similar  works  of  the  period, — its  statements  of  facts  may  be 
safely  relied  on,  as  the  testimony  of  a  truthful  eye-witness 
to  many  of  the  incidents  recorded.  The  author  was  Anschar's 
bosom  friend  and  frequent  companion,  and  if  he  sometimes 
indulges  in  unduly  laudatory  language  when  describing  his 
illustrious  master's  words  and  actions,  it  is  evident  that  such 
is  not  the  .expression  of  mere  formal  panegyric,  but  the 
tribute  of  an  admiring  and  sincerely  grateful  heart.  Two 
hundred  years  after  Anschar's  death,  the  monk  Gualdo,  of 
Old  Corvey,  composed  a  metrical  version  of  this  biography 
of  Eimbert's,  true  in  the  main  to  the  original,  yet  sadly  de- 
faced by  unsuitable  images  and  far-fetched  comparisons. 
Of  far  greater  value  was  the  well-known  subsequent  work  on 
northern  ecclesiastical  history,  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  canon 
of  the  cathedral  in  that  town,  who  had  access  to  other  sources 
of  information  besides  the  life  by  Eimbert,  and  who  there- 
fore either  corroborates  or  supplements  the  details  previously 
given  by  Anschar's  biographer  and  friend.  Writers  of  a  still 
later  date,  such  as  Helmold,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  the 
abbot  Albert  of  Stade,  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  throwing. 
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in  their  various  historical  compilations,  valuable  side-lights 
on  what  was  already  known  concerning  the  life  and  character 
of  the  great  Scandinavian  missionary.  In  modern  times, 
many  works  have  been  published  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
refer  to  him.  Apart  from  the  list  of  books  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  article,  those  of  Lambek,  Staphorst, 
Pontoppidan,  Wedekind,  Dahlmann,  and  Kraft,  may  be  in- 
dicated as  specially  worthy  of  notice.  Neander,  in  his  "  Kir- 
chengeschichte,"  adverts  at  some  length  to  Anschar,  and 
sums  up  the  leading  events  of  his  career  in  a  perspicuous 
and  interesting  manner.  Of  the  two  monographs  which 
conclude  the  prefixed  list,  Kruse's  and  Klippel's,  the  former 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit ;  it  contains  ample  mate- 
rials, but  they  are  very  ill-arranged,  and  the  book  is  sadly 
marred  by  the  semi-rationalistic  tone  too  obvious  in  certain 
passages.  Decidedly  the  best  monograph  on  the  subject  is 
the  treatise  by  Klippel,  written  in  the  spirit  of  true  and  im- 
partial criticism  so  essential  to  works  of  the  kind,  and  addi- 
tionally welcome  on  account  of  its  containing  copious  extracts 
from  the  life  of  Anschar  by  Eimbert,  which  is  comparatively 
inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  In  the  succeeding  pages 
we  shall  mainly  follow  the  guidance  of  Klippel,  while  avail- 
ing ourselves  also  of  other  sources  of  information,  should 
this  seem  to  us  desirable. 

Anschar,  or  Ansgar  (for  the  name  occurs  in  both  forms  in 
the  old  manuscripts),  was  born  on  the  8th  September  801. 
Neither  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  the  name  of  his  father, 
do  we  know  with  certainty ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
first  saw  the  light  at  no  great  distance  from  the  monastery 
of  Corbie.,  into  which  he  subsequently  entered, — and  that  his 
father  belonged  to  a  distinguished  Frankish  family,  was  one 
of  the  sovereign's  vassals,  and  closely  connected  with  the 
imperial  court.  His  mother,  it  is  certain,  was  a  woman  of 
profound  piety,  and  possessing  the  usual  culture  of  the  age 
— qualities,  especially  the  first,  which  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced upon  her  son  a  salutary  impression,  even  in  his  earliest 
boyhood,  and  which  left  enduring  traces  in  his  character 
throughout  all  his  after  life.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  her  by  death,  and  his  sorrow,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  of  the  most  poignant  description.  This  melan- 
choly event,  however,  proved  decisive  of  his  entire  future. 
His  father,  prevented  by  worldly  avocations  from  undertak- 
ing the  task  of  educating  his  son,  sent  him  for  that  purpose 
to  the  cloister  of  Corbie,  near  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  a  religious 
house  founded  in  665  by  Bathilda,  the  wife  of  King  Clovis  II., 
and  inhabited  by  Benedictine  monks.  The  monastery  of 
Corbie  bore  a  famous  name  as  an  institute  for  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  youth,  and  the  training  of  religious  teachers.  The 
children  of  the  noblest  Frankish  families  were  sent  thither 
to  be  prepared  for  the  service  of  Church  and  State.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  principle  of  tlie  Benedictine 
order,  which  encouraged,  besides  the  usual  rites  of  devotion, 
the  study  of  the  languages  and  sciences,  and  active  employ- 
ment in  many  various  forms,  its  members  and  pupils  were 
allowed  a  freer  intercourse  with  the  world  than  was  usual  in 
the  case  of  the  other  monkish  orders,  and  thereby  acquired 
the  species  of  culture  which  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  they 
should  possess,  as  the  future  preachers  of  Christianity,  and 
destined  to  mix  with  kings  and  nobles  as  well  as  with  the 
rude  and.  uneducated  masses.  In  his  new  cloistral  home  at 
Corbie,  a  world  before  undreamed-of  dawned  upon  the  soul 
of  the  nervous,  visionary,  richly-gifted  boy.  He  surrendered 
himself  with  ardour  to  his  studies,  which  were  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  younger  monks  of  the 
place,  and  made  rapid  advance  in  each  branch  of  learning. 
Nor  was  his  spiritual  progress  less  remarkable.  Almost 
from  infancy  Anschar  was  devoted  to  the  things  of  God. 
Emerging  out  of  boyhood  into  youthhood,  this  childish  de- 
votion ever  deepened  and  increased.  Intense  aspirations 
after  a  holy  life,  after  unwearied  labour  in  the  Redeemer's 
cause,  and  after  the  crowning  blessedness  of  heaven, — such 
yearning  desires  formed  the  very  sustenance  of  his  spirit ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  wonderful,  in  these  circumstances,  to  find 
him,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  assuming,  by  permission 
of  his  superiors,  the  vow  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  number  of  the  monks.  After  this  step  was 
taken,  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  his  studies  with  even 
greater  zeal  and  energy  than  before. 

Paschasius  Eadbert,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
period,  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  teachers  in  the 
cloister  school  of  Corbie,  and  to  his  instructions  Anschar 
was  indebted  for  much  of  the  literary  and  theological  cul- 
ture he  possessed.  With  the  abbot  of  the  monastery,  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  many  excellencies 
of  character,  he  also  became  a  special  favourite.  Abbot 
Adalhard  was  the  son  of  the  powerful  Count  Bernhard, 
brother  of  King  Pepin,  and  had  spent  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  life  as  a  member  of  the  royal  family  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne ;  then,  forsaking  the  world,  he  had  entered  the 
cloister  of  Corbie,  where,  on  the  death  of  its  superior,  he 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  where  he  presided,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  that  important  of&ce,  over  the  institution 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  Under  the  teaching  of  Paschasius 
and  the  guidance  of  Adalhard,  two  years  passed  away,  for 
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the  boy-monk,  in  quiet  and  earnest  labour,  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  gave  him  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  and 
awakened  all  the  slumbering  fountains  of  emotion  within  his 
bosom.  This  'was  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year 
814.  Peculiar  circumstances  contributed  to  intensify  the 
impression  which  the  decease  of  the  great  emperor  produced 
upon  Anschar's  spirit,  so  that,  spending  entire  days  and 
nights  in  prayer,  fasts,  and  vigils,  he  began  to  believe  that 
the  time  of  his  own  departure  was  at  hand,  and  what  occu- 
pied his  soul  in  his  waking  moments,  overmastered  it  likewise 
in  the  silent  hours  of  slumber.  Among  the  dreams*  which 
his  excited  imagination  summoned  forth  in  this  season  of 
trouble,  there  was  one  which  he  never  could  forget,  and 
which  in  later  years  he  used  frequently  to  relate  to  his 
friends.  It  is  too  characteristic  of  Anschar  to  be  omitted  in 
the  present  narrative.  Eimbert  minutely  describes  it,  but 
we  can  only  mention  its  leading  features.  On  the  eve  of 
Whitsuntide,  it  seemed  to  the  youthful  monk,  while  he  lay 
buried  in  profound  slumber,  as  if  he  were  suddenly  called  to 
die.  Wrestling  with  the  last  foe  in  mortal  agony,  he  suppli- 
cated leave  for  deliverance,  but,  notwithstanding  his  fervent 
prayers,  the  soul  was  separated  from  the  body,  and  he  felt 
as  if  the  latter  were  clothed  with  a  new  corporeal  frame,  in 
which  it  experienced  freedom  from  every  earthly  care  and 
sorrow.  Metamorphosed  thus,  he  was  transported  to  the 
celestial  regions,  where  the  hosts  of  the  blessed,  in  a  won- 
drous all-pervading  splendour,  composed  of  the  clearest 
lustre  and  the  fairest  hues,  eternally  celebrate  the  praises  of 
Jehovah.  Thereafter  he  approached  the  seats  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders,  and  the  throne  of  the  omnipotent  God. 
Here  it  was  the  source  of  light,  from  which  the  saints  and 
the  angels  draw  their  inexhaustible  supplies,  that  chiefly 
absorbed  his  adoring  reverence ;  and  he  gave  the  following 
account  of  what  he  witnessed :  "All  the  ranks  of  the  heavenly 
host,  standing  around  in  rapture,  drew  joy  from  this  central 
fountain.  The  light  was  immeasurable,  so  that  I  could  trace 
neither  beginning  nor  end  to  it.  And  although  I  could  see 
far  and  near,  yet  I  could  not  discern  what  was  embraced 
within  that  immeasurable  radiance.  I  saw  nothing  but  its 
outward  shining,  yet  I  believed  that  He  was  there,  of  whom 
St  Peter  says,  that  even  the  angels  desire  to  behold  Him. 

*  Like  the  Swedish  St  Birgitta,  as  indicated  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Review,  and,  indeed,  in  common  with  some  of  the  most  famous  men  and  women 
of  the  middle  ages,  Anschar  possessed,  in  large  measure,  the  visionary  tend- 
ency which  always  co-exists,  more  or  less,  with  such  an  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment as  his.  Between  Birgitta's  and  Anschar's  visions  there  is,  however,  the 
important  difference,  that  hers  wore  beheld  in  waking  trances,  while  his  were 
literally  dreams. 
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He  himself  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  all,  and  all  around 
Him  were  in  Him.  He  encompassed  them  from  without, 
and  supplying  their  want,  inspired  and  guided  them  from 
within.  In  every  direction  alike  He  was  all.  There  was 
neither  sun  nor  moon  to  give  light  there,  nor  any  appear- 
ance of  heaven  or  earth.  But  the  brightness  of  the  trans- 
parent ether  was  such,  that  instead  of  being  in  the  least 
oppressive,  it  refreshed  the  eye,  satisfying  the  souls  of  all 
with  unutterable  gladness.  And  from  the  midst  of  that  im- 
measurable splendour,  I  heard  a  celestial  voice  exclaiming, 
*  Go,  and  again  return  to  me,  wearing  the  martyr's  crown.'" 
"In  the  vision,"  says  Neander,  "which  beamed  forth  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness  in  this  symbolical  re- 
presentation, we  see  disclosed  the  inmost  longings  of  his 
soul.  We  may  presume  that  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of 
the  labours  of  missionaries  among  the  German  tribes,  had 
awakened  in  him  an  irrepressible  desire  of  preaching  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen,  with  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
even  life  itself  in  his  Master's  cause."  Keeping  such  an  end 
in  constant  view,  he  returned  with  redoubled  ardour  to  his 
studies,  and  ere  long  the  zealous  pupil  became  an  equally 
zealous  teacher.  For  so  high  was  the  opinion  entertained 
of  him  by  his  superiors  in  the  monastery,  that  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  appointed  instructor  and 
superintendent  of  the  lower  division  of  the  cloister  school. 

Our  chief  object  being  to  describe  the  special  work  of 
Anschar  as  a  missionary,  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the 
portion  of  his  life  which  intervened  between  his  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  instructor  in  Corbie,  and  the  commencement 
of  his  evangelistic  labours  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Abbot  Adalhard,  and  Ludwig,  surnamed 
the  Pious,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne, — ^who, 
although  utterly  destitute  of  his  father's  commanding  genius, 
and  a  weak  and  unfortunate  ruler,  was  still  sincere  in  his 
desires  to  assist  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  Church, 
— a  monastic  house,  in  connection  with  the  similar  establish- 
ment at  Corbie,  was  founded,  after  an  abortive  attempt  in 
another  part  of  Germany,  near  Hoxter,  on  the  Weser,  in 
822,  and  received,  from  the  nature  of  its  origin,  the  name  of 
Corvey,  or,  properly.  New  Corvey,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
parent  institution.  Transferred  to  this  New  Corvey,  along 
with  some  of  his  brother  monks,  Anschar  was  appointed  by 
Adalhard  to  the  direction  of  the  conventual  school,  which  in 
a  short  time  wonderfully  prospered  under  his  unwearied 
superintendence.  Neither  did  he  rest  satisfied  with  the 
zealous  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher ;  he  also  collected 
the  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors,  and  thus  founded  a 
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library  of  great  value,  in  which  many  precious  remains  of 
the  old  Roman  literature  were  preserved  through  succeeding 
centuries.*  Not  content  with  these  labours,  he  likewise 
preached  regularly  to  the  people — a  suitable  preparation  for 
his  later  work  among  pagan  tribes.  Meanwhile,  his  venerated 
friend  and  father,  Adalhard,  began  to  feel  his  bodily  strength 
decay,  and,  anticipating  the  rapid  approach  of  death,  re- 
turned to  Old  Corbie,  where  he  breathed  his  last  in  January 
826,  Anschar,  impelled  by  reverence  and  affection,  accom- 
panied him  to  France,  and  was  present  during  his  departing 
moments.  The  monks  elected  Wala,  Adalhard's  brother,  as 
their  new  abbot ;  and  the  choice  was  approved  by  Anschar, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  Saxony.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  him,  in  the  June  of  826,  among  Wala's 
followers  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  in  Ingelheim,  where, 
contrary  to  expectation,  there  was  presented  to  him  the 
long-looked-for  opportunity  of  declaring  Christ's  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  and  entering  on  that  grand  missionary  career 
which  was  destined  to  immortalise  his  name. 

Shortly  previous  to  this  date,  a  way  had  opened  up,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  for  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  or,  at  least,  in  the  continental  portion 
of  the  Danish  territories.  Certain  disputes  having  arisen 
there  concerning  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Crown,  the 
good  offices  of  the  Emperor  were  solicited  by  Harold,  a  prince 
of  Jutland,  in  behalf  of  his  claims  to  royal  dignity.  Lud- 
wig,  ever  intent  on  the  furtherance  of  the  Church's  cause, 
sent,  in  822,  an  ambassador  to  Denmark,  and  not  merely 
gave  Harold  the  support  he  craved,  but  took  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  among  the  Danes.  Ebbo, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  Halitgar,  bishop  of  Cambray, 
were  entrusted  with  this  important  work,  and  laboured  for 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danish  sovereign's 
court,  although  their  evangelistic  efforts  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  much  success.  In  826,  Harold  was  again 
driven  by  rival  aspirants  from  his  throne,  and  had  once 
more  recourse  to  Ludwig  for  assistance.  The  emperor  pro- 
mised it,  on  condition  that  the  Danish  king  finally  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  to  which  the  latter  assented,  and  was  bap- 
tized at  Ingelheim  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  and  his  nobles.  Political  motives,  instead 
of  heartfelt  conviction,  certainly  appear  to  have  mainly 
prompted  Harold's  compliance  with  Ludwig's  request ;  and 

*  It  is  intferesting,  for  example,  to  know  that  this  library  possessed  the  only 
existing  Codex  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Angelo 
Arcombald,  Leo  the  Tentli's  treasurer,  found  the  MS.  at  Corvey,  carried  it 
with  him  to  Italy,  and  received  for  it  from  the  Pope  a  present  of  600  florins. 
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perhaps  it  was  some  consciousness  of  this  fact  which  in- 
duced the  pious  son  of  Charlemagne  to  provide  the  new  con- 
vert with  a  missionary  companion,  who  should  not  only 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  but  fully  instruct  and 
confirm  the  baptized  monarch  in  his  faith.  The  duties  con- 
nected with  such  a  post  were  of  no  common  delicacy  and 
danger ;  and,  since  Ebbo  signified  his  unwillingness  to  return 
to  Denmark,  Ludwig  deemed  it  best  to  take  the  advice  of 
his  council  on  this  all-important  subject.  Then  it  was  that 
Abbot  Wala  of  Corbie  mentioned  the  name  of  Anschar.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  Anschar  grasped  eagerly  at 
the  proposal.  When  the  emperor  asked  him  whether  he 
was  willing,  for  God's  glory,  to  accompany  King  Harold  to 
Denmark,  he  replied  at  once  that  he  was  both  willing  and 
anxious  to  go.  The  necessary  preparations  were  rapidly 
made  for  his  departure;  and,  along  with  another  monk, 
Autbert — who  alone  had  volunteered  to  attend  him— he  set 
sail  with  Harold  for  the  Danish  dominions,  where  they  landed 
late  in  the  autumn  of  826. 

At  the  present  stage  of  our  narrative  we  may  pause  for  a 
little,  in  order  to  contemplate' the  true  character  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  awaited  the  heroic  Anschar- in  the  prosecution 
of  his  arduous  and  noble  work.  These  difficulties  were  of 
the  most  trying  character.  In  the  first  place  may  be  indi- 
cated the  essential  distinction  between  the  heathenism  of 
northern  and  that  of  southern  Europe,  or  rather,  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  hold  which  each  respectively  possessed 
upon  the  hearts  of  its  adherents.  Among  the  southern 
populations  their  idolatrous  creed  had  largely  degenerated 
into  a  hollow  and  distrusted  formula.  The  lines  of  that 
great  Latin  poet,  whose  writings  present  so  appalling  a. 
picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  Eome  in  the  age  of  the 
Csesars,  are  familiar  to  every  scholar  :— 

-  "  Esse  aliquos  Manes  et  subterranea  regna 
Et  contum  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
Atque  una  transire  vadum  tot  millia  cymba, 
Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  sRre  lavantur."* 

Making  ample  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  pro- 
fessed satirist,  there  is  small  doubt  that  we  find  in  his  words 
the  expression  of  a  well-known  fact, — a  fact  applicable  to  the 
Dii  celestes  as  well  as  the  Dii  inferni, — and  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  of  contemporaneous  antiquity.  When  the 
Cross  was  first  proclaimed  to  men,  the  Pagan  creed  of  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  had  lost  much  of  its  former  power,  at 
least  in  moulding  and  influencing  the  minds  of  its  votaries  ; 

♦   Juvenal,  Sat.  ii.  line  149. 
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for  practical  purposes  it  was  comparatively  effete;  and, 
while  disbelieved  by  the  philosophers,  it  often  exercised  on 
the  crowd  an  influence  as  slight  as  that  which  the  fairy 
fables  of  our  own  infancy  exert  upon  the  ripened  manhood 
of  our  after  years.  Without  question,  even  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  struggle  was  both  fierce  and  prolonged  ;  yet  to 
the  fact  we  have  just  stated  must  be  attributed  very  con- 
siderable importance,  as  modifying  the  opposition  encoun- 
tered in  the  south  of  Europe  by  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
faith.  Now,  in  the  north,  all  was  widely  different.  Scan- 
dinavian Paganism — one  of  the  most  imposing  systems  of 
mythology  that  ever  existed  among  any  people,  and  even 
still  impressing  the  student  with  a  sense  of  compact  and 
colossal  vastness  that  is  well-nigh  overwhelming — bore,  at 
all  events  among  the  masses,  no  trace  of  decay,  no  stamp 
of  incipient  dissolution  ;  it  was,  during  the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  epoch  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries,  a 
living  and  vigorous  belief  in  the  hearts  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians. In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  there  was 
as  yet  deep  reverence  paid  to  the  deities  whose  character 
and  deeds  form  the  groundwork  of  the  gigantic  myths  of  the 
Edda ;  Valhalla  was  still,  in  fancy,  the  undisturbed  abode 
of  the  shining  Aser  and  Asynier,  the  gods  and  goddesses 
whom  our  forefathers  alike  blindly  and  zealously  adored  ; 
Thor  still  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  led,  supreme  lord 
of  the  destinies  of  battle,  the  hosts  of  the  brave  to  victory. 
There  was  a  certain  pith  and  substance  in  the  northern 
pagan  creed  that  marked  it  as  something,  in  this  respect, 
distinct  from  the  weaker  and  less  masculine  heathenism  of 
the  southern  nations  ;  even  now-a-days,  when  studied  in  the 
light  of  a  mere  antiquarian  curiosity,  it  seems  instinct  with 
the  breath  of  indomitable  Valour,  that  is  in  reality  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  Scandinavian  race.  Much  more  so,  then, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  an  actual  and  vitalising  energy  in 
the  souls  of  thousands,  when  its  tendrils  were  interwoven 
with  the  entire  fabric  of  Scandinavian  existence,  and  when 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Lofoden  Isles,  but  one  religion  pre- 
vailed— a  religion  that  had  supplanted  the  earlier  and 
.  simpler  rites  of  the  Celtic  and  Finnish  tribes — the  creed  of 
the  Scythian  Odin.  The  conflict  between  the  latter  super- 
stition and  the  influences  of  a  purer  faith,  was  therefore  in 
its  progress  tedious,  and  in  its  nature  unprecedentedly 
severe. 

Yet,  however  sublime,  when  contemplated  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  may  seem  the  myths  of  the  northern  Eddas, 
we  cannot,  as  Christians,  forget  that  they  were  a  full-formed 
embodiment  of  the  idolatrous  principle,  and  that  all  idolatry 
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is  not  merely  in  itself  both  God-dishonouring  and  soul- 
debasing,  but  that  it  likewise  brings  innumerable  other  evils 
in  its  train.  The  besetting  sin  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
creed  was  the  savage  and  blood-thirsty  lesson  it  inculcated  ; 
a  lesson  so  thoroughly  reduced  to  practice  by  its  adherents, 
that  the  whole  extensive  Saga-literature  reads  like  a  fearful 
comment  on  the  psalmist's  suggestive  words,  "  The  dark 
places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty." 
To  the  believer's  eye,  the  Titan  groups  of  the  northern 
religion  are  only  a  series  of  abhorrent  phantoms,  seen 
through  the  hot  and  reeking  mist  of  human  gore.  Other 
minor,  yet  great,  evils  we  shall  not  mention,  such  as  con- 
cubinage and  slavery,  for  these  things  were  concomitants  of 
the  southern  paganism  as  well ;  although,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Norsemen  be  it  recorded,  that  their  manners  never 
descended  to  the  foul  depth  of  shameless  profligacy  which 
was  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  in  the  boasted  days 
of  Greek  and  Roman  refinement.  But  the  cry  of  the  Odinic 
superstition,  and  the  cry  of  its  deluded  votaries,  was  "Blood," 
and  for  ever  "  Blood."  The  clash  of  sword  and  buckler  was 
the  sweetest  music  in  the  ear  of  the  Scandinavian  warrior, 
next  to  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  on  the  battle- 
field. His  faith  glorified  the  most  savage  passions  of 
humanity ;  it  was  the  very  deification  of  remorseless  and 
ravenous  revenge.  The  fabled  Mars  of  the  southern  nations 
shewed  like  a  poor  and  pallid  figure  beside  the  slaughter- 
loving  northern  Odin.  To  slay  his  foes  was,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  the  chief  duty  and  highest 
pleasure  of  existence ;  while'  to  fall  surrounded  by  hills  of 
carnage,  seemed  the  only  honourable  death  a  Norseman 
could  die.  Now,  to  all  this  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross — the 
principles  of  that  gospel  which  is  pre-eminently  the  gospel 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men — ^were,  it  need 
not  be  said,  opposed,  and  opposed  diametrically.  If  the 
heathen  Danes  and  Norsemen  were  to  enter  the  fold  of 
Christ,  they  must,  in  the  first  place,  abjure  their  savage 
and  inhuman  practices,  overthrow  the  shrine  of  the  blood- 
stained Moloch  they  so  long  had  worshipped,  and,  putting 
,  on  the  raiment  of  a  lowly  spirit,  submit  themselves  to  the 
sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  How  obstinately  they 
struggled  against  such  a  consummation,  is  recorded  in  every 
page  of  the  annals  that  describe  the  conversion  of  northern 
Europe. 

Doubtless,  while  those  difficulties  greatly  impeded  the 
efforts  of  the  first  Christian  evangelists  in  Scandinavia,  there 
were  at  the  same  time  certain  circumstances  which  some- 
what favoured  there  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  creed. 
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Among  the  more  intellectual  minority  the  old  faith  in  the 
deities  of  Valhalla  had  expired,  and  they  felt  an  inward 
aspiration  after  something  better  and  nobler,  like  the  Ice- 
landic Maane,  who,  shortly  before  his  decease,  was  borne 
at  his  own  request  out  under  the  open  skies,  and  solemnly 
declared,  "that  he  died  trusting  in  that  God  who  had  created 
heaven,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars."  For  such  deeper 
spirits  the  pagan  doctrines  of  the  pure  and  innocent  Balder, 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Asa-gods,  of  the  divine  and  omni- 
potent "  All-father  "  who  should  afterwards  rule  the  uni- 
verse, of  the  happiness  of  the  good  in  "  Gimle  "  and  the 
misery  of  the  bad  in  "  Nastrand,"  presented  certain  points 
of  transition  from  the  old  and  false  to  the  new  and  true 
belief.  Even  for  the  unreflecting  majority  there  were  vari- 
ous features  of  resemblance — of  course,  not  real,  but  only 
apparent,  and  the  result  of  total  misconception — yet  which 
might  contribute  to  smooth  the  passage  from  the  one  religion 
to  the  other.  Thus  the  northern  heathen  recognised  in  the 
Christian  Trinity,  his  own  threefold  Odin,  Thor,  and  Frei; 
in  Satan,  the  treacherous  and  evil  "  Loke  ;  "  and  in  the 
angels,  the  friendly  "  Lysalfer,"  the  elves  or  spirits  of  light. 
Still  there  was  little  here  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
attaching  to  the  deeply-rooted  superstitions  of  ages,  and  the 
predominant  influence  of  the  creed  which  so  completely 
harmonised  with  the  ferocious  character  and  warlike  pas- 
sions of  the  Scandinavian  race.  The  adamantine  wall  of 
inveterate  prejudice  and  hostility  yet  remained  to  be  broken. 
Scarcely  dinted  by  the  blows  of  Ebbo,  it  was  reserved,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  for  the  heroic  Ajischar  to  penetrate  its 
triple  fold. 

We  now  return  to  that  intrepid  servant  of  Christ,  and 
his  companion,  Autbert,  whom  we  left  at  the  threshold  of 
their  missionary  enterprise  in  Denmark.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  possess  scanty  details  of  Anschar's  labours  during 
his  first  visit  to  the  Danish  dominions.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  he  began  his  zealous  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  that  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  According  to 
Rimbert,  "  through  his  teaching  and  example  many  were 
converted,  and  the  number  increased  daily  of  such  as  should 
be  saved."  Kruse  justly  remarks,  that  in  this  brief  yet 
expressive  sentence,  we  discover  e\ddence  of  the  sound  and 
Scriptural  foundation  on  which  Anschar  based  his  whole 
missionary  work.  His  object  was  not,  as  was  too  frequently 
the  case  with  the  missionaries  of  the  middle  ages,  simply  to 
baptize  the  heathen,  and  then  conveniently  pronounce  each 
baptism  an  instance  of  genuine  conversion ;  his  first  aim 
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was  instruction, — and  his  second,  when  the  instruction  had 
been  imparted  and  received,  admission  by  baptism  within 
the  pale  of  the  visible  church.  An  additional  proof  of  Anschar's 
wisdom  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  he  instituted  at  Hadeby 
(Schleswig)  a  training  school  for  native  missionaries. 
Twelve  youths,  partly  ransomed  bond-slaves,  partly  belong- 
ing to  the  household  of  Harold,  were  there  carefully  edu- 
cated for  the  priestly  office,  and  as  the  future  spiritual 
instructors  of  their  countrymen.  The  good  work  appears 
to  have  been  favourably  progressing,  when  hostilities  again 
broke  out  between  Harold  and  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
Gottfried.  The  most  powerful  of  them,  Eric,  was  victorious 
over  his  uncle,  and  drove  him,  in  827,  to  seek  shelter  once 
more  in  a  foreign  land.  Anschar  and  Autbert  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  him;  and  Autbert,  returning  to  New  Corvey, 
died  there  not  long  afterwards. 

While  the  fortunes  of  the  Danish  mission  were  thus  for  a  time 
eclipsed,  a  new  and  wider  sphere  of  labour  was  opened  up  to 
Anschar,  which  he  joyfully  accepted.  The  king  of  Sweden 
had  despatched  ambassadors  to  Ludwig  the  Pious,  request- 
ing him  to  send  Christian  missionaries  to  his  people,  and 
promising  them  free  leave  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
cross.  By  desire  of  the  emperor,  Anschar  undertook  the 
duty,  and  threw  himself  with  all  the  enthusiastic  energy  of 
his  nature  into  the  newly-allotted  work.  Accompanied  by 
a  brother  monk,  Witmar,  he  sailed  for  Sweden ;  but  the 
voyage  was  inauspicious.  Attacked  by  pirates  in  the  Baltic, 
they  lost  everything  they  carried  with  them,  and  were  glad 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  After  a  difficult  and  painful 
journey,  both  by  land  and  water,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
endured  great  privations,  they  reached  Birka,  the  Swedish 
capital,  a  place  not  far  distant  from  the  site  of  the  modern 
Stockholm,  where  Bjorn,  the  reigning  sovereign,  kindly  and 
hospitably  received  them.  Assisted  by  his  companion,  An- 
schar preached  there  daily  the  word  of  God,  taught  and 
baptized  many  individuals,  and  with  his  usual  sagacity  pro- 
vided for  the  continual  instruction  of  the  converts  thereafter, 
and  their  complete  edification  in  the  faith.  Among  these 
converts,  it  was  Hergeir,  a  man  of  rank,  and  one  of  the  king's 
most  trusted  counsellors,  who  chiefly  distinguished  himself. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  personage,  who  soon  became 
a  zealous  Christian  and  the  warm  friend  of  Anschar,  the 
faith  of  the  cross  received  in  Sweden  a  strong  and  lasting 
support.  On  land  belonging  to  Hergeir  the  first  Swedish 
church  was  erected.  Altogether,  Christianity  appears  to 
have  made  more  progress,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  preach- 
ing, among  the  Swedes  than  among  the  Danes ;  and,  as  they 
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beheld  the  divine  blessing  that  so  richly  attended  their 
endeavours,  Anschar  and  his  colleague  had  abundant  cause 
to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  After  the  prosperous 
labours  of  a  year  and  a  half,  they  returned,  in  832,  to  the 
court  of  Ludwig,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  that  monarch 
on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the  Swedish 
mission.  So  gratified  was  he  -wdth  the  success  which  had 
crowned  their  work  in  Sweden,  and  more  especially  with 
Anschar's  missionary  toils  and  travels  for  five  long  years  in 
foreign  lands,  that  he  resolved  to  carry  into  effect  a  scheme 
planned  by  Charlemagne,  but  which  had  not  been  realised 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  the  erection,  namely,  of  an 
archbishopric  at  Hamburg,  embracing,  besides  the  province 
of  North  Albingia,  or  Holstein,  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  in  so  far  as  they  either  had  been,  or  might  be, 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  833,  this  important  step 
was  taken,  and  Anschar  was  appointed  first  archbishop  of 
the  new  see.  Alike  in  the  estimation  of  the  emperor,  and 
by  the  common  consent  of  all  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  Anschar  was  in  every  way  the  person  best 
fitted  to  fill  the  high  ofiice  to  which  he  had  thus  been  called. 
His  diocese  included  part  of  northern  Germany,  along  with 
the  widely-distant  lands  inhabited  by  the  Danes,  Swedes, 
Slavonians,  and  other  northern  nations.  *'  It  was,  there- 
fore," remarks  iOippel,  "  in  point  of  extent  the  largest 
which  had  ever,  until  that  period,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
bishop.  Moreover,  it  was  a  diocese  which  had  first  to  be 
fashioned  into  actual  spiritual  shape.  The  Christians  who 
appertained  to  it,  were  as  yet  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  heathen  in  Holstein, 
Jutland,  and  the  remote  Scandinavian  north.  He  himself 
must  proclaim  to  those  heathen  the  word  of  the  living 
God,  and  everywhere  he  would  be  environed  by  difficulties 
and  dangers,  everywhere  on  his  journeys,  nay,  even  in  his 
archiepiscopal  residence,  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  fore- 
most and  fiercest  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cross."  But 
Anschar  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  responsibility  and 
peril,  when  the  interests  of  the  Saviour's  cause  were  at  stake. 
Having  accepted  the  post,  his  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Fourth,  who  presented  him  with  the 
pallium,  in  token  of  his  new  dignity,  and  also  made  him 
papal  legate  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  recently  erected 
diocese  being,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  a  poor  one, 
Ludwig  bestowed  on  Anschar  the  monastery  of  Thoroult  in 
Flanders,  between  Bruges  and  Ypres,  as  a  source  of  revenue 
to  defray  the  expensOs  of  his  new  position.  And  now,  pro- 
ceeding to  Hamburg,  he  devoted  himself  with  characteristic 
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fervour  to  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties,  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  thoroughly  organising  his  diocese 
and  superintending  its  manifold  affairs,  and  at  the  same 
time  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  surrounding  pagans,  and 
converting,  says  Adam  of  Bremen,  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  souls.  But  in  837  the  Normans  assailed  Hamburg, 
captured  it,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes  ;  and  Anschar  was  forced 
to  flee  for  his  life,  losing  all  his  earthly  possessions.  The 
church  he  had  erected,  and  the  library  presented  to  it  by 
the  emperor,  perished  in  the  flames.  Wandering  about 
in  destitution  from  place  to  place,  he  in  the  end  obtained 
shelter  on  the  estate  of  an  opulent  and  noble  lady,  named 
Ikia,  at  Eamelsloh,  in  Holstein.  From  this  spot,  '*  he  now 
travelled  over  his  pillaged  and  wasted  diocese,  labouring  to 
promote  the  religious  instruction,  to  confirm  the  faith,  and 
to  console  the  minds,  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants."  Mean- 
while, too,  the  prosperous  state  of  matters  in  Sweden  had 
undergone  a  sudden  and  painful  change.  Gautbert,  Ebbo's 
nephew,  who  was  ordained  as  bishop,  and  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  Swedish  mission  when  Anschar  received  the 
see  of  Hamburg,  laboured  for  some  years  among  the  Swedes 
with  considerable  success ;  but  a  popular  commotion  hap- 
pening to  break  out  against  the  Christians,  just  about  the 
very  time  when  Hamburg  was  destroyed,  he  was  driven  from 
the  country  by  the  insurgent  populace.  A  dark  cloud 
appeared  simultaneously'to  have  fallen  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  Holstein,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Exactly  at  this  crisis,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  was  destined  to  exert  a  beneficial  and  important  in- 
fluence— an  influence  that  wrought  for  good  in  many  ways — 
upon  the  spiritual  prospects  of  northern  Europe.  We  refer 
to  the  death  of  Bishop  Leuderich,  of  Bremen,  in  837,  and 
the  subsequent  junction  of  that  see  with  the  see  of  Ham- 
burg. Ludwig  the  German,  successor  of  Ludwig  the  Pious, 
compassionating  Anschar  in  his  present  position,  and  deeply 
desirous  to  rescue  from  all  his  difficulties  the  zealous  and 
still  unwearied  missionary,  resolved,  at  Leuderich's  decease, 
to  unite  the  two  bishoprics,  a  project  which,  after  protracted 
negotiations,  was  happily  realised,  and  received  the  papal 
sanction.  Thenceforth  archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen, 
Anschar  made  Bremen  his  ordinary  place  of  residence,  it 
being  much  less  exposed  than  Hamburg  to  the  attacks  of 
the  marauding  Normans.  As  he  had  lost,  through  the  poli- 
tical changes  of  the  empire,  the  monastery  of  Thoroult  on 
the  demise  of  Ludwig  the  Pious,  the  ampler  revenues  of  the 
see  of  Bremen  were  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  support 
of  his  archiepiscopal  status,  iDut  for  what  was  a  matter  of 
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vastly  greater  moment  in  Anschar's  eyes,  the  furtherance, 
with  undiminished  energy,  of  those  manifold  schemes  of 
missionary  labour  which  formed  the  chief  aim  of  his  exist- 
ence.    Immediately,  therefore,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
resuscitation,  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  of  the  drooping  mis- 
sionary cause.     Having  been  sent  on  a  semi-political  errand 
by  Ludwig  to  Eric,  the  king  of  the  former  country,  and  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  object  of  that  errand  with  his  usual 
tact  and  skill,  he  eagerly  seized  the  favourable  opportunity 
thus  presented  for  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  Danish 
monarch  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Christ.     Success  attended 
the  attempt.     Eric  allowed  all  his  subjects  who  might  be 
so  disposed,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  Anschar, 
likewise  through  his  permission,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
church  in  the  town  of  Schleswig — the  first  Christian  church 
ever  erected  in  Denmark.     Many  persons  who  had  hitherto 
concealed  their  profession  of  Christianity,  came  openly  for- 
ward as  believers,  now  that  toleration  was  proclaimed ;  and 
the  new  recipients  of  the  gospel  increased  in  number  daily. 
From  this  date,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  subsequent 
period  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Eric  II.,  the 
Christian  faith  made  slow,  but  sure,  progress  in  Denmark, 
until,  between  two  and  three  centuries  later,  in  the  time  of 
Canute  the  Great,  it  acquired   complete  ascendancy.     In 
Sweden,  also,  the  renewed  labours  of  Anschar  proved  equally 
successful.     Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  even  the 
briefest  summary  of  the  efforts  he  put  forth  there  to  strengthen 
afresh  the   gospel  cause   and  revive   the   drooping  spu-its 
of  its  adherents.     Suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  visits  which  he 
undertook  to  that  distant  kingdom,  by  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Swedish  monarch,  Oluf — in  which,  without  sacrific- 
ing an  iota  of  Christian  principle,  Anschar  exhibited  all  the 
sagacious  prudence  which  so  prominently  marked  his  con- 
duct— and,  lastly,  by  his  diligent  and  faithful  proclamation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects 
were  in  the  end  induced,  not  only  to  tolerate  the  new  creed, 
but  also  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  its  declarations  and  re- 
quirements.    This  was  the  true  turning-point  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  Swedish  people.     Christianity,  having  thus 
gained  a  certain  vantage-ground,  never  altogether  lost  it, 
and  became  finally  triumphant,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
it  proved  victorious  in  Denmark,  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  sixteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  erection  of 
the  Hamburg-Bremen  archbishopric  and  the  death  of  An- 
schar, were  years  to  him  of  almost  ceaseless  spii-itual  toil. 
He  laboured  to  the  close  devotedly  and  energetically  as  ever 
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in  his  divine  Master's  work.  Travelling  through  the  entire 
extent  of  his  wide-spread  diocese,  now  encouraging  and  in- 
structing the  new  converts,  now  by  his  rousing  or  persuasive 
eloquence  (for,  according  to  Kimbert,*  and  others,  Anschar's 
oratorical  powers  were  of  the  highest  order),  winning  souls 
to  Christ,  founding  institutions  for  the  training  of  native 
missionaries,  and  likewise  schools  and  hospitals ;  making 
the  poor  and  wretched  the  special  objects  of  his  care,  be- 
stowing on  them  largely  of  his  means,  and  yet  more  largely 
of  his  genial  and  loving  sympathies  :  a  true  bishop  of  souls 
in  short,  one  of  the  New  Testament  type  rather  than  the 
mediaeval,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  him,  without  exaggeration, 
that  during  the  whole  time  he  filled  the  episcopal  office,  his 
life  was  spent  in  a  constant  endeavour  to  glorify  God  and  to 
benefit  mankind.  As  already  stated,  Anschar  died  on  the 
3d  day  of  February  865.  His  bodily  strength,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  failing,  finally  gave  way  when  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  for  a  month  previous  to 
his  decease  he  suffered  from  severe  illness.  Prostrated  by 
an  attack  of  violent  fever  and  agonising  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  he  still  preserved  his  usual  serenity,  and  often  said 
that  his  afflictions  were  less  than  his  sins  deserved,  reiterat- 
ing Job's  submissive  question,  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the 
hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?"  His  only  sor- 
row was  that  the  early  enthusiastic  dream  he  cherished,  the 
dream  of  martyrdom,  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  When  it  be- 
came evident  that  no  hope  remained  of  his  recovery,  and 
that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  fast  drawing  nigh,  he 
held  broken  but  prolonged  converse  with  his  friends  about 
the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  and  especially  about  the  matter 
which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  cause  of  the  northern 
missions.  Frequently  exhausted  by  this  broken  converse,  he 
relapsed  into  holy  inward  meditation,  thanking  the  Lord  for 
all  the  mercy  He  had  shewn  him,  looking  forward  to  the 
glory  of  the  better  world  which  he  should  so  soon  inhabit, 
and  fervently  supplicating  his  heavenly  Father  that  He 
would  reveal  His  grace  within  him  to  the  very  end,  and  sup- 
port and  cheer  his  spirit  in  the  closing  struggle.  That 
prayer  was  heard  and  answered.  The  day  before  his  death, 
he  called  his  friends  around  him,  and,  addressing  them  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  besought  them  to  remain  stedfast 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  peculiarly  to  labour  with  all 
their  power  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  among  the 

*  "  Hsec  quippe  gratia  in  verbis  quoque  propriis  et  vultu  admirandus  erat, 
ita  ut  eum  potentes  et  divites,  maxime  tamen  contumaces  et  protervi,  terribilem 
attendereiit,  niediocres  vero  quasi  fratrem  complecterentur,  pauperes  autem 
quasi  patrem  piissimo  venerarentur  affectu." — C.  37. 
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heathen.  The  greater  part  of  the  following  night  was  also 
occupied  in  similar  exhortations.  "When  at  last  his  powers 
forsook  him,  and  he  could  speak  no  longer,  he  requested  the 
assembled  brethren  to  repeat  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  sing 
the  "  Te  Deum  laudamus."  After  this  had  been  done,  early 
in  the  morning,  he  partook  of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper, 
and  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  prayed  with  revived  energy  to 
the  God  of  grace  for  all  who  in  life  had  ever  injured  or 
offended  him.  Then  he  began  to  repeat,  continuously,  such 
Bible  texts  as,  "Lord,  remember  me  according  to  thy  mercy;" 
'*  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ;"  "  Lord,  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  Lord  God 
of  truth ;"  and  when  the  shorter  and  quicker  breath,  sad 
prelude  of  his  approaching  departure,  prevented  any  further 
utterance,  he  implored  a  brother  who  stood  by,  still  to  re- 
iterate, in  his  name,  these  precious  verses.  While  thus, 
with  eyes  steadily  directed  towards  heaven,  he  followed  the 
words  in  thought,  and  committed  his  soul  to  the  Eedeemer, 
the  touch  of  death  fell  upon  him,  soft  as  the  finger  of  a  child, 
and- he  gently  and  tranquilly  expired. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  character  of  Anschar 
in  its  private  and  public  aspects,  and  to  form  some  definite 
idea  of  the  true  place  which  must  be  assigned  to  him  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  regard  to  Anschar 
as  a  man,  there  can,  we  think,  be  but  one  opinion  enter- 
tained by  all  who  have  carefully  and  candidly  examined  the 
record  of  his  life.  The  basis  of  his  whole  spiritual  nature 
was  piety  of  the  profoundest  description.  From  a  very  early 
period,  as  we  have  already  seen,  his  mind  was  devoted  to 
the  things  of  God ;  and  this  dominating  impulse  of  his 
entire  being  seemed,  during  each  successive  year,  to  gather 
fresh  strength,  and  develop  itself  with  yet  more  impassioned 
energy.  His  spirit  was  consumed  by  a  burning  desire  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  his  Master's  service.  Idealistic  natu- 
rally in  his  every  aspiration,  these  aspirations  were  still 
further  purified  by  the  Saviour's  redeeming  and  sanctifying 
grace ;  and  the  soul  that  might  otherwise  have  worn  itself 
away  in  lofty  but  aimless  flight  through  the  Ideal's  regions, 
had  its  efforts  directed,  by  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  a 
fixed  and  glorious  goal, — a  goal  the  attainment  of  which 
would  satisfy  its  most  enthusiastic  longings,  and  alone  afford 
to  it  repose.  Yet  with  all  his  wealth  of  imagination,  there  was 
in  Anschar's  nature  little  of  the  perilous  stuff  out  of  which 
fanatics  are  formed.  To  his  inborn  impassioned  fervour 
was  added  an  understanding  singularly  well-balanced,  clear, 
and  solid.  It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  this  conjunction, 
— ^the  conjunction,  apparently,   of  two   extremes, — in  the 
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characters  of  men ;  but,  whenever  found,  it  constitutes  the 
higher  type  of  intellect, — nay,  more,  it  constitutes  also  the 
higher  type  of  piety.  Luminous  mental  perception  of  the 
vital  verities  of  the  gospel, — the  strong  grasp  laid  on  them 
by  a  heart  cleansed  from  the  dross  of  earthly  passions,  and 
glowing  with  intensest  love  for  Jesus, — have  we  not  ever  in 
the  combination  of  the  twain  the  model  of  the  perfect  Chris- 
tian, steering  his  way  safely  between  the  rock  of  a  mere 
religion  of  the  intellect  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  whirlpool 
of  fanaticism  on  the  other  ?  To  this  ideal,  at  all  events, 
Anschar  may  be  said  to  have  approximated.  We  are  far, 
indeed,  from  desiring  to  throw  around  him  an  undeserved 
and  unnatural  halo  of  evangelic  piety.  Our  object  is  only 
to  represent  Anschar  as  he  really  was ;  and  we  can  afford 
to  smile  at  the  injudicious  attempts  made  by  certain  of  his 
modern  biographers,  who  would  portray  him  as  utterly  de- 
void of  doctrinal  error,  and  as  virtually  a  "Lutheran"  of 
the  middle  ages.  Anschar  was,  doubtless,  a  firm  believer 
in  the  great  leading  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  the  basis 
of  his  whole  system  of  theology  appears  to  have  been  what 
is  styled  now-a-days  par  excellence  evangelical,  but  he  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  creed  of  Christendom  was  deepening  into 
the  starless  shadow  of  the  after  centuries,  and  his  religious 
belief  was  thereby  much  and  sadly  modified.  Like  all  his 
compeers,  he  shared  in  the  common  errors  of  the  Komish 
Church,  and  further,  to  some  of  them  he  gave  a  distressing 
prominence  in  his  daily  practice.  If  the  favourite  dogma  of 
Birgitta  of  Sweden  was  Mariolatry,  Anschar's  was  yet  more 
irrational  and  degrading.  He  was,  during  his  whole  life,  a 
confirmed  and  zealous  relic-worshipper.  Painful,  ineffably 
painful,  it  is  to  read  of  one  like  Anschar  carrying  about 
with  him  the  bones  of  "  St  Xistus"  and  "  St  Sinnicius,"  in 
the  conviction  that  their  presence  would  impart  to  him 
miraculous  aid  when  he  was  surrounded  by  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Equally  painful  is  it  to  find  him,  just  before  that 
touching  and  beautiful  deathbed  scene  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe,  ordering  his  attendants  to  light  three  massive 
candles  in  front  of  the  altars  of  the  Virgin,  the  apostle  Peter, 
and  John  the  Baptist,  as  if  to  propitiate  their  favour  in' the 
prospect  of  his  impending  dissolution.  But  shall  we  there- 
fore, from  the  high  pinnacle  of  our  own  pure  Protestantism, 
look  with  nothing  save  the  hard,  unpitying  scowl  of  the  bigot 
on  this  noble  nature,  disfigured  by  the  superstitions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  refuse  to  recognise  Anschar  as  a 
Christian  brother,  because  he  shared  in  the  erroneous  beliefs 
that  were  common  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  his  contem- 
poraries ?     Surely  no.     Let  us  never  forget  that,  when  the 
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hour  of  danger  actually  arrived,  it  was  not  in  relics,  but  in 
the  Lord,  that  he  placed  his  undivided  trust,  and  that,  when 
passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  the  fair 
faces  of  the  saints,  for  him,  went  out  in  total  darkness,  and 
Jesus, — the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  Kedeemer  of  the  world, 
his  own  loved  and  loving  Saviour, — became  the  spiritual  all- 
in-all.  With  similar  emotions  of  sorrowing  pity  should  the 
asceticism  of  Anschar  be  contemplated.  In  the  coarse  shirt 
of  hair,  worn  day  and  night  next  his  body, — in  the  bread  and 
water,  carefully  weighed  and  measured,  which  formed  his 
sole  sustenance  until  late  in  life,  and  so  much  contributed 
to  enfeeble  his  naturally  vigorous  constitution, — in  these 
and  similar  things  we  see  and  compassionate  the  mistaken 
self-mortifying  tendencies  of  a  soul  which,  with  all  its  heaven- 
ward yearnings,  and  all  its  missionary  fervour,  was  unable 
to  efifect  its  owner's  emancipation  from  the  spiritual  bondage 
of  the  time,  and  to  raise  him  to  the  perfect  manhood  of  true 
gospel  freedom.  Far  rather  would  we  speak  of  Anschar's 
noble  Christian  virtues, — virtues  which  ever  distinguished 
his  conduct,  but  especially  during  the  last  years  of  his  ex- 
istence. Among  such  virtues,  humility  and  charity  shone 
forth  conspicuous.  His  lowliness  of  mind  was  indeed  re- 
markable ;  and  a  beautiful  anecdote  is  told  by  his  first 
biographer  of  the  way  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  it  was 
strikingly  evinced.  Daily,  when  resident  in  Bremen,  An- 
schar visited  the  hospital,  and  ministered  to  the  sufferings 
of  its  inmates.  A  report  spread  (in  which,  be  it  noted, 
Anschar  himself  never  placed  any  credence)  that  some  of 
the  sick  had  been  miraculously  restored  to  health  by  the 
simple  touch  of  the  holy  bishop's  finger.  Mention  being 
made  of  this  report  before  him,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  spirit 
of  deepest  lowliness  and  meekness,  "If  I  were  deemed  worthy 
of  receiving  miraculous  gifts  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  I 
would  beseech  Him  to  vouchsafe  to  me  this  only  miracle, 
that  through  His  grace  He  would  create  a  purer  and  holier 
soul  within  me."  To  Anschar's  humility  his  charity  was 
equal.  Every  year  he  divided  among  the  poor  a  tenth  part 
of  the  archiepiscopal  revenues,  taking  at  the  same  time  under 
special  protection  the  widows  and  orphans  throughout  his 
extensive  diocese.  "  I  wish,"  he  would  often  say,  "  to  be 
eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  a  fostering  father  to 
the  indigent  and  wretched."  He  always  carried  in  his  girdle 
a  purse  of  gold,  so  that  he  might  relieve,  at  the  moment, 
the  need  of  any  who  chanced  to  crave  his  assistance.  Eegu- 
larly  during  Lent  he  gave  a  daily  meal  in  his  own  house  to 
four  paupers,  two  men  and  two  women,  washing,  along  with 
his  brother  monks,  the  feet  of  the  former,  and  entrusting 
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the  latter  to  the  care  of  a  pious  female,  who  had  consecrated 
her  services  to  the  cause  of  charity  and  religion.  That  this 
act  on  the  part  of  Anschar  was  no  empty  ceremony,  or  aught 
involving  the  idea  of  mere  human  merit,  is  evident  alike 
from  his  character  and  the  entire  tenor  of  his  life.  In  his 
visitation  journeys  he  used  to  call  together,  at  whatever 
place  he  chanced  to  stop,  the  poor  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  until  they  had  partaken  of  his  hospitality, 
refused  to  taste  food  himself.  A  charity  so  unrestrained 
and  overflowing  could  not  fail  to  win  universal  reverence  ; 
and  it  is  without  surprise  that  we  read  of  the  crowds  of 
mourners, — the  needy,  and  widows,  and  orphans, — who 
poured  forth  heartfelt  lamentations  at  their  benefactor's 
burial. 

A  very  few  words  may  here  be  fittingly  introduced  with 
regard  to  Anschar's  literary  performances.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  of  these,  only  two  have  come  down  to  posterity, 
the  so-called  "Pigmenta,"  and  the  life  of  Willehad,  first 
bishop  of  Bremen,  who  died  in  789.  The  former  consists  of 
short  appropriate  sentences  which  Anschar  subjoined  to  each 
of  the  psalms  when  repeating  them,  and  which,  after  long 
refusing  his  friend's  request,  he  finally  consented  to  dictate 
to  Eimbert,  at  that  individual's  earnest  entreaty.  They  are 
exceedingly  brief,  and  have  been  reprinted  by  Klippel  in  one 
of  his  appendices.  More  important  every  way  was  the 
second  work,  the  life  of  Willehad.  Although  marked  by  no 
great  power  or  beauty  of  style,  it  is  still  superior  in  such 
respects,  as  also  in  others,  to  most  compositions  of  a  similar 
character  during  that  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  while, 
as  we  think,  unjustly  undervalued  by  some  of  Anschar's 
biographers,  competent  critics  have  not  scrupled  to  speak  of 
it  in  much  more  favourable  terms.* 

But  it  was  by  Anschar's  spoken,  and  not  his  written, 
words  that  he  was  destined  to  win  his  true  triumphs ;  it 
was  rather  by  his  powerful  personality,  by  what  he  was  and 
did,  than  by  what  he  embodied  in  literary  labour,  that  he 
should  render  his  name  illustrious.  Of  the  four  great  quali- 
fications which  ever  go  to  form  the  model  missionary, — 
piety,  zeal,  culture,  and  prudence, — we  have  seen  already 
that  he  possessed  the  two  former  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
His  piety  was  profound  and  genuine,  his  zeal  was  burning 
and  indomitable.  Yet  zeal  and  piety,  although  essential  to 
all  true  evangelistic  effort,  must  be  tempered  by  the  influ- 


*  "  Le  preface  de  St  Anscaire  sur  la  vie  de  St  "Willehad  est  un  des  mor- 
ceatix  de  litterature  de  tout  ce  neuvieine  siecle,  ou  il  se  trouve  plus  de  beautea 
pour  le  style." — Hiitoire  litt.  de  la  France,  torn.  v.  p.  5. 
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ence  of  culture,  and,  more  especially,  by  the  gift  of  prudence, 
or  they  will  greatly  fail  to  attain  the  end  which  they  con- 
template, the  sprep-d  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  the  nations. 
They  will  otherwise  degenerate  into  a  well-intentioned  but 
headlong  and  fierce  iconoclasm,  whose  chief  object  is  rather 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  idolatry  than  the  replacement 
of  that  abhorrent  system  by  a  purer  and  truer  faith.  Now, 
as  regards  the  element  of  culture,  Anschar  possessed  in  it 
one  of  the  indispensable  requisites  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  his  missionary  work.  The  early  Benedictine  train- 
ing, broader  and  more  liberal  than  in  religious  houses  of  the 
other  monkish  orders,  and  the  association  from  early 
boyhood,  partly  with  the  sons  of  nobles,  partly  with  the 
world  that  lay  beyond  the  monastic  gates,  had  unquestion- 
ably a  large  share  in  preparing  Anschar,  during  his  after- 
life, on  the  one  hand  to  deal  wisely  with  kings  and  princes, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  modes 
of  thought  then  prevalent  among  the  masses  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Scarcely  anything,  indeed,  is  so  striking  in  the  history 
of  Anschar,  as  the  way  in  which  he  seems  to  have  moulded 
the  inclinations  of  earthly  rulers  at  his  will,  exercising  over 
them  an  influence  which  resulted  in  their  support  of  the 
gospel,  and,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  important  Christian 
principle,  by  a  sagacious  adaptation  of  his  own  views  upon 
indifferent  matters  to  their  judgment  and  decision,  securing 
their  approval  of  his  great  Christian  schemes  at  last.  The 
reverse  of  what  is  styled  a  courtier,  he  was  still  at  home  in 
royal  palaces.  From  the  imperial  halls  of  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  where  was  garnered  up  whatever  social  refine- 
ment the  age  possessed,  he  is  seen  passing  to  the  rude  bar- 
baric splendour  of  the  distant  North,  to  the  semi-savage  courts 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  to  the  wild  companionship  of 
the  Scandinavian  Vikings,  future  founders  of  new  empires, 
the  grandest  that  the  world  has  known.  And  olike  in  court 
and  camp,  at  the  council-board  of  sovereigns,  or  on  the  open 
heath,  proclaiming  God's  mercy  to  the  heathen,  he  appears 
unmoved  and  calm,  with  a  single  object  in  view,  the  gaining 
over  kings  and  peoples  to  the  cause  of  the  Eedeemer.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  prudence  of  Anschar  was 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  discharge  of  his  missionary 
duties,  properly  so  called, — in  the  mode  he  adopted  of  de- 
claring the  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  dealing  with  the 
pagan  multitudes  among  whom  he  laboured.  The  ever- 
suggestive  diigidai/iovioTs^ovg  vfji,a,g  Sew^S  of  St  Paul,  those  words 
in  which,  addressing  his  Athenian  audience,  the  great 
apostle  commenced  a  missionary  sermon,  than  which  no 
finer  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, — was  the  text  on  which 
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Anschar  may  be  considered  to  have  preached  all  his  evan- 
gelistic sermons,  and  the  foundation  on  which  he  based  the 
whole  of  his  evangelistic  work.      Glowing  with  righteous 
hatred   of  idolatry,   more   especially  the   foul  and   bloody 
idolatry  of  northern  Europe,  he  yet  tenderly  compassionated 
the  souls  of  its  victims,  and  strove  in  the  gentlest  but  most 
earnest  fashion  to  wean  them  from  their  fatal  creed.     In- 
stead of  inaugurating  an  iconoclastic  crusade  against  the 
shrines  of  Thor  and  Odin,  and  hurling  fiery  anathemas  at 
their  misguided  votaries,  he  strove  in  the  first  place  to  con- 
ciliate, and  not  to  irritate ;  to  recommend  himself  and  his 
mission  to  the  good  will  of  a  people  who,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  was  applicable  to  the  ancient  Athenians, 
might  be  denominated  duaidatfioviangoi,  or  "too  religious;"  to 
awaken   the  better  impulses    that  lay  dormant   in   their 
natures,  and,  without  giving  unnecessary  offence  at  the  out- 
set, gradually  to  open  up  before  them  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  and  thus  in  the  end  surely,  if  slowly,  to 
bring  their  souls  to  Christ.     It  is  true  that  we  have  com- 
paratively little  direct  evidence  to  shew  that  this  was  the 
usual  style  of  Anschar 's  preaching,  for  the  '*  Diarium  "  of 
the  great  missionary  is  unluckily  lost,  which  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  elucidated  the  mode  of  address  which  he 
adopted  when  speaking  for  the  first  time  to  a  heathen  audi- 
ence.    But  the  indirect  evidence  is  very  strong, — so  strong 
as,  to  be  quite  convincing.     That  evidence  is  found  in  the 
whole  character  of  the  man,  in  the  hints  thrown  out  by 
Rimbert,  and  in  the  procedure  of  Vicelin,  the  second  apostle 
of  North  Albingia,  who,  according  to  the  church-historian 
Helmold,  was  Anschar's  profound  admirer,  and  who  closely 
imitated  his  illustrious  predecessor's  example,  both  as  re-, 
garded  doctrine  and  practice.     Vicelin  gave  especial  promi- 
nence in  his  sermons  to  the  simple  fundamental  verities  of 
the  Christian  creed,  chiefly  expounding  the  divinity  of  Jesus, 
the  pardon  of  sin  through  His  atoning  blood,  and  the  resur- 
rection to  a  final  judgment.     We  may  therefore  with  cer- 
tainty infer  that  such,  as  a  general  rule,  was  the  nature  of 
Anschar's  teaching  among  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
pagans.     Its  propriety  is  sufiiciently  proved  by  the  success 
which  attended  it ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  large 
numbers  of  persons  were  brought,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
reality,  out  of  Satan's  bondage  into  the  liberty  of  Christ. 

Anschar  has  been  often  compared  to  Boniface,  the  cele- 
brated missionary  of  the  Germans  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  them.  Both  possessed 
a  fervent  piety,  an  unconquerable  faith,  and  a  burning  zeal 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  religion.     Yet  the  charac- 
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ter  of  Anschar  was,  in  some  respects,  the  nobler  and  more 
beautiful  of  the  two.  Boniface  was  far  less  richly  dowered 
with  the  gift  of  that  impassioned  imaginative  faculty  which 
lent  its  soaring  wing  to  the  soul  of  the  northern  apostle  ; 
the  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  Boniface  pre- 
dominant, and,  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence,  he  had 
in  larger  measure  the  earthly  ambition  which  is  incompatible 
with  a  complete  and  undivided  desire  after  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  sinners.  .  Of  ambition, 
indeed,  Anschar  was  not  destitute  ;  but  it  was  ever  kept  in 
due  check  by  the  pure  and  lofty  aspirations  that  were  the 
product  of  an  opulent  fantasy,  intensified  and  pui'ified 
through  the  inly-working  spirit  of  the  Eedeemer.  The 
defect  to  which  we  refer  led  Boniface  not  seldom  into  lines 
of  conduct  where  human  policy  seemed  exclusively  to  guide 
him,  instead  of  the  simple  vrisdom  of  holy  writ.  Anschar, 
again, — politic  although  he  was  by  nature  and  by  training, — 
never  sacrificed  a  jot  of  principle  at  the  shrine  of  earthly 
expediency,  and  always  exalted  God's  law  as  the  supreme 
standard  of  his  actions.  Boniface,  besides,  a  devoted  papal 
partisan,  preached  and  laboured  in  the  interests  of  the 
Eomish  pontiff ;  he  sought  to  save  souls,  but  he  also  sought 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Papacy.  Anschar,  although, 
like  his  contemporaries,  obedient  to  the  church's  outward 
head,  shared  in  the  freer  notions  of  papal  prerogative  which 
were  current  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne;  and,  unlike 
Boniface,  administered,  in  many  instances,  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese  in  perfectly  independent  fashion,  and  without  con- 
sulting the  Pope  at  all.  In  these  various  respects,  then, 
we  think  that  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  two 
will  clearly  prove  Anschar's  superiority. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
northern  apostle — to  employ  again  our  introductory  words 
— was  one  of  the  greatest  missionaries  of  mediaeval  times. 
He  was  great  in  character,  great  in  labours,  great  in  ulti- 
mate success.  Si  monumentum  quaris  circumspice.  The 
fruit  of  his  heroic  efforts  is  seen,  at  the  present  moment,  in 
Germany  and  Scandinavia.  That  Christian  seed  which  he 
planted  ten  centuries  ago  in  the  north  of  Europe,  has  sprung 
up,  in  the  providence  of  God,  into  a  vigorous  and  stately 
tree.  Long  blasted  by  the  blight  of  Popery,  but  clothed  with 
fresh  foliage  at  the  epoch  of  the  glorious  Eeformation,  it 
now  lives  and  flourishes,  and  gives  promise  of  yet  better 
life  during  the  years  that  are  to  come.  For,  although 
North  German  Christianity  is  still  marred  by  the  rational- 
istic element,  Danish  Christianity  by  traditionalism,  and 
Swedish   Christianity  by   spiritual   deadness,   the    blessed 
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breath  of  religious  revival  is  blowing  through  the  churches 
of  northern  Europe,  and  rare  piety  and  zeal  distinguish 
many  of  their  pastors  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  people. 
Let  the  universal  church  of  Christ  embalm  in  grateful 
memory  the  name  of  him  who  there  first  proclaimed  the 
gospel — one  worthy  to  take  high  rank  among  the  hero- 
missionaries  of  all  ages  and  all  lands.  And  let  it  also  ever 
remember  the  lesson  whi6h,  along  with  others,  the  life  of 
Anschar  is  so  well  fitted  to  teach — the  lesson,  namely,  that 
in  the  gloomiest  period  God  never  leaves  himself  without  a 
witness,  and  that  there  was  spiritual  light  and  fruit  in 
those  maligned  old  centuries,  utterly  black  and  barren  as 
they  may  seem  to  some  who  have  but  too  little  knowledge 
of  the  church's  annals,  but  too  little  Christian  liberality, 
and,  we  will  add,  but  too  little  belief  in  the  perennial  work 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit — during  all  times,  even  the  darkest — 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men.  J.  J. 


Art.  II. — Plymouthism  and  Dr  Whately.* 

The  Abolition  of  the  Law  :  an  Essay.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  i^ublin.     Dublin  :  Hodges,  Smith  &  Co. 

A  Scriptural  Inquiry  into  the  True  Nature  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Law,  and  the 
Christian  Ministry.     London  :  G.  Morrish. 

Law.     London  :  W.  11.  Broom. 

IT  is  usually  in  intensely  religious  times,  when  the  human 
mind  is  deeply  stirred  by  the  most  important  of  spiritual 
problems,  that  theological  errors  of  a  particular  type  appear 
in  the  Christian  world.  The  history  of  such  opinions  shews 
that  they  recur  with  a  curious  periodicity,  at  comparatively 
long  intervals  ;  and  after  a  strangely  disturbing  course,  roll- 
ing, like  hidden  and  dissolving  fires,  under  the  orthodoxy  of 
great  communions,  they  pass  away,  usually  leaving  their 
track  to  be  traced  in  the  ashes  of  spiritual  death.  It  is  usual 
with  the  smooth  doctors  of  this  class  of  error,  who  are  not 
without  that  "  enormous,  sacred  self-confidence,"  which 
Carlyle  represents  as  not  the  least  of  George  Fox's  attain- 
ments, to  profess  a  very  deep  concern  for  a  more  perfect 

*  The  following  paper,  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  minister  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Antinomian  heresy,  pos- 
sesses a  general  and  permanent  value ;  and  in  regard  to  the  statement  of  facts 
given  at  the  close  of  the  article,  we  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  its  substantial 
correctness  as  applied  to  the  locality  of  the  writer,  as  it  accords  with  our  own 
experience  in  other  localities,  both  at  home  and  abroad. — Ed.  B.  and  F.  E.  R. 
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realisation  of  the  Christian  life ;  and,  accordingly,  much  of 
their  speculation  goes  by  the  name  of  higher  truth,  and  pre- 
sumes to  reveal  a  fuller  gospel,  and  a  straighter  road  to 
peace.  They  generally  affect  an  extreme  Biblical  exactness, 
and  a  concurrent  dislike  for  theological  systems  ;  they  revive 
old  crotchets  as  new  truths,  and  clothe  familiar  doctrines 
with  a  mystical  haze,  and  describe  their  system — if  such  it 
may  be  called — as  the  latest  result  of  a  thoroughly  spiritual 
insight  into  Scripture.  They  have  a  bold  and  familiar  way 
of  dealing  with  divine  things  ;  they  are  at  war  with  all  com- 
mentators ;  they  despise  antiquity  and  usage,  and  regard 
the  Luthers,  and  Calvins,  and  Edwardses,  as  mere  babes  in 
Christ ;  they  have  large  ideas  of  Christian  liberty,  low  ideas 
of  sin,  disparaging  views  of  law.  Their  idea  of  a  church  is 
a  society  of  men  who  give  such  positive  evidence  of  conver- 
sion as  satisfies  all  the  rest,  and  they  almost  consider  it  a 
greater  sin  to  doubt  their  own  salvation,  than  to  break  any 
one  of  the  ten  commandments.  They  traduce  all  religious 
feelings  and  affections,  and  are  at  war  with  devotion  and 
godly  men.  They  have  little  of  that  warm  exuberance  which 
other  Christians  feel  under  the  beams  of  positive  Christian 
truth, — it  is  dominated  in  them  by  a  colder  and  prouder  ele- 
ment ;  and  the  spirit  of  their  whole  system  is  so  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  believers,  as  to  necessitate,  for  its 
proper  development,  a  new  language,  new  hymns,  new 
prayers,  and — we  had  almost  said — a  new  Bible. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  we  refer  to  that  Anti- 
nomianism  which  has  been  the  pest  of  revived  Christianity 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Its  first  appearance 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  It 
was  the  monster,  as  Melancthon  remarked,  that  lurked  and 
lay  hid  in  the  church  of  his  times.  "  May  God  in  His  mercy 
save  us,"  said  Luther,  *'  from  a  church  where  there  are 
none  but  saints."  The  reformer  was  one  day  at  dinner, 
when  a  letter  was  handed  to  him,  affirming  that  the  law 
should  not  be  preached  in  the  churches,  because  we  are  not 
justified  by  it.  He  was  deeply  moved,  and  said,  with  a 
touch  of  anger,  "  Such  seducers  are  come  already  among 
•our  people  while  we  live ;  what  will  be  done  after  we  are 
gone  ?"  It  was  a  townsman  of  Luther's,  John  Agricola, 
a  timid,  vain,  vacillating  man,  whose  name  has  been  chiefly 
identified  with  Antinomianism  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  published  theses  denying  that  any  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  intended  as  a  rule  of  life  to  Christ's  disciples,  and 
maintaining,  in  opposition  to  Luther  in  his  Commentary  on 
Galatians,  that  the  law  was  not  to  be  preached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  sinners  to  repentance.     These  theses  were 
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mixed  up  with  others, — either  emanating  from  Agricola  or 
some  other  divine, — charging  the  apostle  Peter  with  not 
understanding  Christian  liberty,  and  reprehending  his  ex- 
hortation to  Christians,  "  Give  diligence  to  make  your  call- 
ing and  election  sure."  Poor  Agricola  recanted  his  opinions 
so  often,  and  still  returned  so  incorrigibly  to  his  old  heresy, 
that  he  exhausted  the  forbearance  of  all  his  friends,  and 
Luther  was  compelled  to  say,  "  He  has  so  often  deceived 
us,  that  I  have  no  further  hope  of  him.  He  is  puffed  up 
with  pride,  presumption,  and  vanity,  and  seeks  to  rule  by 
his  cold  reasonings."  Is  it  necessary  to  indicate  to  what 
fearful  lengths  Antinomianism  was  carried  by  Miinzer  and 
the  anabaptist  prophets  of  Zwickau  ? 

During  the  English  Commonwealth,  it  shot  up  into  por- 
tentous proportions.  Crisp  and  Saltmarsh  were  the  two 
leading  names  on  the  side  of  Antinomian  error.  It  shocks 
our  Christian  sensibilities  at  this  hour  to  read,  in  the  pages 
of  Dr  Crisp,  that  "  God  hated  and  abhorred  Christ  as  the 
greatest  sinner  on  earth,"  because  He  was  made  sin  for  us ; 
and  to  listen  to  language,  somewhat  familiar  to  our  ears  at 
the  present  moment,  **  I  know  I  am  Christ's,  not  because  I 
do  crucify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  but  because  I  believe  in 
Christ,  who  crucified  my  lusts  for  me  ;"  and  again,  "  Every 
elect  vessel  of  God,  from  the  first  instant  of  his  being,  is  as 
pure  in  the  sight  of  God  from  the  charge  of  sin  as  he  shall 
be  in  glory ;  and  it  is  the  voice  of  a  lying  spirit  in  your 
hearts  that  saith,  that  you  who  are  believers  have  yet  sin 
wasting  your  consciences,  and  lying  as  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  you  to  bear."  Crisp,  of  course,  repudiated  altogether 
the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  maintained  that  our 
sanctification  was  of  a  nature  to  supersede  all  personal  and 
progressive  holiness. 

The, revival  of  religion  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
signal  for  the  reappearance  of  Antinomianism  in  remark- 
able strength  and  boldness.  Almost  all  the.  pre-eminent 
churchmen  and  dissenters  of  that  stirring  age — Whitfield, 
Romaine,  Newton,  Scott,  Fuller,  Hall,  Ryland — had  to  battle 
against  it,  though  many  others — rather  unwisely,  we  think 
— treated  it  with  a  kind  of  indolent  contempt.  Andrew 
Fuller  grappled  with  it  in  fearless  conflict.  His  sketches  of 
Antinomian  preachers  were  rare  pieces  of  portrait-painting, 
and  his  arguments  were  unanswerable.  Who  can  question 
the  accuracy  of  this  sketch  ? — "  No  sooner  is  this  marvellous 
light  discovered,  than  the  discoverer,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  others,  is  qualified  to  decide  upon  characters  ; 
as  who  are  gracious,  and  who  are  graceless ;  and  this  not 
by  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  but  by  his  own  ex- 
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perience,  which  he  sets  up  as  a  standard  by  which  others 
are  to  be  tried.  He  is  also  qualified  to  distinguish  between 
true  and  false  ministers  ;  this  is  legal,  that  is  dead,  and  the 
other  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  gospel ;  not  because 
their  preaching  is  unscriptural,  or  unaccompanied  with  a 
holy  life,  but  because  it  does  not  yield  him  comfort,  nor 
accord  with  his  experience.  It  is  also  remarkable  that,  in 
such  conversions,  repentance  for  past  sins  has  no  place. 
The  party,  it  is  true,  will  talk  of  his  past  sins,  even  such  as 
decency  would  forbear  to  mention,  but  without  any  signs  of 
shame  or  godly  sorrow  on  account  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  narrated  and  dwelt 
upon  with  apparent  glee,  accompanied  with  occasional  turns 
of  wit  and  humour,  sufficiently  evincing  that  they  are  far 
from  being  remembered  with  bitterness  of  soul."  Here  is 
another  sketch  : — "  The  truth  is,  they  have  affixed  such 
ideas  to  sin  as  divest  it  of  everything  criminal,  blame- 
worthy, or  humiliating  to  themselves.  By  sin,  they  do  not 
appear  to  mean  their  being  or  doing  what  they  ought  not  to 
be  or  to  do,  but  something  which  operates  in  them  without 
their  concurrence.  In  all  the  conversations  that  I  have  had 
with  persons  who  delight  in  thus  magnifying  their  sins,  I 
cannot  recollect  an  instance  in  which  they  appeared  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  inexcusable,  or  indeed  ever  the  worse  on 
account  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  common  to  hear 
them  speak  of  their  sinful  nature  with  the  greatest  levity, 
and,  with  a  sort  of  cunning  smile  on  their  countenances, 
profess  to  be  as  bad  as  Satan  himself ;  manifestly  with  the 
design  of  being  thought  deep  Christians,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  plague  of  their  own  heart."  The  public 
life  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator,  was  embittered  by 
the  host  of  his  Antinomian  enemies.  We  are  told  that,  as 
chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital  in  London,  he  was  lecturing 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  but  when  he  came  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  chapter,  and  expounded  the  words,  "  See 
that  ye  walk  circumspectly,"  the  charge  was  everywhere 
circulated  that  he  had  become  an  Arminian,  and  he  at  once 
irrecoverably  lost  much  above  half  of  his  audience.  There 
was  something  quite  intolerable,  too,  in  the  spiritual  pride 
of  the  chief  Antinomian  teachers,  as  well  as  in  their  measure- 
less abuse  of  devout  men.  One  of  them  represented  the 
writings  of  Flavel,  Boston,  Guthrie,  and  Erskine,  as  furnish- 
ing "  a  devout  path  to  hell,"  and  the  writers  themselves  as 
"  Pharisees,  than  whom  no  sinners  were  more  hardened,  or 
greater  destroyers  of  mankind." 

It  cannot  be  considered  strange  that  this  heresy,  with 
many  of  its  old  characteristics,  should  revive  in  the  midst 
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of  our  modern  religious  excitement.  We  presume  it  is 
■generally  known,  that  there  is  a  widely  organised  system  of 
lay-preaching  carried  on  at  present  through  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny 
that  a  considerable  measure  of  success  has  followed  the 
earnest  and  self-denying  labours  of  these  Christian  men  who 
have  been  gratuitously  engaged  in  this  work.  But  it  is  a 
melancholy  and  significant  fact,  that  many  of  these  excellent 
people  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  who,  though  insignificant  as  a  denomination,  have 
always  contrived  to  exercise  an  indirect  and  most  unhappy 
influence  upon  young  and  inexperienced  minds  in  times  of 
spiritual  awakening.  As  Quesnel  said  of  the  Jesuits,  we 
may  say  of  them,  that  "  no  one  can  be  their  friend  without 
being  their  slave ;"  for  once  the  faithful  disciple  begins  to 
admire  their  Christian  simplicity  and  devotedness,  he  is 
completely  at  their  mercy,  and  will  be  carried  helplessly 
along  in  the  luteum  flumen  of  Plymouth  doctrine.  One  of 
the  indications  of  this  marked  influence  is,  that  many  of 
those  identified  with  this  revival  movement  have  not  only 
thrown  overboard  the  moral  law  as  an  authoritative  guide 
and  rule  of  life  to  believers,  but  have  cast  themselves  adrift 
from  all  existing  ecclesiastical  relationship,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  joined  the  Brethren  themselves, 
have  settled  down  into  a  nondescript  position,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  "  No-Man's-Land." 
They  hold  the  doctrine  of  "  imputed  sanctification,"  and 
speak  of  their  legal  oneness  with  Christ  as  exempting  them 
from  law ;  and  some  have  gone  the  impious  length  of  assert- 
ing that  God  never  gave  his  law  to  be  kept.  "  As  a  sinner," 
says  one,  "  I  cannot  be  bound  to  keep  it,  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  God  does  not  require  of  me  an  impossibility."* 
Many  evangelists  speak  of  sin  in  the  style  of  the  Antino- 
mians  so.  racily  sketched  by  Fuller,  and  seem,  upon  several 
other  questions,  to  have  given  up  that 

"  Good  sense  whicli  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven." 

Much  of  their  erroneous  teaching,  no  doubt,  may  be  traced 
to  their  inexperience,  for  they  seem  to  possess  very  crude 
and  ill-defined  ideas  of  Christian  truth,  and  are  strangers  to 
the  delight  and  profit  of  viewing  doctrines  in  their  mutual 
relations  as  parts  of  a  logical  and  harmonious  system  of 
theology.     We  believe  that  we  will  be  conferring  an  import- 

*  The  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  lay-evangelists  are  very  fairly  stated 
and  discussed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Extreme  Views,"  which  appeared  some 
months  ago  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Trench,  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 
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ant  service  upon  the  revived  Christianity  of  our  day,  by 
reviewing  two  or  three  publications  which  have  been  hailed 
by  modern  Antinomians  as  powerful  statements  of  their  case, 
on  the  question  of  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  life  to  believers. 

All  the  varieties  of  Antinomianism  may  be  reduced  to 
three  classes.  First,  there  are  those  who  assert  for  the 
saints  a  power  or  privilege  to  do  what  they  please  without 
prejudice  to  their  sanctity,  as  nothing  to  them  can  be  sinful, 
and  this  is  represented  as  the  perfection  of  Christian  liberty. 
Secondly,  there  are  those  who  hold,  like  Archbishop  Whately, 
that  the  moral  law  has  been  abrogated,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  distinctive  economy  of  Judaism,  and  that  sinners  as 
well  as  saints  are  no  longer  subject  to  its  authority.  A  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  who  holds  this  view, 
puts  it  in  the  following  terms  : — The  moral  law  was  never 
given  to  any  .people  but  the  Jews  ;  the  Gentiles  were  never 
under  it ;  Christianity  did  not  impose  it  upon  either  Gentiles 
or  Jews,  and  sinners  perish.  Under  the.  present  dispensation, 
not  from  transgressing  the  law,  but  rejecting  Christ.  Thirdly, 
there  are  those  who  hold  that,  though  believers  are  delivered 
from  the  law,  it  continues  in  force  to  condemn  sinners. 
They  refuse  to  see  in  the  Bible  any  positive  laws  binding  on 
Christians,  and  regard  themselves  as  left  to  the  guidance  of 
gospel  principles,  and  the  constraint  of  Christian  love. 
This  is  the  view  generally  maintained  by  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  strenuously  defended  in  two  of  the  short 
treatises  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  is  a  considerable  time  since  the  late  Dr  Whately  published 
his  short  but  memorable  essay  on  "  The  Abolition  of  the 
Law,"  in  company  with  several  other  essays  on  "  Difficulties 
in  the  Writings  of  St  Paul."  The  entire  work  in  question 
attracted  a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  theological  world 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  not  merely  from  the  sagacity 
and  learning  which  it  displayed  in  the  discussion  of  important 
questions  in  divinity,  but  from  the  remarkable  concessions 
to  Calvinism,  made  by  an  Arminian  writer,  both  in  matters 
of  abstract  reasoning  and  philological  exposition.  But 
none  of  all  the  essays  displayed  so  little  of  that  logical 
strength  and  acuteness  which  generally  distinguished  the 
author,  or  such  an  entire  disregard  for  those  laws  of  inter- 
pretation, which  fix  with  certainty  and  define  with  clearness 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  that  on  the  moral  law, 
which  has  recently  been  republished  by  itself,  and  is  intended 
— singular  paradox ! — as  an  antidote  to  Antinomianism.  The 
work  is  certainly  a  paradox.  For  it  is  a  most  strange  and 
amusing  spectacle  to  find  a  Christian  bishop,  breathing, 
notwithstanding  all  his  speculative  radicalism,   an   atmo- 
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sphere  of  strong  conservative  proprieties  ;  an  eminent  dig- 
nitary, fond  of  his  pun,  and  setting  the  table  in  a  roar  with 
his  copious  pleasantries  and  the  endless  sallies  of  his  wit, 
giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
Miinzers  and  Boccolds  of  Germany,  with  their  wild  ana- 
baptist theories,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  the  narrowest  of  modern  sectaries,  with  their  con- 
tinual protests  against  all  organised  churches,  and  almost 
every  established  usage  of  evangelical  Christendom.  Yet, 
this  is  exactly  his  position.  All  these  parties  regard  the 
moral  law,  as  a  rule  of  life,  with  something  akin  to  con- 
tempt, though  they  may  diverge  from  each  other,  in  regard 
to  the  logical  consequences  of  their  respective  theories. 
This  essay  will  not  certainly  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
"  first  of  European  logicians."  It  reminds  us  somewhat  of 
those  "  shavings  of  the  mind,  planed  off  and  cast  away,"  of 
which  Cowper  talked  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  late  archbishop 
of  Dublin  was  a  man  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  anecdotic 
biography  of  Mr  Fitzpatrick,  threw  off  more  *'  shavings" 
than  any  other  intellectual  man  of  his  time. 

One  great  mistake  of  Dr  Whately  was  to  confound  deliver- 
ance from  the  law  with  abolition  of  the  law.  Paul  teaches 
the  one,  and  not  the  other ;  and  yet  a  master  of  logic  pre- 
sumes to  consider  the  apostle  as  always  speaking  of  the  law 
in  one  and  the  same  sense,  without  an  idea  of  its  threefold 
distinction  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  strange  that  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  examine  those  two  remarkable  passages  (Mat. 
V.  17,  Eom.  iii.  31)  which  establish  the  perpetuity  of  the 
moral  law,  and  prove  incontestably  that  it  still  exists  in 
Christianity  as  included  in  the  law  of  Christ.  But  what 
can  he  make  of  the  fact,  that,  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  is  alleged  to  have  abrogated  the  whole  law,' 
moral  and  ceremonial,  the  apostle  Paui  should  still  repre- 
sent it,  an  absolute  law,  as  still  so  vital,  at  once  "holy, 
.just,  and -spiritual,"  that  it  killed  him?  Why  shguld  he 
say,  "With  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,"  and 
affirm  that  "the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully,"  that 
"  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,"  and  that 
"  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the 
curse,"  if  the  death  of  Christ  had  been  the  death  of  the  law? 
The  apostle  never  says  the  law  is  dead,  but  most  pointedly, 
"Ye  are  dead  to  the  law."  Is  not  this  in  accordance  with 
the  emphatic  declaration  of  our  divine  Master,  "  Think  not 
I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil"?  Dr  Whately  affirms  that 
"  Moses  did  not  write  three  distinct  books,  one  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  one  of  the  civil,  and  a  third  of  the  moral ;  nor 
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does  he  hint  at  any  such  distinction."  The  obvious  infer- 
ence is,  that  such  a  distinction  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
mind  of  the  Jew.  But  were  not  the  ten  commandments  so 
peculiarly  marked  off  from  the  ritualistic  and  civil  laws  that 
they  were  written  by  God's  own  finger  on  tables  of  stone, 
which,  again,  were  laid  up  within  the  ark,  and  their  contents 
expressly  called  "the  ten  words"?  Were  Paul  and  James 
ignorant  of  such  a  distinction,  when,  in  enforcing  Christian 
duties,  they  based  them  upon  the  decalogue,  which  they  call 
the  law,  years  after  the  abrogation  of  Judaism?  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  in  all  the  controversies  that  raged  for  so 
many  years  between  Paul  and  the  Judaising  teachers,  he 
was  never  charged  with  disrespect  to  the  moral  law,  and 
this  law  never  came  in  question.  Can  it  be  imagined  that 
if  the  apostle  had  declared  its  abrogation,  these  wily 
teachers  would  have  been  silent  on  the  subject  ?  We  are 
further  told  that,  "  so  far  from  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
law  being  to  the  Christian  necessary  as  a  guide  to  his  judg- 
ment in  determining  what  is  right  and  wrong,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  moral  judgment  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
are  the  moral  precepts  of  Moses."  Surely  not.  Christ  and 
his  apostles  clearly  inform  us  what  are  moral  and  what  are 
not ;  and  we  no  more  need  conscience  to  guide  us  in  this 
inquiry,  than  to  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
the  second  tables  of  the  law. 

It  is  usual  for  Antinomians  to  represent  the  evangelical 
churches  as  holding  that  the  law  is  a  rule  of  life,  in  the 
sense  that  it  gives  life,  and  Dr  Whately  adopts  this  perverse 
misinterpretation  of  our  doctrine.  We  hold,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  law  no  more  gives  life  than  the  bare  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question 
to  represent,  as  our  author  does,  the  language  of  Paul,  "Ye 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,"  as  effectually 
decisive  upon  the  point  at  issue.  Law  and  grace  are  anti- 
thetical in  the  passage.  If — as  the  Plymouth  Brethren  so 
confidently  affirm — the  apostle  declares  here  that  believers 
are  not  under  the  law  even  as  a  rule,  then  he  must  mean 
that  they  are  under  grace  as  a  rule ;  but  grace  is  no  rule, 
and  the  Brethren  confound  the  rule  of  obedience  with  the 
motive  or- spring  that  leads  to  it.  It  is,  to  use  a  familiar 
illustration,  to  confound  the  iron  track  along  which  the  rail- 
way engine  travels,  with  that  elastic  steam  power  which  sets 
all  its  noisy  strength  at  work.  The  one  is  a  way,  the  other 
is  a  force.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  law  in  the  passage  in 
question  means  the  covenant  of  works,  under  which  the 
sinner  is  condemned,  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  quite 
clear,  simple,  and  consistent.     It  was  a  singular  instance  of 
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logical  infelicity  on  the  part  of  Dr  Wliately,  to  adopt  the 
inconsistent  and  unmeaning  interpretation  of  the  Plymouth 
brethren.  For  the  question  is  not,  What  is  the  spring  of 
holy  obedience  ? — we  are  all  agreed  upon  this  poiiit, — but 
What  is  the  rule  of  it  ?  "  The  way  of  God's  commandmerts  is 
the  same,  whether  our  hearts  be  enlarged  to  run  in  them  or 
not.  Antinomians,  by  neglecting  this  distinction,  reduce 
our  obligations  to  the  standard  of  our  own  inclinations,  and 
thus  bring  believers  into  a  state  of  sinless  perfection.  Tlioy 
may  repudiate  such  an  idea,  and  represent  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  director  of  their  obedience,  but  if  the  influence  be 
effectual,  we  are  still  without  sin,  for  we  do  what  we  are 
effectually  urged  to  do."  Push  the  Antinomian  theory  to  its 
logical  consequences,  and  the  believer  will  be  under  no  obli- 
gation to  love  God  or  man.  A  lay-evangelist  affirmed  not 
long  ago,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  love  Christ.  **  He  loves 
me,  I  do  not  love  .Him.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  affection  for 
him  in  my  wicked  heart !  "  This  frightful  and  impious  ex- 
perience follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  logic  of  Antinomianism.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
the  fallacy  that  runs  through  the  archbishop's  essay : — • 
''Instead  of  precise  rules,  Christianity  furnishes  sublime 
principles  of  conduct,  leaving  the  Christian  to  apply  them, 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  in  each  case  that  may  arise, 
and  thus  to  be  a  law  unto  himself."  Is  not  this  in  reality 
to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  "inner  light"  over  any 
objective  revelation?  Is  it  not  an  unhappy  relapse  into  that 
German  error  which  exalts  the  "Christian  consciousness" 
above  the  written  Word,  till  all  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  melt  away  in  the  haze  of  a  fata  morgana,  which  is 
ever  varying  with  the  changing  atmosphere  of  human 
opinion  ? 

"  This  light  and  darkness,  in  one  chaos  joined, 
Who  shall  divide?     The  god  within  the  mind." 

It  is  the  very  principle  that,  in  the  hands  of  George  Fox, 
expanded  into  all  the  extravagance  of  visionary  fanaticism, 
and  in  those  of  Socinus,  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  every  other  doctrine  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  revelation ;  and  within  the  last  few  years,  is  an- 
swerable for  "Essays  and  Eeviews,"  and  the  learned  puer- 
ilities of  Colenso.  It  is  the  vety  principle  that  now  supplies 
strength  and  stimulus  to  that  arbitrary  and  sentimental 
pietism  which  has  led  to  such  speculative  excesses  in  the 
hands  of  the  Plymouth  brethren,  and  other  sectaries  of  kin- 
dred ideas  and  aims. 

The  other  two  essays  on  the  law,  which  are  from  the  pen 
of  Plymouth  Brethren,  discuss  the  Scripture  evidence  more 
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fully  than  Dr  Wliately,  but  are  not  by  any  means  more 
successful  in  their  biblical  interpretation,  or  more  con- 
sistent, either  with  their  own  statements,  or  in  the  general 
strain  of  their  reasoning,  ^heir  main  position  is,  that  the 
law  mates  no  distinction  between  a  regenerate  and  an  un- 
regenerate  man ;  that  it  cannot  but  rule  over  a  man  as  long 
as  he  lives  ;  that  if  a  Christian  put  himself  under  law,  he  is 
still  under  the  curse ;  that  a  Christian  is  delivered  wholly 
from  the  law,  which,  however,  still  remains  to  curse  the 
unbeliever ;  that  Paul  makes  no  distinction,  like  that  of 
modern  divines,  between  the  law  as  a  w^ay  of  justification, 
and  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life ;  and  that  the  only  rule  of  life 
to  the  believer  is  Christ  himself. 

What  can  be  thought  of  the  qualifications  of  such  writers 
to  reform  the  theology  of  the  churches — for  this  is  their 
modest  aim, — when  we  find  that  they  cannot  settle  in  their 
own  minds  whether  the  moral  law  is  abrogated  or  is  still  in 
force  ?  One  says,  "The  apostle  (in  2  Cor.  iii.)  sets  aside  the 
dispensation  of  the  law,  referring  specifically  to  the  ten 
commandments,  and  yet  mixes  up  the  whole  system  with 
them  as  inseparable,  as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  to  the 
end  of  which  Israel  could  not  look,  and  which  was  to  be 
abolished."  Compare  this  statement  with  the  following  in 
the  same  production : — "  The  law  itself  is  not  abrogated, 
but  we  are  not  under  it.  It  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully; 
but  it  is  not  made  for  the  righteous,  but  for  the  ungodly  and 
profane."  The  same  writer  quotes  the  apostle's  statement 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  "  there  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the 
commandment  going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofit- 
ableness thereof,"  as  proof  that  the  moral  law  was  dis- 
annulled together  with  the  whole  Jewish  system,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel ;  yet  holds,  nevertheless,  that  the 
decalogue,  which  was  disannulled,  according  to  his  theory, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  ceremonial  law,  still  remains  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  to  condemn  sinners !  The  author 
of  the  other  essay  is  guilty  of  the  same  inconsistency. 

The  whole  argument  seems  to  turn,  with  these  writers, 
upon  the  point  that  the  law  can  do  nothing  but  curse,  and 
that  Paul  makes  no  distinction  between  the  law  as  a  way  of 
justification  and  as  a  rule  of  life.  Does  the  law,  indeed,  do 
nothing  but  curse  ?  It  surely  reveals  sin,  for  "  by  the  law 
IS  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  and  it  was  certainly  in  anything 
but  a  condemnatory  aspect  that  it  presented  itself  to  Paul 
after  his  conversion,  when  he  "rejoiced  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord  after  the  inward  man,"  and  when,  as  he  tells  us,  "  with 
the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,"  evidently  as  his 
rule  of  obedience.     But  if  the  law,  per  se,  can  do  nothing  but 
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curse,  what  rule  had  the  Old  Testament  saints?  It  con- 
demned Jewish  unbelievers,  yet  was  the  guide  and  delight  of 
Jewish  saints.  Mark  the  119th  Psalm;  and  yet  they  had  no 
rule  whatever,  if  the  law  in  its  own  nature  can  do  nothing  but 
curse.  The  Brethren,  however,  mainly  found  upon  Eomans 
vii.  1-6,  as  evidence  that  the  law  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  believers,  even  as  a  rule  of  life.  This  is  their  commentary 
upon  this  locus  classicus,  "  You  cannot,  the  apostle  insists, 
have  two  husbands  at  the  same  time.  You  cannot  be  under 
obligation  to  Christ  and  the  law.  Well,  how  is  freedom  to 
be  obtained  for  the  man  under  the  law  ?  He  dies  in  that  in 
which  he  was  held.  The  law  could  only  assert  its  claim  on 
the  man  as  a  living  child  of  Adam.  '  The  law  has  power 
over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth,'  but  I  am  dead  to  the  law 
by  the  body  of  Christ ;  the  bond  to  the  law  has  absolutely, 
wholly,  and  necessarily  ceased,  for  the  person  is  dead,  and 
the  law  had  power  over  him  only  as  long  as  he  lived."  The 
apostle  here  refers  to  the  marriage-covenant  to  illustrate  the 
general  principle  that  death  dissolves  legal  obligation.  The 
death  of  Christ  dissolved  our  old  relation  to  the  law  as  a 
covenant  of  works,  and  left  us  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new 
relation.  But  we  hold  just  as  strongly  as  the  brethren,  that 
"we  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace,"  and  that  our 
legal  oneness  with  Christ  exempts  us  from  obligation  to  the 
law,  as  the  way  of  justification.  The  rule  of  obedience  does 
not  come  in  question  in  this  whole  passage ;  but  being  one 
with  Christ,  we  are  under  the  law  of  Christ,  which  includes 
the  ten  commandments,  as  we  shall  shew  by  and  by.  We 
are  further  informed  that  "the  law  is  no  help  against  sin," 
"  that  it  judges  the  working  of  my  nature  in  lust  but  gives 
no  new  one,"  which  nobody  denies;  "Christ  is  the  motion 
and  spring  of  conduct  in  us  as  well  as  its  perfect  model, 
which  the  law  cannot  be,  for  it  is  not  life,  nor  gives  it  nor 
feeds  it."  The  radical  mistake  of  these  writers  is  just  the 
same  as  that  of  Dr  Whately :  they  confound  the  law  as  an 
objective  rule  of  obedience  with  its  spring  or  moving  cause. 
This  logical  fallacy  underlies  the  whole  Antinomian  argu- 
ment. 

Of  course,  all  writers  of  this  class  are  very  bitter  in  their 
strictures  upon  the  law,  as  an  utterly  insufficient  rule  for  the 
believer.  One  says,  "  Were  I  to  make  the  law  my  standard 
of  action,  I  should  fall  far  short  of  my  proper  mark ;"  "  We 
are  called  to  walk  as  Christ  walked,  and  not  merely  to  walk  as 
a  Jew;"  "Let  a  believer  only  shape  his  way  according  to 
the  law,  and  see  what  it  will  make  of  him."  Another  says, 
"Eeduce  me  to  a  mere  rule  of  life,  I  lose  the  spring  of 
action;"  "  I  deny  altogether  that  the  law  is  a  transcript  of 
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the  divine  character;"  "  The  law  knew  no  such  principle  as 
this,  that  we  shonld  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 
Such  is  a  sample  of  the  Brethren's  teaching  about  that  law, 
which  Paul  pronounced  to  be  " holy,  just,  and  good;"  in 
which  "he  rejoiced  after  the  inward  man;"  the  principle  of 
which  was  "  love  out  of  a  pure  heart,"  and  of  which  Christ 
said,  through  his  antityx3e,  "  Thy  law  is  my  delight !" 

But  the  question  between  us  and  Antinomians  is  not, 
whether  the  whole  of  Christian  obedience  is /o?-/«fl%  con- 
tained in  the  ten  commandments, — for  we  admit  that  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  mentioned  in  them  any  more 
than  they  are  expressly  contained  in  Christ's  new  command- 
ment,— ^but  whether  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  Christ, — and 
we  are  not  now  under  Moses,  but  Christ, — does  not  include 
and  require  all  gospel  duties  ?  The  New  Testament  does  not 
originate  one  iota  of  the  divine  law,  but  borrows  it  professedly 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Christ  never  enjoined  a  greater 
love  to  God  and  our  neighbour  than  did  the  law  of  Moses. 
If  the  Brethren  say  that  he  has  prescribed  more  modes  of 
manifesting  this  love,  we  quite  agree  with  them ;  but  let 
them  point  out  a  single  instance  of  Christian  obedience, 
whether  it  be  to  positive  institute  or  particular  precej)t, 
which  is  not  comprehended  in  the  precept  of  love,  and  we 
will  give  up  the  controversy  for  ever.  If  love  be  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law, — and  it  was  so  in  Jewish  as  well  as  in  Christian 
times, — then  it  is  preposterous  to  say  that  it  cannot  teach 
me  to  lay  down  my  life  for  my  brethren.  Besides,  even  if 
it  were  granted  that  the  law  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  a 
believer's  duty,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  was  not  binding 
as  far  as  it  goes.  That  cannot  be  a  very  deficient  standard 
of  duty  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  very  object  of  God's  send- 
ing his  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  was,  "  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit."  It  is  objected  that 
faith  is  not  enjoined  in  the  ten  commandments.  Might  not 
the  same  thing  be  said  of  love  ?  Yet  our  Lord  tells  us  that 
the  sum  of  the  decalogue  is  love,  and  the  second  command- 
ment speaks  expressly  of  God  "  shewing  mercy  to  thousands 
of  them  who  love  him."  But  is  faith  not  required  by  the 
moral  law?  "  Is  unbelief  a  sin?  If  so,  faith,  its  opposite, 
is  a  requirement  of  the  moral  law.  Besides,  if  love  to  God 
included  faith  in  Christ  under  the  gospel,  then  the  moral 
law,  which  requires  the  former,  includes  the  latter."  But 
we  are  told,  **the  law  could  never  teach  me  to  love,  bless, 
and  pray  for  my  enemies."  Why  not  ?  It  does  not  allow 
me  to  kill  my  enemy  any  more  than  my  friend,  and,  as  ex- 
plained by  Christ,  it  resents  the  narrow  interpretation  of 
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"  neighbour,"  which  the  Jewish  rabbins  affixed  to  the  term. 
"  But,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  as  to  the  beUever's  life,  the 
apostle  does  not  say,  '  To  me  to  live  is  law,'  but  *  To  me  to 
live  is  Christ,'"  confounding,  as  before,  the  law  as  a  rule 
vfith  the  law  as  a  source  of  life,  which  it  never  was,  either 
ill  Jewish  or  Christian  times;  "Christ  is  our  rule,  our 
model,  our  touchstone,  our  all.  The  continual  inquiry  of 
the  Christian  should  be,  not.  Is  this  or  that  according  to  law  ? 
but.  Is  it  Hke  Christ?"  True,  but  we  acknowledge  Christ 
as  our  rule  in  his  icorch  as  well  as  his  works,  and  we  find 
that  he  stamped  his  imprimatur  on  the  law  (Mat.  v.  17), 
defended  it  against  the  false  glosses  of  the  scribes,  and  en- 
larged its  spiritual  significance,  while  in  his  perfect  obedi- 
ence he  magnified  it  and  made  it  honourable.  Our  gracious 
Master  is  our  supreme  rule,  not  only  in  what  he  did,  but  in 
what  he  said. 

Let  us  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  indicate  the  positive 
proofs  contained  in  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  obedience.  Of 
course,  we  naturally  turn,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  clear 
declaration  of  our  Saviour  himself,  contained  in  the  sermon 
on  the  mount.  Mat.  v.  17  : — "  Think  not  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law  till  all  be  fulfilled."  The  entire  scope  of  the  discourse 
shews  that  he  is  speaking  particularly  of  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  law,  for  his  illustrations  in  the  succeeding  verses  are 
taken  from  the  decalogue,  and  also  of  the  moral  injunctions 
of  the  prophets  founded  upon  the  law,  and  to  which  he  thus 
gives  an  equal  authority.  Mark,  too,  the  connection  of  this 
pregnant  passage  with  the  preceding  verse — "  Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men  that  thej^  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven."  Our  Lord  seems 
to  have  foreseen  the  Antinomian  tendencies  of  future  times, 
for  he  says,  in  the  19th  verse,  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments  (IvroXav),  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  The  only  answer  the  Plj^mouth  Brethren  can 
make  to  our  argument  founded  on  this  passage  is,  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  v/as  not  come  when  this  sermon  was 
delivered;"  "that  the  Lord  here  gives  the  character  of 
those  who  would  get  in,  in  no  wise  of  the  revelation  given 
to  a  Christian  as  in  the  church ;  "  and  "  that  the  believer 
being  dead  and  risen  in  Christ,  is  no  longer  under  the  law." 
But  docs  not  the  Lord  here  insinuate  or  imply  that  this 
Antinomian  tendency  would   appear  in   Christian    times, 
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during  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Mark  the 
words — "  He  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."' 
Besides,  the  righteousness  which  he  enjoins  upon  them  as 
80  superior  to  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  was  one 
which  included  the  ten  commandments ;  for  he  would  not, 
in  the  same  breath,  tell  them  to  keep  these  commandments, 
and  enjoin  a  higher  righteousness  which  excluded  them. 
According  to  the  Brethren's  interpretation,  the  entire  Ser- 
mon on  the  mount,  with  its  sweet  beatitudes,  its  beautiful 
model  of  prayer,  its  withering  exposure  of  hypocrisy,  its 
tests  for  false  prophets,  and  its  warnings  against  censorious 
judgments,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  New  Testament  times. 
Our  Lord  throws  out  no  hint  that  they  to  whom  he  said 
"  Let  your  light  shine  before  men,"  should  ever  be  exempted 
from  obedience  to  that  law  which  he  came  not  to  destroy 
but  fulfil.  If  the  moral  law  was  to  pass  away  with  the 
ceremonial  system  of  Judaism,  as  these  writers  affirm  and 
deny  almost  in  the  same  page,  why  should  he  have  taken 
such  pains  to  explain  its  lofty  spirituality,  and  to  correct 
the  false  glosses  of  the  scribes  ;  and  why  should  he  censure 
so  severely  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  in  "  making  void  the 
commandments  of  God  through  their  traditions  "  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  a  more  natural  and  likely  course  for  our 
Lord  to  let  a  law  so  corrupted  die  a  natural  death  ?  On- 
the  contrary,  he  asserted  its  spirituality  and  perpetuity 
by  summarising  all  its  duties  under  two  great  principles — 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour:  not,  as  the  Brethren 
say,  because  he  ascribed  supreme  authority  to  the  two  and 
not  to  the  ten ;  for  the  passage  under  notice  contradicts 
such  an  idea,  and  the  two  principles  in  question  are  not 
eliminated  out  of  the  law  by  Christ,  but  expressly  quoted 
from  the  Old  Testament,  which  maintained  the  authority  of 
the  ten.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  our  Lord  speak- 
ing of  the  decalogue  in  that  tone  of  mingled  contempt  and 
superiority  so  common  with  Antinomians. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
He  asks,  in  the  words  of  an  objector,  "  Do  we,  then,  make 
void  the  Mw  through  faith  ?  God  forbid  :  yea,  we  establish 
the  law,"  Bpm.  iii.  31.  There  is  no  question  between  us 
and  Antinorfiians  as  to  the  particular  law  which  is  here 
meant.  The  c^^ntext  and  the  argument  shew  that  the  apostle 
is  speaking,  notvof  the  ceremonial,  but  of  the  moral  law; 
and  if  the  law  cea\3es  to  be  binding  on  believers  as  a  rule  of 
life,  it  does  seem  tvO  follow  inevitably  that  Christ  did  come 
to  destroy  the  law,  afed  that  faith  does  make  it  void.  Anti- 
nomians, however,  de(Xlare  that  the  passage  is  quite  con- 
sistent  with  their  theoi^y;   for   Christ,   by  satisfying  the 
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demands  of  the  law,  established  its  authority,  but  as  believers 
are  one  with  him,  they  are  dead  to  the  law  and  no  longer 
amenable  to  its  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  they  allege 
that  our  theory  makes  the  law  void,  by  replacing  the  be- 
liever under  a  law  which  can  do  nothing  but  curse,  and  yet 
representing  the  believer  as  not  cursed.  It  does  seem,  then, 
a  strange  method  of  establishing  a  law,  to  abolish  it !  But 
can  any  unprejudiced  mind  imagine  that  the  law  which  faith 
establishes  was  intended  to  have  no  further  relation  to  be- 
lievers, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  apostle 
affirms  of  the  very  same  law,  "With  the  mind  I  myself  serve 
the  law  of  God,"  and  that  James  warns  the  "brethren"  that  if 
they  respect  persons  they  will  be  "  convinced  of  the  law  as 
transgressors  "  ?  The  Antinomian  argument  assumes  that 
the  law  can  do  nothing  but  curse,  but  we  have  already 
demonstrated  the  utter  fallacy  of  such  an  idea ;  and  it  is 
quite  absurd  to  represent  faith  as  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  law  over  sinners;  in  other  words,  establishing,  say, 
the  authority  of  the  sixth  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  over  sinners  and  not  over  saints;  when,  in  reality,  the 
law  in  question  was  thoroughly  established  by  God's  com- 
mand before  faith  came.  The  Brethren's  idea  of  legal  one- 
ness with  Christ,  pushed  to  its  proper  logical  consequences, 
will  not  only  exempt  from  law,  but  from  sin  itself,  and  thus 
bring  in,  as  by  a  kind  of  back-door,  the  doctrine  of  sinless 
perfection. 

Again,  we  find  the  apostle,  in  Komans  xiii.  8,  9,  quoting 
five  out  of  the  six  commandments  of  the  second  table — the 
sixth  is  in  Ephesians  vi.  1 — and  saying,  "  He  that  loveth 
another  hath  fulfilled  the  law  " — not  a  law  obsolete,  but  still 
in  force.  Believers  are  here  exhorted  to  love  one  another,' 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  requirement  of  the  moral  law. 
This  very  passage,  however,  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that 
we  are  not  now  under  the  moral  law,  but  under  a  new  one, 
called  variously  the  law  of  Christ,  the  law  of  love,  the  law 
of  liberty.  Let  us  consider  it.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  that  is,  love  is  the  principle  of  our  obedience  ;  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  to  be  manifested  is  the  subject  of  positive  pre- 
scription. The  decalogue  is  founded  upon  it ;  and  the 
apostle,  while  he  says  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law," 
points  out  in  the  very  same  passage,  the  various  ways  for 
its  fulfilment.  Andrew  Fuller  shews  the  absurdity  of  the 
Antinomian  argument  by  the  following  syllogism: — "You 
are  not  obliged,  say  Antinomians,  to  love  God,  because  God 
in  his  law  requires  it :  therefore  love  one  another,  because 
(Rom.  xiii.)  God  in  his  law  requires  it."  This  false  inter- 
pretation, however,  is  nothing  but  legalism,  for  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  or  exactly  to  determine  the  measure  of  obedience 
required  under  it. 

The  apostle,  moreover,  observes,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  21,  "I  be- 
came to  them  that  are  without  the  law,  as  without  law  (being 
not  vvithout  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ)," 
nn  c3v  afo/Acs  0£^  aXX*  mo[ioi  Xeigrtp,  This  single  passage  over- 
turns the  Antinomian  position.  It  clearly  implies  that  there 
is  no  medium  between  being  under  the  law  to  Christ  and 
being  without  law,  and  that  Christ  has  taken  the  precepts 
of  the  moral  law  as  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  code. 
The  Brethren  have  tried  their  critical  dexterity  to  evade  the 
force  of  the  apostle's  statement : — "To  quote  under  the  law 
to  Christ  is  mere  want  of  reference  to  the  Greek.  It  is 
hvofiog  Xf/ffTw,  duly  subject  to  Christ."  But  the  adjective  in 
question  properly  means,  "  inside  the  boundaries  of  law," 
that  is,  legal,  legitimate,  conformed  to  or  allowed  by  law. 
It  also  means,  "  suhjectus  legi,  qui  legem  aliquam  datam 
ohseixat  eique  convenienter  vivit,"    "subject    and    obedient 

to    law."      In    Acts    xix.    39,    we    read,    ev  rr}    swofiuj    ty.KXriffia, 

"  in  a  legally  convened  assembly."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
ivtofjLog  has  a  milder  significance  than  i'-^o  vo'/xoc,  but  it  is  clearly 
identical  or  antithetical  in  the  passage  to  avo,aof,  which  means 
"  without  law,"  and  not,  as  in  some  other  instances,  simply 
"  wicked."  Bengel's  note  is,  "  Paul  was  not  without  the 
law  (aco/Ace),  much  less  was  he  {dyrmfiog)  opposed  to  the  law, 

fj-ri    Kyo,a&$    &i(Z    dXV    mofLog    Xg/ffroiJ. — Xs/ffroj    0eoD    sffr/,    iii.    23. 

Whence  he  who  is  avo/xos  6i(^  is  also  avo/xo;  Xe/^r^,  and  vice 
versa."  Calvin,  too,  interprets  the  passage,  se  legem  semper 
retiniiisse  ut  Christo  esset  suhjectus. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  James. 
"  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the  scripture,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  ye  do  well."  This  royal 
law  was  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  18),  yet  it  is 
still  unrepealed.  The  apostle,  then,  proceeds  to  shew  how 
the  law  is  to  be  understood  and  kept :  "  For  whosoever  shall 
keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty 
of  all.  For  he  that  said,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said  also, 
Do  not  kill.  Now,  if  thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou 
kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the  law"  (ii.  x.  11). 
These  words  were  addressed  to  believers,  whom  he  calls 
'*  brethren,"  and  they  evidently  mean  that  the  authority  of 
the  law  must  still  he  binding ;  for  no  ofience  can  attach  to 
the  breach  of  an  obsolete  law,  and  if  there  be  no  sin  but 
what  is  a  transgression  of  that  law,  there  can  be  no  rule 
binding  on  men  that  is  not  comprehended  in  that  law.  He 
tells  the  brethren,  again,  that  by  respecting  persons,  they 
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are  "  convinced  by  the  law  as  transgressors."  The  Anti- 
nomian  replies,  "  We  are  now  under  the  law  of  liberty,  as 
James  says,  and  not  under  the  law  of  Moses."  But  the 
apostle  represents  the  royal  law  and  the  law  of  liberty  as 
one  and  the  same  ;  for  he  illustrates  the  latter  by  two  pas- 
sages from  the  law  of  Moses,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not  have  respect  of 
persons."  So  that  the  royal  law  remains  in  the  gospel, 
which  establishes  and  confirms  it,  making  it  a  law  of  liberty. 
The  thought  of  James  is  substantially  that  of  Paul  in  Gal. 
V.  13,  14,  where  he  quotes  the  moral  law  as  included  and 
implied  in  that  idea  of  Christian  liberty  to  which  the  Gala- 
tian  Christians  were  called. 

Let  us  finally  turn  to  the  apostle  John,  who  tells  us  (1  John 
iii.  4),  "  Whosoever  committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the 
law ;  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  ^  a,aasr/a  hrh 
T,  avs^/a.  If  sin,  then,  be  the  transgression  of  the  law,  or 
rather,  as  the  word  denotes,  unconformity  to  the  law,  the 
authority  of  the  latter  must  still  be  binding.  The  Brethren 
say,  "It  is  aw^a/a,  lawlessness,  not  craga/Saff/s  vo/aou,  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  ;"  but  this  paltry  criticism  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  their  theory  of  the  law  continuing  in  force  to 
condemn  unbelievers,  as  avo/t/a  is  uniformly  applied  to  this 
class  in  the  New  Testament.  But  the  apostle  clearly  iden- 
tifies atj^a^ria.  with  avofiia  in  the  passage,  no  matter  how  these 
terms  may  be  rendered ;  and  James,  again,  identifies  -jra^a- 
/3a<r;5  with  a/xaer/a,  in  chap.  ii.  9,  10,  when  he  affirms  that 
he  who  respects  persons — a/iagr/av  J^/a^era/ — "  works  sin," 
and  is  convicted  by  the  law  as  a  transgressor,  wg  capajSdTi^g. 
Some  sins  may  be  more  heinous  than  others,  as  the  Shorter 
Catechism  says,  but  unless  the  Eomish  distinction  between 
"venial"  and  "mortal"  sins  be  maintained, 's-aga/Sao'/s  and 
a/xa^r/a  are,  in  point  of  principle,  equally  avo/i,Ia^  though  under 
varying  degrees  of  specific  aggravation. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  leading  arguments  against, 
as  well  as  answered  the  specious  reasonings  of,  that  doc- 
trinal Antinomianism,  which  has  been  condemned  by  the 
church  in  every  age,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  down  to 
the  present  hour.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this  heresy.  It  is  no  mere  spot  or  pimple  which 
only  slightly  disfigures  the  comely  face  of  Christianity,  but 
a  tumour,  which  tends  to  drain  the  whole  body  of  its  vigour. 
An  arrogant  spiritualism,  exercising,  as  it  does,  a  most  be- 
witching influence  over  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  it  is  even, 
in  some  respects,  more  dangerous,  from  its  soft  speeches  and 
its  insidious  approaches,  than  that  philosophic  rationalism 
and  intellectual  infidelity  which  threatens  to  undermine  our 
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belief  in  an  objective  revelation ;  for  Christianity  has  an 
oaken  fibre  about  it,  which  gathers  vigour  and  tenacity  from 
all  such  outward  attacks.  And  if  Antinomianism  does  not 
repeat  in  modern  times  those  disasters  and  strifes  which 
darkened  and  divided  the  church  in  past  days,  it  will  not  be 
from  any  radical  change  in  its  nature  or  spirit,  but  from  the 
faithfulness  of  God's  sentries  as  they  walk  day  and  night  on 
the  walls  of  Zion. 

Truth  compels  us  to  add,  that  there  are  peculiarities  dis- 
tinguishing the  Plymouth  Brethren  in  their  mode  of  propa- 
gating their  theological  tenets,  which,  if  persevered  in,  must 
eventuate  in  other  churches  withholding  from  them  all 
recognition  of  evangelical  brotherhood.  We  refer  to  their 
practice  in  gathering  churches  out  of  churches,  leaving  to 
others  the  rough  work  of  filling  up  the  side  pews  and  gal- 
leries out  of  the  lanes  and  alleys,  and  confining  themselves 
to  the  daintier  \vork  of  making  proselytes  of  those  who  have 
been  so  painfully  gathered  into  the  fold.  We  have  heard 
reports  of  their  proceedings  in  this  style,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  the  truth  of  which  we  can  rely  as  implicitly  as 
on  the  testimony  of  our  own  senses,  and  the  substance  of 
wl:ich  we  feel  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  lay  before  our 
readers.  We  have  been  assured,  that  it  is  their  usual  habit, 
on  their  first  advances,  to  assume  the  airs  of  the  most 
catholic  and  pacific  of  Christians,  concealing  their  pecu- 
liarities, and  even  claiming  a  superiority  above  all  others  in 
undervaluing  all  sectional  differences  :  but  that,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  few  proselytes,  the  mask  is  throwna  off, 
and  they  commence,  cautiously  at  first,  and  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  capacity  of  their  neophytes,  to  initiate  them  in 
the  esoteric  doctrines  of  their  sect.  These  doctrines  are,  in 
fact,  the  most  sectarian  in  existence,  and  consist  mainly  in 
insinuating  doubts,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the 
ordinary  Christian  ministers,  but  as  to  the  right  of  such 
ministers  to  teach  at  all,  they  being,  in  their  opinion,  still 
involved  in  spiritual  blindness,  and  next  in  hinting  grave 
objections  to  what  is  called  the  Christian  ministry  in  general, 
in  denouncing  the  communion  of  all  other  churches  as 
essentially  impure,  and  in  holding  forth  the  necessity  of  sup- 
planting all  existing  communities  of  Christians  by  the  advent 
of  an  angelic  company,  far  above  the  need  of  sermons  or 
sacraments,  doctors  or  discipline,  and  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers shall  enjoy  the  enviable  privilege  of  being  alike  saints  and 
teachers.  The  results  of  this  system  of  tactics  on  the  con- 
tinent have  been  truly  and  purely  deplorable.  Wherever  a 
wide  and  deeply  spread  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
Eomish  population    through   the   labours   of  the  French 
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Eeformed  and  Evangelical  Churches,  it  is  notorious  that 
these  far-scenting  eagles  have  gathered  to  the  prey,  and 
acting  on  a  maxim  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  followed  by 
Paul,  who  would  not  preach  where  Christ  was  named,  "  lest 
he  should  build  on  another  man's  foundation,"  they  have 
sown  the  seed  of  discord  among  the  new  converts,  and  so 
disturbed  their  minds,  just  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel,  by  injecting  their  transcen- 
dental notions,  that  some  of  them,  perplexed  and  confounded, 
have  reeled  and  staggered  back  to  Eome,  while  others  have 
withdrawn  from  their  brethren,  and  set  up  hotbed  commu- 
nions of  their  own.  We  do  not  remember  if  our  ingenious 
friend  Mr  Grosart  has  adverted  to  this  species  of  "  little 
foxes,"  in  his  interesting  treatise  on  "  Small  Sins  ;"  certain 
it  is  that  they  do  "  spoil  the  vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender 
grapes."  But  the  case  is  too  serious  for  badinage,  too  sad 
to  be  lightly  handled.  We  solemnly  declare,  that  if  the 
one  half  of  what  we  have  been  told  is  true,  it  can  only  be 
matched  by  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, who  assumed  the  guise  of  Puritanism,  outdoing 
the  wildest  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  riding  on  the 
topmost  wave  of  excitement ;  in  order  that,  in  the  lassitude 
of  the  spent  enthusiasm,  they  might  lead  back  the  English  to 
Eome.  And  yet  these  are  the  people  who  are  supported  by 
the  money  of  English  Christians,  and  who  captivate  a  certain 
class  of  pious  weaklings  !  while  in  France,  they  are  under- 
mining the  work  of  prayerful  and  painstaking  ministers  ; 
and,  in  Italy,  are  at  this  moment  thwarting  the  efforts  of  the 
brave  pioneers  of  the  Valleys,  and  waiting  insulting  mani- 
festoes, proclaiming  that  they  are  as  far  removed  from  Pro- 
testantism on  the  one  side  as  from  Eomanism  on  the  other  ! 
In  regard  to  the  policy  practised  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
at  home,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  from  personal  observation  ; 
and  we  can  testify  that  it  is  marked  by  the  same  charac- 
teristics, making  its  first  approaches  under  fair  professions 
of  catholicity,  and  issuing  in  the  most  rampant  sectarianism, 
aggravated  in  many  instances  by  the  bitterness  which  attends 
apostasy  from  evangelical  communions  ;  while  their  Antino- 
mian  tendencies,  which  always  develop  a  disposition  to  indis- 
criminate fault-finding,  together  with  an  inordinate  spiritual 
conceit,  lead  them  to  exalt  their  own  religious  party  at  the 
expense  of  all  others.  We  confess  that  we  have  our  own 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  their  elementary  teaching,  for 
we  fear  there  is  too  great  a  disposition  to 

"  Skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen." 
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But  we  strongly  suspect  that  their  unforbearing  sectarianism 
will  place  them  outside  the  pale  of  evangelical  sympathies. 
Eighty  years  ago,  it  was  remarked  of  sectaries  imbued  with 
kindred  ideas  and  aims,  that  "  a  religion  which,  instead  of 
arising  from  love  of  the  truth,  has  its  origin  in  dislike  or 
opposition,  even  though  it  be  to  error,  will  come  to  nothing." 
And  we  cannot  believe  that  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
who  enjoined  it  as  the  common  symbol  of  his  religion  that 
his  disciples  should  love  one  another,  will  regard  with  favour 
the  evangelistic  operations  of  a  party  who  are  not  animated 
by  a  catholic  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  whole  church  of  God, 
and  who  seem  such  utter  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  the  great 
apostle,  expressed  in  his  magnanimous  saying,  "  Notwith- 
standing, every  way,  Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  therein  do 
rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  T.  C. 


Art.  III.  — French  Evangelical  Criticism.* 

Explication  de  VEvangile  selon  St  Jean.     Par  T.  F  Astie. 
Commentaire  sur  VEvangile  de  Si  Jean.     Par  F.  Godet.     18G4. 

INDEPENDENT  of  their  intrinsic  value,  the  publication  of 
these  writings  is  a  matter  of  congratulation.  Original 
theological  works  from  the  evangelical  party  in  France  have 
been  rare.  It  is  true  they  have  not  been  altogether  wanting 
in  our  time.  Who  can  forget  the  finely  written  histories  of 
Merle  d'Aubignd,  de  Felice,  Weiss,  de  Pressens^,  those 
patient  investigators  of  the  past  ?  The  apologetics  of 
Diodati,  Vinet,  Gaussen,  and  de  Eougemont,  certainly  do 
not  deserve  to  be  forgotten.  Among  the  more  philosophical 
writings,  we  can  mention  with  honour  la  Vie  cternelle  of  E. 
Naville,  and  la  liaison  et  le  Chretianisme  of  Secretan ;  and 
amongthe  periodicals,  the  Revue  Chretiennea,nd  the  Chretienne 
Evangelique  are  justly  esteemed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  French-speaking  Christians  (among  whom  we  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  in  particular  those  of  that  small  corner 
of  the  earth  calleicl  Suisse  Romande)  have  shewn  in  the  pre- 
\ ^ 

*  For  this  communicafton  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  Pronier,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  tJie  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva. 
M.  Pronier  is  the  successor  of  the  late  Professor  Gaussen ;  and  it  is  with  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  give  a  place  in  our  Review  to  a  communication 
from  one  so  well  qualified  to  fill  the  room  of  that  lamented  servant  of  God,  in 
an  institution  destined,  we  trust,  to  preserve,  amid  the  perils  which  now  sur- 
round it,  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  send  forth  among  the 
French  speaking  population  around  it,  many  faithful  heralds  of  the  cross. — 
Ell  B.  and  F.  E.  R. 
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sent  century  great  activity  on  the  subjects  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  apologetics.  But  in  justice  we  must  add,  that 
this  activity  has  been  shared  by  Protestants  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  To  the  adherents  of  the  old  rationalism  we  owe 
many  of  our  historical  works.  Their  system  of  apologetics 
has  certainly  not  been  of  that  kind  which  we  desire  to  see 
rising  among  us,  abandoning,  as  it  does,  the  dogmas  which 
we  consider  essential  to  Christianity,  with  the  professed  aim 
of  defending  those  which  we  consider  less  important.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that,  in  spite  of  their  affinities,  secret 
or  avowed,  with  tendencies  the  least  Christian  of  our  time, 
both  the  old  and  the  new  rationalists  have  busied  them- 
selves much  with  apologetics.  After  abundantly  praising 
the  science  of  M.  Eenan,  the  most  active  representatives  of 
the  new  school,  MM.  Eevelle  and  Coleni  (especially  the 
latter)  have  lately  criticised  that  writer  with  considerable 
severity.  M.  Sch^rer  alone,  who  has  long  since  deserted 
the  lists,  and  abandoned  every  principle  of  faith  and  philo- 
sophy, bitter  when  combating  the  faith  which  he  erewhile 
professed,  and  eloquent  when  he  takes  up  the  pen  in  favour 
of  a  Colenso  or  a  Eenan — he  alone  has  dared  to  raise  a 
shout  of  triumph  at  the  appearance  of  la  Vie  de  Jesus. 

The  subject  which  has  been  most  neglected  is  undoubtedly 
exegesis,  though  much  persevering  effort  has  been  made  to 
translate  the  holy  Scriptures.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  later,  the  ministers  of  the  national 
church  of  Geneva  have  published  translations  which,  though 
open  to  criticism,  certainly  constitute  a  work  of  immense 
labour.  In  Suisse  Romande,  under  the  auspices  of  Professor 
Gaussen,  a  literal  translation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been 
commenced,  which,  continued  at  present  principally  under 
the  care  of  Dr  de  la  Harpe,  we  hope  will  shortly  be  finished. 
M.  Penet  Gentil  of  Neufchatel  has  published  a  much  esteemed 
version  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  quite  recently  a  consci- 
entious scholar  of  Geneva  has  offered  to  the  religious  public 
a  beautiful  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  made  from  the 
Vatican  MS.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Alexandrine.  Fin- 
ally, in  France,  M.  Arnaud  has  also  made  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  there  has  been  undertaken  (though 
with  too  much  negation)  in  that  country  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  some  parts  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared. But  if  one  can  hardly  ask  more  activity  from  the 
French  Protestants  in  this  branch  of  exegetical  labour,  what 
has  become  of  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  sacred 
criticism  among  them?  Sacred  criticism!  it  is  hardly  repre- 
sented in  French  except  by  some  translations  from  English 
and  German  books,  and  some  works  which,  pretending  to  be 
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the  fruits  of  an  original  and  elaborate  research,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  reproduction  of  the  negative  results  of 
German  criticism.  M.  lleuss  alone,  the  least  negative  of  the 
new  school,  has  written,  besides  Uhistoire  de  la  theologie 
chretienne  au  siecle  apostoUque,  an  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  published  in  German,  but  has  not  yet 
been  translated  into  French.  IjHistoire  du  Canon  of  that 
author,  V HermenutiqiLe  of  M.  Cellerier,  professor  at  Geneva, 
the  first  volume  of  VHistoire  du  Canon  by  Dr  Gaussen,  and 
the  Etude  critique  sur  VEpitre  de  Jude,  by  Arnaud,  are  the 
only  French  works  of  the  kind ;  works  which  shew,  indeed, 
different  tendencies,  but  equally  bear  the  stamp  of  true 
originality.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  Commentaries  ?  We 
have  certainly  some  translated,  and  even  some  original;  but 
after  all,  how  few !  When  we  mention  the  excellent  com- 
mentary of  M.  Eillist  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  that 
of  M.  Oltraman,  professor  of  the  faculty  of  Geneva,  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans  (a  work  still  unfinished),  that  of 
M.  Sardinoux  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  practi- 
cal commentary  of  the  New  Testament  published  by  Bonnet 
and  Baud,  M.  Arnaud's  brief  commentary  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  practical  commentaries  of  the  Psalms,  of  Genesis, 
and  Exodus,  by  M.  de  Mestral,  and,  finally,  the  quite  popu- 
lar works  of  MM.  Burnier  and  Guers, — to  which  enumera- 
tion might  be  added  Dahler  on  Jeremiah, — I  think  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  have  named  all  the  new  and 
original  writings  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  that 
French  Protestantism  has  published  for  half  a  century. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  a  reproach  to  French  Protestant- 
ism. The  number  of  those  who  desiderate  such  reading  is 
exceedingly  limited.  How  few  amid  the  careless  crowd  are 
those  who  care  for  deep  and  serious  study !  The  business 
of  every  man  and  of  every  Christian  is  told  in  three  words, 
— meditation,  prayer,  and  action.  But  there  are  times  of 
difficulty,  when  the  necessity  of  action  is  so  great,  that  pro- 
tracted meditation,  and  the  slow  researches  of  erudition, 
inevitably  give  place  to  it.  Blessed  be  God,  during  the  last 
century,  the  Protestants  have  done  great  things  for  the 
gospel.  The  efforts  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  of  no 
small  importance.  Evangelisation,  missions,  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools,  colleges,  new  churches,  founded  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  incessant  struggUng 
against  an  infidel  and  scoffing  philosophy,  against  the  in- 
difference of  Protestants  themselves,  against  rationalism, 
and  against  the  obstacles  which  prejudices,  selfish  interests, 
and  political  maxims  raise  up  at  every  moment,  all  this, 
with  the  publication  of  religious  periodicals,  whose  number 
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•ceases  not  to  increase, — such  is  the  work  performed,  and  still 
prosecuted,  by  the  active  zeal  of  evangelical  Christians  in 
France.  Honour  to  their  activity  !  hut  above  all,  glory  to 
God,  who  brings  them  victory  out  of  the  conflict,  and  shews 
them  for  their  work  every  day  new  prospects  of  success ! 
Honour  to  the  active,  and  equal  honour  to  those  less  fitted 
for  scenes  of  activity,  who  meditate  in  the  closet  with  pen 
in  hand,  and  who,  creating  a  religious  literature  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  are  worthy  to  exercise  a  com- 
manding influence  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  age !  Too 
often  are  their  labours  despised  even  by  those  of  the  French 
public  who  are  most  seriously  disposed.  Far  from  being 
encouraged  in  their  solitary  task,  they  are  too  often  regarded 
as  idlers,  if  they  do  not  add  to  the  labour  of  the  study  that 
of  preaching  and  pastoral  work.  Earely  have  they  the  full 
approbation  of  men ;  even  that  of  their  brethren  sometimes 
fails  them.  It  is  they,  it.seems,  who  have  the  smallest  need  of 
sympathy.  One  might  suppose  the  general  opinion  to  be 
that  science  has  no  relation  to  faith ;  and,  more  than  others, 
men  of  science,  even  those  who  labour  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures, must  look  above,  and  expect  only  the  reward  of  their 
God.  Such  men  will  not  be  loaded  with  praises ;  their 
writings,  especially  those  which  they  write  most  seriously, 
will  scarcely  be  read.  Who  knows  whether  they  may  not 
even  be  called  upon  to  make  the  most  painful  sacrifices  in 
order  to  fulfil  their  task.  But  their  position,  humbly  ac- 
cepted, has  so  much  of  dignity,  that  they  would  not  exchange 
it,  if  they  rightly  understand  their  privileges,  even  for  the 
triumphs  of  such  men  as  Eenan.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  they  have  their  reward  !  " 

All  honour,  then,  to  the  men  whose  names  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  !  Both  professors  of  theology — 
M.  Godet  of  Neufchatel,  and  M.  Astie  of  the  Free  College, 
Lausanne — both  already  known  to  the  public  by  numerous 
and  important  articles,  both  familiar  with  contemporary 
theology  and  serious  studies,  and  both  able  masters  of  the 
pen,  they  were  no  doubt  well  qualified  for  their  task.  To 
work  at  a  commentary,  however,  for  a  public  so  indifferent 
,  to  such  writings  as  the  French,  requires  courage.  This 
courage  these  gentlemen  have  possessed,  and  have  enriched 
our  French  theological  literature  with  two  works,  different 
in  form,  but  each  serious  and  thoughtful — two  commentaries 
on  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  There  are  ample  grounds  for 
the  hope  that,  after  assuring  many  a  wavering  soul  and  en- 
lightening many  a  darkened  mind,  these  two  books  will  long 
be  read  and  long  remain  useful  to  the  church. 

It  was  not  fortuitously  that  these  two  authors  simultane- 
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ously  cliose  the  fourth  Gospel  as  the  subject  of  their  study. 
The  present  state  of  the  reformed  theology,  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  new  school  towards  this  apostolic  writing, 
the  importance  of  the  document  itself,  and  its  witness  in 
existing  controversies,  were  sufficient  to  make  it  an  object 
of  deep  and  interesting  scrutiny. 

Let  us  shew  this  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
questions  connected  with  this  gospel. 

Looking  at  the  testimonies  for  its  authority,  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  least 
admits  of  doubts  as  to  its  origin.  Universal  and  unvarying 
tradition,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  historical  documents 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  indicate,  ascribes  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  Eusebius 
and  Origen  witness  the  unanimity  of  the  churches  of  their 
time  on  the  subject ;  quotations  from  John  (admitted  some- 
what vague)  can  be  easily  discovered  in  Justin,  whose  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  can  be  accounted  for  with  difficulty  with- 
out the  influence  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers  contain  apparent  allusions  to  certain  texts 
of  this  evangelist ;  and  down  to  their  time  there  is  found 
(besides  Marcion)  only  one  small  and  obscure  sect  (that  of 
the  Alogoi)  who  rejected  John's  Gosj)el,  and  that  solely  for 
doctrinal  reasons.  The  weight  of  the  testimony,  then, 
speaks  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  and  apostolicity  of  this 
writing.  And  it  speaks  with  such  power  that  until  modern 
times  no  one  raised  a  doubt  on  the  subject :  and  the  faith- 
ful, learned  and  unlearned  alike,  drew  from  this  remarkable 
book,  as  from  a  deep  well  of  divine  truth,  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  and  thoughts  the  noblest  that  can  enter  the 
mind  of  man. 

Eecently,  however,  a  criticism  has  arisen,  which,  attaching 
itself  to  the  sacred  writings,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  determined  principles,  manifests  at  one  time  a  cold- 
ness mistaken  for  impartiality,  and  at  another  a  sentiment 
decidedly  antichristian ;  doubts  have  been  expressed  and  a 
strife  has  commenced  on  the  subject  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  prejudices  of  Uni- 
tarianism  were  announced  against  the  Gospels,  the  critique 
of  Semler  had  found  nothing  to  say  against  that  of  John  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  present  century  that  extended  researches 
have  been  made,  under  an  influence  favourable  or  opposed 
to  the  cause  of  the  fourth  evangelist,  by  the  learned  of  all 
ranks  and  opinions.  Bretschneider,  in  1820,  gave  the  signal 
for  the  strife  in  his  "  Probabilia."  This  Gospel  could  not, 
according  to  him,  be  that  ot  the  apostle  John.  Immediately 
refuted,  he  owned  himself  beaten ;  and  it  was  supposed  at 
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the  time  that  the  question  was  definitely  settled  once  for  all, 
and  would  not  be  raised  anew,  as  De  Wette  himself  declared 
against  those  doubts  which  for  a  time  he  had  shared.  But 
this  was  reckoning  without  taking  into  account  the  most 
partial  and  the  most  consistent  of  Hegelian  critics.  Strauss, 
in  that  "Life  of  Jesus  "  which  once  made  so  great  a  noise 
on  the  continent,  and  has  since  held  so  deplorable  an  influ- 
ence on  the  public  mind,  having  still  so  strange  a  fascina- 
tion for  the  unbelieving  learned — Strauss  treats  the  fourth 
Gospel  as  he  does  the  others,  and  sees  nothing  in  it  but  the 
artificial  labour  of  a  deep  mind  and  a  clever  writer.  He 
hesitated  a  moment  when  he  read  the  replies  of  Tholuck, 
Neander,  and  De  Wette.  "With  the  commentary  of  De 
Wette  and  Neander's  *  Life  of  Jesus '  before  me,"  says 
Strauss  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  work,  "  I 
recommenced  the  examination  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
this  renewed  study  has  lessened  to  my  mind  the  value  of 
the  doubts  which  I  entertained  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
Gospel,  and  of  the  confidence  which  it  deserves ;  and  this 
has  been  more  or  less  the  cause  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  new  edition.  Not  that  I  am  convinced 
that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  authentic  ;  but  I  am  less  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  contrary."  He  soon  returned,  full 
of  horror  for  everything  supernatural,  to  his  first  opinion; 
and  was  followed  in  his  negations  by  the  violent  attacks  and 
extravagant  hypotheses  of  Weiss,  Lutzelberger,  and  Bruno 
Bauer,  the  enfants  terribles  of  Hegelian  criticism.  The 
negations  of  these  writers  were  so  arbitrary  and  extravagant, 
that  the  school  of  Tubingen,  then  in  its  greatest  activity, 
judged  it  necessary  to  perform  anew  all  the  researches  and 
to  review  all  the  parts  of  the  proof.  It  is  well  known  what 
was  the  result.  Under  the  influence  of  the  same  philo- 
sophical principles  as  those  which  guided  Strauss,  this  school 
set  as  little  by  historical  testimony  as  he  had  done.  The  fourth 
Gospel,  according  to  Bauer's  criticism,  is  not  a  product  of 
the  apostolic  age,  but  must  have  been  composed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  since,  according  to  him, 
it  reproduces  Christian  ideas  in  the  state  to  which  they  had 
dialectically  developed  themselves  at  that  epoch,  and  since 
its  Christology,  in  particular,  corresponds  with  the  ideas 
which  were  current  and  habitual  during  the  second  century. 
According  to  Bauer,  John  is  not  the  author  of  this  wonder- 
ful book,  although  the  real  author  has  shewn  himself  very 
clever  in  representing,  under  an  historical  form,  the  results 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  church  after  a  century  of  laboui 
He  asserts  that  John's  Gospel  took  its  place  in  the  canon 
last  of  all  the  sacred  books,  and  that  its  masterly  synthesis 
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reconciles  all  the  Christian  parties.  According  to  others  of 
the  same  school,  the  book  bears  visible  traces  of  Gnostic 
influence.  To  these  theories,  sustained  by  immense  erudi- 
tion and  novelty  of  argument,  Bleek,  Hauff,  Ebrard,  Meyer, 
and  Ewald  have  replied  with  not  less  learning,  suppoiiing 
both  the  historical  character  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
fourth  Gospel. 

Such,  about  twelve  years  ago,  was  the  state  of  opinion  in 
Germany  on  this  important  subject,  which  was  then  stirred 
to  its  depths  for  the  first  time.  Theological  critics,  in  accord 
with  the  defenders  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  wheii  they  affirm 
that  the  external  evidence  speaks  in  its  favour,  often  separate 
entirely  from  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  the  internal  proofs. 
Its  defenders  affirm  that  the  result  of  a  critical  examination 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  synoptics  and 
the  Apocalypse,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  weaken  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity,  but  rather  serves  to  con- 
firm it.  Their  opponents  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
shades  of  difference  which  distinguish  the  fourth  Gospel 
from  the  synoptics  and  from  the  Apocalypse,  are  such  as  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  the  tradition  which  attributes  this 
Gospel  to  an  ocular  witness  and  to  an  apostle.  One  party 
considers  it  as  the  sublimest  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  another  sees  in  it 
only  an  interesting  document  of  Christian  literature,  repre- 
senting the  opinion  of  the  church  of  Asia,  and  the  dogmas 
which  it  held  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
,  Almost  at  the  time  when  opinion  was  thus  divided,  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  works  from  Germany  made  a  new 
invasion  into  the  countries  where  the  French  language  is 
spoken. 

The  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France  in  a  most  deplorable  state  as 
to  religion  and  theology.  These  communities,  at  one  time 
flourishing,  and  anon  decimated  by  persecution,  then  pos- 
sessed men  of  grave  morals,  orators,  and  learned  historians  ; 
but  who  will  now  deny  that,  at  that  period,  the  specific  evan- 
gelical character  of  Christian  theology  and  religious  life  was 
generally  wanting  among  them  ?  However  supernaturalist 
the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  Geneva  and  France 
might  be,  they  neglected,  when  they  did  not  deny,  the  doc- 
trines of  salvation  by  grace,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  of 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  what  was  most 
astonishing,  but  a  phenomenon  which  Socinians  also  exhibit, 
they  preserved  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the  Scriptures  with- 
out discovering  in  them  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.     But  the  revival  came  and  shook  the  dust 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  churches,  and  exercised 
ihe  greatest  influence  upon  their  theology.  A  new  zeal 
created  new  works,  the  doctrines  of  a  living  faith  were 
preached,  and  intellectual  awoke  with  spiritual  life.  On  all 
sides  was  felt  the  necessity  of  awakening  in  the  reformed 
universities  the  life  of  scientific  thought,  and  of  reviving  the 
works  of  former  times.  Germany,  whose  critical  enterprises 
began  to  attract  attention,  was  applied  to.  Numerous  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  made  known  to  French  readers 
what  was  going  on  in  the  theological  world.  German  influ- 
ence succeeded  by  degrees  to  the  empire  of  English  influ- 
ence, manifested  in  the  movement  of  the  revival;  and 
unhappily  the  former,  which  goes  on  increasing,  is  not  that 
of  the  German  champions  of  the  faith,  it  is  rather  that  of 
negative  science.  The  society  at  Neufchatel,  which  undertook 
the  translation  of  the  best  German  books,  has  given  a  large 
number  of  these  to  the  public,  and  has  made  known  the  evan- 
gelical works  of  Germany  ;  but  these  are  not  the  books  which 
are  most  read  ;  and  clever  men  among  the  learned  of  France, 
who  belong  to  no  religious  party,  have  undertaken  to  spread, 
under  the  imposing  authority  of  their  names,  popular  trans- 
lations of  the  most  negative  and  least  scientific  results  of 
German  criticism.  Under  this  influence  is  evidently  accom- 
plished the  accelerating  movement  of  which  the  retreat  of 
M.  Sch^rer  from  Geneva  was  the  most  evident  and  most 
alarming  sign.  Familiar  with  English  theology,  in  which 
his  residence  in  England  for  some  time  had  initiated  him,  still 
more  familiar  with  German  theology,  which  he  studied  at  the 
university  of  Strasbourg,  M.  Schdrer  was,  if  not  the  most 
influential,  at  least  the  most  prominent  promoter  in  France 
of  that  science  which  its  worshippers  believe  capable  of 
renovating  all  the  sources  of  religious  life,  faith,  history, — 
all  Scripture — and  the  universal  church. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  distinctly  the  critical  principles 
of  the  new  school.  They  have  never,  that  I  am  aware,  been 
clearly  propounded.  The  philosophical  unbelief  of  the  Pari- 
sian literati  follows  lamely  the  footsteps  of  Strauss.  Their 
first  principle  of  historical  criticism  is,  that  history  contains 
nothing  supernatural.  Whenever  such  a  fact  seems  to  be 
,  found,  it  is  lo  be  pronounced  boldly  to  be  legendary,  tradi- 
tional, mythical,  or  the  effect  of  popular  embellishment. 
Their  second  principle  appears  to  be  sesthetic.  There  must  be 
nothing  out  of  time,  all  must  be  harmonious  and  accordant. 
This  school  loves  only  the  shading,  the  rounded  and  pleasing 
contour ;  and  the  act  of  gently  soliciting  the  texts  comes  to  the 
help  of  this  desire  and  satisfies  it,  as  if  the  life  of  humanity  and 
the  events  which  compose  it  had  nothing  discordant  or  tragic. 
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With  these  two  maxims  one  may  go  far  enough,  and  the 
*'  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Kenan,  of  which  too  much  has  been 
already  said  to  allow  its  being  spoken  of  here,  is  their  purest 
result.  Although,  as  we  think,  very  far  from  cherishing  the 
respect  which  science  claims  for  established  facts,  although 
led  astray  by  a  philosophical  method  to  which  they  pay  more 
homage  than  to  the  wants  of  conscience  and  of  the  heart, 
the  professors  and  pastors  of  the  Eeformed  Church  attached 
to  the  new  school  have  a  substratum  of  sincerity,  which  does 
not  permit  them  to  adopt  the  unceremonious  style  of  a 
Eenan.  Certainly  they  admit,  though  not  quite  clearly,  the 
fundamental  principle  that  there  is  nothing  supernatural  in 
history,  but  they  are  less  wedded  to  the  aesthetical  point  of 
view.  They  prefer  to  compare  texts,  and  to  elicit,  if  possible, 
contradictions  from  the  different  accounts  of  the  same  fact, 
or  from  the  doctrines  of  the  same  writer ;  in  other  words, 
to  use  what  they  have  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  internal 
criticism."  Let  no  one  inquire  after  its  rules  or  the 
fixed  principles  upon  which  it  proceeds.  These  are  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  world  will  be  instructed  when  the 
exponents  of  the  method  are  pleased  to  reveal  its  mysteries. 
They  boast  much  of  never  leaving  the  ground  of  facts,  of 
never  bordering  upon  that  of  hypothesis  or  of  a  priori 
reasoning :  impartiality,  the  rights  of  truth,  the  truth  at  all 
hazards — of  such  expressions  they  make  abundant  use.  Yetto 
all  who  are  not  blinded  by  this  throwing  of  dust,  it  is  evident 
that  the  criticism  of  the  new  school  is  audaciously  a  prioyi, 
that  it  plays  with  texts,  and  whether  it  knows  it  or  not,  is 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  a  system  of  naturalism.  The 
repugnance  for  the  supernatural,  a  repugnance  to  which  our 
attention  is  frequently  called,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  partiality  of  these  critics,  and  to  shew  how  far  they  are 
from  being  free  from  the  prejudices  of  system.  But  two 
facts,  the  one  very  general  and  the  other  particular,  will 
make  this  perfectly  felt.  The  first  is,  that  they  attempt  to 
discredit  as  much  as  possible  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers. 
A  polemic  war  against  authority  in  general  followed  that 
against  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  sovereign 
authority  in  matters  of  faith.  Thus,  in  the  development  of 
the  critical  spirit,  a  necessity  has  arisen  to  destroy  the  autho- 
rity of  the  first  ecclesiastical  writers.  M.  Sch^rer  has  shewn 
himself  quite  enthusiastic  in  this  work.  It  is  curious  to  see 
with  what  hauteur  the  unhappy  Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
others  are  treated.  Who  now  can  place  any  reliance  upon 
the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  ?  His  silliness  has  been  discovered, 
his  writings  are  found  wanting  in  critical  spirit.  What  confi- 
dence can  we  have  ih  a  man  who  compares  the  four  Gospels  to 
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the  four  winds,  or  the  four  cherubims  ?  Ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, it  seems,  should  be  dismissed  and  forgotten.  Great 
venders  of  pious  frauds,  paying  no  regard  to  literary  sincerity 
(which  is  a  conquest  of  modern  intelligence),  the  Fathers  do 
not  deserve  the  trouble  of  consultation.  See  what  M.  Sch^rer 
has  written,  perhaps  most  mildly,  on  the  subject : — 

"  The  use  that  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament  makes  of 
the  testimonies  of  ancient  Christian  writers,  gives  a  small  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  these  testimonies.  Passages  are  extracted  from  the 
fathers  in  which  the  sacred  writers  are  cited  more  or  less  expressly; 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  known  to  us  the  fathers  them- 
selves, their  tendencies,  their  sight,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  animated;  in  a  word,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  competence  of  their  judgment.  Too  often 
by  the  method  of  which  we  complain,  these  judgments  are  given 
and  received  for  as  much  as  the  verdicts  of  men  conversant  with 
critical  questions.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  It  would  be 
unfair,  no  doubt,  to  appreciate  the  fathers  according  to  our  modern 
scientific  ideas  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  lend  to  their  testimony  a  value 
that  scientific  habits  of  mind  alone  can  insure.  Credulity,  want  of 
critical  sense,  extravagant  exegesis,  these  are  sufficient  grounds  of 
distrust  towards  men  whose  authority  for  ages  has  decided  the  most 
delicate  questions.  We  have  endeavoured  to  assemble  the  data 
necessary  in  order  to  the  appreciation,  not,  we  repeat,  of  the  intel- 
lectual understanding  of  the  fathers,  but  of  the  value  of  their  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  criticism." 

This  is  the  introduction  to  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the 
author  picks  out  and  exposes  to  view  with  superb  disdain  all 
the  puerilities  which  he  could  discover  in  the  apostolic 
fathers  and  in  Justin,  not  without  affirming  that  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  though  superior,  exhibit  similar 
blemishes  ;  as  if  the  exegetical  extravagances  of  the  fathers 
could  weaken  the  authority  of  their  testimony  as  to  the  facts 
of  which  they  were  witnesses,  or  impugn  the  unanimity  of 
several  regarding  the  essential  facts  relative  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  canon.  Since  M.  Sch^rer  thus  expressed  him- 
self, there  has  been  some  abatement  of  this  ardour  for 
destruction ;  but  there  still  remains  as  its  result  a  vast 
distrust  of  external  evidence,  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
critical  tact,  which,  whatever  it  may  pretend  to,  is  in  most 
cases  really  nothing  but  the  sympathies  or  antipathies  of  the 
theologian  for  a  certain  order  of  ideas.  The  art  of  criticism 
must  in  these  last  days  have  become  wonderfully  advanced, 
when  we  can  afford  to  shake  off  and  cast  away  like  useless 
dust  the  testimonies,  most  numerous,  most  concordant,  and 
most  positive,  of  men  who  were  in  the  best  position  to  judge 
with  knowledge  of  the  case ;  and  when  at  the  distance  of 
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eighteen  centuries  it  is  pretended  to  judge  more  pertinently 
than  they  ! 

In  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  which  he  supported 
at  Strasbourg,  M.  Colani  has,  not  long  since,  given  us  a 
proof  of  the  audacious  spirit  of  the  new  school.  I  refer  to 
the  production  entitled,  "  Jesus  and  the  Messianic  Hopes  of 
his  time."  One  must  read  this  piece,  in  order  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  incredible  excesses  to  which  the  infatuation  of 
system  can  carry  its  votaries.  M.  Colani  has  stopped  at  no- 
thing ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  regarding  M.  Reuss,  one  of 
the  most  consummate  scholars  of  the  new  school,  that  he  has 
never  treated  these  critical  and  historical  questions  with 
the  consummate  want  of  ceremony  indulged  in  by  M.  Colani» 
Here  is  one  example  from  a  thousand  that  could  be  cited : — 
The  author  asserts  that  certain  parts  of  the  Gospels  furnish 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  departed  from  the 
idea  of  Messianism,  not  only  such  as  it  was  conceived  by 
the  Jews  of  his  time,  but  such  as  the  Jewish  theocracy 
(read  the  Old  Testament)  had  hoped  for.  "  He  conceived," 
says  Colani,  "as  a  realisation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an 
ideal  humanity  in  which  is  found  no  trace  of  any  pretended 
Jewish  privileges.  He  substituted  organic  development  for 
the  catastrophes  of  the  apocalypses."  "  But,"  says  a  reader 
of  the  evangelists,  "  is  not  Jesus  represented  as  the  Messiah 
announced  by  the  prophets  ?  Has  he  not  foretold  to  his  dis- 
ciples his  death,  his  resurrection,  his  return  for  judgment, 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  catastrophes  of  the  last 
days  ?  "  Certainly  all  this  seems  to  contradict  the  author ; 
but  M.  Colani,  who  himself  proposes  the  question,  is  not 
the  least  embarrassed  in  answering  it.  He  advances  against 
the  objection  the  strongest  battalions  of  rationalism.  The 
idea  of  his  future  return,  says  M.  Colani,  "  cannot  but  ivlth 
repugnance  he  attributed  to  Jesus.  It  is  an  idea  of  Jewish 
Christians,  but  is  in  manifest  contradiction  with  the  spiri- 
tuality of  our  Lord's  teaching."  So  the  Gospels  ought  to  be 
purged  from  every  word  which  might  be  termed  apocalyptic. 
Some  of  these  expressions  were  written  after  the  events, 
others  are  merely  interpolations,  misconceptions  of  the 
disciples,  &c.,  &c.  In  spite  of  manuscripts,  the  uniform 
historical  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  Gospels,  and  their 
own  fundamental  harmony,  by  means  of  his  literary  dex- 
terity, as  the  worst  case  is  never  in  want  of  arguments,  the 
author  manages  to  give  to  his  thesis  a  tolerably  fair  appear- 
ance. But  who  does  not  see,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts, 
the  arbitrariness  of  a  false  method,  which  has  not  a  vestige 
of  what  is  scientific  but  the  name  ?  Who  does  not  see  that 
he  merely  culls  from  the  words  of  Scripture  what  appears 
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agreeable  to  the  philosophical  ideas  with  which  he  is  him- 
self imbued ;  and  that  sxiy  one  excesssively  fond  of  eschato- 
logical  ideas  could,  by  critical  reasons  analogous  to  his,  strip 
the  Gospel  of  every  word  which  might  seem  too  spiritual  or  too 
abstract  to  be  attached  to  an  earthly  and  Jewish  Messianism? 

What  has  been  the  result  of  such  treatment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  The  new  science,  under  the  pretext  of  glorifying 
the  truth,  and  of  rendering  homage  to  it  at  any  price,  has 
overturned  all  the  foundations  of  faith  ;  while,  assuring  us. 
that  everything  was  about  to  be  renewed,  the  Coryphaeuses- 
of  the  new  rationalism  have  definitely  repeated,  on  almost 
every  point,  the  creed  of  vulgar  rationalists.  Under  an  im- 
posing scientific  dress,  we  find  nothing  but  a  series  of  nega- 
tions,— negation  of  sin,  negation  of  the  divinity  of  Chris- 
tianity, negation  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
salvation  by  grace,  of  justification  by  faith,  and  above  all  of 
the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Why  was 
the  world  convulsed?  Why  was  a  new  era  in  the  theology 
of  the  church  proclaimed  ?  Is  all  to  end  in  our  being  asked 
to  shake  hands  with  the  last  representatives  in  the  reformed 
churches  of  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? 

In  this  war,  which  is  not  yet  near  an  end,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John 
came  to  be  concerned.  At  first  the  new  school  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  task  of  destroying  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  in  general,  to  state  distinctly  the  question  of 
the  fourth  Gospel.  These  critics  even  treated  the  book 
with  peculiar  respect.  A  certain  sort  of  mysticism  was  in 
vogue  at  the  time,  to  which  the  writings  of  John  seemed  to 
correspond;  he  was  therefore  held  in  particular  esteem, 
which,  however,  did  not  go  the  length  of  a  belief  in  his 
inspiration.  The  opinion  of  M.  Eeuss,  professor  of  theology 
in  Strasbourg,  seemed  then  to  prevail.  He  announced  it^ 
both  in  his  work  on  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Theology  of  Apostolic  Times," — 
two  books  which  are  certainly  serious  in  tone,  minute  in 
scholarship,  and,  in  appearance  at  least,  exhibiting  a  vigorous 
logic.  In  these  writings,  and  especially  in  the  second,  of 
'Which  three  editions  have  been  issued,  M.  Eeuss  tries  to 
take  up  an  intermediate  position  between  the  absolute  nega- 
tions of  German  hypercriticism  and  the  positive  and  con- 
sistent assertions  of  orthodoxy.  The  fourth  Gospel  is 
authentic,  says  he,  but  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  which  it 
contains,  though  perhaps  authentic  as  to  their  foundation, 
have  been  greatly  modified  in  their  form  by  the  writer. 
Eesulting  from  a  particular  tendency,  the  book  is  less  his- 
torical than  theological,  it  represents   the   results  of  the 
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reflections  and  meditations  of  John  on  the  person  of  his 
Master.  Although  one  may  use  it  a  little  in  the  exposition 
of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  it  would  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  expositor  of  John's  theology.  These  are  the  sentiments 
of  M.  Eeuss ;  and  although  it  be  somewhat  extraordinary 
to  make  of  John  a  semi-forger,  the  professor  has  till  now 
maintained  his  opinion,  which  was  shared  by  the  principal 
writers  in  the  Revue  de  Theologie.  M.  A.  Reville,  who  has 
treated  of  the  question  in  the  Revue,  tried  merely  to  explain 
how  such  books  as  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  could 
both  belong  to  John.  From  the  Judaico-Christian  which 
he  was  when  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  he  became  the  mystic 
author  of  the  Gospel,  on  finding  the  hopes  that  he  had  at 
first  partaken  deceptive  and  his  prophecies  reduced  to 
nothing.  The  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel  was  de- 
fended by  other  writers  in  the  Revue  ;  but  the  most  intrepid 
champions  of  the  new  school  have  been  more  logical.  On 
this  point  M.  Sch^rer  has  for  some  time  past  lingered  in  a 
state  of  doubt,  which  strongly  resembles  negation.  M. 
Colani  seems  near  doing  as  much.  Mr  M.  Nicolas,  in  his 
Etiules,  published  by  the  Revue  Germanique  and  by  Michael 
Levy,  has  openly  contested  the  authenticity  of  the  book. 
The  opinion  which  seems  becoming  established  in  the  new 
school,  is  that  this  writing  ought  to  be  attributed  neither  to 
the  apostle  nor  to  an  eye-witness.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. This  school  will  have  no  miracles  ;  but  the  accounts 
of  miracles  contained  in  the  fourth  Gospel  are  circum- 
stantial and  precise,  like  the  narrations  of  an  eye-witness ; 
and  if  the  fourth  Gospel  is  really  John's,  why  not  believe 
them?  If  the  fourth  Gospel  is  John's,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  believe  in  the  personal  pre-existence  and  divinity 
of  Jesus,  or  to  cast  the  gravest  suspicions  on  the  character 
of  the  most  profound,  the  most  humble,  and  the  most  fer- 
vent of  the  disciples.  But  the  new  school  cannot  admit 
either  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  or  the  mendacity 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  Better  to  follow  the  school  of 
Tubingen  than  this  ! 

Such  is  the  present  situation  of  the  question  in  French 
protestantism.  Though  critical,  it  is  clearly  a  question  of 
dogma;  and  the  present  debates  arising  from  it  have  a 
meaning  that  cannot  escape  any  one  interested  in  the  state 
of  theology.  Prove  that  this  writing  is  that  of  a  forger, 
that  it  is  not  worthy  of  reliance,  that  it  is  John  and  not 
Jesus  who  speaks  there,  and  you  have  overturned  one  of  the 
most  solid  pillars  of  evangelical  history,  and  of  Christian 
doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  prove  that  all  is  worthy  of 
faith  in  this  admirable  document,  and  Christian  doctrine  as 
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well  as  evangelical  history  can  be  maintained  in  the  faith  of 
every  sincere  spirit  more  disposed  to  yield  to  established  facts 
than  to  judge  facts  according  to  the  exigences  of  a  precon- 
ceived system. 

And  this  is  what  gives  a  particular  importance  to  the  two 
works  lying  before  us.  Have  the  authors  felt  this  import- 
ance ?  Have  they  understood  the  task  that  the  present 
state  of  reformed  theology  in  France,  the  common  tenden- 
cies of  the  time,  and  the  difficulties  raised  around  the  fourth 
Gospel,  impose  upon  them  ?  Have  they  answered,  and  do 
they  answer,  to  the  thoughts  which  the  announcement  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  on  John  calls  up  in  a  mind 
familiar  with  the  questions  of  our  day  ?  In  order  that  it 
might  be  otherwise,  our  two  authors  must  have  been  clois- 
tered during  the  last  twenty  years,  where  no  accident  could 
approach  to  break  the  silence  of  their  seclusion.  The  gravest 
questions  that  Christian  theology  can  enter  upon  were  not 
agitated  by  the  religious  and  scientific  worlds  without  even 
the  simple  believers  (I  mean  those  who  have  fewest  scientific 
prepossessions)  having  notice  of  it ;  how  strange,  then,  would 
it  be  if  men  who  occupied  a  post  of  confidence  in  the  church 
should  shut  their  eyes,  and  if  the  advanced  guards  should 
forget  to  be  on  the  look-out !  Besides,  the  Professors  Asti^ 
and  Godet  are  not  of  those  who  hold  themselves  aloof,  con- 
templating the  war  with  tranquil  eye.  They  are  of  those 
who  feel  and  comprehend  the  questions  agitated ;  their  re- 
sponsibility is  not  a  vain  word,  their  faith  not  merely  a 
cockade  for  the  hat.  It  is  long  since  they  knew  that  faith 
has  obligations,  that  false  science,  if  left  alone  in  activity, 
makes  ravages  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  that  the  church  has  need  of  champions  in  the  arena 
of  science  as  well  as  in  that  of  practical  life.  Those  who 
ten  years  ago  sat  on  the  benches  of  the  college  can  recollect 
with  what  courage  the  professor  of  Neufchatel  combated, 
even  in  the  lievue  cle  Theologie,  the  errors  of  the  new  school. 
They  know  by  his  numerous  articles  how  he  has  watched  its 
efforts  ;  and  as  to  M.  Astid,  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Vinet, 
whom  he  has  much  studied,  if  he  has  shewn  himself  at  times 
sharp,  violent,  and  even,  as  some  think,  unjust  towards  the 
revival,|_he  has  not  shewn  less  vigour  against  the  theology  of 
the  new  school.  His  trenchant  pen  and  vigorous  logic  have 
been  ,wielded  on  both  sides  at  once.  Up  till  the  present 
moment  he  has  not  been  willing  to  embrace  either  the  strict 
orthodoxy  of  Geneva,  or  the  distinctive  philosophy  of  Schdrer 
and  Colani ;  he  thinks  that  Vinet  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  solid  apologetic,  capable  of  meeting  the  wants  of  our  epoch. 
But  while  defending  his  ideas,  he  has  been,  at  the  same 
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time,  engaged  with  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school,  and  ob- 
serving the  frightful  progress  towards  annihilation  of  belief 
of  which  it  has  presented  these  fifteen  years  the  mournful 
spectacle.  His  book,  entitled,  "  The  Two  Theologies," 
proves  this. 

After  such  a  preparation,  our  two  commentators  in  pur- 
suing their  work  will  necessarily  have  had  constantly  before 
their  eyes  the  objections  of  modern  rationalists.  They  can- 
not have  forgotten  what  contempt  is  affected  for  -the  patristic 
witnesses,  what  principles  of  naturalism  are  invoked  by 
their  opponents,  the  exaggerated  importance  that  is  given 
to  the  method  of  internal  criticism,  nor  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  reference  to  the  fourth  Gospel.  That  was  im- 
possible. In  putting  their  hand  to  the  work,  they  must 
have  felt  the  imperative  necessity  of  bringing  such  questions 
to  light,  and  deciding  them  for  their  readers.  They  must  have 
conceived  their  task  with  all  its  exigencies.  And  they  have 
not  failed  to  accomplish  it,  although  both  have  not  studied 
the  Gospel  of  John  with  the  same  end  in  view.  It  is  rarely 
that  such  a  work  as  that  of  M.  Godet  appears  in  the  French 
language :  its  style  is  good,  at  once  serious  and  easy ;  for 
clearness  and  veracity^the  book  might  be  termed  popular ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  the  result  of  conscientious  labour  and 
extensive  learning.  No  question,  however  subordinate,  has 
been  passed  over.  In  the  first  volume,  published  about 
twelve  months  ago,  the  author  gave  a  large  place  to  ques- 
tions of  introduction  and  of  criticism.  He  brought  together 
the  testimonies  of  the  first  centuries  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity, and  with  great  logical  precision  shewed  then*  force. 
Even  on  this  ground,  towards  the  end  of  his  dissertation,  he 
presses  close  the  adversaries  of  the  authenticity.  Here  is, 
says  he,  the  fact  which  we  have  proved :  The  church  of  the 
whole  of  the  second  century,  including  the  sects,  the  Chris- 
tian church  from  Basilides  till  Irenaeus,  has  admitted  with- 
out contest  and  employed  without  hesitation  the  fourth 
Gospel,  as  having  apostolic  authority,  and  consequently  as 
the  work  of  St  John.  At  any  rate,  such  unanimity  proves 
that  the  writing  in  question  was  published  in  the  name  of 
the  apostle ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that,  in  a  state 
of  affairs  such  as  existed  in  the  second  century,  a  fraud  com- 
mitted at  any  moment  could  obtain  such  unanimity  in  its 
favour.  If,  with  the  school  of  Tubingen,  we  attempt  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
that  this  Gospel  was  introduced,  we  find  ourselves  in  presence 
of  a  plain  impossibility  ;  for,  first,  at  that  moment  the  prin- 
ciple of  tradition  was  rigorously  applied,  the  books  handed 
down  being  received  and  all  the  others  rejected ;  and,  again, 
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how  can  we  suppose  that  a  spurious  book  was  introduced 
into  the  canon,  and  received  throughout  the  church,  in  the 
profoundest  silence  and  without  the  slightest  discoverable 
sign  of  opposition  ?  The  Gospel  of  John  is  employed  even 
by  the  heretics;  although  they  sometimes  rejected  its  autho- 
rity, its  authenticity  was  never  impugned  by  them.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  towards  the  year  120,  at  the  time 
of  Basilides,  the  fourth  Gospel  was  already  universally  ac- 
credited ;  and  this  makes  the  publication  of  it  mount  cer- 
tainly near  the  commencement  of  the  century. 

Passing  over  objections  in  detail,  which  he  carefully  re- 
futes, we  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
M.  Godet  shews  the  value  of  the  external  proof.  One  feels 
here  on  solid  ground ;  our  convictions  have  acquired  firm- 
ness. On  the  one  hand,  the  Gospel  itself  professes  to  be  the 
work  of  an  eye-witness,  though  not  explicitly  that  of  the 
apostle  John  (we  must  learn  the  name  of  the  author  other- 
wise) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have,  in  the  unanimity 
and  antiquity  of  the  testimony,  the  strongest  evidence  of 
which  such  questions  are  capable.  In  order  to  escape  the 
force  of  these  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  make  impossible  de- 
mands, and  to  invent  stranger  hypotheses,  which  are  always 
possible  to  an  ingenious  spirit,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
mind  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  authority  of  the  best 
established  facts. 

But  it  is  not  on  these  facts  alone,  nor  mainly,  that  M. 
Godet  grounds  his  convictions  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.  To  make  his  convictions  decided,  he  re- 
quires to  be  persuaded  that  the  author  of  the  book  has  the 
intention  of  giving  himself  out  as  the  beloved  disciple  of 
Jesus,  and  to  see  in  his  work,  not  the  cold  fog  of  imposture 
and  calculations,  but  the  bright  azure  of  celestial  innocence 
and  sincerity ;  in  other  words,  he  must  see  that  the  present 
character-,  so  to  speak,  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  does  not  jar  with 
traditional  testimony.  And  certainly  nothing  is  more  rea- 
sonable. It  seems  to  the  present  writer,  however,  that  M. 
Godet  insists  a  little  too  much  on  the  decisive  value,  and, 
according  to  him,  sole  decisive  value,  of  the  internal  proof. 
In  my  opinion,  the  complete  proof  is  found  in  the  perfect 
harmony  which  exists  between  the  internal  and  the  external 
evidence.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  external  proof  is  not 
sufficient ;  and  certainly  distressing  doubts  would  remain  in 
my  mind,  if  the  book  itself  were  not  found  by  its  internal 
character  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  external  testi- 
monies. But  neither  can  the  internal  proof  by  itself  decide 
anything,  especially  for  an  anonymous  writing;  and  my 
doubts  would  not  be  less  if  I  found  the  internal  proof  contra- 
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dieted  and  attacked  by  external  testimonies.  But  shew  me 
that  to  the  force  of  the  latter  is  conjoined  the  force  of  the 
former ;  shew  me  that  the  character  and  contents  of  the 
book,  its  sincerity  of  tone,  its  truthfulness  of  details,  and 
the  profoundness  of  its  moral,  all  point  to  an  author  like 
the  one  to  whom  the  writing  is  attributed  by  tradition,  and 
that  this  author,  by  divers  traits  sufficiently  transparent, 
makes  himself  known  as  he  whom  tradition  has  named ;  shew 
me  the  external  and  internal  criticism  thus  agreeing  to 
prove  the  same  fact,  and  my  spirit  is  full  of  light,  doubt  dis- 
appears, and  conviction  is  firmly  established  on  this  double 
column.  And,  in  fact,  this  is  just  w^hat  M.  Godet  has  done, 
though  it  is  the  internal  proof  upon  which  he  chiefly  relies. 
His  commentary  is  full  of  the  desire  to  make  felt  the  agree- 
ment of  the  external  with  the  internal  proof.  He  seems 
never  tired  of  refuting  (and  he  refutes  with  force)  the  objec- 
tions of  modern  criticism.  In  the  dissertation  which  he  has 
added  to  the  end  of  his  work,  by  a  resume  of  the  facts  de- 
veloped in  the  commentary,  he  completely  demolishes  the 
objections  of  the  adversary.  In  particular,  those  of  the 
school  of  Tubingen,  of  Eeuss,  and  of  Nicholas,  are  reduced 
to  nothing. 

Thus,  from  the  immense  labour  in  which  M.  Godet  has 
engaged,  there  results  in  the  conscience  of  the  reader  the 
joyous  certitude  that  it  is  indeed  John,  "  the  disciple  w-hom 
Jesus  loved,"  that  speaks  to  us  of  his  Master  and  of  his 
Master's  Gospel ;  that  the  differences  which  are  remarked 
between  this  writing  and  the  Apocalypse  have  not  the  im- 
portance that  some  have  supposed,  any  more  than  the 
differences  discoverable  between  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the 
Synoptics  have  the  value  which  has  been  assigned  to  them. 
The  discourses  given  in  the  book  are  authentic  and  genuine ; 
those  profound  discourses,  which  open  to  us  the  depths  oif 
the  hidden  life,  and  constrain  us  to  say  with  Thomas,  in 
presence  of  his  Master,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  !  " 

M.  Asti^,  as  w'e  have  said,  has  not  proposed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  work  precisely  the  same  object  as  M. 
Godet.  Brought  together  by  the  meetings  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  in  1861,  some  French  Christians  assembled, 
with  Tholuck,  Dorner,  and  other  German  scholars,  for  con- 
sultation upon  the  interests  of  French  theology ;  M.  Asti^ 
attended  this  conference.  "  Resume  the  Bible  and  exegeti- 
cal  studies,"  advised  the  German  scholars ;  but  the  counsel 
was  not  at  first  favonrably  received.  "  Engaged  with  prior 
questions,  agitated  with  the  controversy  on  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  can  we,"  said  the  French,  "  hope  any  good 
from  exegetical  studies?    Could  we  ever  obtain  a  hearing?" 
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It  seemed  to  them  that  their  German  friends  understood 
very  little  the  difficulties  with  which  French  theology  had 
at  that  time  to  contend.  Their  counsel,  however,  did  not 
fall  to  the  ground.  A  man,  of  whom  I  cannot  think  without 
tears  of  affection,  one  of  those  Christians  who  remain  obpcure, 
but  live  when  they  have  left  the  world  in  the  hearts  of  all 
whom  they  have  approached,  had  approved  of  the  word  that 
came  from  Germany.  Connected  with  M.  Astie,  he  gave 
him  no  rest  until  he  had  brought  him  to  partake  of  his 
opinion.  After  long  interviews  and  frequent  discussions,  his 
amiable  importunity  was  at  length  successful.  M.  Astid  was 
convinced,  and  commenced  the  work.  It  has  not  been  his 
aim  to  give  an  essentially  scientific  commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  John.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  much  taste  for 
those  books  in  which  each  word,  each  grammatical  form, 
furnishes  matter  for  a  dissertation,  and  in  which  the  subtlest 
interpretations  are  weighed,  and  compared,  and  discussed 
logically.  Without  denying  the  utility  of  such  commen- 
taries for  special  purposes,  he  says  with  justice — "  You  go 
away  from  such  a  study  wearied,  disconcerted,  and  unable 
to  tell  where  you  came  from,  or  whither  you  are  going.  .  .  . 
You  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  book  without  having  for  an 
instant  felt  yourself  borne  along  by  the  principal  current, 
and  without  having  perhaps  experienced  the  effect  which  the 
author  most  wished  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
should  read  his  work."  What  M.  Astid  wished  to  produce, 
and  what  appeared  to  him  particularly  suited  to  the  fourth 
Gospel,  was  a  commentary  which  every  intelligent  person 
could  read  with  edification,  and,  at  the  same  time,  which 
scholars  could  not  despise.  He  wished  his  book  to  be  read, 
and  not  merely  consulted ;  and  that  after  reading  it,  an  im- 
pression might  be  left  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  Gospel 
itself.  The  work  of  M.  Astid  has,  consequently,  taken  the 
form  of  an  explanatory  paraphrase,  which  bears  along  the 
sense  of  the  text  without  discussing  it,  and  which  speaks 
directly  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 

It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  character  of  his  work  is 
quite  different  from,  that  of  M.  Godet's.  The  latter  is  essen- 
tially scientific,  the  other  is  practical.  It  must  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  M.  Asti^  has  not  endeavoured  to 
meet  the  wants  of  his  time,  or  that  he  has  forgotten  in  his 
Commentary  the  questions  which  occupy  our  age.  By  no 
means.  Notwithstanding  the  decidedly  practical  character 
of  his  work,  he  has  found  means  to  satisfy  the  learned,  and 
no  doubt  to  satisfy  himself,  with  many  critical  discussions. 
In  a  long  introduction  he  deals  with  the  objections  made  by 
internal  criticism ;  and  here  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Lausanne  is  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  Professor 
of  Neufchatel.  The  former  has  at  times,  perhaps,  entered 
more  profoundly  into  the  strength  of  the  objections.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  pursues  with  vigour,  and  presses  close 
the  Bauers  and  Eeusses,  and  concludes,  though  perhaps 
with  a  little  less  decision  than  M.  Godet,  that  the  objections 
of  internal  criticism  are  entirely  insufficient  to  weaken  the 
testimony  .of  antiquity.  He  affirms  that  the  character  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  harmonises  with  this  testimony,  and  that 
this  writing  of  John  is  worthy  of  all  our  confi-dence,  and  of 
our  highest  admiration  and  esteem. 

Our  two  commentators,  then,  have  answered,  in  the  measure 
which  the  particular  aim  of  his  study  prescribed  to  each,  to 
the  expectations  of  the  age ;  and  the  reader  impatient  to 
open  their  books  will  not  be  disappointed.  Although  placed 
by  their  sympathies  on  rather  different  degrees  of  the  scale 
of  theological  opinion,  and  differing  widely  on  certain  points 
of  dogma,  they  are  both  agreed  in  their  antagonism  against 
the  new  school,  and  in  their  convictions  relative  to  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  respect  for  its  contents.  In  an  age  so  agitated 
as  oui's,  such  agreement  and  such  convictions  say  much. 
Is  it  hot  agreement  in  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  ?  Is  it 
not  to  have  the  same  Father,  and  to  find  in  Jesus  the  same 
Saviour-God,  adorable  in  his  eternal  divinity,  for  his  perfect 
redemption,  and  for  the  life-giving  power  which  he  exercises 
on  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  disposed  to  the 
same  obedience,  and  the  same  life  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  here  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  manner  of  the  translation  and  interpretation  offered  to 
us  by  these  two  authors.  We  do  not  profess  to  agree  with 
all  their  opinions,  and  certainly  there  are  matters  of  detail 
which  are  liable  to  criticism.  We  should  like,  above  all,  to 
study  after  them  those  eighteen  introductory  verses  which 
have  exercised  so  profound  an  influence  on  Christian  dog- 
matics. But  it  will  always  be  time  to  return  to  them  ;  those 
are  immortal  words.  Let  us  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  these 
works  may  be  well  received  by  the  French  public,  and  that, 
appreciated  as  they  deserve,  they  will  never  allow  the  authors 
to  regret  their  labours.  May  many  writers,  now  silent,  be 
encouraged  by  their  example  to  study  with  prayer  other 
books  of  Scripture,  to  take  up  their  pens,  and  prove  to  the 
world  that  the  good  studies  and  the  love  of  the  Bible  are  not, 
God  be  praised  !  dead  among  French  Protestants. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Broad  Church  and  Moral  Law. 

1.  Theology  of  the  Nineteenth,  Centur;/.    Fraser's  Magazine,  Feb.  1865. 

2.  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  liohevlson  of  Brighton. 

3.  Maurice's  Theological  Essays. 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Maurice,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  such  hke, — whose 
lucubrations  Dean  Stanley  has  audaciously  characterised  as 
•"  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century"  ! — must  be  aware  that 
they  are  pervaded  by  a  really  unethical  view  of  Moral  Law  ;  and 
that  these  theologists  are  not  aware  that  this  notion  is  self- 
contradictory.  They  practically, — not  by  rhetorical  illustra- 
tion, which  might  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  and  largely 
or  wholly  set  aside,  but  as  giving  forth  a  profound  and  philo- 
sophical generalisation, — identify  moral  with  physical  law,  and 
represent  God  as  ruling  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  being  his 
friends  and,  in  a  sense,  his  companions  throughout  eternity, 
on  virtually  the  same  principles  as  those  by  which  he  accom- 
plishes his  purposes  with  the  dead  material  universe.  That  a 
notion  like  this,  which  renders  any  Moral  Philosophy,  strictly 
and  properly  so  called,  an  impertinence  and  impossibility 
should  be  chosen  as  a  foundation  for  a  "Theology,"  is  strange 
enough  ;  but  that  the  arbitrary  speculations  elaborated  from 
it  should  be  welcomed,  and  set  over  against  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Confessions  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  with  ostentatious  preference  and  high-sounding  augury 
of  hopefulness,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  more  justice  to  the 
Wioral*  element  in  Christianity,  is  still  more  amazing,  and  fitted 
to  convince  us  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  has  come.  To 
our  mind,  this  is  worse  than  another  preference  once  expressed 
very  loudly  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  Jews  augured  great  things  for  the  future  of  Barabbas! 
But  then  he  was  a  robber  on  a  small  scale  compared  with  this. 
This  theory  would  rob  our  universities  of  all  their  chairs  of 
moral  philosophy,  raze  to  the  ground  our  senate  halls  of 
justice  throughout  the  land,  expurgate  our  libraries  of  all  their 
treasured  wealth  of  wisdom  on  jurisprudence,  dismantle  all  our 
men  of  law,  and  throw  the  ermines  of  our  judges  to  the  moles 
and  to  the  bats. 


*  "  The  third  fact  which  forms  a  characteristic  of  modern  [Broad  Church] 
theology  is,  that  it  is  more  and  more  disposed  to  regard  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  aud  the  moral  duties  of  man,  as  the  point  from  which  all  theology  starts, 
and  to  which  it  must  return."  Sic  ! — See  Theology  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Fraser's  Mag.  Feb.  1865,  p.  259. 
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If  moral  law*  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  strict  and  proper 
commandment,  objective  authoritative  commandment,  but  as  a 
subjective  influence  operating  per  se,  and  moulding  the  nature 
and  doings  of  men  after  the  same  fashion  as  gravitation  governs 
the  movement  of  a  planet,  or  as  chemical  affinities  affect  the 
more  hidden  properties  of  matter,  why  should  we  be  thought 
irreverent  or  discourteous  if  we  should  propose  to  carry  out  the 

*  The  distinction  between  Law  Moral  and  Law  Physical  is  drawn  by 
Chalmers  with  his  own  remarkable  copiousness  of  expression  and  of  exposition, 
in  a  work  written  long  before  it  could  have  been  supposed  that  professing 
theologians  would  have  confounded  things  which  differ  so  radically  : — 

"  It  is  of  great  importance," — far  greater  now  than  then, — "that  you  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  two  different  senses  that  belong  to  the  word  law.  At  one 
time  it  signifies  an  authoritative  code,  framed  by  a  master  for  the  regulation 
and  obedience  of  those  who  are  subject  to  him.  And  so  we  understand  it  when 
\re  speak  of  the  law  of  God,  whether  by  this  we  mean  His  universal  moral  law 
or  any  system  of  local  and  temporary  enactments — such  as  those  wliicli  were 
embodic  d  for  the  special  government  of  the  Jews,  and  have  obtained  the  general 
denomination  of  the  Mosaic  law  or  the  ceremonial  law.  According  to  tliis 
meaning  of  it,  it  stands  related  to  jurisprudence — established  by  one  party 
■who  have  the  right  or  the  power  of  command,  and  submitted  to  by  another 

Sarty  on  whom  lies  the  duty  or  the  necessity  of  obedience.  The  laws  of  the 
ledes  and  Persians— the  laws  of  any  country — and,  in  a  word,  any  rule  put 
forth  by  authority  and  enforced  by  sanctions,  whether  it  has  issued  from  the 
Divine  Governor,  or  from  those  who  have  the  reins  of  civil  or  political  authority 
upon  earth. — All  are  expressed  by  the  same  term  and  in  the  same  sense  of  the 
term.  But  there  is  still  another  and  very  frequent  meaning  of  this  word, 
apart  altogether  from  jurisprudence — a  meaning  applicable  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  obedience  of  living  and  accountable  creatures  at  all ;  and  a  mi  an- 
ing  in  which  it  might  be  used  and  understood  even  by  the  Atheist,  wlio  denied 
the  being  or  the  power  of  a  living  sovereign  who  presided  over  nature,  and 
established  the  various  successions  that  go  on  with  such  order  and  regularity 
around  us.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  use  of  language,  to  speak  of  ihe 
laws  of  nature — denoting  thereby  the  process  by  which  events  follow  each 
other,  in  a  train  of  certain  and  unvarying  accompaniment — Such  for  exanijilo 
as  the  law  of  falling  bodies — the  law  of  reflection  from  polished  surfaces — the 
laws  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  oven  in  this  sense  may  we  speak  of  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  as  altogether  distinct  from  that  law  of  God  to  wliich 
it  13  morally  and  rightfully  subject  in  the  way  of  jurisprudence.  By  one  of 
these  laws  its  thoughts  follow  each  other  in  a  certain  order  that  might  almost 
be  predicted — so  that  if  one  thought  be  present  to  it,  it  is-  sure  to  suggest 
another  thought ;  and  this  is  called  the  law  of  association.  And  so  in  propor- 
tion as  we  make  an  intimate  study  of  ourselves,  shall  we  find  certain  methods 
of  procedure,  in  tlie  order  of  which  the  feelings  and  the  faculties  and  tlie  habits 
of  man  are  found  to  go  forward;  and  all  these  may  be  announced  by  meta- 
physicians and  moralists  aa  the  laws  of  human  nature.  The  law  which  will- 
ing and  accountable  creatures  are  bound  to  obey  is  one  thing.  TJie  law,  in 
virtue  of  which  creatures  whether  animate  or  inanimate  are  found  at  all  times 
to  make  the  same  exhibition  in  the  same  circumstances,  is  anotlier. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  how  one  and  the  same  term 
eame  to  be  applied  to  things  so  distinct  in  themselves.  For  you  will  observe 
that  law,  according  to  the  first  sense  of  it,  is  not  applicable  to  a  single  com- 
mand that  may  have  issued  from  me  at  one  time,  and  perhaps  may  never  be 
repeated.  It  is  true  that  this  one  commandment,  like  all  the  others,  is 
obeyed,  because  of  that  general  law  by  which  the  servant  is  bound  to  I'u.fil  the 
will  of  his  master.  Yet  you  would  not  say  of  the  special  commandment  itself 
that  it  was  a  law  ;  nor  does  it  attain  the  rank  of  such  a  denomination,  unless 
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theory  ?  The  truly  grand  modern  generalisation*  in  physical 
science  is  the  "  Co-relation  of  Forces,"  asserting  indeed,  as  it  does, 
the  ultimate  identity  of  all  physical  forces  whatsoever.  And 
as  force  produces  and  is  measured  by  motion,  individual  forces 
can  be  all  made  alternately  to  replace  each,  even  to  exact 
numerical  equivalence.  Thus,  "Heat"  is  ultimately  but  "a 
Mode  of  Motion  ;"  and  in  a  given  temperature  is  identical  with 
a  calculable  intensity  of  gravitation  that  would  cause  a  pro- 
jectile describe  a  specified  parabola,  or  a  planet  a  particular 
ellipse.  Now,  on  the  Broad  Church  view  of  moral  law,  why 
not  find  an  equivalent  force,  for  instance,  for  the  fifth  com- 

the  thing  enjoined  by  it  be  a  habit  or  a  practice  of  invariable  observation. 
Thus  the  order  that  the  door  of  each  apartment  shall  be  shut  in  the  act  of 
leaving  it — or  that  none  of  the  family  shall  be  missing  after  a  particular  hour 
in  the  evening— or  that  Sabbath  shall  be  spent  by  all  the  domestics  either  in 
church  or  in  the  exercises  of  household  piety — These  may  be  characterised  as 
the  laws  of  the  family — not  the  random  and  fortuitous  orders  of  the  current 
day,  but  orders  of  standing  force  and  obligation  for  all  the  days  of  the  year  ; 
and  in  virtue  of  which  you  may  be  sure  to  find  the  same  uniform  conduct  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  subject  to  the  law,  in  the  same  certain  circumstances 
that  the  law  hath  specified. 

"  Now  it  is  this  common  circumstance  of  uniformity,  which  hath  so  extended 
the  application  of  the  term  law.  Should  you  drop  a  piece  of  heavy  matter 
from  your  hand,  nothing  more  certain  nor  more  constant  than  the  descent 
which  it  will  make  to  the  ground — ^just  as  if  constrained  so  to  do  by  the 
authority  of  a  universal  enactment  on  the  subject,  and  hence  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. Or  if  space  be  allowed  for  its  downward  movement,  nothing  more 
certain  or  uniform  than  the  way  in  which  it  quickens  its  descent — ^just  as  if 
bidden  to  make  greater  speed,  and  hence  the  law  of  acceleration  in  falling 
bodies.  Or  if  light  be  made  to  fall  by  a  certain  path  on  a  smooth  and  polished 
surface,  nothing  more  mathematically  sure  than  the  path  by  which  it  will  be 
given  back  again  to  the  eye  of  him  who  looks  to  the  imago  that  has  thus  been 
formed,  and  hence  in  optics  the  law  of  reflection.  Or  if  a  substance  float  upon 
the  water,  nothing  more  rigidly  and  invariably  accurate  than  that  the  quantity 
of  fluid  displaced  is  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  body  which  is  supported; 
and  all  this  from  a  law  in  hydrostatics.  Now  there  is  a  like  constancy  run- 
ning throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  and  any  of  her  uniform  processes  is 
referred  to  the  operation  of  a  law — ^just  as  if  she  sat  with  the  authority  of  a 
mistress  over  her  mute  and  unconscious  subjects,  and  as  if  they  by  the 
regularity  of  their  movements  did  willing  and  reverential  homage  to  the 
authority  of  lier  regulations.  But  you  will  perceive  wherein  it  is  that  the 
diff'erence  lies.  The  one  kind  of  law  is  framed  by  a  living  master  for  the  obe- 
dience of  living  subjects,  and  may  be  called  juridical  law.  The  other  is  framed 
by  a  living  master  also,  for  amid  the  diversity  of  operations  it  is  God  who 
worketh  all  in  all ;  but  it  is  not  by  a  compliance  of  the  will  that  an  obedience 
is  rendered  thereunto — it  is  by  the  force  of  those  natural  principles  wherewith 
the  things  in  question  are  endowed,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  move  and  act 
and  operate  in  that  one  way  which  is  agreeable  to  their  nature.  This  kind  of 
law  would  by  philosophers  be  called  physical  law.  The  one  is  a  perceptive 
rule  for  the  government  of  willing  and  accountable  creatures.  The  other  is  an 
operative  principle  residing  in  every  creature,  be  it  animate  or  be  it  inanimate  ; 
and  determining  it  by  its  own  force  to  certain  uniform  processes." — Chalmers's 
Lectures  on  Romans,  Lect.  on  Rom.  viii.  2. 

*  t>"ee  Grove's  Co-relation  of  Forces,  and.  Professor  Tyndal's  Heat  a  Mode  of 
Motion ;  remarkable,  the  one  for  fine  generalisation,  the  other  for  beautiful 
experiment. 
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mandmenti  We  remember,  on  visiting  a  flat  of  spinning 
jennies  in  Manchester  some  years  ago,  being  told  by  our  con- 
ductor that  these  beautiful  pieces  of  machinery  performed  the 
duty  of  so  many  children.  Of  course  he  understood  himself 
as  speaking  figuratively.  But  that  was  before  Robertson  had 
published  his  sermons,  or  Maurice  written  his  essays.  Things 
are  altered  now.  Why  should  not  a  disappointed  parent,  being 
one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  earth,  compensate  for  the 
distress  of  a  domestic  rebellion,  by  giving  an  order  for  the 
equivalent  number  of  the  jennies,  and  putting  on  the  exact 
additional  horse-power  in  the  engine-room?  And  then  the 
little  rebels  might  equivalate  too.  For  if  they  lose  the  reward 
of  "  the  first  commandment  with  promise,"  there  are  equivalent 
medicinal  as  well  as  mechanical  forces  to  make  up  for  it,  and 
all  may  be  square  again  by  the  tabulated  indemnifying  number 
of  Parr's  life  pills  !  We  are  quite  prepared  to  have  this  called 
profane.  But  Pascal  has  rebuked  that  charge.  So  that  "  you 
see,  fathers,  ridicule  is,  in  some  cases,  a  very  appropriate  means 
of  reclaiming  men  from  their  errors  ;  do  not  then  expect  to 
make  people  believe  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian  to  treat 
error  with  derision"  (Prov.  Let.  xi.).  But  we  can  treat  this 
error  seriously  too,  and  intend  to  do  so.     We  observe  then, — 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  application  of  the  terra  Law  to 
the  uniform  sequences  of  phenomena  in  the  physical  world  is 
sufficient  to  shew  that  law,  in  its  original  signification,  implies 
something  more  than  the  physical  world  can  either  embody  or 
adequately  illustrate.  For,  unquestionably,  it  is  applied  in 
such  connections  figuratively,  or  rhetorically.  It  is  an  instance 
of  the  rhetorical  figure  called  personification.  But  personifica- 
tion is  an  attribution  of  ideal  personality  where  it  is  quite 
understood  that  real  personality  does  not  exist.  In  the  solar 
system,  for  instance,  the  sun  is  poetically  conceived  of  as  a 
mighty  monarch  seated  on  his  central  throne,  and  issuing  his 
commands  to  the  planets  and  satellites  that  move  like  obedient 
subjects  round  him.  But  who  does  not  see  that  in  the 
attribution  of  personality,  in  any  sense,  to  the  elements  of  the 
material  world,  the  objects  of  contemplation,  by  an  illusion  to 
which  the  mind  pleasurably  resigns,  without  deceiving,  itself, 
are  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  realm  not  natively  and  really 
their  oAvn  ?  And  the  very  use  which  we  make  sarcastically  or 
satirically  of  the  word  sa^e^Zi^e,  as  indicating  slavish  or  sycophant- 
ish  obedience,  has  no  point  or  meaning,  except  as  carrymg  in 
it  the  accusation  that  the  individual  has  abandoned  his  position 
and  prerogative  as  the  inhabitant  of  a  realm  of  personal  liberty 
and  moral  power,  and  descended,  as  it  were,  into  that  mere 
physical  world,  the  elements  of  which  fancy  must  lift  up  into  a 
kingdom  higher  than  their  own,  before  they  can  be  conceived 
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of  as  the  subjects  of  liberty  and  law.  The  law  of  elective  affinity 
in  chemistry  is  another  case  in  point.  An  active  power  of 
choice  or  preference  is  rhetorically  attributed  to  the  bodies  or 
substances  under  consideration,  while  everybody  understands 
that  they  are  exhibiting  neither  intelligence  nor  will,  but 
passively  undergoing  changes  necessitated  in  the  circumstances 
by  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Now,  if  the  application  of  the  term  law  to  the  uniformity  of 
natural  sequences  be  thus  so  obviously  figurative,  it  is  plain 
that  its  original  signification  must  be  something  different ;  else 
we  may  repeat  here  the  keen  remark  of  the  elder  Marcus  Dods, 
when  refuting  the  notion  that  Christ  was  only  figuratively  a 
priest,  that  "  the  very  word,  upon  this  supposition,  stands  in 
the  unprecedented  situation  of  having  a  figurative  application 
without  ever  having  had  a  real  literal  meaning."  And  indeed, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  figurative  meanings  vanish  where 
no  primary  idea  is  recognised,  though  we  did  not  mean  to  draw 
on  Pascal's  authority  again,  we  really  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  indicate  the  parallel  which  exists  between  such  a 
case  and  that  of  the  foreigner,  desirous  of  instruction  in  the 
English  language,  who,  on  being  told  that  an  excellent  teacher 
was  accustomed  to  charge  a  guinea  for  the  first  quarter  and 
fifteen  shillings  for  the  second,  declared  on  the  spot  that  he 
saw  his  way  clearly  to  take  the  second  quarter  immediately  ! 

Possibly,  however,  those  whom  we  have  in  our  view  may 
attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  this  remark  by  denying  that  the 
term  Law  is  applied  in  any  secondary  or  figurative  or  rhetorical 
sense  to  the  physical  world.  They  may  affirm,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  physical  world  is  the  true,  proper,  and  primary  sphere 
of  law ;  and  that  law,  in  its  one  only  real  and  valid  signifi- 
cation, is  characteristic  alike  of  all  material  substances,  all 
mechanical  and  chemical  forces,  all  physiological  organisation?^, 
and  all  mental  faculties ;  indeed,  of  all  intelligent  creatures  in 
the  whole  compass  of  their  being.*     Doubtless  this  gets  quit  of 


*  We  know  of  no  writer  who  has  run  out  this  absurdity  to  such  a  length  as 
Mr  Robertson  of  Brighton.  In  treating  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice  is  a  Law  of  Being" !  And  yet  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  can  insult  the  understandings  of  intelligent  men  by  character- 
ising "  many  of  his  sermons  as  the  most  purely  theological  of  the  age."  We 
pity  the  office-bearer  in  any  Christian  church  who  thinks  so  ;  and  we  pity  the 
"  monthly  meeting  of  London  clergy,  at  the  Rectory  of  St  Jameses,  on  January  5. 
1865,"  doomed  to  be  so  informed.  The  fact  is,  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  late  Mr  Kobertson  of  Brighton  as  an  amiable  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
classic  and  cultured  mind,  he  never  approaches  theology  without  displaying 
an  ignorance  that  ought  to  disqualify  for  membership  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
His  theory  of  Christ's  death  we  deliberately  declare  to  be  blasphemous.  And 
as  this  charge  is  as  serious  as  it  is  deliberate,  we  ask  if  it  be  not  justified  by 
the  following  shocking  passage  from  his  sermon  on  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice  :" — 
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all  rhetorical  application  of  the  term,  and  prosaic  sternness 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  Personification,  on  this  under- 
standing, is  of  course  abjured.  But  what  if  it  be  found  that 
PERSONALITY  is  sacrificed  also  ?  the  personality  alike  of  man  and 
of  God  ?  If  the  only  kind  of  law  to  be  recognised,  in  relation 
to  man,  is  a  generalised  expression  of  the  facts  observable  in  the 
actual  conduct  of  his  mental  powers, — such  as  the  law  of  the 
association  of  ideas, — what  argument  have  we  for  the  personality 
of  God,  or  what  materials  from  which  to  realise  any  strict  and 
proper  personality  of  our  own  ?  When  the  very  peculiar  and 
unique  idea  of  accountability  is  introduced  ;  when  Moral  Law  is 
recognised  as  an  external  objective  code  of  duty — a  law  not  of 
man  but  for  man — a  law  not  of  his  faculties  but  for  his 
obedience— postulating,  on  his  part,  a  power  of  choice  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  claiming  to  rule  his  will  and  securing 
the  assent  of  his  conscience  ;  personality,  both  human  and 
divine,  is  safe.  For  personal  relation  comes  out  now  with  a 
clearness  and  intensity  of  which  there  can  be  no  evasion.  Law 
of  this  nature  recognises  my  personality  and  appeals  to  it — 
probably  was  the  means  of  first  historically  educing  my  per- 
sonality into  conscious  realisation.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
question  in  mental  science  whether  the  infant  spirit  is  ever  edu- 
cated into  consciousness  by  the  mere  play  of  intellect,  or  whether 
the  first  flash  of  conscious  personal  existence  is  not  the  result  of 
realised  moral  obligation  and  of  the  action  of  the  will  in  refer- 
ence thereto.  And  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  histori- 
cally this  is  true,  there  would  then  be  the  corresponding 
metaphysical  question,  whether  it  must  not  necessarily  be  so. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  point  we  have 
in  hand,  however  it  might  confirm  our  views.  What  we  ask 
attention  to  is — that  law  physical,  law  as  a  mere  subjective, 
operative  principle,  expressive  simply  of  the  uniform  sequences 
in  which  change  takes  place,  whether  in  the  material  or  the 
mental  world,  neither  postulates  nor  demonstrates  any  personal 
relation  between  man  and  God.  And,  with  personal  relation, 
personality  must  stand  or  fall.  For  it  is  against  the  personality 
of  another,  and  in  relation  thereto,  that  my  own  personality  is 
tested  and  adequately  revealed  and  realised.  To  this  condition 
even  the  mysterious  constitution  of  the  Godhead  as  Triune 
V 

"  If  God's  chosen  Son  violates  law,  and  throws  himself  from  the  pinnacle,  he 
dies.  If  you  resist  a  law  in  its  eternal  march,  the  universe  crushes  you,  that 
is  all.  .  .  .  If  you  approach  too  near  the  whirling  wheel,  the  mutilation  which 
follows  is  the  penalty  of  your  temerity.  Christ  came  into  collision  with  the 
world's  evil,  and  he  bore  the  penalty  of  that  daring.  He  npproaclied  the 
whirling  wheel  and  was  torn  in  pieces  " !  ! ! — See  this  sermon  reviewed  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Broad  Church  Theology,"  by  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  A.M., 
Edinburgh. 
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would  appear  to  be  subject.  Solitary  personality  is  what 
eternity  hath  never  witnessed.  From  everlasting,  personality 
has  existed  in  fellowship,  in  personal  relation.*  But  in  such 
law  as  is  identical  merely  with  formula  of  fact  there  is  not 


*  But  for  interfering  with  the  continuity  of  our  argument,  we  would  have 
been  strongly  inclined  to  prosecute  this  line  of  thought.  Is  a  uni-personal 
Deity  conceivable  ?  Is  not  Pantheism  somewhat  defencible  as  versus  such  a 
Deity  ?  Can  we  conceive  of  a  necessary  and  eternal  consciousness  of  "  I  am," 
without  a  necessary  and  eternal  reason  for  the  "  I  am''  saying  "  Thou  art," 
"  Thou  art  my  Son?"  An  eternal  Son,  be  it  observed.  For  if  there  cannot  be  a 
created  consciousness  of  /  am  without  a  causal  necessary  and  eternal  "  I  am," 
can  we  conceive  differently  of  the  Thou  art  ?  Will  it  do  to  introduce  it  first 
in  time  ?  in  reference  to  a  created  angel,  let  us  say?  "  For  unto  which  of  the 
angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  ....  ?''  We  earnestly  invite  atten- 
tion to  this  vein  of  thought.  And  we  beg  to  present  to  the  reader  a  passage 
from  an  old  author,  which  we  read  with  great  delight  on  its  being  pointed  out 
to  us  by  a  learned  friend  to  whom  we  broached  this  subject  after  our  manu- 
script was  in  the  printer's  hands  : — 

"  We  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  personality  enters  at  all  into  the  idea  we  have 
of  the  Deity  by  nature's  light.  The  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  first 
cause  is  clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  God- 
head is  conspicuous  in  them  ;  but  seeing  the  idea  of  personality  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish to  us  these  intelligent  agents,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  by  the 
ideas  we  have  of  their  natures,  as  intelligent  agents,  which,  though  we  repeat 
them  never  so  oft,  are  the  same  ;  and  seeing  the  divine  Being  is  infinitely  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  beings  in  the  notion  we  have  of  it  by  nature's  light, 
the  idea  of  personality  is  of  no  manner  of  use  here.  And,  seeing  the  idea  of 
personality  includes  distinct  mutual  relations  and  ofiices,  whereby  we  distin- 
guish these,  that  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  idea  of  their  nature,  common 
to  both  (and  there  is  something  real  at  the  bottom  of  this  distinction,  whereof 
we  have  no  idea) ;  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  idea  of  one  human  person  neces- 
sarily infers  another  human  person,  and  the  idea  of  one  angelic  person  neces- 
sarily infers  another  angelic  person,  with  whom  he  is  one  way  or  other  related, 
and  from  whom  he  is  distinguished  in  and  by  that  relation,  when  he  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  him  by  the  common  idea  of  their  nature  ;  so  if  we  think 
of  one  divine  person,  this  necessarily  infers  another  divine  person.  Of  this 
nature's  light  discovers  nothing,  but  shews  one  Godhead,  and  but  one,  infinitely 
distinguished  from  all  other  beings  by  itself,  ahd  that  another  God  is  impos- 
sible. Scripture  revelation  leaves  this  entire  and  full,  and  asserts  it  fully  ; 
but  unto  this  it  adds,  the  idea  of  personality,  which  implies  in  it  more  such 
persons  than  one,  and  reveals  three  persons  in  this  one  Godhead,  mutually 
related,  and  acting  distinct  parts  with  relation  unto  one  another  (which  could 
not  have  been  acted  by  one  single  person,  or  by  any  but  divine  persons),  and 
that  in  a  work,  wherein  the  one  Godhead  and  divine  attributes  shine  forth 
more  than  in  any  other  work  of  God,  and  unto  which  all  the  other  works  of 
God  are  subservient.  Nature's  light  could  not  discover  this,  but  cannot  con - 
■  tradict  it,  for  though  we  used  to  infer  distinct  natures  from  distinct  persons 
among  men,  finite  creatures,  among  whom  also  there  is  no  necessity  for  one's 
being  two  persons,  seeing  another  may  be  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes,  for 
which  that  man  could  be  supposed  to  be  two  persons  ;  yet  such  an  inference 
cannot  be  applied  unto  the  Deity,  without  measuring  infinite  by  finite,  and 
intruding  into  these  things  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  using  nature's 
light  unto  a  purpose,  unto  which  it  was  not  designed,  and  which  it  cannot 
answer,  yea  and  without  a  contempt  of  this  glorious  discovery  of  the  Godhead 
made  in  this  revelation." — The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs  concerning  the 
Kingdom.  By  Mr  John  Glass,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Dundee.  Edin- 
burgh, 1776. 
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the  slightest  trace  of  personal  relationship.  Introduce,  how- 
ever, the  very  different  sort  of  law  which  is  identical  with 
formula  of  obligation ;  let  nie  not  merely  be  dealt  with  as 
exhibiting  what  is,  but  let  me  be  appealed  to  as  to  what  ougld  to 
he  ;  let  my  nature  not  merely  be  read  as  historically  exhibiting 
necessary  and  inevitable  facts,  but  as  capable  of  choosing,, 
within  certain  limits,  what  facts  my  history  shall  embody, 
myself  responsible  in  each  case  for  the  choice  I  make ;  an 
appeal  like  this  treats  me  as  a  separately  subsisting  individual 
person,  and  from  another  living  person  only  can  it  come.  The 
"categorical  imperative"  covers  the  personality  both  of  man 
and  of  God.  But  if  there  is  no  "Thou  shalt,"  what,  becomes  of 
the  "Thou  "?  If  there  is  no  "categorical  imperative,"  where  is 
the  vocative  ?  And  if  no  vocative,  where  is  the  voice — the 
vocans  ?  Moral  law  testifies  to  "thee" — and  testifies  of  "Him." 
"It"  is  the  all  of  law  physical.  Hence  if  law  physical  alone 
be  recognised,  Pantheism  is  the  abyss  into  which  we  are  swept 
inexorably. 

Secondly,  If,  in  the  face  of  such  conclusions,  this  abnegation 
of  all  that  is  specific  and  peculiar  in  Moral  Law  is  to  be  per- 
sisted in,  and  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  the  personality 
of  God  still  asserted,  we  ask  the  advocates  of  this  theory  to 
consider  its  bearing  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
ask  them  to  furnish  a  philosophy  or  rationale  on  that  great 
question.  We  neither  offer,  nor  demand,  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  How,  under  the  government  of  an  almighty  and 
beneficent  Being,  evil  should  have  been  suffered  to  exist  ?  But 
every  theology  must  face  its  existence  as  a  fact ;  and  even  "the 
theology  of  the  19th  century"  cannot  refuse  to  speak  out,  if 
asked  to  say  whether  it  lodges  and  leaves  the  origin  of  that  fact 
with  the  creature  of  the  Creator.  On  the  unsophisticated 
theory  of  moral  law — law  assertative  of  authority  in  a  personal 
God  as  Moral  Ruler,  and  of  obligation  on  personal  beings  as  his 
subjects — this  aspect  of  the  question  presents  no  difficulty.  In 
this  view,  man  is  recognised  as  originally  created  upright — not 
a  being  gifted  with  intelligence  merely,  capable  of  elaborating 
mathematical  and  scientific  truth,  and  of  observing  and  gener- 
alising physical  facts ;  but  endowed  with  personal  power  of 
choice,  with  the  very  special  faculty  of  will.  Nor  is  this  a 
mere  vague  power  of  instinctive  self-pleasing,  a  sort  of  per- 
sonified chemical  elective  affinity ;  but  a  very  definite  con- 
sciousness of  personal  liberty  and  power,  in  which  his  distinct 
and  separately  subsisting  personality  comes  out  into  inevitable 
manifestation,  and  that  most  over-awingly  of  all  in  the  alter- 
native it  gives  him  of  determining  whether  his  personal  footing 
with  God  shall  be  one  of  submission  or  of  affected  icdependence. 
uch  is  his  faculty  of  will  and  itt^  scope  for  choice, — with  con- 
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science  behind  to  ratify  or  to  reprove.  Created  thus,  originally- 
righteous,  with  the  moral  law  from  the  first  the  law  of,  as  well 
as  to,  his  will,  how  is  he  now  dealt  with  ?  What  special  act  of 
providence  does  God  exercise  towards  him  in  this  estate  wherein 
he  is  created  ?  The  answer  is  very  remarkable,  and  bears  with 
amazing  precision  on  the  point  in  hand.  As  if  to  prevent  the 
"categorical  imperative"  from  being  lostsight  of  or  swallowed  up 
in  the  original  accordance  between  man's  holy  will  and  the  subject 
matter  of  the  law ;  as  if  expressly  to  prevent  law  moral  from 
leaning  overtowards  law  physical,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  this 
accordancy  it  might  seem  to  do  ;  the  "categorical  imperative" 
is  brought  into  play  again,  in  circumstances  fitted  to  restore  the 
balance,  or  reclaim  the  dangerous  bias — brought  into  play  with 
nothing  in  the  subject  matter  of  its  new  demand  priorly  exist- 
ing in  man's  nature  at  all  to  correspond  to  it,  but  compelling 
recognition  of  it  as  in  its  very  form,  apart  from  its  matter, 
authoritative,  juridical,  morally  governmental ;  and  sheer  and 
sharp  is  the  law  now  as  commandmeni,  "Thou  shalt  not  eat  of 
it ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  THOU  shalt  surely  die." 
It  is  impossible  now  for  man  to  mistake  his  position  as  the  per- 
sonal subject  of  a  personal  Moral  Ruler.  He  has  to  deal  now  not 
merely  with  a  law  which  is  at  once  the  law  of  his  nature  and 
a  law  to  his  will.  His  will  is  appealed  to  by  a  commandment 
which  finds  nothing  corresponding  to  it  already  existing  in  all 
the  compass  of  his  nature,  and  that  might  be  called  the  law  of 
his  being,  or,  in  any  sense,  his  own  law.  Sharply,  directly, 
exclusively,  is  his  will  appealed  to  now  by  what  he  must  see 
can  be  called  nothing  but  "  the  law  of  his  God."  And  his  pro- 
bation, as  under  law  to  his  God,  becomes  manifest,  smiple,  and 
conclusive.  The  fall  of  man,  under  these  circumstances,  may 
leave  grave  questions  unsolved.  But  it  clears  up  all  questions 
anent  physical  evil,  by  resolving  it  into  the  result  of  the  right- 
eous displeasure  of  the  Moral  Ruler  against  the  disobedience  of 
man.  And  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  most  instructively  on  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  moral  evil ;  while  it  conclusively  fastens 
the  origin  of  all  evil  on  the  creature,  and  justifies  the  ways  of 
God. 

But  take  that  theory  of  Moral  Law,  the  bare  possibility  of 
any  tendency  toward  which  this  most  peculiar  style  of  moral 
probation,  with  the  categorical  imperative  so  sharply  and  ex- 
clusively propounded  and  employed  as  its  instrument,  would 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  expressly  to  forestall  and  pre- 
vent ;  take  the  theory  which  makes  no  account  of  Moral  Law 
save  as  a  kind  of  physical  law  of  man's  higher  nature,  and  not 
an  authoritative  commandment  to  his  will ;  and  in  what 
aspect  does  God  in  that  case  appear  in  this  matter  of  the  fall  of 
man,  if  he  appear  in  it  as  a  personal  being  at  all  ?     Not  as  a 
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righteous  Moral  Ruler,  conducting  the  righteous  procedure  of  a 
very  special  moral  probation,  giving  commandment  to  a  living 
personal  being  under  his  authority,  endowed  with  liberty  and 
capable  of  choice.  Not  thus  ;  but  as  physically  experimenting 
on  his  own  creature,  to  its  ruin  ;  the  proper  analogue  to 
which  is  Galvani  torturing  the  nerves  of  a  frog — only  not 
for  the  promotion  of  science !  Let  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
face  this  conclusion,  or  work  out  a  just  exemption  from  it, 
before  he  venture  again  to  augur  well  for  his  "  nineteenth  cen- 
tury theology,"  on  the  ground  that  it  does  justice  to  the  Moral 
elements  of  Christianity. 

But,  thirdly,  we  are  anxious  to  bring  the  idea  of  non- 
moral  law  into  the  light  in  its  bearings  on  that  confessed  dis- 
harmony in  human  nature  of  which  all  men  are  in  a  measure 
conscious.  Of  course,  the  first  appeal  to  consciousness  should 
be  an  appeal  to  man's  sense  of  responsibility,  not  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  having  failed  concerning  it.  Is  there  that  in  the 
constitution  of  man's  spiritual  nature  which  enables  him  either 
to  originate  or  to  understand,  with  reference  to  any  exercise  of 
his  will,  the  expression  "  you  ought  "  or  "  you  ought  not."  If 
it  be  admitted,  without  sophistication,  that  there  is,  then  an 
original  and  ineradicable  distinction  is  admitted  between  law 
moral  and  law  physical,  law  of  duty  and  law  of  mental  states 
or  processes.  And  the  absolute  requirements  of  exact  discus- 
sion are  at  an  end.  Attempts  may  be  made,  however,  to  re- 
solve the  consciousness  of  responsibility  into  something  second- 
ary and  composite,  with  what  success  we  need  not  tarry  to  say 
or  gainsay.  But  take — not  the  mere  abstract  sense  of  account- 
ability, but — man's  conscious  experience  of  inward  disharmony 
in  connection  with  it,  and  we  shall  find  the  testimony  thus 
afforded  to  Law,  as  strictly  and  distinguishingly  moral,  more 
varied  and  abundant  than  can  possibly,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  be  evaded.  We  ask  any  thoughtful  man,  on  any  other 
view  of  Law,  to  explain,  or  account  for,  or  even  shew  the  possibility 
of,  any  such  subjective  disharmony  or  derangement  as  all  men 
are  conscious  of — from  the  heathen  who,  with  more  or  less  of 
nonchalance,  gives  expression  off-hand  to  his  semi-discontented 
sense  of  it  in  his  "  video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  seqiuyr," 
to  the  saiat,  agonising  in  his  fight  of  faith,  as  his  groans  find 
utterance  in^  the  cry,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me?"  (Rom.  vii.  24).  Explain,  if  you  can,  how  experi- 
ences like  these  can  possibly  be  realised  as  facts,  or  conceived 
of  ideally,  under  the  action  of  any  sort  of  law  but  what  is  ob- 
jectively assertative  of  obligation  V  Refuse  to  go  beyond  the 
recognition  of  such  law  as  is  identical  with  causal  subjective 
.self-operating  principle  ;  or,  excluding  the  idea  of  causality,  let 
it  be  such  law  as  is  identical,  if  not  with  force,  yet  with  formula 
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— formula  of  process  and  of  result — be  the  process  ever  so  uni- 
form, or  the  result  ever  so  certain,  in  justification  of  your  use  of 
this  word  Law  in  the  matter  at  all ; — how  can  you  possibly 
account  for  the  utterance,  whether  of  the  classic  heathen  of 
Rome,  or  the  inspired  writer  to  the  Romans  ?  A  disharmony 
between  a  subjective  state  of  mind  on  the  one  hand — call  it  a 
law  of  force,  or  of  process,  or  a  formula,  if  you  please — and  an 
objective  law  or  code  of  duty  on  the  other,  this  is  intelligible  ; 
but  its  intellitjibility  depends  on  the  fundamental  diversity  in 
kind  of  the  two  laws  thus  seen  and  felt  to  be  in  conflict. 
Two  subjective  physical  laws  or  forces  can  produce  no  such 
phenomenon.  They  may  modify  each  other's  action,  but  it  is 
in  the  way  of  composition  or  of  combination,  effecting  a  tertium 
quid  distinct  from  the  result  that  would  flow  from  the  action 
of  either  separately.  But  the  new  result  bears  no  trace  of  dis- 
harmony in  it,  even  as  under  the  two  laws  of  impulse  and 
of  gravitation — the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces — the 
planet  rolls  on  in  its  ellipse  as  easily  and  sweetly,  with  as  little  of 
jolt  or  jagged  motion,  as  under  the  one  force  it  would  fly  away 
equably  into  limitless  space,  or  under  the  other  would  fall  with 
acceleration  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  identify  the  heathen  and  the 
Christian  consciousness  in  this  matter.  It  is  by  a  very  sharp 
transition  that  the  one  passes  into  the  other.  So  much  the 
more  for  our  present  argument.  For  the  history  of  that  transi- 
tion and  its  moral  philosophy  cast  a  very  strong  and  very 
steady  light  on  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Moral  Law. 
Assuredly,  among  all  his  "  schools  and  schoolmasters,"  Paul 
had  no  conscious  knowledge  of  any  subjective  law  that  could 
have  been  his  schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to  Christ ;  and,  had 
no  other  kind  of  law  dealt  with  him,  he  would  not  have  known 
sin  to  this  hour.  "  I  had  not  known  sin,"  says  he,  "  but  by 
the  law  "  (Rom.  vii.  7)  And  it  was  not  the  law  of  a  subjective 
process,  but  a  law  objective,  outside  and  above  himself,  a  law 
that  could  speak  to  him,  and  that  not  merely  after  the  fashion 
of  an  ideal  divarication  of  his  own  consciousness  as  on  two 
sides  of  a  soliloquy,  but  as  the  voice  of  another  than  himself 
speaking  as  one  having  authority.  "  For  I  had  not  known 
lust,"  I  should  have  been  conscious  of  nothing  but  legitimate 
desire,  "  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  Not 
without  "  the  categorical  imperative "  asserting  its  transcend- 
ency objectively  is  conscience  reinvigo rated  to  reassert  its 
supremacy  de  jure  against  a  subjective  law  of  depravity  or 
uniform  tendency  to  sin.  Another  subjective  law,  a  merely 
diverse  principle  or  tendency,  would  not  meet  the  case.  It  is 
the  proclamation  of  Moral  Law  that  is  needed.  "  I  was  alive 
without  the  law  once  ;  but  when  " — not  another  tendency,  but 
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— "  the  COMMANDMENT  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died  "  (ver.  9)^ 
It  was  in  its  character  and  aspect  of  COMMANDMENT  that  Law 
had  any  fitness  to  bring  out  to  view  so  unmistakeably  this  dis- 
harmony within,  quickening  and  precipitating  the  crisis  to  a 
death-struggle.  The  introduction  of  an  inward  tendency  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  of  sin  would  silently  have  quickened 
me,  and  proportionally  sopited  sin;  but  by  the  introduction  of 
COMMANDMENT,  sin  revived  and  I  died.  Instead  of  losing,  sin 
gained  ground  by  the  COMMANDMENT;  "for,  sin  taking  occasion 
by  the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me," 
"  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good,  that  sin  by  the 
commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful"  (verses  11 
and  13).  "Wherefore  the  law  is  holy;"  I  speak  of  it  as  com- 
mandment ;  for  of  no  holy  tendency,  alas  !  as  yet,  at  this  stage, 
had  I  any  consciousness  to  claim,  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin  ;  I  speak  of  a  law  that  is  commandment,  compelling 
recognition  from  without.  "The  law  is  holy,  and  the  com- 
man/Iment  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good"  (ver.  12).  As  an 
authoritative  code  of  duty,  it  is  so.  Take  it  as  subjective  prin- 
ciple, and  how  will  you  negative  the  supposed  conclusions, — 
groundless  enough  on  Paul's  theology, — the  conclusions  which 
he  anticipates  in  the  questions,  "  Wliat  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is 
the  law  sin  ?  Was  that  which  is  good  made  death  unto  me  1" 
(verses  7  and  13).  They  are  irresistible  on  the  theory  of  Law 
being  identical  with  subjective  tendency.  It  is  the  interchange- 
ableness  of  "  Law  "  and  "  Commandment"  which  rebuts  them. 
Surely  one  may  almost  say,  "  The  Scripture,  foreseeing "  this 
attempt  to  obliterate  a  vital  distinction,  "  preached  before  " 
that  distinction  with  emphasis  and  iteration  most  solicitous. 
For  in  a  single  short  paragraph  (Rom.  vii.  7-13),  in  twelve 
references  to  Moral  Law,  six  times  it  is  called  LAW,  and  six 
times  commandment. 

No  doubt,  in  the  transition  from  what  is  practically  the 
heathen  to  what  is  distinguishingly  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, the  objective  moral  commandment  is,  in  the  matter  of  it, 
translated  subjectively  into  the  inner  man,  and  reappears  now 
as  a  holy  tendency  as  well  as  a  righteous  code.  That  this  takes 
place,  or  rather  that  this  has  taken  place,  is  manifested  in  that 
first  forthgoing  and  action  of  the  renewed  will  of  which  Paul 
speaks  when  he  says,  "  I  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good  " 
(ver.  16).  BuT\even  now,  not  as  the  holy  tendency  of  his  will, 
although  it  is  allHhat  now — "  the  law  of  my  mind  "  (ver.  23) — 
yet  not  as  in  any  sense  a  law  of  his  own,  even  of  his  inward 
man,  does  he  delight  in  it ;  but  after  the  inward  man  he  delights 
in  it  as  specifically  the  law  of  his  God  :  "  I  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man  "  (ver.  22.)  And  clinging  to  it 
now,  identifying  all  his  desire  and  all  his  interest  with  it,  still 
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as  the  authoritative  instrument  of  his  reconciled,  righteous 
Ruler's  government  of  and  over  him,  he  can  divaricate  now 
in  his  own  consciousness,  alike  with  good  ground,  with  precious 
practical  design,  and  with  great  effectiveness  and  great  effect. 
"  Now,  then,  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do 
it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me  "  (ver.  17).  And  the  righteous 
Lord  ratifies  this  protest,  and  gives  his  loyal  subject  the 
benefit  thereof;  for  it  is  in  behalf  of  his  own  divine  command- 
ment and  its  unappellable  authority  that  the  protest  is  entered. 

It  is  not  to  break  the  thread  of  this  argument,  which  we 
intend  immediately  to  resume  and  complete,  if  we  pause  for  a 
moment  to  inquire, — 

Fourthly,  what  bearing  this  non-authoritative  view  of  Law 
may  be  found  to  have  on  the  doctrine  and  fact  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. For,  in  point  of  argument  or  of  exposition,  as  also  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Incarnation  must  come  in  here  to  account  for 
the  possibility  of  Paul,  or  those  like-minded  with  him,  reaching 
that  particular  stage  of  spiritual  experience  which  we  have 
been  considering.  Paul  himself  is  not  negligent  to  put  us  in 
remembrance  of  this;  for  these  wonderful  readings  or  revelations 
that  he  is  giving  of  his  own  intense  consciousness  in  connection 
with  Sin  and  Law  are  all  professedly  explanatory  of  his  assertion 
that  he  had  "become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ" 
(Hom.  vii.  4.)  They  are  at  once  an  analytic  natural  his^tory, 
and  a  moral  philosophy  or  rationale,  of  whatever  that  pheno- 
menon or  experience  must  be  held  to  imply.  Not  without 
the  interveniency  of  the  Incarnation,  not  apart  from  some  de- 
termining influence  in  some  manner  from  "the  body  of  Christ," 
has  he  realised,  or  can  he  now  explain,  his  own  marvellous 
consciousness,  as  he  here  makes  it  patent  to  the  intelligence 
and  sympathy  of  the  church  for  ever. 

What  this  interveniency  of  the  Incarnation  may  import,  and 
how  it  operates,  it  is  not,  on  the  Catholic  Evangelical  scheme 
of  doctrine,  difficult  to  explain.  Accepting  the  fundamental 
beliefs  of  all  Christian  theology,  we  recognise  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Eternal  Word  as  exhibiting  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  the  one  divine  person  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  the  immediate  design  of  this  great  mystery  of  godliness, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  we  believe  to  have  been  accomplished 
by  this  God-man  putting  himself  in  the  room  of  those  whom 
the  Father  hath  given  him,  under  an  authoritative  and  un- 
changeable, but  by  them  violated,  moral  law,  to  fulfil,  as  their 
representative,  all  its  commandments,  and  endure,  as  their  sub- 
stitute, all  its  curse.  And  hence,  when  his  clients  intelligently 
and  cordially  appropriate  this  interposition  on  their  behalf,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  how,  the  law  having  no  longer  any  such  claims 
against  them  as  those  to  which  it  was  till  now  necessarilv  and 
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remorselessly  alive,  "that  becomes  dead  wherein  they  were  held" 
(Rom.  vii.  6),  and  they,  alive  no  more  in  terror  to  claims  that  have 
been  legally  and  fully  met,  become  "  dead  to  the  law,"  and  that 
"  by  the  body  of  Christ,"  even  "  by  the  body  of  his  flesh  through 
death"  (Col.  i.  22).  But  what  instrumentality  or  efficiency 
towards  any  thing  like  this  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the 
Incarnation  of  God's  Son,  if  there  be  no  strictly  moral  and 
authoritative  juridical  law  ?  That  he  most  expressly  felt  him- 
self to  be  the  subject  of  such  law  we  must  most  firmly  hold,  if 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  or  the  depositions  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness are  to  be  believed.  He  felt  himself,  no  doubt,  to  be 
possessed  of  a  created  nature,  having  impressed  upon  it  certain 
laws  of  operation — laws  of  intelligence  and  holiness  alike,  if 
you  will — and  by  reason  whereof  nothing  abnormal,  whether  in 
respect  of  wisdom  or  of  holy  rectitude,  could  ever  manifest 
itself  in  any  department  of  his  person  as  "the  Word  made  flesh." 
In  this  sense,  Love  may  be  said  to  be  the  law  of  his  divine 
nature,  and  Love  the  law  of  his  human  nature  also.  And  in 
this  respect  a  spontaneous  development  of  love  as  the  law  of 
his  human  nature,  as  well  as  his  divine,  would  have  been  ex- 
hibited, whatever  object  his  Incarnation  might  have  been 
designed  to  achieve,  or  in  whatever  circumstances  he  might 
have  been  placed.  But  was  this  the  only  kind  of  dealing  with 
law  which  his  history  exhibits ;  or  this  the  only  kind  of  law  deal- 
ing with  him,  to  which  the  averments  of  his  own  consciousness 
testify  ?  Is  he  not,  on  the  other  hand,  most  solicitous  to  own 
that,  in  another  and  a  very  different  sense,  he  is  under  law  ; 
not  merely  that  his  character  presents  a  phenomenon  of  law, 
however  high  and  holy,  but  that  he  himself  is  the  obedient 
servant  and  subject  of  law,  that  he  is  under  law  to  his  Father  ? 
What  else  mean  those  emphatic  acknowledgments  of  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  :  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that 
sent ;"  "I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ;"  "Other  sheep 
I  have,  them  also  must  I  bring"?  And  again ;  not  merely,  "  I 
do  always  those  things  that  please  my  Father,"  "fair  as  a 
beauteous  tender  flower"  developing  its  leaves  and  loveliuesss 
with  fragrance  acceptable  to  the  God  of  love,  though  with  no 
form  nor  comeliness  in  the  eyes  of  those  of  whose  nature,  alas  ! 
loYe  is  far  enough  from  being  the  law ;  not  this  merely,  as  if 
exhi^ting  the  action  only  of  an  inward  subjective  holy  law  of 
his  naDvire,  as  if  one  should  gratify  a  friend  by  exhibiting  tastes 
and  tenciencies,  predilections  or  dispositions,  similar  to  his  own  ; 
but,  "As  my  Father  gave  me  comraandment,  so  I  do ;"  and 
"  My  Father  gave  me  a  comimandinient"  defining  all  my  minis- 
try or  service,  reaching  to  every  word  and  every  deed,  "a  com- 
mandment what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should  do  ;"  and,  if 
"  I  lay  down  ray  life  for  the  sheep  and  take  it  again,"  it  is  not 
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merely  because  prompted  by  an  inward  law  of  love  to  them, 
but  because  "this  commandment  received  I  of  my  Father." 
Regard  the  Lord  Jesus  thus,  as  not  only  "made  of  a  woman/' 
but  "  made  under  the"  objective  authoritative  "law"  of  God,  and 
the  whole  ground  is  clear,  on  to  the  doctrines  of  representative 
probation  and  of  true  and  proper  priestly  sacrifice,  inviolably 
redemptive  of  all  for  whom  this  last  Adam  ministers  in  his 
redeeming  office.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  recognise  in  his 
character  and  history  nothing  but  the  operation  of  a  subjective 
law  or  principle  of  holiness,  what  possibility  is  there  for  the 
in-bringing  of  any  thiog  approaching  to  the  idea  of  redemption, 
or  what  excuse  for  introducing  the  language  that  expresses  it  ? 
With  love,  the  law  of  his  divine  nature,  operating  now,  no  doubt, 
in  his  altered  circumstances  somewhat  differently,  because 
operating  now  in  his  human  nature  as  well  as  his  divine,  yet 
he  himself  not  any  more  now  a  servant  for  men,  or  a  subject 
under  God,  than  he  was  from  all  eternity,  what  purpose  can 
his  Incarnation  be  designed  to  serve  ?  An  example,  is  it  said  ? 
Be  it  so.  But  it  is  an  example  which  we  are  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  follow  ;  for  the  idea  of  obligation  has  been  banished  ; 
and  if  it  be  recalled  to  serve  a  purpose  and  to  bind  us  now, 
what  example  to  us  can  he  be  who  is  himself  under  no  obliga- 
tion, and  begins  to  exemplify  our  position  by  placing  us  under 
obhgation,  thereby  rendering  it  entirely  dissimilar  to  his  own  ? 
The  example,  let  it  carefully  be  noted  also,  of  an  inward 
subjective  law  or  principle  of  love,  with  no  co-existing  inward 
principle  or  tendency  of  evil,  set  forth  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fallen  beings,  all  whose  subjective  tendencies  and 
principles  are  "only  evil,  and  that  continually"!  Oh  most 
encouraging  example! — brimful  of  hope,  as  the  cup  of  Tantalus; 
beckoning  men  to  heaven,  but  giving  not  a  drop  of  water 
to  cool  the  tongue !  But  perhaps  Sympathy  is  the  secret 
that  shall  solve  the  problem  of  the  incarnation.  And  sym- 
pathy, it  would  appear,  is  the  word  in  this  new  theologism, 
warmer,  confessedly,  and  more  seductive  in  sentiment,  while 
proportionally  less  tangible  and  definite  in  its  statements, 
than  the  old  Socinianism.  "What  else,  in  fact,  but  something 
in  the  line  of  sympathy  have  they  left  any  room  for  recog- 
nising in  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Incarnate  Word, — though 
Dean  Stanley,  in  his  catalogue  of  subject-matters  of  his  "Nine- 
teenth Century  Theology,"  makes  mention,  indeed,  neither  of 
Christ's  person  nor  his  work,  and  speaks  of  his  "nature"  as  if 
he  had  either  the  divine  or  the  human,  but  not  both,  or  as  if 
the  two  had  been  compounded  into  a  third.  But  letting  that 
pass  ;  what  can  the  sympathy  for  man  be  worth  which  is  disso- 
ciated from  all  service  or  subjection  to  God  ?  Or  what  can  it 
achieve  ?     Or  how  does  it  operate  ?    The  Holy  One  in  human 
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nature,  dwells  with  men  upon  the  earth.     And  he  comes  for 
purposes  of  sympathy,  to  acquire  and  manifest  sympathy.    Rut 
as  to  law  objective  and  authoritative,  he  is  not  placed  under  it, 
any  more  than  they  are  under  it.     There  is  no  ground  for  sym- 
pathy here,  for  there  is  nothing  concerning  which  to  sympathise. 
As  to  law  subjective, — that  is,  inward  operating  principle, — in 
the  case  of  the  God-man,  the  law  of  both  his  natures  is  holy  love, 
even  "all  that  is  of  the  Father  ;"  and  it  operates  in  the  unlimited 
fulness   of  the   one   nature,    and  in   all  the  compass  of  the 
other.     As  to  law  subjective  in  fallen  man,  why  all  that  is  in 
the  world  is  o/the  world,  even  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life."     There  is  as  little  ground 
or   material   of  sympathy   here.      Antipathy,    rather,   would 
seem  to  be  only  more  sharply  defined,  with  no  higher  recon- 
ciling efficiency  or  instrumentality  provided  ;  for,  in  fact,  re- 
conciliation of  any  kind,  or  in  any  sense,  is  utterly  excluded 
from  this  whole  scheme  of  theological  opinion.     Still,  sympathy 
is  pleaded  for  tenaciously,  as  well  it  may,  seeing  it  is  the  last 
refuge,  if  an  explanation  of  the  incarnation  has,  in  any  sort,  to 
be  supplied.     He  places  himself  amidst  the  sorrows  of  men, 
although  not  sharing  with  them  any  position,  as  under  broken 
law,  such  as  would  afford  an  explanation  of  suffering  and  sorrow 
being  either  their  lot  or  his ;  and,  from  the  parallelism  thus 
far  between  his  case  now  and  theirs,  an  assimilating  virtue 
goes  forth  from  him  which  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  on 
them.     And  so,  having  sympathised  with  them  in  a  law  of 
their  nature  by  which  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few 
days  and  full  of  trouble,  he  somehow, — as  by  a  fortunate  con- 
tagion, converse  to  the  law  of  infection  in  bodily  disease, — 
carries  them  over  into  sympathy  with  the  law  of  his  naturas, 
which  is  the  law  of  love;  so  that  the  will  of  man,  like  the  will  of 
the  God-man,  is  brought  to  vibrate  harmoniously  with  the  will 
of  God,  but  not  any  further  in  subjection  to  it  than  it  was 
before,  or  than  Christ's  will  ever  was  or  will  be.     It  is  hard 
enough  to  understand,  surely,  how  this  is  brought  to  pass. 
But  if  this  is  the  object  of  the  Incarnation,  it  is  still  harder  to 
imagine  why  it  should  be  described  as  our  "  becoming  dead  to 
the  law"  of  love  "by  the  body  of  Christ."     One  would  rather 
say  that  we  were  made  alive  to  the  law  by  this  assimilatmg, 
quickening  influence.     And  while  our  sympathy  with  the  mind 
that  is  in  Christ  might  be  held  to  account  for  it,  what  can  his 
•'  body  "  be  supposed  to  have  to  do  with  it  ?     At  all  events,  if 
this  is  the  kind  of  regeneration  which,  apart  from  all  idea  of 
redemption  proper,  is  to  be  substituted  alike  for  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  and  the  regeneration  that  is  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  it  may  be  well  that, — 

In  the  fifth  place,  we  should  consider  what  the  real  Regene- 
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ration  of  God's  kingdom  is,  and  how  it  stands  connected  with 
the  contrasted  kinds  of  law  which  we  have  been  discriminating. 

Resuming,  then,  our  analysis  of  the  experience  of  Paul  in 
his  quickened  consciousness  concerning  Law,  let  us  solicit 
attention  to  the  exact  point  of  transition  where  he  finds 
himself  able  to  assert  a  vital  change  in  his  consciousness 
and  vindicate  for  himself  a  new  relation  to  Law.  For  that 
transition,  we  see,  is  very  sharply  defined,  when,  realising 
a  new  subjective  tendency  or  bias  in  his  will,  and  realising  it 
all  the  more  clearly  and  keenly  from  the  fact  of  finding 
a  thwarting  influence  steadily  operating  against  it,  he  finds 
himself  not  merely  assenting  by  enforced  conviction,  but  cor- 
dially consenting  to  the  law.  "  For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow 
not  (ou  yivuaxu),  I  know  not,  I  acknowledge  not,  I  repudiate 
or  disown)  ;  for  what  I  would  (o  ^sXw),  that  do  I  not ;  but  what 
I  hate,  that  do  T.  If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would  not, 
I  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good "  (xaXo's,  beautiful), 
worthy  of,  and  now  securing,  my  cordial  admiration  (Rom. 
vii.  15,  16).  And  this  "  consent  unto  the  law"  is  not  an 
isolated  or  occasional  volition,  but  habitual ;  even  as  the  dis- 
crepancy between  "  what  I  would,"  and  "  what  I  do "  is,  in 
the  light  of  which  I  read  my  "consent  unto  the  law"  even 
more  clearly  than  if  it  took  easy,  and  unhindered,  and  uniform 
complete  effect.  This  habitual  consent  of  the  will,  indicating 
or  implying  a  new  subjective  tendency  in  the  inward  man,  he 
is  justified  in  calling  a  "law  of  his  mind"  (ver.  23).  But 
manifestly  he  is  dealing  with  something  different  from  sub- 
jective ^laws,  as  this  very  consent  itself  most  clearly  verifies. 
For  if  this  new  law  of  his  mind,  however  holy  and  good,  is 
identical  with  the  "  consent,"  it  has  to  be  discriminated  from 
that  to  which  the  consent  is  given.  The  law  to  which  his 
consent,  in  every  act  of  volition,  is  given,  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  law  which  his  consent,  as  a  habit  of  volition,  constitutes. 
He  consents  unto  the  objective  law  of  God,  as  an  authoritative 
law  to  his  will  ;  and  when,  because  of  his  habitual  consent, 
he  feels  warranted  now  in  speaking  of  "  the  law  of  his  will  or 
of  his  mind,"  whereas  hitherto  it  had  been  enough  to  speak  of 
"  the  law  "  (though  even  then  he  called  it  also  "  the  command- 
ment "),  now  he  is  careful  to  call  it  *'  the  law  of  God"  (ver. 
22),  as  if  on  very  purpose  to  anticipate  and  prevent  miscon- 
struction of  the  new  phrase  he  was  about  to  employ.  And 
having  thus  paved  the  way  beforehand  for  the  adoption  of  that 
phrase,  he  is  as  careful  thereafter  to  exemplify  the  right  use  of 
it ;  for  he  does  not  represent  himself  as  henceforth  serving  "  the 
law  of  his  mind,"  but  tells  us  that  "  with  the  mind  he  himself 
serves  the  law  of  God  "  (ver.  25). 

The  notion  of  subjective  law  may,  indeed,  on  a  superficial 
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view,  seem  to  fit  ia  very  nicely  with  the  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion ;  and  may  be  represented  as  in  fact  harmonising  admirably 
with  the  true  idea  of  subjective  grace,  or,  more  properly,  as 
being  a  philosophical  expression  for  it.      But  it  is  very  far 
from  giving  a  full  or  accurate  account  of  the  renewal  of  the 
will,  and  it  is  a  very  defective  reading  of  what  we  find  in  the  will 
when  renewed.     Regeneration,  the  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit^ 
is  the  reversal  of  that  depraved  state  of  soul  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  when  it  is  said,  "  The  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."     It  is  not  a  mere 
plastic  operation  in  virtue  of  which  a  new  tendency  is  im- 
pressed on  the  affections,  but  a  personal  and  direct  efficient 
dealing  with  the  will,  bringing  it  into  very  distinctly  recognised 
and  conscious  subjection   to   the  will  of  God.      In   popular 
expression,  it  is  the  transfer  of  the  moral  law  from  the  tables 
of  stone  to  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart ;  or,  allowing  the 
Lord  himself  to  describe  his  own  work,  "  I  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them  ;"  I 
will  secure  their  intelligent  acquaintance  with  my  law,  and 
their  cordial  acquiescence  in  it.     But  this  transfer  is  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  that  the  law  is  no  more  to  be  found  outside 
and  above  the  will  of  man.     It  is  not  as  if,  in  searching  for  it 
now,  we  should  find  that  it  had  disappeared  as  an  authoritative 
code  of  duty  to  present  itself  henceforth  only  as  a  formulised 
expression  of  the  facts  of  man's  will,  no  longer  assertative 
of  the   requirements   of  God's   will.     On   the   contrary,   the 
specifically  new  thing  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  secured,  and 
indeed  created,  is  just  a  life  which,  so  to  speak,  lives  in  the 
recognition  of  the  authoritative  will  of  God ;  explaining  its 
own  consciousness  as  uttered  in  the  words,  "  Thy  law,  O  God, 
is   within  my  heart,"  by  the  unmistakeable  periphrasis,   "I 
delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God."     The  renewed  will  recog- 
nises its  own  renewal  precisely  in  this  very  element  of  its 
subjection  to  the  objective  authority  of  the  Most  High.     A 
sense  of  that  subjection  was  ineradicably  inlaid  in  the  conscience 
before ;  it  is  now  accepted  and  welcomed  by  the  heart.     And 
it  is  this  transference  of  the  objective  law,  as  expressive,  in  the 
matter  of  it,  of  the  nature  of  God,  into  the  inward  parts 
subjectively — while  the  same  law  still  abides  outside  and  above 
the  will,    continuing,  in    the  form  of  it,  assertative  of  the 
authority    of    God — which   is   the    grand    reconciliation    of 
obedience  most  stringent,  with  liberty  most  sweet  and  perfect. 
So  far  as  regeneration  has  proceeded — and  it  is  perfected  only 
in  death — the  subjective  law  of  the  will  in  its  renewed  estate 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  objective  law  of  God  to  the  will. 
But  this  reconciliation  is  disturbed  by  intromiting  with  either 
of  the  two  factors,  and  is  annihilated  by  the  substitution  of 
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one  of  them  in  the  room  of  the  other ;  exactly  as  the  con- 
stituting idea  of  a  sacrament  is  destroyed  by  transubstantiating 
the  sign  into  the  thing  signified — the  sacramental  tie  or  bond, 
and  therefore  the  sacramental  idea,  vanishing  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  identity. 

It  is  in  vain  to  plead  that  the  subjective  view  of  law  presents 
a  higher  ideal  of  spiritual  Liberty  than  what  we  have  now  been 
pleading  for.  The  reverse  is  the  fact.  For  the  withdrawraent 
of  objective  law  is  really  the  denial  of  responsibility ;  and 
liberty  is  infringed  when  responsibility  is  infringed ;  for  liberty 
and  responsibility  are  co-relatives.  When  a  man  is  regenerated, 
he  is  made  "willing"  (Ps.  ex.  3)  to  be  under  law  to  God,  and  this 
co-relation  is  thereby  beautifully  preserved.  His  obedience  now 
is  not  that  of  a  slave,  for  the  law  of  his  God  is  within  his  heart 
as  well  as  standing  over  him  with  its  commandment.  Nor  is  his 
obedience  the  operation  of  a  mere  mental  tendency  or  spiritual 
mechanism,  working  out  its  own  bias  or  its  own  law — or  as  the 
soft  lulling  motion  of  a  vessel  languidly  drifting  with  the  stream, 
though  that  stream  Avere  even  "the  river  of  the  water  of  life." 
It  is  the  obedience  of  a  loving,  loyal  subject,  adoring  his  Lord 
and  King,  and  saying,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 
It  is  equally  vain  to  affirm  that  the  subjective  view  of  law 
presents  a  higher  ideal  of  Grace.  For  if  man  did  not  fall  as 
under  a  probation  of  which  law  objective  was  the  instrument 
and  safe-guarding  charter,  if  he  fell  as  the  victim  of  a  kind  of 
physical  experiment,  his  restoration  can  carry  in  it  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  grace.  It  must  appear  rather  as  a  reparation 
which  he  had  some  ground  to  expect,  if  not  indeed  rather  to 
claim.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  light  only  of  righteous  authoritative 
Law,  that  Grace  can  actually  appear,  or  even  the  very  idea  of 
grace  be  conceived  at  all ;  and  the  antithesis  which  Paul  so  con- 
stantly presents  between  Grace  and  Law  becomes  utterly 
unintelligible,  if  by  Law  we  are  to  understand  the  formulised 
expression  merely  of  a  subjective  state  of  soul.  Moreover,  on 
this  view,  regeneration  makes  its  appearance  as  a  phenomenon 
utterly  dissociated  from  any  intelligible,  personal  transaction 
between  God  and  his  people — any  transaction  of  the  nature  of 
a  reconciliation,  not  to  speak  of  the  still  more  obnoxious 
transaction  of  a  legal  or  forensic  justification.  God  appears 
more  as  an  influence  than  as  a  personal  being ;  and  man  is 
represented  as  at  best  a  kind  of  animal,  high  in  instincts  intel- 
lectual, sentimental,  and  emotional.  For  it  becomes  difficult  to 
conceive  of  God  as  personal,  if  the  assertion  of  his  authority  be 
suppressed,  and  difficult  to  conceive  of  man  as  personal  too,  if 
distinct  submission  to  objective  authority  on  God's  part  is  not 
also  insisted  on.  For  our  idea  of  personality  is  so  intertwined 
with  implicit,  if  not  explicit,  recognition  of  ethical  capacity 
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and  ethical  relation,  that,  if  that  element  be  subtracted,  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  idea  thereafter  carries  in  it  any 
self  constituting  notion  at  all. 

In  thus  representing  regeneration  as  the  unifyingof  the  desires 
and  tendencies  of  an  inward  law  in  the  heart  with  the  demands 
of  the  outward  law  of  God,  it  is  possible  we  may  be  charged 
with  forgetting  that,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  brief  discussion, 
we  indicated  a  risk  or  danger,  in  man's  original  state,  that 
might  arise  from  this  very  accordance — a  kind  of  possible  ten- 
dency towards  trusting  to  the  law  of  the  heart,  as  if  it  would 
operate   spontaneously   and   render  careful   consideration   of 
moral  law,  as  expressing  God's  authority,  unnecessary.     It  is 
true,  we  spoke  of  this  possible  tendency  as  accounting  for  the 
necessity  of  such  probation  as  that  of  Eden,  in  which  the 
"  categorical  imperative"  is  introduced  as  clothing  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  requirement  which  could  appeal  to  nothing  corres- 
ponding to   it  pre-existing   in  man's   spiritual   constitution. 
And  assuredlyif  any  danger  existed  of  law  moral  lapsing,  in  man's 
regard,  into  the  aspect  of  law  physical,  such  probation  was 
adapted  with  singular  precision  to  meet  the  case.    But  it  cannot 
be  asserted  that  this  dangercan  arise  in  that  re-instated  harmony 
of  objective  and  subjective  law  which  it  is  the  very  function 
of  regeneration  to  establish  ;  nor  can  subsequent  probation  be 
required  when  this  harmony  is  complete,  on  the  ground,  as  in 
the  former  case,  that  danger  arises  from  its  very  completeness. 
For  there  is  a  mighty  difference  between  a  harmony  that  has 
undergone  no  ordeal,  like  that  of  Eden,  and  one  that  has  been 
established  as  the  very  result  of  an  ordeal  exactly  similar  in  kind 
but  immeasurably  more  intense  in  degree.     This  difference,  of 
course,  cannot  appear  in  a  scheme  which  presents  a  regenera- 
tion that  is  dissociated  from  whatever  is  specific  in  redemption 
and  reconciliation,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  these  terms.     But 
it  does  appear  very  strikingly  in  the  regeneration  which  the 
covenant  of  grace  recognises  and  provides.     For  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God  is  brought  out  in  redemption,  in  the  terrible 
and  matchless  probation  of  the  second  Adam ;  and  absolute 
subjection  to  God  as  Sovereign  is  secured,  in  the  reconciliation 
of  men  to  God  individually,  by  the  imperative  demand  for  faith 
in  Christ  and  submission  in  him  to  the  righteousness  of  God. 
It  is  in  indissoluble  connection  with  this  crucial  instance  and 
culminating  display  of  God's  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
this  conclusively  testing  demand  for  man's  submission  on  the 
other,  that  regeneration  is  righteously  granted  on  God's  part, 
and  intelligently  reached  and  realised  on  the  part  of  him  that 
believeth.     The  unifying  of  the  inward  subjective  law  of  the 
will  in  its  renewed  state  with  the  objective  authoritative  "com- 
mandment" under  which  the  regenerated  soul  delights  to  live, 
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takes  place  with  no  risk  to  the  recognition  of  the  "  categorical 
imperative"  in  this  second  creation.  Nor  is  any  subsequent 
institute  of  probation  needed  to  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  law 
moral  lapsing  into  the  likeness  of  law  physical  now.  "  The  dark- 
ness is  past ;  and  the  true  light  now  shineth."  The  sovereignty 
of  Law  has  been  recognised  and  established  in  the  probation  and 
righteousness  of  that  Eternal  Son  of  God,  who  received  from 
his  Father  a  commandment  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep, 
and  who,  though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered;  the  whole  import  of  his  Incarnation 
and  its  object  being  given  us  by  himself  when  he  says,  "  I  came 
not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me." 
Nor  is  his  representative  probation,  when  viewed  as  the  heritage 
of  his  people,  to  be  considered  as  their  probation  by  proxy  merely. 
It  becomes  their  own  probation  most  truly  ;  as  truly  theirs  as 
the  first  Adam's  was  his  own,  and  immeasurably  more  intense 
and  satisfactory.  For  it  is  impossible  that  Christ's  righteousness 
can  be  imputed  on  God's  part,  or  on  man's  part  appropriated, 
on  any  principle,  or  scheme,  or  understanding  that  should  dis- 
pense with  the  real  probation  of  men  individually,  in  their 
entrance  into  the  favour  and  kingdom  of  God.  The  command 
to  kiss  the  Son  lest  his  wrath  should  burn  and  we  perish  from 
the  way :  the  command  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  submit  in  him  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  carrying  in 
it,  as  it  evidently  does,  the  imperative  requirements  that  we 
should  acknowledge  the  absolute  righteousness  of  eternal  death 
as  the  wages  due  to  sin,  and  look  to  grace,  absolutely  sovereign, 
as  the  only  source  of  exemption  from  it,  and  own  that  grace  as 
reigning  through  righteousness  by  the  substitution  of  God's 
dear  Son  under  the  inflicting  stroke  of  God's  awakened  and 
avenging  sword  : — this  is  the  highest  and  most  conclusive  pos- 
sible probation.  And  this  is  that  ordeal  under  whose  all-testing 
fires  law  moral  from  God  and  law  subjective  in  the  heart  are, 
in  regeneration,  welded  into  a  harmony  which  the  eventualities 
of  even  eternity  itself  will  never  prevail  to  disturb.  The  living 
faith  of  the  regenerated  spirit,  appropriating  the  righteousness 
of  God,  carries  in  its  heart  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  Most  High  ;  an  oath  which  is  at  once  the  echo 
and  the  offspring  of  God's  own  oath  of  sovereignty — sovereignty 
alike  both  in  law  and  in  grace — and  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
shall  never  fail  unto  eternity,  any  more  than  the  divine  oath 
original  from  which  it  springs  and  to  which  it  answers  ; — '*  I 
have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in 
righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  That  unto  me  every  knee 
shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear.  Surely,  shall  one  say,  in 
the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength"  (Isa.  xlv.  23,  24<). 
We  almost  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  dwelling  at  such 
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length  on  a  distinction  which  is  in  fact  a  postulate  indispens- 
able alike  to  Christian  Theology  and  Moral  Science.  But  the 
miserable  fallacy  which  has  detained  us  so  long  has  given  occa- 
sion for  bringing  out  some  of  the  finest  harmonies  between  the 
divine  word  and  the  depositions  of  true  Christian  conscious- 
ness. And  we  close  with  the  question, — Are  the  very  postulates 
of  theology  and  the  profoundest  harmonies  of  Law  and  Grace, 
to  be  all  brushed  aside  to  let  the  "  nineteenth  century  theo- 
logists "  pass  proudly  on  ?  Nay,  rather ;  Zion  calls  on  them 
to  lower  their  flag,  because  the  shout  of  her  King  is  in  her ; 
and  if  they  meet  not  this  demand,  she  reaves  it  from  their 
grasp  to  wrap  their  sophistries  in  winding-sheet  for  burial. 

ft- 
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BY  CHARLES  M.  MEAD,  M.A.,  BERLIN,  PRUSSIA. 

THE  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  period 
fruitful  of  abiding  influence  on  the  succeeding  condi- 
tion of  Germany.  The  treaty  of  1555,  which  conceded  to 
the  several  states  the  management  of  their  own  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs — a  concession  of  which  the  Protestants  did,  but 
the  Eoman  Catholics  did  not,  avail  themselves — secured, 
indeed,  a  temporary  quiet ;  but  the  storm  was  only  post- 
poned, not  averted.  The  immediate  danger  of  a  violent 
struggle  between  the  two  sections  of  the  church  passed 
away,  but  Germany  lost  in  unity  what  the  Protestants 
gained  in  immunity.  The  process  of  dissolution  was  further 
prompted  by  the  incessant  bickerings  and  conflicting  claims 
of  rival  princes,  more  bitterly  prosecuted  now  than  ever 
before,  because  difference  of  religious  belief  was  often  added 
to  the  lust  for  power,  and  the  decisions  of  the  emperors 
themselves,  not  seldom  determined  by  religious  considera- 
tions more  than  by  regard  for  inherent  right,  irritated  more 
than  they  soothed.  Above  all,  these  tendencies  to  dissolu- 
tion were  busily  and  cunningly  fostered  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers.  And,  finally,  to  all  other  causes  at  work  was 
added  the  bitterness  of  opposition  between  the  Lutheran 

*  The  materials  of  this  Article  are  taken  from  "  George  Calixtus  und  seine 
Zeit,"  by  Professor  Henke,  of  Marburg,  Hesseu  CasseJ.  In  this  work,  con- 
sisting of  two  octavo  volumes,  the  subject  is  presented  with  9^  master's  hand, 
a  view  being  givep  not  only  of  Calixtus's  life  and  labours,  bpt  also,  as  fully 
as  the  nature  of  the  work  admits,  .of  the  general  political  and  ecclesiastical 
condition  of  Germany,  particularly  of  Brunswick,  during  the  period  treated  of. 
Without  attempting  aiiy  further  analysis  or  criticism  of  Henke's  work,  we 
avail  ourselves  of  it  in  composing  the  following  sketch,— (The  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
April  1865.)  X 
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and  Eeformed  Churches.  Encouraged  by  the  check  which 
these  intestine  quarrels  had  put  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  itself  awakened  into  a  new  life,  and  freed  from 
many  of  its  worst  failings,  the  Papal  Church,  acting  more  or 
less  in  concert  with  the  German  emperors,  aspired  to  re- 
conquer the  lost  ground.  At  the  diet  of  1608,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  a  Hannibal  among  the  Jesuits,  violating  the 
wishes  of  the  more  pacific  emperor  Rudolph  11. ,  whom  he 
there  represented,  secured  the  enactment  of  measures  which 
impelled  the  Protestants  to  leave  the  diet  and  form  a  Union, 
headed  by  the  Palatinate,  while  the  Catholics  formed  the 
League,  under  the  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  prince 
devoted  to  the  emperor,  but  still  more  to  Catholicism,  and 
most  of  all  to  himself.  The  more  remote  result  of  the  breach 
was  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  whose  movements  seemed  to  be 
dictated  by  no  plan,  and  to  promise  no  result,  except  to 
subject  Germany  to  the  devastations  of  the  armies  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  Pappenheim,  Tilly,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  the 
various  changes  depending  on  the  varying  policy  of  the  dis- 
cordant princes,  each  too  weak  to  rely  on  himself,  and  hence 
leaning  on  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Sweden,  or  the  king  of 
France,  according  as  caprice,  the  chances  of  war,  the  pro- 
spects of  personal  aggrandisement,  or  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious convictions  held  sway.  To  the  people,  if  not  to  the 
rulers,  it  was  a  religious  war ;  but  not  only  were  Catholics 
opposed  to  Protestants,  but  each  of  these  parties  was  afflicted 
with  intestine  dissensions,  while  among  the  Protestants,  not 
onl^  were  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  Church  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  but  even  in  each  of  these  divisions, 
especially  among  the  Lutherans,  there  was  no  concert,  some , 
siding  with  the  emperor,  others  with  the  Swedes. 

The  duchy  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel  suffered  its  full  share 
of  the  devastations  of  the  war.  Duke  Frederick  Ulrich 
(1613-34),  a  weak  and  irresolute  prince,  at  first  took  part 
with  the  Palatinate  and  the  Hessians,  but  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  maintain  a  neutral  position,  which  not  being 
able  to  do,  he  was  forced  to  throw  himself  successively  into 
the  arms  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  was  thus  compelled  to  see  his  land 
ravaged,  in  turn,  by  Swedes  and  Germans,  by  friends  and 
foes  alike,  himself  impotent  to  avert  the  disaster.  After  his 
death,  a  new  division  among  its  various  dukes  led  to  new 
complications,  not  only  in  the  relations  of  Brunswick  to  the 
war  in  general,  but  in  those  of  the  rival  dukes  to  each  other. 
Duke  August,  who  inherited  the  most  of  Frederick  Ulrich's 
territory,  was  inclined  to  side  with  the  emperor ;  but,  irri- 
tated by  breach  of  faith  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  he  allied 
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himself  with  the  Swedes,  yet  afterwards  renewed  his  old 
allegiance,  receiving  as  a  reward,  what  his  predecessors  had 
long  sought  in  vain,  full  possession  of  the  city  of  Bruns- 
wick, which  now  became  his  capital  instead  of  Wolfenbiittel. 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  soon  followed  (1648),  and  the 
duchy  began  to  resume  its  former  prosperity. 

It  was  during  this  period,  and  in  this  duchy,  that  George 
Calixtus  flourished. 

He  was  bom  in  Medelbye,  near  Flensburg  in  Schleswig, 
December  14,  1586.  His  father,  in  his  student-years  a 
pupil,  and  always  a  warm  admirer  of  Melancthon,  served 
fifty  years  as  pastor.  George,  studying  partly  at  home, 
partly  at  the  gymnasium  in  Flensburg,  finished  his  prepara- 
tory course  in  1602,  and  in  the  spring  of  1603  entered  the 
University  of  Helmstadt,  was  made  master  of  arts  two  years 
afterwards,  and  permitted  to  read  private  lectures.  He  did 
not  devote  himself  specially  to  theology  until  1607.  Then, 
after  making  a  short  visit  home,  where  he  was  somewhat 
inclined  to  remain  as  his  father's  colleague,  he  returned,  in 
1609,  and  resumed  his  lectures.  Not  seeing  any  prospect 
of  a  speedy  appointment  to  a  professorship,  he  undertook, 
in  the  same  year,  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his 
acquaintance  with  the  men  and  the  movements  of  the  time. 
He  visited  Jena,  Giessen,  Frankfurt,  Tubingen,  Augsburg, 
and  other  cities,  forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
prominent  theologians,  and  returned  in  May  1610.  He  now 
resumed  his  lectures  as  Privat-docent,  studying  at  the  same 
time  mathematics,  medicine,  and  physics.  A  year  later,  he 
undertook  another  still  greater  journey,  this  time  spending 
some  months  in  Cologne  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  pass- 
ing somewhat  hastily  through  Holland,  visiting  in  England 
the  distinguished  Protestant  Casaubon,  and,  on  his  return, 
the  equally  distinguished,  though  far  from  bigoted  Catholic 
de  Thou,  in  Paris.  After  the  death  of  Duke  Henry  Julius, 
he  made  another  short  stay  in  Schleswig,  and  then  once 
more  resumed  his  lectures  in  Helmstadt.  Soon  after,  by  a 
disputation  at  Hamelschenberg  with  the  Jesuit  Turrianus, 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  winning  back  from  an  inclination 
to  Popery  the  young  knight  Ludolph  von  Klencke,  although 
unsuccessful  in  this  object,  he  so  increased  his  previous 
reputation  for  ability  and  scholarship,  that,  in  spite  of  reso- 
lute opposition  from  many  who  distrusted  his  orthodoxy, 
or  were  jealous  of  his  talents,  he  was  installed  as  Professor 
Ordinarius  of  Theology,  January  18, 1615.  In  this  position 
he  remained  until  his  death,  March  19,  1656. 

The  University  of  Helmstadt,  in  Brunswick,  extinct  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  founded  by  Duke 
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Julius  in  1576,  and  named,  after  him,  the  Julius  University. 
The  auspices  under  which  it  was  opened  were  good,  and 
the  institution  speedily  assumed  a  commanding  position 
among  the  German  universities.  It  had  one  characteristic 
which  at  that  period  was  not  common  to  many  others. 
Lutheran  theologians  had  been,  as  a  general  rule,  inclined 
to  discourage  the  pursuit  of  classical  and  philosophical 
studies,  almost  verifying  the  charge  of  Erasmus :  "  Ubicunque 
regnat  Lutheranismus,  ibi  literarum  est  interitus."  Helm- 
stadt,  at  least  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  university, 
was  the  home  of  liberal  culture.  The  most  illustrious  re- 
presentatives of  it  were  John  Caselius,  installed  as  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  1589,  remaining  until  his  death  in  1613  ; 
and  Cornelius  Martini,  also  Professor  of  Philosophy,  installed 
1592,  only  twenty-four  years  old,  and  likewise  remaining  in 
Helmstadt  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1621.  Case- 
lius exercised  a  commanding  influence.  His  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature,  with  philosophy,  and 
law,  combined  with  a  zeal  for  a  broad  culture,  which  yet  did 
not  interfere  with  a  healthful  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  attracted,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  bigots,  a  large 
attendance  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Martini, 
called  by  his  enemies  the  tyrant  of  the  university,  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Caselius  in  Rostock,  and  was  a  man  of  the  same  spirit. 
He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  Aristotle. 

It  is  true  that  the  theological  faculty  was  not  at  first  in 
full  sympathy  with  these  men.  The  most  influential  adviser 
of  Julius  at  the  foundation  of  the  university  was  Chemnitz, 
one  of  the  authors  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  Formula 
Concordiae;  and  the  theologians  in  general  looked  with 
suspicion  on  philosophy  and  the  humanists.  The  latter 
fomid  a  very  bitter  opponent  in  Basilius  Sattler,  court 
preacher  and  counsellor  of  the  consistory.  Still  more  vio- 
lent was  Hofmann,  who  however  because  he  had  allowed  his 
violence  to  betray  him  into  personal  abuse  of  his  colleagues, 
was  removed  from  his  professorship  in  1588.  The  Corpus 
Julium,  which  the  duke  had  ordained  as  the  creed  of  the  land, 
agreed  essentially  with  the  Formula  Concordiae,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  at  first  every  prospect  that  the  university 
would  take  sides  with  those  at  Wittenberg,  Gissen,  and 
others,  not  only  against  the  Calvinists,  but  also  against  the 
Philippists.  But  having  allowed  his  son,  yet  a  mere  child, 
to  be  chosen  bishop  of  the  Catholic  chapter  at  Halberstadt, 
for  the  sake  of  the  political  advantage  which  he  expected 
from  the  appointment,  Julius  displeased  the  most  of  the 
theologians,  and  being  offended  by  their  protestations,  he 
broke  not  only  with  them,  but  with  their  theology.     By  dili- 
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gent  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  was  not  only  not  positively  affirmed 
in  the  Corpus  Julium,  but  that  it  was  not  unequivocally 
affirmed  in  the  Formula  Concordiae  itself,  to  which  most  of 
the  Brunswick  clergy  had  subscribed ;  and  it  was  declared 
by  Julius  and  those  among  the  theologians  who  sympa- 
thised with  him  that,  as  the  doctrine  was  distinctly  laid  down 
only  in  the  Apology  of  the  Formula  Concordiae,  no  one  could 
be  required  to  hold  it.  The  result  was,  that  the  strict 
Lutherans  lost  their  power.  The  professors,  though  Lu- 
therans, and  some  of  them  the  strictest  set,  were  not  pledged 
to  the  commonly-received  Lutheran  creed,  and  continued  to 
hold  a  peculiar  position. 

Calixtus  was  a  pupil  and  ardent  admirer  of  both  Caselius 
and  Martini,  especially  of  the  latter,  in  whose  house  he  lived 
many  years,  and  with  whom  his  intercourse  was  always  inti- 
mate. He  was  a  Lutheran,  but  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
narrow-mindedness  then  so  prevalent  among  that  denomi- 
nation. He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body,  and  in  general  belonged  to  the  school  of  Melancthon, 
following  this  reformer  in  his  love  both  of  classical  culture 
and  of  harmony  among  Christians.  To  describe  his  life  in 
a  word,  we  may  say  that  he  did  little  else  than  to  fight  theo- 
logical battles  in  behalf  of  peace.  His  favourite  idea,  early 
cherished  and  never  relinquished,  was  that  the  differences 
between  the  different  bodies  of  Christians,  not  even  except- 
ing those  that  divided  the  Protestants  from  the  Papists  (he 
always  jealously  refused  to  allow  to  the  latter  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  name  of  Catholics)  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  separations  which  had  actually  been  produced.  He 
maintained  that  all  Christians  are  substantially  agreed  as 
to  all  the  really  fundamental  articles  of  belief,  and  that 
differences  on  minor  points  might  continue  without  involv- 
ing any  schism.  Another  favourite  principle,  kindred  to 
this,  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the  early  Christians  cannot  be 
supposed  not  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  truth  enough 
to  secure  their  salvation,  we  must  assume  that  all  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found  stated  in  the  works 
of  the  church  Fathers.  The  tendency  of  this  notion  was  to 
lead  him,  seemingly  at  least,  to  underrate  the  importance 
of  the  Reformation  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  while  his 
avowed  desire  to  see  the  open  breach  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  healed  up,  exposed  him  to  the  constant  charge, 
from  the  side  of  the  most  ardent  Protestants,  of  himself 
tending  to  Catholicism.  Considering  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  theological  polemics  of  that  century,  it  is  not  strange 
that  such,  and  even  worse,  accusations  were  made.     And 
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assailed  with  such  fury  by  those  whose  creed  most  nearly 
resembled  his  own,  and  from  whom  he  might  have  expected 
a  more  lenient  treatment,  it  is  also  not  strange  that  he  did 
modify,  as  he  grew  older,  the  severity  with  which  in  his 
earlier  works  he  attacked  the  papists,  unable,  as  he  was,  to 
conceal  from  himself  that  Christianity  was  to  be  found  among 
the  latter  as  well  as  among  his  co-religionists.  He  did  not 
believe  that  councils  should  attempt  to  exclude  all  free  in- 
vestigation and  condemn  all  honest,  even  the  slightest,  varia- 
tions from  the  standard  symbols.  He  abominated  the 
bigotry  which  led  so  many  Lutherans  not  only  jealously  to 
guard  against  the  inroads  of  heresy,  but  to  deny  even  the 
possibility  of  salvation  to  all  without  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran 
Church, — a  bigotry  which  went  so  far  that  some  affirmed 
that  the  slighter  the  variation  in  behalf  might  be  from  the 
authoritative  utterances  of  the  adopted  formula,  so  much 
the  more  dangerous  because  the  more  insidious  the  changes 
were,  and  therefore  so  much  the  more  earnestly  to  be  con- 
demned. He  lamented,  too,  the  obstinacy  which  led  fellow 
Protestants  to  reject  all  pacific  propositions,  and  welcome  the 
dissolution  of  Germany  rather  than  yield  what  might  easily 
have  been  yielded  without  any  real  sacrifice. 

Calixtus's  labours  were  for  the  most  part  purely  literary. 
After  his  inauguration  as  professor,  his  personal  intercourse 
with  his  contemporaries  was  small.  He  seldom  went  away 
from  Helmstadt.  Even  in  the  years  1625-28,  when  the  uni- 
versity was  virtually  broken  up  by  the  war,  he  remained  at 
his  post,  almost  the  only  representative  of  the  faculties,  the 
others  having  sought  refuge  in  Brunswick  from  the  annoy- 
ances and  burdens  of  the  war,  or  secured  places  in  other 
universities.  But  in  1633  he  spent  two  or  three  months  on 
a  trip  to  Frauken,  a  Swedo-German  duchy,  newly  formed  out 
of  parts  of  the  bishoprics  Wurzburg  and  Bamburg,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Duke  Ernest,  who  had  invited  him  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  land  as  the  duke's  theological  adviser. 
This  invitation  he  had  declined,  but  yielded  to  the  further 
request  that  he  would  at  least  come  and  assist  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  schools  and  churches.  On  his  return  he  be- 
came acquainted  in  Jena  with  John  Gerhard,  who  upon  thus 
learning  the  worth  of  Calixtus,  found  his  previously  strong 
prejudices  against  him  to  be  quite  unjustifiable,  and  ever 
afterwards  cherished  for  him  a  genuine  friendship.  Calix- 
tus also  visited  Schleswig  once  more,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  brother,  in  1634.  Furthermore,  in  the  summer 
of  1645,  he  went  to  Thorn,  in  Poland,  to  take  part  in  a  dis- 
putation which  had  been  ordered  by  king  Wladislaus  IV., 
for  the  sake  of   promoting  harmony  among  the  different 
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religious  parties  in  his  kingdom.  Foreigners,  as  well  as 
Poles,  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  it.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friend  Fabricius  of  Danzig,  attention  was  called 
to  Calixtus  as  an  eminently  suitable  person  to  be  invited  to 
the  disputation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Lutheran  zealots,  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  the 
great  elector,  himself  attached  to  the  Eeformed  confession, 
sent  a  special  request  to  Calixtus  to  come  to  Thorn.  Already 
nearly  sixty  years  old,  so  long  a  journey  was  to  him  then  a 
great  undertaking ;  but  he  could  not  refuse  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  whatever  promised  the  furtherance  of  unity  among 
Christians,  and  accordingly  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Thorn,  however,  he  found  that  through 
the  intrigues  of  the  uncompromising  Lutherans,  he  was  to 
be  allowed  no  active  part  in  the  disputation.  And  although 
he  was  asked  by  the  Eeformed  theologians  to  sit  with  them 
as  an  adviser,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  contribute  much  by 
his  learning  and  his  counsel,  yet  the  unyielding  bigotry  of 
certain  Lutherans,  especially  Htilsemann  of  Wittenburg  and 
Calovius  of  Danzig,  who  really  desired  no  union,  the  whole 
object  of  the  movement  was  frustrated.  The  discussions 
were  more  private  than  public ;  the  dissensions  were  widened, 
not  healed.  Near  the  end  of  November  Calixtus  returned, 
disheartened,  to  Helmstadt. 

Turning  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  Calixtus's 
literary  labours,  we  may  divide  them,  in  general,  into  those 
which  were  of  a  polemical  character,  and  those  which  were 
more  purely  scientific.  Yet  many  of  his  most  important  theo- 
logical treatises  had  more  or  less  of  a  polemic  tinge.  The  first- 
mentioned  class  may  again  be  divided  into  those  directed 
against  Catholicism  and  those  directed  against  Lutherans. 

He  wrote  frequently  in  opposition  to  the  papacy,  beginning 
as  early  as  when  he  was  in  Cologne,  where  he  composed  a 
tractatus  de  missce  sacrificio,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that 
the  sacrifice  for  sin  can  be  repeated.  He  also  attacked 
various  other  errors  of  the  papal  church,  as  e.g.  transub- 
stantiation,  ascription  of  canonical  authority  to  the  apocry- 
pha, celibacy  of  the  clergy,  communion  in  one  form,  &c.  ; 
but  his  chief  object  in  his  polemic  writings  was  not  so  much 
to  shew  how  far  apart  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  were, 
as  rather  to  prove  how  unnecessary  it  was  that  they  should 
be  apart  at  all.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  by  a 
Protestant  without  protesting  at  least  against  the  Catholic 
notion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope ;  and  this  dogma  he  did 
oppose  with  special  earnestness.  He  insisted  that  the  anti- 
christ told  of  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3-8  is  none  other  than  the  pope 
himself.     With  his  vast  knowledge  of  history,  which  enabled 
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him  to  make  his  opponents  refute  one  another,  he  dealt  the 
pretensions  of  the  Eoman  see  many  a  heavy  blow.  But 
the  confidence  expressed  in  his  earlier  treatises,  that  the 
power  of  the  pope  was  nearly  at  an  end,  was  much  shaken 
by  the  events  of  the  subsequent  war,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  apostates  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Papal  church. 
The  case  of  Marcus  Antonius  de  Dominis,  a  Jesuit  scholar  of 
no  mean  attainments  in  the  languages  and  natural  sciences, 
who  had,  in  1616,  left  the  papacy,  fled  from  Dalmatia, 
where  he  had  been  archbishop,  to  England,  joined  himself 
to  the  Established  Church  there,  written  several  important 
works  against  Catholicism,  but  in  1622  returned  to  the 
Eoman  Church,  was  suited  to  attract  general  attention.  But 
Calixtus  was  more  intimately  affected  by  the  apostasy  of  an 
acquaintance  and  former  friend,  Bartliold  Neuhaus.  He  had 
been  licensed  to  deliver  lectures  in  Helmstadt  at  the  same 
time  with  Calixtus.  In  1614  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which, 
because  he  held  that  reason  could  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  he  was  declared  to  have  contradicted  1  Cor.  iii.  19  ; 
his  work  was  condemned  by  Sattler,  and  he  was  forbidden 
to  teach  any  longer.  Though  the  order  was  afterwards 
modified,  yet  he  received  at  this  time,  without  doubt,  the 
first  impulse  to  go  over,  as  he  did  in  1622,  to  popery.  Neu- 
haus was  not  a  man  of  great  weight  of  character ;  and 
though  after  his  apostasy  he  took  special  pains  to  draw 
Calixtus  into  a  controversy,  the  latter  long  refused  to  yield 
to  the  solicitations.  Nevertheless,  after  Neuhaus  had  issued, 
in  1632,  a  work  against  Protestantism,  in  which  he  insisted 
that  Protestants,  in  order  to  be  true  to  their  principles, 
must  find  unequivocal  biblical .  proof -texts  for  all  their  doc- 
trines, in  which,  moreover,  Calixtus  and  his  colleague  Hor- 
neius  were  particularly  attacked  and  challenged;  Calixtus 
complied  so  far  with  the  earnest  advice  of  his  friends,  that  in 
in  1634,  when  he  published  his  Theologia  Moralis,  he  added  a 
digression,  in  which  he  considers  Neuhaus's  work ;  a  digres- 
sion, nevertheless,  itself  three  times  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
the  book.  He  here  maintains  that  the  Protestants  so  far 
from  absolutely  rejecting  the  authority  of  men,  hold  that 
their  principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  patristic  writings,  and 
that  this  fact  is  an  argument  in  their  favour.  He  quotes 
from  Catholic  writers  who  acknowledge  that  the  consent  of 
the  church  Fathers  is  a  sufficient  authority.  He  then  under- 
takes a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  several  Protestant 
doctrines,  and  invites  the  Catholics  to  do  the  same.  But 
his  irenic  efforts  met  only  with  ridicule  from  Neuhaus.  He 
had  overrated  the  willingness  of  the  Catholics  to  make  a 
compromise  with  the  Protestants.    Neuhaus  often  afterwards 
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renewed  his  attacks,  manifesting  all  the  peculiar  zeal  of  a 
proselyte,  and  exhibiting  a  malicious  pleasure  at  the  divisions 
and  misfortunes  of  his  opponents,  not  seldom  abusing  Calix- 
tu8  personally,  although  in  fact  retaining  a  deep  respect 
for  his  once  intimate  friend.  But  Calixtus  never  replied 
to  him  directly.  In  1638,  Calixtus  was  especially  aimed 
at  in  a  work  by  the  French  Catholic,  Verons,  who  issued 
a  new  edition  of  a  work  nearly  twenty  years,  old,  called 
"  Methodes  pour  les  Controverses."  Verons  commends 
Calixtus's  position,  that  doctrines  are  to  be  proved  from 
the  Scriptures  and  from  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  but 
points  out  how  different  is  the  ground  taken  in  the  Magde- 
burg Centuries,  and  by  the  Protestants  generally.  He  con- 
cedes that  certainty  may  be  attained  in  natural  things  by 
experience,  or  even  by  rational  inferences,  but  contends  that 
articles  of  faith  cannot  be  thus  established,  and  that  there- 
fore some  authoritative  standard  must  be  had.  Verons  sent 
his  work  to  Calixtus,  inviting  him,  in  the  use  of  very  com- 
plimentary expressions  of  regard,  notwithstanding  he  had 
formerly  spoken  contemptuously  of  him,  to  join  him  in 
bringing  about  a  true  peace.  But  Calixtus  would  not  reply 
to  this,  knowing  that  the  cause  of  peace  would  be  favoured 
by  Verons  only  on  condition  that  the  Protestants  should 
return  and  acknowledge  again  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 

In  1644,  Calixtus  was  attacked  by  the  Jesuit  Ebermann, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Mainz,  in  a  production  entitled 
"  Anatomia  Calixti,"  a  work  of  much  ability  and  ingenuity, 
in  which  it  was  argued  that  Calixtus's  pacific  projects  were 
utterly  impracticable  unless  all  should  consent  to  let  Calix- 
tus be  the  arbiter  of  all  differences.  Although  the  tone  of 
Ebermann's  work  partook  little  of  a  conciliatory  character, 
yet,  as  it  came  from  a  quarter  from  which,  if  the  subject 
could  be  further  discussed,  more  might  be  hoped  than  from 
debates  with  such  men  as  Neuhaus,  Calixtus  determined  to 
prepare  a  careful  reply.  With  him,  carefulness  meant  a 
thorough  and  even  wearisome  circumstantiality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  theme  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  He  here 
insists,  again,  that  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation  are  few, 
that  they  are  all  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  that 
this  is  accepted  by  all  Christians.  He  argues,  further, 
against  the  infallibilty  of  the  pope.  Ebermann  soon  replied, 
shewing  that,  though  all  might  accept  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
yet  this  effects  no  union,  unless  all  agree  in  its  interpreta- 
tion ;  whereas,  in  fact,  Protestants  and  Catholics  do  not 
agree  in  the  explanation  even  of  those  few  articles.  After 
the  failure  of  the  disputation  of  Thorn,  Ebermann  issued 
another  pamphlet,  making  sport  of  Calixtus's  experience 
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there,  and  derived  from  that  a  fresh  argument  in  favour  of 
the  necessity  of  having  an  authorative  standard  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  and  difficulties. 

As  his  end  drew  near,  Calixtus  was  obliged  to  see,  what  he 
had  long  before  feared  and  predicted,  the  apostasy  of  many 
prominent  Protestants.  In  1650,  Christopher  von  Eantzau, 
a  countryman  and  pupil  of  Calixtus,  was  in  Eome,  and,  daz- 
zled by  the  splendour  of  a  Catholic  celebration  there,  was  in- 
clined to  apostatise.  A  long  letter  from  Calixtus  was  insuffi- 
cient to  change  his  resolution.  His  reply,  not  lacking  in 
expressions  of  the  most  sincere  respect  for  Calixtus  in  parti- 
cular, shewed  how  sadly  the  narrow-minded  and  quarrelsome 
character  of  the  Lutherans  in  general  had  disaffected  many 
who  had  no  other  reason  for  leaving  their  society.  Through 
Rantzau's  influence,  the  young  Duke  John  Frederick  of 
Brunswick  was  also  converted  to  Catholicism.  On  him 
Calixtus  was  unable  to  exert  a  direct  influence  ;  but  his 
colleague  and  former  pupil,  H.  J,  Blume,  who  was  sent  to 
Italy  to  keep  the  duke  from  going  over,  was  himself  con- 
verted. Furthermore,  Ernest,  youngest  son  of  the  land- 
grave, Maurice  of  Hessen,  became  inclined  to  popery,  in 
Vienna.  Not  being  ready  hastily  to  renounce  Protestantism, 
he  desired  to  hear  a  discussion  on  the  subject  by  prominent 
theologians  of  both  confessions.  One  was  held  at  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Maine,  in  which  Calixtus  was  invited  to  take  part. 
He  did  so,  but  only  in  writing,  not  being  able  himself  to  go 
BO  far.     But  here,  too,  his  efforts  were  fruitless. 

Finally,  in  1653,  he  was  engaged  in  another  and  still  more 
important  attempt  to  prevent  an  apostasy  to  Rome.  Queen 
Christiana  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in 
whose  court  Italians,  French,  and  Spaniards  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  less  frivolous  Dutch  and  Germans,  began  to 
waver  in  her  attachment  to  the  religion  for  which  her  father 
had  fought.  Before  abandoning  it,  however,  she  sent  to 
Calixtus  a  special  request  for  the  writings  which  the  case  of 
the  duke  Ernest  had  drawn  from  him.  Of  course  he  gladly 
complied  with  the  request.  But  the  result  was  as  unsatis- 
factory as  before.  The  queen,  in  1654,  gave  up  her  crown, 
vent  secretly  to  Brussels,  and  in  the  year  after  at  Innsbruck 
publicly  connected  herself  with  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
1653  was  held  the  diet  at  Regensburg,  the  last  German  diet. 
Great  expectations  were  cherished  that  here,  at  last,  the 
strife  of  arms  being  ended,  some  effective  measures  would 
be  adopted  for  bringing  about  a  real  peace,  Duke  August 
had  sent,  as  his  representative,  Schwartzkopf,  Calixtus's 
brother-in-law  and  ardent  friend.  Von  Boyneburg,  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  of  Mainz,  who  had  gone  over  to  Rome, 
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yet  continued  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  Calixtus,  called  the 
attention  of  many  Catholics  to  him.  The  emperor  himself 
read  some  of  his  works,  and  seemed  to  be  favourably  disposed 
towards  him.  It  was  hoped  that,  on  the  basis  of  Calixtus's 
conciliatory  views,  some  understanding  might  be  reached, 
by  which  at  least  the  hitherto  incessant  wranglings  would 
be  prevented.  But  the  Catholics  could  trust  no  peace  which 
did  not  involve  the  return  of  the  Protestants  to  the  pale  of 
their  church,  and  the  strict  Lutherans  refused  to  stop  de- 
nouncing the  Helmstadtians ;  and  so  the  diet  which  had 
promised  so  much  accomplished  nothing. 

Calixtus's  collisions  with  the  rigid  Lutherans  began  with 
the  beginning  of  his  professorship.  His  appointment  itself 
was  opposed  by  them.  Sattler  laid  every  obstacle  in  the 
way,  but  his  efforts  resulted  only  in  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  young  relative,  Strube,  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
to  another  professorship,  and  furthermore,  the  enactment 
of  a  provision  according  to  w^hich  no  professor  could  publish 
any  theological  work  without  its  being  first  signed  by  all  the 
faculty,  and  submitted  to  the  censorship  of  the  consistory. 
However,  although  some  of  Calixtus's  colleagues,  as  Martini 
and  Boethius,  became  thus  involved  in  strife  with  the  autho- 
rities, and  others,  as  Neuhaus  and  Werdenhagen,  left,  or 
were  driven  from,  their  places,  yet  Calixtus  himself  prudently 
avoided  a  conflict.  In  1616  he  wrote  a  treatise,  de  Immor- 
talitate  Animce  et  Eesurrectione  Mortuum,  and  sent  it  to 
Wolfenbiittel  to  be  examined  by  the  consistory.  From  here 
it  was  sent  to  Giessen,  to  receive  from  the  faculty  of  that 
university  an  opinion  respecting  its  orthodoxy.  One  or  two 
unimportant  points  were  found  in  which  Calixtus  had  .dared 
to  differ  from  Luther ;  it  was  also  complained  that  he  had 
used  philosophical  arguments  in  proving  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, whereas  he  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  words 
of  revelation.  He  was  told  that  on  condition  of  making  a 
few  changes  he  might  publish  the  work.  But  he  preferred 
to  leave  it,  for  the  time  being,  unpublished.  In  1619  ap- 
peared his  Epitome  Theologies.  It  was  published  without 
his  consent,  at  Goslar,  the  manuscripts  of  his  hearers  having 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  What  was  done  could  not  be 
undone ;  but  the  consistory  did  what  it  could,  sending  the 
book  to  Giessen,  where  it  received  from  the  professor  Bal- 
thasar  Mentzer  a  severe  criticism,  which  detected  in  the 
work  various  approaches  towards  Catholicism  and  Calvinism. 
Calixtus  was  also  not  neglected  by  the  Saxon  theologians. 
In  1621,  Hoe  von  Hoenegg,  the  court  preacher  and  highest 
ecclesiastical  officer  of  the  Elector  John  George  I.,  assembled 
at  Jena  twelve  theologians,  whom  he  wished  to  constitute  a 
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sort  of  directory  for  the  settlement  of  doctrinal  and  ecclesi- 
astical difficulties.  The  meetings  of  this  body  were  con- 
tinued until  1628.  At  the  first  session,  Calixtus  and  the 
Helmstiidtians  receive  a  liberal  share  of  attention.  One 
member  suggested  that,  as  the  innovators  were  not  worthy 
to  be  refuted  by  any  man  of  note,  some  young  men  should 
be  sent  to  them  and  play  with  them,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse; 
and  it  was  at  last  resolved  that,  as  it  was  not  to  be  hoped 
that  Calixtus  and  Martini  could  be  silenced  entirely,  in 
future  their  heresies  should  be  thoroughly  refuted  by  young 
students,  or  each  theologian  should  simply  defend  himself 
when  attacked.  One  of  the  members  of  this  council  was  the 
celebrated  John  Gerhard,  and  an  earnest  attempt  was  now 
made  to  secure  him  as  a  counterpoise  to  Calixtus  in  the 
university  at  Helmstadt.  Martini  died  near  the  end  of  the 
year ;  Bcethius  and  Fuchte  in  1622 ;  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry  of  Streithorst  removed  some  of  the  limits  of  Sattler's 
power ;  and  it  was  desired  to  improve  these  circumstances 
by  securing  a  check  to  the  growing  influence  of  Calixtus. 
Gerhard  declined  to  come ;  but  Michael  Walther,  a  relative 
of  his,  who  had  been  court  preacher  to  the  widowed  Duchess 
Elizabeth,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  appointment  of  Gerhard,  received  it  himself.  In 
him,  although  he  left  his  chair  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
university  in  1627,  Calixtus  (or  Calvinomixtus,  as  Walther 
generally  called  him)  found  a  life-long  enemy.  In  1624, 
Sattler  secured  the  appointment  of  a  general  consistory, 
which  he  intended  to  make  an  effective  barrier  against  the 
Philippists  and  philosophers ;  but  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  same  year,  took  away  the  leading  spirit  of  the  stiff 
Lutheran  party  in  Brunswick,  so  that  thereafter  Calixtus' 
met  with  little  opposition  in  his  own  country,  and  became 
the  acknowledged  and  revered  chief  of  the  Brunswick  theo- 
logians. In  other  lands,  however,  his  supremacy  was  not 
fio  readily  conceded.  The  university  of  Helmstadt,  and 
Calixtus,  as  its  most  eminent  representative,  were  looked 
upon  by  all  zealous  Lutherans  with  growing  suspicion ;  in 
many  universities  the  theological  and  philosophical  faculties 
became  divided  on  this  very  question,  the  former  opposing, 
the  latter  defending,  Helmstadt.  In  the  Netherlands, 
although  Calixtus  had,  in  the  great  Vossius  and  others, 
warm  admirers,  yet,  as  a  scholar  of  Calixtus  writes,  it  was 
"as  if  a  second  Sattler  were  living  in  Amsterdam."  In 
Hamburg,  writes  the  same  man,  "  Everything  is  venal,  even 
the  ecclesiastical  offices ;  murders  and  debauchery  are  the 
order  of  the  day ;  but  the  preachers  busy  themselves  only  in 
declaiming  in  favour  of  ubiquity ;  and  whoever  comes  from 
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the  Helmstadt  'school  has  there  at  least  no  prospect  of  a 
settlement."  In  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  where 
the  Formula  ConcordiaB  had  never  been  adopted,  Calixtus 
found  more  favour.  He  was  about  this  time  much  encour- 
aged by  the  efforts  of  John  Duraus,*  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  banished  by  King  James,  himself 
pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Elbing,  in  Poland,  until  that 
place  was  captured  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Encouraged  by 
the  Swedish  king,  and  after  his  death  by  his  chancellor, 
Oxenstierna,  also  by  the  English  ambassador  at  Stockholm, 
he  spent  the  years  1632  and  1633  in  travelling  over  Ger- 
many, endeavouring  to  awaken  the  Protestants  to  the  im- 
portance of  uniting  themselves.  Duke  Frederick  Ulrich 
encouraged  the  movement,  and,  the  university  being  called 
on  for  its  opinion,  one  was  given,  composed  by  Calixtus, 
heartily  approving  the  project.  A  convention  was  actually 
held  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine,  in  the  spring  of  1634,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  measure ;  but,  like  all  other 
similar  efforts,  this  fell  to  the  ground.  These  strivings  to 
promote  peace  received  no  countenance  from  the  rigid 
Lutherans.  Their  plan  for  obtaining  harmony  was  to  root 
out  everything  that  deviated  from  their  creed. 

In  1638,  Stats  Biischer,  a  pastor  in  Hanover,  the  author 
of  several  works  written  in  defence  of  Lutheranism  and  the 
Eamistic  philosophy,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  Calixtinian 
principles,  wrote  a  work,  which  he  was  at  first  going  to  name 
"  Abomination  of  Desolation  in  the  Julius  University,"  but 
finally  called,  "  Cryptopapismus  Novae  Theologiae  Helmstadi- 
ensis."  Here  he  subjects  Calixtus's  "  Theologia  Moralis"  to 
a  critical  examination,  finding  in  his  views  on  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  on  original  sin,  on  justification,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  mass,  dangerous  leanings  towards 
Catholicism.  In  conclusion,  he  exclaims,  "  What  will  our 
religion  become  at  last  but  a  completely  Babel-like  confusion, 
a  perfectly  epicurean,  heathenish,  devilish  mess,  in  which 
neither  God  nor  religion  will  receive  any  more  reverence  ! " 
He  had  designed  to  publish  the  work  anonymously,  but  by 
some  means  was  in  this  disappointed.  Calixtus,  sending 
a  copy  to  Duke  George,  of  whom  Biischer  was  a  subject, 
characterises  it  as  "  crowded  with  calumnies  and  lies,"  an 
expression  rather  more  severe  than  he  was  wont  to  use,  but 
almost  justified  by  the  unfairness  with  which  Biischer  had 
attempted  to  prove  Calixtus  a  papist,  from  a  book  written 

*  This  is  our  old  friehd  John  Dury,  whose  zealous  efforts  to  effect  concilia- 
tion among  the  various  parties  among  Protestants,  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
rendered  nugatory  from  the  want  of  any  definite  bond  of  union,  and  form  a 
curious  episode  in  the  history  of  the  time. — Ed.  B,  and  F,  E.  R. 
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directly  against  Popery.  Upon  being  summoned  by  the 
Duke  to  present  himself,  and  answer  for  this  attack,  not  only 
on  Calixtus  and  the  university,  but  also  on  the  consistory, 
he  evaded  the  summons,  pleaded  his  fear  that  the  consistory 
which  was  to  try  him  could  not  be  impartial,  and,  although 
a  special  commission  was  appointed,  he  still  refused  to  obey, 
and  fled  to  Harburg,  where  he  issued  pamphlets  in  self-de- 
fence. Calixtus,  seeing  the  general  interest  which  the  case 
had  awakened,  even  among  the  laymen,  determined  to  pre- 
pare an  elaborate  reply  to  Buscher's  book,  and  to  write  it 
in  German,  a  language  in  which  he  always  wrote  with  great 
reluctance,  and  never  without  an  urgent  reason.  He  here 
replies  at  length  to  the  charges  made  against  him,  and 
closes  by  shewing  that  Biischer  himself,  though  so  zealous 
a  stickler  for  confessional  orthodoxy,  dissents  in  several 
points  from  the  authorised  creeds.  Just  as  the  last  sheets 
were  going  through  the  press,  Biischer  died,  and  no  one  else 
ever  ventured  on  an  answer  to  the  work. 

In  1641,  a  Saxon  theologian,  H.  Hopfner  of  Leipsic,  ad- 
dressed to  Calixtus  a  remonstrance  against  his  views  on  the 
necessity  of  good  works.  These  strictures  applied  also,  and 
perhaps  still  more  particularly,  to  the  position  of  Calixtus's 
friend  Horneius,  who  on  this  subject  was  accustomed  to 
express  himself  still  more  decidedly  than  Calixtus.  Hopf- 
ner's  criticism  was  not  public,  and  was  respectful  in  its  tone. 
Calixtus  replied  to  it  in  a  way  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
fond,  not  in  a  special  production  for  that  purpose,  but  in  a 
long  excursus  to  a  commentary  on  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  connecting  it  with  the  story  of  Joseph's  resistance 
to  temptation.  He  illustrates  the  necessity  of  personal 
effort  in  order  to  salvation,  by  comparing  faith  to  fire  in  a 
house,  and  resistance  to  temptation  to  the  roof  which  pre- 
vents the  rain  from  extinguishing  the  fire.  The  roof  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  fire,  but  it  is  a  condition  of  its  continuance ; 
so  grace  in  the  heart  is  not  received  because  of  good  works, 
but  cannot  be  preserved  without  them ;  the  works  are  not 
the  causa  vera,  but  are  a  causa  sine  qua  non. 

By  the  disputation  at  Thorn,  already  spoken  of,  the 
flames  of  controversy,  which  had  for  a  while  burned  less 
fiercely,  were  fanned  into  new  life.  John  Latermann,  a 
young  man  and  a  pupil  of  Calixtus,  had  become  professor 
in  Konigsberg,  where,  through  a  dissertation  de  jEterna  Dei 
PrcEclestinatione,  he  became  involved,  in  1646,  in  a  public 
dispute  with  his  colleague  Myslenta.  The  dispute  attracted 
general  attention.  Latermann  was  considered  only  as  a 
representative  of  the  Calixtinian  school.  The  opinions  of 
theologians  in  all  parts  of  Germany  were  solicited.   Myslenta, 
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in  sending  for  the  sentence  of  these  men,  indicates  what 
soi-t  of  an  answer  he  would  like  to  receive,  when  he  mildly 
declares  that  from  the  time  of  Osiander,  Satan  has  been  dis- 
turbing the  Prussian  church  ;  that  he  lately,  in  the  form  of 
a  Calvinistic  spirit,  has  been  scattering  poison,  and  that  he 
now  has  chosen,  as  coadjutor  of  the  Calvinists,  a  Lutheran, 
Calixtus,  whose  emissary,  Latermann,  is  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  devil  in  Konigsberg. 

The  matter  did  not  rest  here.  Pushed  on  by  Jacob  Wel- 
ler,  just  called  from  Brunswick  to  Dresden  as  successor  of 
Hoe  von  Hoenegg,  the  three  Saxon  universities,  Wittenberg, 
Leipsic,  and  Jena,  sent  an  "  Admonition"  to  Calixtus  and 
Horneius,  "  an  offensive  document,"  says  Calixtus,  "  though 
mixed  with  sweet  words,"  urging  on  the  Helmstadtians  the 
necessity  of  adhering  closely  to  the  symbols  of  the  church. 
Calixtus  prepared  a  severe  reply,  telling  the  Saxons  that 
he  understood  the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  him,  viz., 
dislike  of  liberal  culture,  and  a  poverty  of  mind  which  left 
them  contented  with  one  single  composition,  the  Formula 
Concordise,  as  the  full  and  unimprovable  expression  of  all 
theological  knowledge.  He  exposed,  moreover,  their  incon- 
sistency and  presumption  in  trying  to  set  up  as  a  rule  of 
faith  their  opinions  on  questions  not  decided  by  the  symbols, 
as  also  their  littleness  in  magnifying  insignificant  matters, 
and  making  hair-splitting  distinctions.  But  to  the  charge 
that  he  is  loosening  the  foundations  of  all  evangelical  doc- 
trine, he  nearly  loses  patience,  and  says  that  whoever  affirms 
this  is  guilty  of  a  base  falsehood,  and  furthermore,  that  he 
will  consider  him  a  calumniator,  defamer,  and  villain,  until 
the  assertion  is  proved. 

Hiilsemann  of  Leipsic  (whither  he  had,  in  1646,  been 
called  from  Wittenberg),  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  opposition  to  Calixtus  at  Thorn,  and  had  had  a  prominent 
part  in  getting  up  the  admonition,  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
by  the  tone  of  this  reply.  The  mouse  had  displayed  far  less 
willingness  to  be  played  with  than  the  cats  had  desired. 
He  saw  that,  unless  there  was  a  clear  retraction  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  the  Helmstadtians  would  be  irrecoverably  lost 
to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Calixtus  expressed  himself  ready  to 
take  back  his  charges,  on  condition  that  the  Saxons  should 
themselves  do  the  same  with  their  admonition.  Hiilsemann 
replies  in  a  very  humble  and  deprecatory  tone,  appealing 
to  Calixtus,  as  a  friend  of  peace,  not  to  adhere  to  such  vio- 
lent expressions  against  his  o\\ti  brothers  in  the  faith.  But 
Calixtus  was  not  thus  to  be  won  over ;  conscious  of  having 
been  unjustly  accused,  he  refused  to  recede  from  his  judg- 
ment until  his  accusers  first  retract  their  slander.    Thus  the 
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breach  was  made  complete.  The  Saxons,  unwilling  to  un- 
dergo the  humiliation  of  modifying  their  charge,  had  to  set 
themselves  about  proving  its  truth.  The  fact  was,  that  they 
were  aiming  to  secure  for  themselves  a  supremacy  over  the 
Protestant  part  of  Germany,  which  indeed  they  already  had 
exercised  to  a  certain  extent,  and  which  was  further  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  diet  at  Regensburg,  but  never  em- 
braced any  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 

The  next  year,  1648,  in  which  peace  was  declared,  was 
the  most  unpeaceful  year  of  Calixtus's  life.  The  opinions 
which  Myslenta  had  collected  concerning  Latermann's  dis- 
sertation (but  which  were  directed  against  Helmstadt  and 
Calixtus  more  than  against  Latermann,  although  the  latter 
was  never  endorsed  by  his  teacher),  had  been  printed,  and 
had  now  arrived  in  Helmstadt,  A  few  were  of  a  pacific  tone, 
but  the  most  were  fierce  against  the  *'  neutralism,"  "  syncre- 
tism," "  atheism"  of  the  Helmstadtians.  Especially  so  were 
those  of  Calovius  of  Danzig,  and  of  Michael  Walther,  now 
general  superintendent  in  Celle.  These  attacks  aroused  the 
resentment  of  the  Helmstadtians.  They  sent  an  address  to 
Duke  August,  in  which  they  implore  him  to  defend  his  in- 
jured university.  In  this  address,  Calixtus,  not  content 
with  pointing  out  the  animus  of  his  enemies,  and  defending 
himself  against  attacks,  himself  assumes  the  aggressive, 
accusing  the  Wittenbergers,  among  other  things,  of  holding 
that  the  vices  enumerated  in  Gal.  v.  19,  and  other  places, 
do  not  exclude  one  from  heaven.  This  charge  was  founded 
on  certain  utterances  of  Hlilsemann  made  against  Hugo 
Grotius,  which,  however,  did  not  deserve  the  severe  inter- 
pretation put  upon  them  at  this  time,  and  at  other  times, 
by  Calixtus.  The  Duke's  reply  was  favourable.  All  three  of 
the  dukes  who  now  had  an  interest  in  the  university  came 
together.  A  second  complaint  was  presented  to  them 
directed  against  "Walther.  They  resolved  that  Calixtus  and 
Horneius  should  prepare  a  reply  to  the  Konigsberg  censures. 
Before  this  was  completed,  but  too  late  to  be  noticed  in  it, 
appeared  another  formidable  attack  on  Helmstadt,  in  the 
shape  of  a  book,  entitled  "Mysterium  Syncretism!,"  by  Dann- 
haver  of  Strassburg.  In  the  autumn  of  1648,  Calixtus  and 
Horneius  completed  their  apology.  But  as  Duke  Frederick 
of  Celle  was  attached  to  the  Formula  Concordiae,  he  could 
not  quite  approve  the  severity  with  which  the  professors 
had  handled  their  accusers.  The  three  courts  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  ask  of  the  same  men  a  special  exposition  of  their 
views  on  five  points  which  had  occasioned  the  most  criti- 
cism, viz.,  the  authority  of  the  primitive  church,  good 
works,  the  insufficiency  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  de- 
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monstration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  theophanies 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  efforts  to  promote  unity 
among  Christians.  In  this  exposition,  Calixtus  and  Horneius 
were  to  refrain  from  all  offensive  charges.  In  the  mean- 
while Duke  Frederick  died,  and  his  successor,  Christian 
Louis,  was  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  Helm- 
stadtians  ;  earnest  efforts  were  made  by  the  latter  to  secure 
Walther's  removal,  but  no  change  was  made  ;  and  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  five  points,  mild  as  its  tone  was,  failed 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  three  courts,  and  so  the  labour 
was  in  vain. 

The  storm  now  grew  more  furious.  In  Saxony  the  theo- 
logians were  ordered  to  prepare  an  elaborate  work,  treating 
each  article  of  faith  separately,  shewing  how  far  the  Helm- 
stadtians  had  wandered  from  the  truth.  This  work  gradu- 
ally grew  into  the  "  Consensus  Eepetitus."  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  fully  sympathising  with  the  theologians,  sent  an 
address  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  not  only  protesting 
against  the  innovations  of  Calixtus  and  his  adherents,  but 
intimating  that  Saxony,  as  the  leader  of  Protestant  Germany, 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  This  attempt  to  usurp  authority,  which 
the  political  headship  of  Saxony  by  no  means  involved,  ex- 
cited the  alarm  and  resentment  of  two  of  the  dukes,  but  the 
third  continued  rather  indifferent,  and  so  no  concerted  action 
of  the  dukes  could  be  effected.  But  the  theologians  continued 
the  conflict ;  and  though  Horneius  died  in  September  1649, 
and  Calixtus,  by  reason  of  old  age  and  a  long  experience  of 
the  fruitlessness  of  these  quarrels,  was  reluctant  now,  single- 
handed,  to  carry  on  the  strife,  yet  he  could  not  avoid  it. 
The  Saxon  elector's  address,  and  a  violent  attack  made  on 
him  by  Weller  shortly  after,  were,  after  considerable  delay, 
officially  communicated  to  him,  and  he  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  reply.  This  he  did  at  considerable  length,  in  German. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  renewed  attacks  from  Hiilsemann 
and  Weller.  Myslenta  of  Kdnigsberg  and  Calovius  of  Danzig, 
also  continued  their  opposition  in  the  most  bitter  and  un- 
compromising spirit.  The  Brunswick  dukes  began  at  length 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  arrest  the  wrangling. 
At  a  conference  called  for  that  purpose,  Schwartzkopf  pro- 
posed that  the  three  courts  should  write  to  that  of  Saxony, 
protesting  against  the  attempted  usurpation  of  the  latter ; 
furthermore,  that  a  general  convention  of  the  civil  rulers 
Bhould  be  held,  and  that,  until  then,  the  theologians  on  both 
sides  should  be  ordered  to  keep  still.  This  proposition  pre- 
vailed ;  but  the  Saxon  government  not  only  did  not  accept 
it,  but  did  not  even  reply  to  the  Brunswick  address  at  all. 
So  through  the  years  1650  and  1651,  the  Saxons  continued 
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to  fulminate  with  increased  intensity,  encouraged  by  the  dis- 
position of  their  government  to  support  them,  and  by  the 
enforced  silence  of  the  Helmstadtians,  bringing  out  at  last, 
early  in  1652,  a  statement  of  Helmstadt  innovations,  of 
which  they  enumerated  and  anathematised  ninety-eight. 
In  1655,  in  the  Consensus  Eepetitus,  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  eighty-eight.  This  work  was  designed  to  substan- 
tiate the  charge  so  much  resented  by  Calixtus,  that  he  had 
loosened  the  foundations  of  all  evangelical  doctrine,  also  to 
counteract  the  wide-spread  and  powerful  influence  of  an 
elaborate  production  of  Calixtus  published  in  the  autumn  of 
1651,  entitled  "  George  Calixtus's  Kefutation  of  the  Un- 
christian Slanders  with  which  Dr  Weller,  court  preacher  of 
Saxony,  has  desired  to  soil  him."  This  was  the  last  con- 
troversial work  which  he  published ;  though  his  opponents 
continued  their  assaults,  he  saw  that  a  prolongation  of  the 
strife  would  be  useless,  since  his  enemies  accused  him  of 
going  too  far  in  just  those  points  in  which  he  more  or  less 
distinctly  felt  that  he  had  not  gone  far  enough. 

We  give,  in  conclusion,  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  Calix- 
tus's most  important  theological  works.  The  first  one  of 
considerable  size  was  issued  before  he  became  professor. 
It  was  called  "  Disputationes  de  Prsecipuis  Eeligionis  Chris- 
tianse  Capitibus,"  and  is  a  wonderful  work,  as  coming  from 
a  youth  of  twenty-four  years.  It  consists  of  fifteen  disputa- 
tions. In  each  of  these  he  states  first,  with  great  clearness 
and  conciseness,  the  dogma  and  the  difficulties  attending 
it ;  secondly  is  given  an  historical  account  of  the  different 
views  respecting  it ;  thirdly,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  stated 
and  defended.  Only  in  one  point  does  he  here  distinctly 
reject  the  Lutheran  view.  Insisting  on  the  logical  principle 
that  the  joining  of  two  abstract  terms,  of  two  predicates, 
can  never  produce  a  judgment,  he  declares  that  to  say 
"  humanity  is  deity  "  is  just  as  senseless  as  to  say  "  man  is 
a  lion."  To  Christ,  as  one  person,  as  the  God-man,  he 
would  ascribe  human  and  divine  attributes ;  but  to  identify 
the  human  and  the  divine,  according  to  the  strict  Lutheran 
confessions,  he  pronounces  absurd. 

,  In  1619  appeared  his  Epitome  Theologia,  which,  as  the 
name  indicates,  treats  of  the  whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine. 
This  is  a  still  more  important  work  than  the  other.  Calix- 
tus here  draws  the  same  distinction  which  afterwards 
Schleiermacher  so  much  insisted  on,  between  the  contem- 
plative and  the  practical  sciences,  assigning  theology  to  the 
latter.  He  divides  his  theme  as  follows  :  In  every  practical 
science  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  is  (1)  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at ;  (2)  the  being  who  seeks  this  object ;  (3)  the  means  to 
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used  in  gaining  it.  As  preliminary  to  the  discussion  proper 
of  these  topics,  he  enters  upon  an  investigation  of  the  sources 
of  human  knowledge,  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between 
immediate  knowledge  and  mediate  knowledge,  or  that  which 
is  derived  merely  from  an  analysis  of,  or  inference  from,  the 
immediate.  Truth  consists  in  the  correctness  of  this  deriva- 
tion of  the  mediate  from  the  immediate.  The  latter  admits 
of  no  demonstration ;  it  must  be  accepted  as  it  stands.  To 
this  class  belong  the  contents  of  the  moral  and  religious 
sense.  The  truths  of  revelation  serve  as  a  complement  of 
these,  not  conflicting  with  them,  yet  not  derived  from  them 
by  any  discursive  process.  In  the  first  section  of  the  main 
part  of  the  work  Calixtus  seeks  to  shew  that  man  knows 
through  the  immediate  utterances  of  his  moral  sense  that, 
his  true  end  is  an  eternal  one ;  revelation  only  fills  up  this 
knowledge.  The  second  section  treats  not  only  of  man,  the 
being  appointed  to  this  eternal  destiny,  but  also  of  God. 
As  to  him,  natural  religion  teaches  his  existence,  spirituality, 
wisdom,  and  goodness ;  revelation  tells  further  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  to  man,  whatever  belongs  to 
philosophical  knowledge,  as  also  undecided  free-will,  mor- 
tality of  the  body,  is  to  be  called  natural ;  whereas  whatever 
revelation  discloses  as  belonging  to  the  original  condition  of 
man,  i.e.  knowledge  of  what  we  now  know  only  through 
revelation,  also  undisturbed  decision  of  the  will  in  favour  of 
the  good,  freedom  of  the  body  from  pain,  &c., — this  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  supernatural  gift.  Here,  it  will  be  noticed, 
Calixtus  really  adopts,  in  substance,  the  Tridentine  doctrine, 
and  in  this  one  particular  his  critics  had  some  pretence  for 
charging  him  with  agreeing  with  the  Catholics,  Yet  it  was 
no  leaning  to  Popery,  but  simply  a  natural  inference  from 
his  view  of  the  sources  of  human  knowledge,  which  is  dis- 
cerned here.  Human  depravity,  moreover,  he  pictures  in  a 
darker  light  than  the  Catholics  do.  He  ascribes  it  wholly 
to  man ;  rejecting  decidedly  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  God  as  its  author  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
he  permits  it.  To  guard  more  surely  against  this  doctrine, 
Calixtus  holds  further  the  view  that  sin  is  of  a  privative 
nature,  he  being  unable  to  see  how  anything  which  has  a 
positive  experience  can  be  ascribed  to  any  other  creator  than 
God.  The  third  section  treats  of  the  work  of  redemption. 
The  chief  points  are :  Salvationis  wholly  an  act  of  God's  mercy. 
The  infinite  justice  of  God  demanded  an  infinite  merit  in  the 
sacrifice.  Christ's  merit  was  both  active  and  passive.  In  him 
the  Son  of  God  assumed  a  human  nature;  of  either  nature  of 
the  God-man  may  be  predicated,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
attributes  of  both  naturesV   Justification  is  conditioned  on 
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faith,  and  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  merit.  Predestination  to  salvation  is  condi- 
tioned on  foreknowledge  of  the  faith  of  the  elect.  As,  however, 
faith  is  itself  an  act  transcending  the  natural  powers  of  man, 
and  comes  through  the  word  of  God,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  Spirit  conditions  his  working  of  the  faith  on  the  atten- 
tive heed  given  to  the  word.  Baptism  should,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  be  preceded  by  instruction,  in  order  that  their  faith 
may  flow  from  the  hearing  of  the  word  ;  but  children  should 
be  baptized  early,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  forgive- 
ness and  regeneration.  At  the  Lord's  Supper  faith  is 
strengthened  by  partaking  of  the  true  body  of  Christ.  But 
against  the  Catholics  it  is  argued  that  the  bread  and  wine 
is  also  really  present,  and  that  there  is  no  real  sacrifice  in 
the  case,  since  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  involves  that  of  the 
slaying  of  a  living  being.  He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy  to  bind  and  to  loose,  also  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  state  of  grace,  as  well  as 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  perseverance.  The  church  is, 
even  as  a  visible  church,  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  ; 
its  constitution  is  monarchical,  Christ  being  King;  its 
members  are  divided  into  teachers  and  learners ;  the 
apostles  have  no  successors  ;  all  bishops  are  equal ;  laymen 
are  to  support  the  church  according  to  their  means,  especi- 
ally should  Christian  magistrates  exercise  a  guardianship 
over  its  outward  concerns  ;  Synods  are  the  best  guardians  of 
purity  of  doctrine ;  factious  heretics  may  be  punished,  but 
should  not  be  put  to  death. 

In  1628  appeared  QioXixixm's  Apparatus  Theologicus,  a  work 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  theological  studies.  It  con- 
sists of  three  parts  :  first,  an  encyclopaedia,  which  lays  down 
the  position  which  theology  occupies  as  a  science,  in  which 
Calixtus  insists  on  the  importance  of  philology  and  philo- 
sophy, as  the  two  wings  without  whose  aid  no  great  height 
in  theological  science  can  be  attained;'  second,  a  history  of 
the  science,  in  which  is  given  a  summary  of  the  theology  of  all 
the  different  denominations  and  periods  of  Christianity;  third, 
methodology,  directing  how  to  study  each  dogma.  This  work, 
though  incomplete  and  lacking  in  symmetry,  is  a  monument 
of  Calixtus's  vast  learning  and  rare  power  of  analysis. 

A  year  later  he  published  an  edition  of  Augustine  de  Doc- 
trina  Christiana,  and  of  the  Commonitorium  of  Vincent  of 
Lerinum,  prefixing  a  long  introduction  in  which  he  sets  forth 
his  views  respecting  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  opinions 
of  the  church  Fathers  in  the  establishment  of  creeds.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  much  opposition  and  misrepresentation. 
For  he  here  sets  himself  against  the  tendency  of  the  Lutherans 
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of  his  time  to  consider  the  symbols,  not  as  being  designed 
to  select  from  the  many  doctrines  found  in  the  Bible  the  few 
which  are  most  fmidamental,  but  to  consider  rather  all  doc- 
trines as  alike  essential,  and  the  symbols  as  superadded  to 
the  Bible,  and  equally  binding.  The  testimony  of  the  pa- 
tristic theologians  he  regards  not  as  strictly  authoritative, 
but  as  having  a  peculiar  weight.  By  the  stress  which  he 
laid  on  this  point,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  de- 
preciating the  importance  of  the  Reformation,  and  so  of 
favouring  Catholicism ;  whereas  in  so  far  as  he  differed  from 
his  fellow  Protestants  he  was  rather  hyper-protestant  than 
otherwise,  since  he  wished  to  diminish  the  number  of  dogmas 
and  rites  that  should  be  held  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 
Christianity,  condemning  the  virtually  papal  tendency  of  the 
Protestants  of  his  time  to  make  their  creeds  as  binding  on 
their  churches  as  the  Pope's  decrees  on  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Perhaps  Calixtus's  most  important  work  is  the  Theologia 
Moralis,  issued  in  1634.  This  was,  indeed,  not  the  first 
treatise  on  this  subject  produced  by  a  Lutheran ;  yet  after 
Melancthon,  and  his  immediate  pupils  Chytraus,  Hemming, 
and  Von  Eitzen,  it  had  been  so  thoroughly  neglected  that 
many  of  Calixtus's  contemporaries,  narrowly  confining  them- 
selves to  purely  dogmatic  theology,  regarded  his  work  as  a 
dangerous  innovation.  Calixtus  does  not  carry  out  the  dis- 
tinction, begun  by  some  of  his  predecessors,  between  dog- 
matics and  ethics  in  general,  but  rather  brings  the  two  nearer 
together  by  making  a  sharp  distinction  between  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  ethics,  the  former  being  held  as  indeed 
separate  not  only  from  dogmatics,  but  from  theology  in 
general ;  the  latter,  however,  which  his  work  alone  handles, 
being  closely  connected  with  the  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. He  treats  it  as  a  science  concerned  with  the  progress 
of  sanctification  in  the  believer.  The  work  is  divided  into 
two  parts ;  one  treating  of  the  regenerate  man,  the  other,  of 
the  laws  to  which  he  is  subject.  The  Christian,  again,  is 
considered  both  according  to  his  internal  and  his  external 
condition.  As  to  the  former  (the  one  principally  treated), 
there  is  recognised  as  characterising  every  converted  man  a 
constant  strife  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  only,  as  not 
in  the  unregenerate  state,  no  sin  can  be  committed  with 
relish  and  approbation.  The  work  of  sanctification,  carried 
on  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the 
desires.  To  the  first  belongs  the  conscience.  That  the  con- 
science errs,  is  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
intellect  is  itself  darkened  by  the  fall ;  but  no  man  errs  in 
Buch  a  way  as  not  to  admit  that  the  good  ought  to  be  done 
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and  the  bad  to  be  avoided.  On  the  will  Calixtus  says  little ; 
on  the  desires  almost  nothing.  In  treating  of  the  moral 
law,  he  oversteps  the  limits  set  to  his  task,  and  enters  the 
field  of  general  ethics.  The  law,  as  the  specially  revealed 
will  of  God,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  but  is  superadded  to  the  latter  by  an  act  of 
grace,  and  serves  to  correct  the  errors  into  which  men  fall 
in  deducing  inferences  from  their  immediate  cognitions. 
The  moral  law,  contained  in  the  decalogue,  is  one  from  which 
God  himself  cannot  absolve  us.  When  we  are  unable  to 
deduce  the  necessity  of  certain  commands  from  first  prin- 
ciples, these  commands  are  called  positive  laws,  of  which, 
though  man  does  not  know  the  ground,  yet  God  does.  The 
question,  what  the  highest  moral  principle  is,  Calixtus  does 
not  distinctly  answer ;  he  seems  to  treat  as  such  simply  the 
divine  will.  After  discussing  the  positive  commands  of  God, 
he  considers  human  laws,  insisting  that  their  fitness  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good  should  always  be  clear.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  laws  are  then  distinguished ;  the  former  are 
praised  for  their  simplicity ;  in  treating  of  the  latter,  the 
author  loses  himself  in  a  consideration  of  the  history  of 
Roman  law,  occupying  with  this  theme  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  work,  if  we  consider  as  not  exactly  belonging  to  it  the 
already  mentioned  digression  directed  against  Neuhaus.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  work  is  too  devoid  of  symmetry,  and 
that  the  plan  of  it  is  itself  too  imperfectly  carried  out,  to 
allow  it  to  rank  as  a  standard  work.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
valuable  as  containing  the  germ  of  much  that  has  since  been 
produced  in  the  same  department. 

Calixtus  wrote  several  treatises  on  eschatology.  In  one, 
de  Supremo  Judicis,  published  in  1635,  he  discusses  at  length 
the  signs  of  Christ's  second  advent,  the  resurrection,  the 
judgment,  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  &c. ;  he  holds  in 
general  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  prophecy,  yet  is  freer 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  rejects  all  chiliastic 
theories,  though  admitting  some  to  be  not  heretical.  Kin- 
dred to  this  work  is  that  de  Bono  Perfecte  Summo,  published 
in  1643,  in  which  the  highest  good  is,  with  Aristotle,  found 
in  the  ^sw^/a ;  the  more  perfect  the  object  of  knowledge,  the 
higher  is  the  knowledge ;  to  see  God  is  the  summit  of  bless- 
edness. The  damned  will  know  God  only  as  an  avenger, 
having  no  love  for  him ;  the  risen  bodies  of  the  saved  will 
retain,  perhaps,  the  same  faculties  as  they  now  have,  but 
will  be  free  from  all  disturbance  ;  the  bodies  of  the  lost  will 
be  literally  burned,  and  the  punishment  will  be  eternal. 
These  two  works  may  be  considered  as  complementing  an 
earlier  one,  published  in  1627,  de  Immortalitate  Animce,  a 
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work  which  he  himself  esteemed  as  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  of  his  monographs. 

The  last  of  Calixtus's  larger  treatises  was  the  one  de  Factis 
qua  Deus  cum  Hominibus  iniit.  It  was  issued  in  1654. 
Here  he  discloses  some  similarity  to  the  views  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Arminians;  but  the  covenants,  of  which  he  makes 
two,  the  Adamio  and  the  Christian,  are  considered  less  as 
eternally  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  as 
consisting  of  an  established  relation  between  God  and  man. 
Here,  as  in  his  other  works,  Calixtus  undertakes  a  compre- 
hensive historical  discussion  of  his  theme,  including  a 
history  of  the  Jews  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
significance  of  the  ceremonial  law.  But  he  himself  felt  that 
the  subject  was  not  exhaustively  handled. 

We  must  omit  even  to  name  the  many  other  treatises 
which  Calixtus  produced.  Besides  his  numerous  controver- 
sial writings,  he  wrote  on  almost  all  branches  of  theology, 
especially  historical  theology.  His  style  is  sometimes  heavy ; 
his  works  often  lack  clearness  of  plan ;  he  attempts  too 
much,  and,  finding  the  work  growing  on  his  hands,  is  often 
obliged  to  break  off  abruptly.  But  his  learning,  his  industry, 
and  the  breadth  of  mind  were  remarkable.  He  was  the 
Schleiermacher  of  his  age.  Not  entirely  free  from  prevailing 
prejudices  and  errors,  yet  he  was  vastly  elevated  above  the 
most  of  his  contemporaries— too  far  above  them  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  them.  The  constant  abuse  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected from  his  bigoted  enemies,  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  advocating  charity  and  peace,  and  the  singleness 
with  which,  in  spite  of  this  abuse,  he  constantly  pursued 
his  object,  are  an  abiding  evidence  of  his  catholicity  of  mind 
and  his  purity  of  heart. 


Art.  VI. — David  Hume. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  M'COSH,  LL.D.,  BELFAST. 

WE  wish  our  readers  to  transport  themselves  to  the  eastern 
border  country  of  Scotland,  and  to  try  to  realize  its  con- 
dition in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  People  are  apt  to  take 
their  views  of  that  district  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  passed 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  boyhood  there,  and  picking 
up  the  dim  traditions  of  the  past  ere  they  were  finally  lost, 
and  tinging  them  with  the  romantic  hues  of  his  own  imagina^ 
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tion,  has  presented  to  us  such  a  picture  as  a  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  love  with  chivalry,  would  be  likely  to  furnish 
of  the  ages  of  border  strife.     But  the  truth  is,  Sir  Walter  has 
given  us  only  one  side  of  the  Scottish  character  ;  he  never 
thoroughly  sympathised  with  the  more  earnest  features  of  the 
national  mind,  and  he  did  not  appreciate  the  attempts  which 
were  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  deliver  the  country 
from  violence  and  superstition,  and  to  promote  education  and 
a  scriptural  religion.     The  people  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  such  traditions  of  the  earlier  ages  as  to  be  glad  that  the 
days  of  the  border  raids  had  passed  awa}'.     At  the  time  we 
wish  to  sketch,  two  classes  of  people  were  to  be  found  in  the 
district.     There  were  landed  proprietors,  disposed  to  allow  no 
opposition  to  them,  of  not  very  generous  or  enlightened  will, 
but  who  were  already  catching  the  taste  for  improving  the 
land,  which  has  made  Berwickshire  one  of  the  most  advanced 
agricultural  districts  in  the  three  kingdoms.    Under  them  were 
small  farmers  and  their  servants,  with  the  ignorance  and  much 
of  the  rudeness  of  the  previous  ages,  and  not  yet  awakened  to 
independent  thought  and  action.      Between  them  there  was 
scarcely  any  middle  class,  except  the  parish  ministers,  who,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  if  not  highly  cultivated,  were 
zealous  preachers  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  actively  seeking 
to  raise  their  people  to  church-going   habits   and   a   decent 
morality  ;  and  who,  at  a  later  date,  as  patrons  began  to  assert 
their  legal  lights,  and  colleges  adopted  the  new  philosophy, 
became  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the  evangelical  party, 
so  that,  in  the  days  of  Carlyle,  ths  Synod  of  Merse  and  Teviot- 
dale  turned  the  vote  against  popular  rights,  and  the  ministers 
of  it  coming  to  the  General  Assembly,  rushed  to  the  theatre  to 
hear  Mrs  Siddons  when  she  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh. 
Believing  that  there  was  nothing  suited  to  them  in  such  a  reli- 
gion, the  common  people  set  up  in  the  towns  and  large  villages 
seceding  congregations,  which  drew  towards  them  the  more 
earnest  of  the  inhabitants.     Out  of  one  of  these  congregations 
sprang  Thomas  M'Crie,  who  has  given  us  the  other  phase  of 
the  Scottish  character. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  most  remarkable  man 
,in  the  district  was  undoubtedly  Thomas  Boston.  Born  at 
Dunse  in  the  previous  century,  he  remembered  his  going,  when 
a  boy,  to  the  prison  of  his  native  place  to  keep  his  father  com- 
pany when  he  was  incarcerated  for  resisting  the  imposition  of 
prelacy.  All  his  life  he  is  most  sedulous  and  consistent  in 
discountenancing  the  system  of  church  patronage,  which  is 
being  steadily  introduced.  Settled  as  a  minister,  first  in  Sim- 
prin  and  then  in  Ettrick,  he  is  consumingly  earnest  in  visiting 
once  a  year,  in  catechising  twice  a  year,  and  in  preaching  on 
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8abbalh-day  and  week-day  to,  an  ignorant  and  careless  people 
just  rising  out  of.  barbarism.  But  he  contrived  to  retain  a 
literary  taste  amidst  his  active  parochial  employments.  With 
a  difficulty  in  getting  books,  and  rejoicing  so  when  a  good  one 
came  in  his  way,  he  was  able,  by  his  own  independent  study, 
to  develope  views  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  Hebrew  points 
which  were  far  in  advance  of  those  attained  in  his  time  by  any 
British  scholar.  Endowed  with  a  clear  logical  mind,  he  has,  in 
his  "  Covenant  of  Grace,"  given  us  perhaps  the  best  exposition 
we  have  of  the  old  Scotch  theology  in  its  excellencies — some 
would  add,  in  its  exclusiveness.  Living  and  breathing  in  the 
doctrine  of  free  grace,  he  seized  with  avidity  and  valued  exces- 
sively the  "  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,"  which  he  found  in 
the  cottage  of  one  of  his  people,  and  he  vigorously  opposed 
the  moral  or  legal  preaching  which  was  fast  coming  in  with  the 
new  literature  and  philosophy.  Singularly  single-minded, 
earnest,  and  fervent  in  his  piety,  this  man  becomes  a  favourite 
and  a  power,  first  in  his  district,  and,  in  the  end,  by  his  theo- 
logical works  all  over  Scotland.  In  reading  his  Memoirs,  we 
observe  that  he  was  painfully  careful  in  watching  his  moods  of 
miad,  often  referring  to  spiritual  interposition  what  arose  from 
wretched  health  ;  and  that  he  was  ever  looking  on  events 
occuring  in  God's  providence  as  signs  indicating  that  he  should 
pursue  a  particular  line  of  conduct.  It  needed  a  philosophy — 
we  regret  that  it  should  have  been  an  infidel  one  which  did  the 
work — to  correct  these  errors  of  a  narrow  theology. 

Already  the  old  orthodoxy  was  being  troubled.  Mr  David 
Dudgeon  published,  in  1732,  a  work  entitled  "The  Moral 
"World."  We  have  no  record  of  the  early  history  of  this  man, 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  received  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. When  he  comes  under  our  notice,  he  is  tenant  of  a  large 
farm  called  Lennel  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Coldstream.  In  the 
work  referred  to  he  maintains,  with  clearness  and  ability,  a 
doctrine  like  that  of  Anthony  Collins,  whom  he  had  read.  He 
asserts  "  that  there  is  no  evil  in  the  moral  world  but  what 
necessarily  ariseth  from  the  nature  of  imperfect  creatures,  who 
always  pursue  their  good,  but  cannot  but  be  liable  to  error  or 
mistake,"  and  that  evil  or  sin  is  inseparable  in  some  degree 
from  all  created  beings,  and  most  consistent  with  the  designs  of 
a  perfect  Creator."  On  account  of  the  errors  in  this  work  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Presbytery,  where  two  charges  are 
brought  agamst  him  : — 1st,  That  he  denies  and  destroys  all 
distinction  and  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  or 
else  makes  God  the  author  of  evil,  and  refers  all  evil  to 
the  imperfection  of  creatures  ;  2d,  that  he  denies  the  punish- 
ment of  another  life,  or  that  God  punishes  men  for  sin  in 
this   life,   yea,   that    man   is   accountable.     He   appears   be- 
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fore  the  court,  and  holds  it  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture  that 
man  has  free  will  in  the  Arminian  sense,  but  holds  that  man  is 
accountable  and  punishable  for  practising  contrary  to  the 
divine  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  the  practice  of  which  tends  to 
make  all  men  happy.  The  case  goes  up  from  Presbytery  to 
Synod,  and  from  Synod  to  General  Assembly,  which  remits  it 
to  the  Commission  of  Assembly  in  1733,  again  in  1734,  again 
in  1735,  and  again  in  1736,  with  no  evidence  that  the 
Commission  ever  ventured  to  take  it  up.*  In  1734,  he  pub- 
lished a  vindication  of  the  Moral  World,  in  reply  to  a  pam- 
phlet against  him,  said  to  be  written  by  Andrew  Baxter,  and 
therein  he  maintains  that  when  a  rogue  is  hanged  he  is  set 
free  to  enter  a  state  where  he  may  be  reformed.  His  most 
important  work  is  "  Philosophical  Letters  concerning  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,"  first  printed  in  1737.  These  letters 
were  written  in  the  midst  of  pressing  agricultural  cares,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Jackson,  author  of  a  work  written  in  the  spirit  of 
Clarke,  "  The  Existence  and  Unity  of  God."  In  these  letters, 
Dudgeon  reaches  a  species  of  refined  Spinozism,  mingled  with 
Berkeleyanism.  He  denies  the  distinction  of  substances  into 
spiritual  and  material,  maintains  that  there  is  no  substance 
distinct  from  God,  and  that  "  all  our  knowledge  but  of  God  is 
about  ideas ;  they  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  their  essence 
and  modes  consist  only  in  their  being  perceived."  In  1 739,  he 
published  "  A  Catechism  founded  upon  Experience  and  Reason, 
collected  by  a  Father  for  the  use  of  his  Children  ; "  and  in  an 
"  Introductory  Letter,"  he  wishes  that  natural  religion  alone 
was  embraced  by  all  men,  and  states  that  though  he  believes 
there  was  an  extraordinary  man  sent  into  our  world  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago  to  instruct  mankind,  yet  he  doubts  whether 
he  "ever  commanded  any  of  those  things  to  be  written 
concerning  him  which  we  have."  The  same  year  he  published  "A 
view  of  the  Necessitarian  or  Best  Scheme,  freed  from  the 
Objections  of  M.  Crousaz,  in  his  Examination  of  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man." 

Dudgeon  died  at  Upsettlington,  on  the  borders,  Jan.  1743, 
at  the  age  of  thirty- seven.  His  works  were  published  in  a 
combined  form  in  1765,  in  a  volume  without  a  printer's  name 
.attached,  shewing  that  there  was  not  as  yet  thorough  freedom 
of  thought  in  Scotland.  His  writings  had  for  a  time  a  name 
in  the  district  (the  Catechism  reached  a  third  edition) ;  but 
afterwards  passed  away  completely  from  public  notice.  The 
late  Principal  Lee  was  most  anxious  to  know  more  of  his 
history,  and  in  particular  whether  he  could  have  influenced 

*  The  Author  of  this  Article  has  been  aided  in  his  researches  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  great  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Christison,  Clerk  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Chirnside. 
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David  Hume  in  personal  intercourse  or  by  his  writings.  As 
they  lived  in  the  same  district,  Hume  must  have  heard  of  the 
case  which  appeared  when  Hume  was  cogitating  his  own  sys- 
tem. There  are  points  in  which  Dudgeon  anticipated  Hume. 
Thus  Dudgeon  maintains  that  all  knowledge  is  about  ideas, 
the  essence  of  which  is  that  they  are  perceived.  He  says,  that 
the  words,  "just,  unjust,  desert,  &c.,  are  neces^^arily  relative  to 
society  ;"  and  that  if  we  allow  that  there  is  not  justice  in  the 
government  of  this  world,  we  cannot  argue  that  there  is  justice 
in  the  world  to  come.  Dudgeon,  too,  is  a  stern  necessarian. 
But  in  all  these  points  Dudgeon  had  himself  been  anticipated 
by  others.  In  other  respects  the  two  widely  differ.  Dudgeon 
assumes  throughout  a  much  higher  moral  tone  than  Hume 
ever  did.  Dudgeon  had  evidently  abandoned  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  he  stood  up  resolutely  for  a  rational  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  God  as  the  cause  of  the  ideas  which  come 
under  our  experience  ;  and  he  has  a  whole  system  of  natural 
religion  :  whereas  Hume  undermines  all  religion,  natural  aa 
well  as  revealed.  Dudgeon  had  superior  philosophic  abilities  ; 
and  in  other  circumstances  might  have  had  a  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  head  of  a  new  philosophic  heresy.  But  there  was  a 
young  man  in  his  own  neighbourhood  being  trained  to  super- 
sede and  eclipse  him  in  his  own  line,  and  to  go  beyond  deism 
to  atheism.  It  is  thus  that  error  advances  till  it  corrects 
itself. 

David  Hume  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  April  26.  1711. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Joseph  Home  or  Hume  of  Ninewells, 
so  called  from  a  number  of  springs  which  may  still  be  seen  as 
fresh  as  when  the  name  was  given.  The  mansion  is  in  the 
parish  of  Chirnside,  in  Berwickshire,  and  is  situated  on  the 
green  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  from  the  river  Whitadder, 
immediately  in  front.  The  situation  is  remarkably  pleasant, 
and  from  the  heights  above  there  are  extensive  views  of  the 
whole  eastern  border  country,  now  associated  in  the  minds  of 
all  reading  people  with  tales  of  romance.  Here  David  Hume 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  younger  years,  and  much  of 
the  quieter  and  more  studious  parts  of  his  middle  age.  But 
he  never  refers  to  the  scenes  of  his  native  place,  not  even  (as 
Mr  Burton  has  remarked)  when  he  has  occasion  in  his  "  History 
of  England"  to  relate  events  which  might  have  led  him  to  do 
so.  It  is  clear  that  his  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  was 
never  very  keen  ;  the  time  had  not  come  when  all  people  rave 
about  natural  scenery ;  he  was  in  no  way  disposed  to  expose 
himself  to  English  prejudice  by  betraying  Scottish  predilections; 
and  we  rather  think  that  he  was  glad  that  the  time  of  border 
raids  had  for  ever  passed  away. 

His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  but 
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passed  his  life  as  a  country  gentleman.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  D.  Falconer  of  Newton,  who  had  been  a  lawyer 
in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  and  had  filled  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1682  to  1685.  So  far  as  the 
youth  was  exposed  to  hereditary  predilections  they  were  those 
of  Scotch  landlords,  who  ruled  supreme  in  their  own  estates, 
of  hard-headed  Edinburgh  lawj'^ers,  and  of  old  families  opposed 
to  the  great  Whig  or  covenanting  struggle  of  the  previous 
century.  His  father  having  died  when  the  second  son  was  yet 
an  infant,  the  education  of  the  children  devolved  on  their 
mother,  who  is  represented  as  training  them  with  great  care — 
in  what  way  or  form  in  respect  of  religion  M^e  are  not  told. 

David  became  an  entrant  of  the  class  of  William  Scott,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  Feb.  27.  1723, 
being  still  under  twelve  years  of  age.     What  his  precise  college 
course  was  is  not  recorded ;  but  we  know  generally  that  in  those 
times,  and  for  many  years  after,  boys  who  should  have  been  at 
school,  after  getting  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  were  introduced  in  the  classes  of  logic,  pneumatics,  and 
moral  philosophy,  to  subjects  fitted  only  for  men  of  mature 
powers  and   enlarged  knowledge.     We  suspect  there  was  no 
ruling  mind  among  his  teachers  to  sway  him,  and  he  was  left 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  mind.     Already  he  has  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  a  tendency  to  speculative  philosophy,    "  I  was 
seized  very  early,"  he  says  in  "  My  Own  Life,"  "  with  a  passion 
for  literature,  which  has  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and 
a  great  source  of  my  enjoyments,"     In  writing  to  a  friend,  July 
4,  1727,  he  mentions  having  by  him  written  papers  which  he 
will   not  make  known  till  he  has  polished  them,  and  these 
evidently  contain  the  germs  of  a  system  of  mental  philosophy, 
"All  the  progress  I  have  made  is  but  drawing  the  outlines  on 
loose  bits  of  paper  ;  here  a  hint  of  a  passion  ;  there  a  pheno- 
menon in  the  mind  accounted  for  ;  in  another  an  alteration  of 
these  accwmts."     Mr  Burton  publishes  part  of  a  paper  of  his 
early   years,   being   "  An   Historical  Essay   on  Chivalry   and 
Modern  Honour."     In  it  we  have  no  appreciation  of  chivalry, 
but  we  have  the  germs  of  the  historical,  political,  and  ethical 
speculations  which  he  afterwards  developed.     He  inquires  why 
courage  is  the  principal  virtue  of  barbarous  nations,  and  why 
ehastity  is  the  point  of  honour  with  women  (always  a  favourite 
topic  with  him),  and  is  evidently  in  the  direction  of  his  utili- 
tarian theory  of  virtue.     About  his  seventeenth  year  he  began, 
but  speedily  relinquished,  the  study  of  the  law.     "  My  studious 
disposition,  my  sobriety,  and  my  industry,  gave  my  family  a 
notion  that  the  law  was  a  proper  profession  for  me ;  but  I 
found  an  unsurmountable  aversion  to  everything  but  the  pur- 
suits  of  philosophy  and   general  learning ;   and   while   they 
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fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil 
were  the  authors  I  was  secretly  devouring." 

We  have  two  admirable  accounts  of  Hume's  life  :  the  one, 
"My  Own  Life/'  calm  as  philosophy  itself;  the  other  by  Mr 
Hill  Burton,  who  had  access  to  the  papers  collected  by  Baron 
Hume,  and  deposited  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
who  has  collected  all  other  available  information,  and  put  it 
together  in  a  clear  and  systematic  manner.  But  there  is  much 
that  we  should  like  to  know  not  communicated.  The  auto- 
biography, though  honest  enough,  is  not  open  or  communica- 
tive. We  may  rest  assured  that  in  that  great  lake  which  spreads 
itself  so  calmly  before  us,  there  were  depths,  and  movements 
in  these  depths,  which  have  been  kept  from  our  view.  Though 
so  skilled  in  psychological  analysis,  he  gives  no  account  of  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  that  deadly  scepticism  in  philo- 
sophy and  theology  which  he  held  by  so  firmly,  and  propounded 
so  perseveringly.  Mr  Burton  has,  however,  published  a  re- 
markable document,  which  lets  us  see  what  we  should  never 
have  learned  from  "  My  Own  Life,"  that  there  had  been  an 
awful  struggle  and  a  crisis. 

It  is  a  letter  written  to  a  physician  with  great  care,  but 
possibly  never  sent.  He  begins  with  stating  that  he  "  had 
always  a  strong  inclination  to  books  and  letters,"  and  that, 
after  fifteen  years,  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  choice  in  read- 
ing, "  I  found  it  to  incline  almost  equally  to  books  of  reasoning 
and  philosophy,  and  to  poetry  and  the  polite  authors.  Every 
one  who  is  acquainted  either  with  the  philosophers  or  critics, 
knows  that  there  is  nothing  yet  established  in  either  of  these 
sciences,  and  that  they  contain  little  more  than  endless  dis- 
putes, even  in  the  most  fundamental  articles.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  these  I  found  a  certain  boldness  of  temper  growing  in 
me  which  was  not  inclined  to  submit  to  any  authority  on 
these  subjects,  but  led  me  to  seek  out  some  new  medium  by 
which  truth  might  be  established.  After  much  study  and 
reflection  on  this  at  last,  when  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  there  seemed  to  be  opened  up  to  me  a  new  source  of 
thought  which  transported  me  beyond  measure,  and  made  me, 
with  an  ardour  natural  to  young  men,  throw  up  every  other 
pleasure  or  business  to  apply  actively  to  it.  The  law,  which  was 
the  business  I  designed  to  follow,  appeared  nauseous  to  me, 
and  I  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  pushing  my  fortune  in 
the  world  but  that  of  scholar  and  philosopher.  I  was  infinitely 
happy  in  this  course  of  life  for  some  months,  till  at  last,  about 
the  beginning  of  September  1729,  all  my  ardour  seemed  in  a 
moment  to  be  extinguished,  and  I  could  no  longer  raise  my 
mind  to  that  pitch  which  formerly  gave  me  such  excessive 
pleasure.     I  felt  no  uneasiness  or  want  of  spirits  when  I  laid 
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aside  my  book  ;  and  therefore  never  imagined  there  was  any 
bodily  distemper  in  the  case,  but  that  my  coldness  proceeded 
from  a  laziness  of  temper  which  must  be  overcome  by  redoub- 
ling my  application.  In  this  condition  I  remained  for  nine 
months,  very  uneasy  to  myself,  but  without  growing  any  worse, 
which  was  a  miracle.  There  was  another  particular  which 
contributed  more  than  anything  to  waste  my  spirits,  and  bring 
on  me  this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having  read  many  books 
of  morality,  such  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  and  being 
smit  with  their  beautiful  representations  of  virtue  and  philo- 
sophy, I  undertook  the  improvement  of  my  temper  and  will,  along 
with  my  reason  and  understanding.  I  was  continually  fortifying 
myself  with  reflections  against  death,  and  poverty,  and  shame,  and 
pain,  and  all  the  other  calamities  of  life.  These  no  doubt  are 
exceeding  useful  when  joined  with  an  active  life,  because  the 
occasion  being  presented,  along  with  the  reflection,  works  it 
into  the  soul,  and  makes  it  take  a  deep  impression  ;  but  in 
solitude  they  serve  to  little  other  purpose  than  to  waste  the 
spirits,  the  force  of  the  mind  meeting  with  no  resistance,  but 
wasting  itself  in  the  air,  like  our  arm  when  it  misses  the  aim. 
This,  however,  I  did  not  learn  but  by  experience,  and  till  I  had 
already  ruined  my  health,  though  I  was  not  sensible  of  it." 
He  then  describes  the  symptoms:  scurvy  spots  breaking  out  on 
his  fingers  the  first  winter,  then  a  wateriness  in  the  mouth. 
Next  year,  about  May  1731,  there  grew  upon  him  a  ravenous 
appetite,  and  a  palpitation  of  heart.  In- six  weeks,  from  "  being 
tall,  lean,  and  rawboned,  he  became  on  a  sudden  the  most 
sturdy,  robust,  healthful  like  fellow  you  have  seen,  with  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  cheerful  countenance."  He  goes  on 
to  say,  that  having  now  time  and  leisure  to  cool  my  inflamed, 
imagination,  I  began  to  consider  seriously  how  I  should  pro- 
ceed with  my  philosophical  studies.  I  found  that  the  moral 
philosophy  transmitted  to  us  by  antiquity  laboured  under  the 
same  inconvenience  that  has  been  found  in  their  natural  philo- 
sophy, of  being  entirely  hypothetical,  and  depending  more  upon 
invention  than  experience  :  every  one  consulted  his  fancy  in 
erecting  schemes  of  virtue  and  happiness,  without  regarding 
human  nature,  upon  which  every  moral  conclusion  must  depend. 
This,  therefore,  1  resolved  to  make  my  principal  study,  and  the 
source  from  which  I  would  derive  every  truth  in  criticism  as 
well  as  morality/'  He  tells  how  he  had  read  most  of  the 
celebrated  books  in  Latin,  French,  and  English  ;  how  "  within 
these  three  years  I  find  I  have  scribbled  many  a  quire  of  paper, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  my  own  inventions ; " 
how  he  "  had  collected  the  rude  materials  for  many  volumes  ;" 
but  he  adds,." I  had  no  hopes  of  delivering  my  opinions  with 
such  elegance  and  neatness  as  to  draw  to  me  the  attention  of 
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the  world,  and  I  would  rather  live  and  die  in  obscurity  than 
produce  them  maimed  and  imperfect."  "It  is  a  weakness 
rather  than  lowness  of  spirits  which  troubles  me;"  and  he  traces 
an  analogy  between  what  he  had  passed  through  and  recorded 
religious  experiences.  "  I  have  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the 
French  mystics,  and  in  those  of  our  fanatics  here,  that  when 
they  give  a  history  of  the  situation  of  their  souls,  they  mention 
a  coldness  and  desertion  of  the  spirit,  which  frequently  returns. 
But  "  however  this  may  be,  I  have  not  come  out  of  the  cloud  so 
well  as  they  commonly  tell  us  they  have  done,  or  rather  began 
to  despair  of  ever  recovering.  To  keep  myself  from  being  me- 
lancholy on  so  dismal  a  prospect,  my  only  security  was  in 
peevish  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  of  all  human 
glory,  which  however  just  sentiments  they  may  be  esteemed,  I 
have  found  can  never  be  sincere,  except  in  those  who  are 
possessed  of  them.  Being  sensible  that  all  my  philosophy 
would  never  make  me  contented  in  my  present  situation,  I 
began  to  rouse  up  myself."  He  foimd  these  two  things  very 
bad  for  this  distemper,  study  and  idleness,  and  so  he  wishes  to 
betake  himself  to  active  life.  His  choice  was  confined  to  two 
kinds  of  life,  that  of  a  travelling  governor,  and  that  of  a  mer- 
chant. The  first  not  being  fit  for  him  he  says  he  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Bristol,  to  engage  in  business  till  he  is  able  to 
"  leave  this  distemper  behind  me."  He  says,  that  "  all  the 
physicians  I  have  consulted,  though  very  able,  could  never  enter 
into  my  distemper,"  and  so  he  now  applies  to  this  eminent  doctor. 
In  this  remarkable  document  Hume  unbosoms  himself  for 
the  fii-st  time,  and,  we  may  add,  for  the  last  time.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  act  the  self-righteous  and  self-sufficient  Stoic. 
We  have  other  evidence  of  this.  In  the  letter  already  ex- 
tracted from,  written  when  he  was  sixteen,  he  says,  "  I  hate 
task-reading,  and  I  diversify  them  at  pleasure ;  sometimes  a 
philosopher,  sometimes  a  poet."  "  The  philosopher's  wise  man 
and  the  poet's  husbandman  agree  in  peace  of  mind  in  a  liberty 
and  independence  on  fortune,  and  contempt  of  riches,  power, 
and  glory.  Every  thing  is  placid  and  quiet  in  both,  nothing 
perturbed  or  in  disorder."  "A  perfectly  wise  man  that  out- 
braves fortune  is  surely  greater  than  the  husbandman  who 
slips  by  lier  ;  and  indeed  this  pastoral  and  saturnian  happiness 
I  have  in  a  great  measure  come  at  just  now.  I  live  a  king, 
pretty  much  by  myself,  neither  full  of  action  nor  perturbation 
— molles  somnos.  This  state,  however,  I  can  foresee,  is  not  to 
be  relied  on.  My  peace  of  mind  is  not  sufficiently  confirmed 
by  philosophy  to  withstand  the  blows  of  fortune.  This  great- 
ness and  elevation  of  soul  is  to  be  found  only  in  study  and  con- 
templation ;  this  can  alone  teach  us  to  look  down  on  human 
accidents.     You  must  allow  me  to  talk  thus  like  a  philosopher  ; 
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'tis  a  subject  I  think  much  on,  and  could  talk  all  day  long  of." 
But  the  attempt  had  turned  out  a  miserable  failure,  as  he 
acknowledges  in  his  letter  to  the  physician.  Doubts  had  crept 
in,  and  the  Stoic  was  tempted  to  turn  Sceptic.  Writing  long 
after  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  in  regard  to  his  "  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Religion,"  which  sap  all  religion,  he  mentions  a  manu- 
script, afterwards  destroyed,  which  he  had  written  before 
twenty.  "  It  began  with  an  anxious  search  after  arguments  to 
confirm  the  common  opinion,  doubts  stole  in,  dissipated,  re- 
turned, were  again  dissipated,  returned  again ;  and  it  was  a 
perpetual  struggle  of  a  restless  imagination  against  inclination, 
perhaps  against  reason." 

The  letter  is  supposed  by  Mr  Burton,  on  good  grounds,  to 
have  been  written  to  the  celebrated  Dr  Cheyne,  author  of  the 
"  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion  "  (I70o),  and 
'•The  English  Malady;  or  a  Treatise  of  Nervous  Diseases  of 
all  kinds,  Spleens,  Vapours,  Lowness  of  Spirits,  Hypochondriacal 
Distempers,"  &c.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  letter  ever  reached 
Dr  Cheyne,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  eminent  phy- 
sician had  in  all  his  pharmacopia  a  medicine  to  cure  the 
malady  of  this  remarkable  youth.  Dr  Cheyne  defends  with 
the  common  arguments  the  "  great  fundamental  principles  of 
all  virtue  and  all  morality,  viz.  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and 
infinitely  perfect  Being ;  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  spirits  of  all  intellectual  beings,  and  the  certainty 
of  future  rewards  or  punishments."  But  the  youth  who  proposed 
to  address  him  had  already  a  system  evolved  which  undermined 
all  these.  One  could  have  wished  that  there  had  been  a  friend 
at  hand  to  direct  him  away  from  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch, 
to  a  better  teacher  who  is  never  mentioned.  Not  that  we 
should  have  expected  him  in  his  then  state  to  be  drawn  to  the 
character  of  Jesus,  but  he  might  have  found  somethipg  in  his 
work  fitted  to  give  peace  and  satisfaction  to  his  distracted 
soul.  But  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  these  possibilities.  All 
he  says  himself  is,  "  In  1734  I  went  to  Bristol  with  some  re- 
commendations to  eminent  merchants,  but  in  a  few  months 
found  that  scene  totally  unsuitable  to  me.  I  went  over  to 
France,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country 
.retreat,  and  I  there  laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily 
and  successfully  pursued."* 

*  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  well  known  in  literary  circles  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  there  was  a  scandal  about  David  Hume  in  his  younger  years. 
Having  been  kindly  allowed  to  look  into  the  ecclesiastical  records  which  bear 
upon  it,  we  find  that  there  was  a  charge  brought,  but  no  evidence  to  support 
it.  A  woman  did,  March  5.  1734,  charge  "Mr  David  Home,  brother  to  Nine- 
wells,  as  being  the  father  of  her  child."  But  this  woman  had  previously  had 
three  illegitimate  children  ;  slie  had  refused  to  fay  who  was  the  father  of  her 
child  when  David  Hume  was  in   the  country,  though  it  was  known  he  waa 
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We  can  easily  picture  the  youth  of  twenty-three  as  he  set 
out  for  France.  By  nature  he  is  one  of  a  class  of  persons  to  be 
found  in  all  countries,  but  quite  as  frequently  in  Scotland  as 
anywhere  else,  who  are  endowed  with  a  powerful  intellect,  con- 
joined with  a  heavy  animal  temperament,  and  who,  with  no 
high  aspirations,  ideal,  etherial,  or  spiritual,  have  a  tendency 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  all  kinds  of  enthusiasm  and  high- 
flown  zeal.  With  an  understanding  keen  and  searching,  he 
could  not  be  contented  with  the  appearances  of  things,  and  was 
ever  bent  on  penetrating  beneath  the  surface  ;  and  his  native 
shrewdness,  his  hereditary  predilections,  and  the  reaction  against 
the  heats  of  the  previous  century,  all  combined  to  lead  him  to 
question  common  impressions  and  popular  opinions.  He  saw 
the  difficulties  which  beset  philosophical  and  theological  inves- 
tigations, and  was  unable  to  deliver  himself  from  them,  being 
without  the  high  sentiments  which  might  have  lifted  him  above 
the  low  philosophy  of  his  own  day  in  England  and  France,  and 
the  sophistries  suggested  by  a  restless  intellect.  He  knew  only 
the  ancient  Stoic  philosophy  in  the  pages  of  Roman  authors, 
and  the  modem  philosophy  of  Locke,  as  modified  by  such  men 
as  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  and  driven  to  its  logical  conse- 
quences by  Berkeley :  he  had  tried  the  one  in  his  practical 
conduct,  and  the  other  by  his  sifting  intellect,  and  having 
found  both  wanting,  he  is  prepared  to  abandon  himself  to 
scepticism,  which  is  the  miserable  desert  resorted  to  by  those 
who  despair  of  truth.  Meanwhile  his  great  intellectual  powers 
find  employment  in  constructing  theories  of  the  mind,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  had  no  great  faith,  but  which  seemed  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  acknowledged  philosophical  principles 
of  his  time,  and  quite  as  plausible  as  any  that  had  been  devised 
by  others,  and  brought  such  fame  to  their  authors. 

With  these  predilections,  France  was  the  country  which  had 
most  attractions  to  him,  but  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
unfortunate  country  he  could  have  gone  to,  and  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  most  unfortunate  period  for  visiting 
it.  In  philosophy,  the  age  had  outgrown  Descartes  and  Male- 
branche,  Arnauld  and  Pascal,  and  the  grave  and  earnest 
thinkers  of  the  previous  century,  and  was  embracing  the  most 
superficial  parts  of  Locke's  philosophy,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Voltaire  to  the  knowledge  of  Frenchmen,  who  turned 
it  to  a  wTetched  sensationalism.     In  religion  he  saw  around 


leaving,  and  slidrbrought  the  charge  after  he  was  gone.  The  Presbytery  of 
Chirnside,  when  t^e  case  waa  brought  before  them,  rebuked  the  woman  for 
her  conduct,  and  there  is  no  other  record  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  this  incident  should  have  happened  at  the  time  when  the 
youth  was  leaving  his  home  in  so  singular  a  frame  of  mind. 
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him  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  a  very  corrupted  and 
degenerate  form  of  Christianity,  while  among  the  educated 
classes,  infidelity  was  privately  cherished,  and  was  ready  to 
burst  out.  Voltaire  had  issued  his  first  attack  on  Christianity, 
in  his  "Epitre  a  Uranie,"  published  in  1728,  and  the  fire 
spread  with  a  rapidity  which  shewed  that  there  were  materials 
ready  to  catch  it  and  propagate  it.  Sixty  years  later,  one  so  fond 
^f  order  and  peace  would  have  been  scared  by  the  effects  produced 
by  scepticism,  so  powerful  in  overthrowing  old  abuses,  and  so 
weak  in  constructing  anything  new  or  better  ;  but  at  this  time 
infidelity  was  full  of  hope,  and  promising  an  era  of  liberty  and 
peace.  The  very  section  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  retained 
the  highest  faith  and  the  purest  morality,  had  unfortunately 
been  involved  in  a  transaction  which  favoured  the  sceptical 
tendency  among  shrewd  minds.  Only  a  few  years  before,  the 
people  believed  that  the  sick  were  healed,  and  the  blind 
made  to  see  at  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Jansenist,  the  Abb^ 
Paris  ;  the  noise  made  by  the  occurrences,  and  the  discussions 
created  by  them,  had  not  passed  away  when  Hume  arrived  in 
Paris ;  and  the  youth  pondered  the  event,  to  bring  it  out  years 
after  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles.  While  he  lived  at  La  Fleche, 
a  Jesuit  plied  him  with  some  "  nonsensical  miracle,"  performed 
lately  in  their  convent,  and  then  and  there  occurred  to  him  the 
famous  argument  which  he  afterwards  published  against 
miracles.  "  As  my  head  was  full  of  the  topics  of  the  treatise 
of  Human  Nature,  which  I  was  at  that  time  composing,  the 
argument  immediately  occurred  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  very 
much  gravelled  my  companion  ;  but  at  last  he  observed  to  me 
that  it  was  impossible  for  that  argument  to  have  any  validity, 
because  it  operated  equally  against  the  gospel  as  the  Catholic 
miracles,  which  observation  I  thought  fit  to  admit  as  a  suffi- 
cient answer." 

After  living  a  short  time  in  Paris,  he  retired  to  Rheims,  and 
afterwards  went  to  La  Fleche,  where  he  passed  two  of  the 
three  years  he  spent  in  France.  We  know  nothing  of  his  em- 
ployments these  years,  except  that  he  devoted  himself  most 
earnestly  to  the  composition  of  his  **  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature.''  In  1737  he  brought  it  over  with  him  to  London, 
where  he  published  the  two  first  books  the  end  of  the  following 
year. 

This  Treatise  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  his  philo- 
sophical works.  If  we  except  certain  speculations  in  history 
and  political  economy,  it  contains  nearly  all  his  favourite  ideas. 
He  devoted  to  it  all  the  resources  of  his  mighty  intellect.  He 
had  read  extensively,  pondered  deeply,  and  taken  immense 
pains  in  polishing  his  style.  He  could  scarcely,  indeed,  be 
called   a   learned   man,   in  the  technical  sense  of  the   term, 
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but  he  was  well  informed.  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had 
possessed  wider  sympathies  with  earnest  seekers  after  truth  in 
all  ages,  but  this  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  man.  His 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  very  imperfect  at  this  time  (he  after- 
wards renewed  his  acquaintance  with  that  language) ;  what  he 
knew  of  Greek  philosophy  was  chiefly  through  Cicero  (his  very 
pictures  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  are  Roman  rather  than 
Grecian),  and  he  never  entered  into  the  spirit  of  such  deep  and 
earnest  thinkers  as  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle — he  telLs  us 
somewhere  that  the  fame  of  Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed.  In 
respect  even  of  modern  writers,  he  never  comprehended  the 
profundity  of  such  men  as  Cudworth  and  Descartes  in  the  pre- 
vious century  ;  and  he  had  no  appreciation  of  the  speculations 
of  Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  who  lived  in  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  own.  He  belongs  to  the  cold,  elegant,  doubting,  and 
secular  eighteenth  century ;  and  setting  little  value  on  antiquity, 
he  builds  for  the  present  and  the  future  on  the  philosophy  of 
his  own  time. 

As  to  style,  which  he  greatly  cultivated,  the  models  which 
he  set  before  him  were  the  Roman  prose  writers,  the  French 
authors  of  his  own  day,  and  the  Englishmen  who  were  intro- 
ducing the  French  clearness  and  point,  such  as  Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Pope, — he  says,  "  The  first  polite  prose  we 
have  was  writ  by  Swift."  Though  he  took  great  pains  he  never 
altogether  succeeded  in  weeding  out  his  Scotticisms,  nor  in 
acquiring  a  genuine  English  idiom  ;  but  hLs  style  is  always 
clear,  manly,  and  elegant,  and  worthy  of  his  weighty  thoughts. 
When  he  broke  down  his  elaborate  treatise  into  smaller  ones, 
he  endeavoured  to  catch  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  lighter 
French  literature  ;  but  neither  the  subjects  discussed  nor  the 
ideas  of  the  author  admit  of  such  treatment ;  and  though  the 
essays  are  more  ornate,  and  have  more  attempts  at  smartness 
and  repartee,  the  student  will  ever  betake  himself  to  the 
Treatise,  as  containing  the  only  systematic,  and  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  statement  of  his  views. 

He  is  now  publicly  committed  to  a  theory,  and  he  adheres 
to  it  resolutely  and  doggedly.  In  after  years  he  said,  "  So 
great  an  undertaking,  planned  before  I  was  one-and-twenty, 
and  composed  before  twenty-five,  must  necessarily  be  very  de- 
fective. I  have  repented  my  haste  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times."  But  this  refers  to  the  form  and  style,  not  the  matter. 
He  never  abandoned  nor  modified  the  scepticism  advanced  in 
the  early  work.  When  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  hearing  for  his 
views  in  the  more  elaborate  treatise,  he  set  them  forth  in 
"  Essays,"  which  might  be  more  attractive  to  the  general 
reader.  He  had  institutecf  an  inquiry,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  speculative  tnith  was  unattainable,  either  in  philosophy 
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or  theology,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  with  questionings.  He  seems 
to  have  studiously  abstained  from  speaking  on  such  subjects 
in  social  intercourse,  except  at  times,  in  a  tone  of  playful 
humour,  not  meant  to  be  offensive;  and  on  becoming  an 
author,  he  formed  the  resolution  "  never  to  reply  to  any  body." 
He  rather  delighted  to  associate  with  ministers  of  religion, 
such  as  Robertson,  Blair,  and  Carlyle,  whom  he  reckoned 
moderate  and  tolerant,  and  helpful  in  producing  a  religious  in- 
difference ;  but  he  never  allowed  them  to  try  to  convert  him  to 
the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  which  they  held  by  ; 
and  when  Dr  Blair  ventured  on  one  occasion  to  make  the 
attempt,  he  received  such  a  reply  as  prevented  the  repetition 
of  it  on  any  future  occasion.  There  are  traditions  of  him  and 
Adam  Smith  conversing  familiarly  on  such  subjects  on  the 
sands  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  of  Hume  succeeding  in  bringing  his 
friend  over  to  infidelity  ;  but  we  have  no  authenticated  record 
of  Hume  ever  opening  to  any  human  being  the  religious  or 
irreligious  convictions  of  his  soul.  A  good-natured  and  sociable 
man,  kind  and  indulgent  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, he  passed  through  life  a  solitary  being,  certainly  with  no 
God,  and  apparently  with  no  human  being,  to  whom  to  unbosom 
himself 

Having  set  the  matured  and  confirmed  man  before  our 
readers,  we  have  no  intention  of  detailing  minutely  the  events 
of  his  future  life.  Having  published  his  work,  he  retired  to 
Ninewells  to  wait  the  result.  "  Never  literary  attempt  was 
more  unfortunate  than  my  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  It  fell 
dead-born  from  the  press  without  reaching  such  distinction  as 
even  to  create  a  murmur  among  the  zealots."  He  evidently 
felt  the  disappointment.  "  I  am  out  of  humour  with  myself" 
He  was  amazed  that  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  all  estab- 
lished truth  had  not  created  a  sensation.  But  he  was  conscious 
of  intellectual  power ;  he  had  laid  his  plan  for  life ;  and  he 
indomitably  persevered  in  his  literary  career.  Next  year  he 
published  the  third  volume  of  his  treatise,  that  on  ethics,  with 
no  better  success.  In  1741  he  printed  at  Edinburgh  the  first, 
and  in  1 742  the  second,  of  his  "  Essays  Moral  and  Political." 
The  work  was  favourably  received  and  he  was  encouraged.  In 
1744  he  was  anxious  to  be  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  public  sentiment 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  one  so  sceptical  being  appointed  a 
teacher  of  youth.  He  was  a  younger  brother  without  a  pro- 
fession, and  he  wished  to  have  a  competency,  and  so  in  1745, 
the  year  of  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Charles,  he  became  the 
companion  and  guide  of  the  weak-minded  Marquis  of  Annan- 
dale.     The  engagement  brought  him  some  accession  of  fortune. 
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but  terminated  abruptly  from  the  caprice  of  the  Marquis.  In 
1747  he  attended  General  St  Clair  in  his  military  embassy  to 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  There  he  saw  a  variety  of  life ; 
and  he  congratulates  himself  that  when  the  engagement  closed, 
he  was  "  master  of  near  a  thousand  pounds."  In  1748  he  cast 
the  first  part  of  his  unfortunate  Treatise  in  a  new  form,  in  the 
"Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  but  the  work 
failed  to  excite  any  interest.  His  brother  at  Ninewells  having 
married  in  1 751,  his  place  of  residence  was  now  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  appointed,  and  held  for  five  years,  the  office  of 
librarian  to  the  advocates'  library,  a  situation  which  brought 
him  little  or  no  emolument.  In  1752  he  published  in  Edin- 
burgh the  second  part  of  his  essays,  being  his  Political  Dis- 
courses. This  work  was  immediately  received  with  acclamation, 
and  being  translated  into  French,  it  procured  him  a  high  re- 
putation, and  in  fact  awakened  those  discussions  which  issued 
in  making  political  economy  a  science  in  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  Whatever  merit  Hume  may  have  in  demolishing 
error,  he  has,  we  believe,  established  very  little  positive  truth : 
what  he  effected  in  this  way  was  done  in  political  economy. 
The  same  year  he  published  his  inquiry  concerning  the  Princi- 
ples of  Morals,  being  an  improved  version  of  the  third  part  of 
his  treatise.  "Meanwhile  my  bookseller,  A.  Millar,  informed  me 
that  my  former  publications  (all  but  the  unfortunate  Treatise) 
were  beginning  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  that  the  sale  of 
them  was  gradually  increasing,  and  that  new  editions  were 
demanded.  Answers  by  reverends  and  right  reverends  came 
out  two  or  three  in  a  year ;  and  I  found,  by  Dr  Warburton's 
railing,  that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be  esteemed  in  good 
company."  He  had  long  had  the  idea  of  writing  some  historical 
work,  and  from  the  time  of  his  being  appointed  librarian  to 
the  well  stored  Ad\'ocates'  collection  of  books,  he  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  History  of  England.  The  first  volume  com- 
menced with  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  but  was 
received  so  coldly  that  in  a  twelvemonth  the  publisher  sold 
only  forty-five  copies.  Nevertheless  he  persevered  bringing 
out  volume  after  volume,  till  at  last  the  great  merits  of  the 
work  were  acknowledged.  This  perseverance  in  his  life  plan, 
in  spite  of  discouragements,  we  reckon  as  the  noblest  feature  in 
Hume's  character.  It  does  not  concern  us  here  to  speak  of 
the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  History.  It  could  be  shewn 
that  the  prejudices  running  throughout  it  were  his  constitu- 
tional and  hereditary  ones,  and  that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  an 
illustration  of  his  metaphysical  and  ethical  theory. 

In  1763  he  received  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford  an  invitation 
to  attend  him  on  his  embassy  to  Paris.  His  visit  to  the  capital 
of  France  on  this  occasion  deserves  a  special  notice.     It  may  be 
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doubted  whether  there  ever  were  such  compliments  paid  to  any 
literary  man.  Dukes,  marischals,  foreign  ambassadors,  vied  with 
each  other  in  honouring  him.  The  famous  men,  whose  persons 
and  conversations  he  liked  best,  were  D'Alembert,  Marmontel, 
Diderot,  Duclos,  Helvetius,  and  old  President  Henault ;  and  he 
writes  to  Dr  Blair,  and  bids  him  tell  Dr  Robertson  that  there 
was  not  a  single  deist  among  them,  meaning  that  there  was 
none  of  them  that  went  so  far.  He  met  also  with  Buff  on, 
Malesherbes,  Crebillon,  Holbach,  Renauld,  Suard,  and  Turgot. 
But  he  was  the  special  favourite  of  the  ladies,  who  at  that 
time  ruled  the  fashion  in  Paris.  In  particular,  he  was  flattered 
and  adored  by  the  Countess  de  Boufflers.  His  correspondence 
with  that  lady  had  commenced  in  1761.  She  addressed  him 
first,  declaring  the  admiration  which  "  your  sublime  work  (the 
History  of  England)  has  awakened  in  me."  "  I  know  no  terms 
capable  of  expressing  what  I  felt  in  reading  the  work.  I  was 
moved,  transported,  and  the  emotion  which  it  caused  me,  is  in 
some  measure  painful  by  its  continuance.  It  elevates  the 
soul ;  it  fills  the  heart  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence ;  it  enlightens  the  intellect,  by  shewing  that  true  happi- 
ness is  closely  connected  with  virtue  ;  and  discovers  by  the 
same  light,  what  is  the  end,  the  sole  end,  of  every  reasonable 
being  " !  "  In  truth,  I  believed  I  had  before  my  eyes  the  work 
of  some  celestial  being,  free  from  the  passions  of  humanity,  who, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  has  designed  to  write  the 
events  of  these  latter  times  "  !  The  philosopher  is  evidently 
gratified.  "  What  new  wonder  is  this  which  your  letter  pre- 
sents to  me  ?  I  not  only  find  a  lady,  who,  in  the  bloom  of 
beauty,  and  height  of  reputation,  can  withdraw  herself  from  the 
pleasures  of  a  gay  court,  and  find  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
sciences,  but  deigns  to  support  a  correspondence  with  a  man  of 
letters,  in  a  remote  country,  and  to  reward  his  labours  by  a 
suffrage,  the  most  agreeable  of  ail  others,  to  a  man  who  has  any 
spark  of  generous  sentiment  or  taste  for  true  glory."  This  lady, 
it  is  proper  to  say,  in  plain  terms,  was  the  wife  of  the  Comte  de 
Boufflers,  still  alive,  but  the  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Conti. 
Hume  might  also  be  seen  attending  the  evening  salons  of 
Madame  Geoffrin,  who  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  valet  de 
qhambre,  and  was  now  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  artists  and  men 
of  letters.  He  also  waited  on  the  entertainments  of  the  famous 
Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse,  who,  originally  an  illegitimate 
child,  had  raised  herself  by  being,  first  the  humble  companion, 
and  then  the  rival  of  Madame  Du  Deffaud,  and  was  well 
known  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  a  number  of  successive  or 
contemporaneous  lovers.  There  must  have  been  something  in 
the  philosophy  of  Hume  which  recommended  him  to  so  many 
ladies  of  this  description.     We  believe  they  were  glad  to  find 
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so  eminent  a  philosopher,  with  a  system  which  did  not  seem 
to  bear  hard  upon  them.  The  courtiers  told  him  that  Madame 
de  Pompadour  "  was  never  heard  to  say  so  much  to  any  man." 

He  says  of  himself,  "  I  eat  nothing  but  ambrosia,  drink 
nothing  but  nectar,  breathe  nothing  but  incense,  and  tread  on 
nothing  but  flowers.  Every  man  I  meet,  and  still  more  every 
lady,  would  think  they  were  wanting  in  the  most  indispensable 
duty  if  they  did  not  make  a  long  and  elaborate  harangue  in 
my  praise."  Lord  Charlemont  has  given  us  a  picture,  or  rather 
a  caricature,  of  his  person  as  he  met  him  at  Turin  some  years 
before  this.  "  His  face  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and 
without  any  other  expression  than  that  of  imbecility.  His 
eyes  vacant  and  spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of  his  whole 
person  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a 
turtle-eating  alderman  than  of  a  refined  philosopher,  His 
speech  in  English  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest 
Scotch  accent,  and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
laughable."  This  was  the  man  who  was  made  by  the  Parisian 
ladies  to  take  the  part,  in  an  acted  tableau,  of  a  sultan  assailed 
by  two  female  slaves :  "  On  le  place  sur  un  sopha  eutre  les 
deux  plus  jolies  femmes  de  Paris,  il  les  regarde  attentivement, 
il  se  frappe  le  ventre  et  les  genoux  h,  plusieurs  reprises,  et  ne 
trouve  jamais  autre  chose  h,  leur  dire  que  ?  '  Eh  bien !  mes 
demoiselles.  .  .  .  Eh  bien !  nous  voil^  done.  .  .  .  Eh  bien ! 
vous  voila.  .  .  .  vous  voila  ici.'"  His  good  sense  led  him  to 
see  the  vanity  of  all  this  ;  but  he  was  pleased  with  it ;  and  he 
often  expresses  a  wish  to  settle  in  Paris,  or  somewhere  in  France. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  the  Dauphin,  his  son,  afterwards 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL,  but  then  a  boy  of  nine,  stepped 
forth,  evidently  by  instruction,  and  told  him  how  many  friends 
and  admirers  he  had  in  the  country,  and  that  he  reckoned 
himself  among  the  number  from  the  reading  of  many  passages 
in  his  works.  The  Comte  de  Provence  (who,  after  his  long  exile, 
became  Louis  XVIII.),  a  year  or  so  younger,  now  approached 
Hume,  and  told  him  he  had  been  long  and  impatiently  expected 
in  France,  and  that  he  expected  great  pleasure  from  reading  his 
fine  history.  Even  the  Comte  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X., 
but  then  a  boy  of  six,  had  to  mumble  a  panegyric.  A  wise 
man  learned  in  providence  might  have  seen  that  awful  miseries 
must  issue  from  a  state  of  things  in  which,  as  Horace  Walpole 
pointedly  expresses  it,  "There  is  a  God  and  the  king  to  be 
pulled  down  first,  and  men  and  women  are  devoutly  employed 
in  the  demolition,"  while  princes  were  taught  to  cherish  the 
viper  that  was  to  sting  them.  It  would  have  been  an  appro- 
priate punishment  to  have  got  Hume  placed  half  a  century 
later,  in  the  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  let  him  reap 
the  fruit  of  the  seed  he  had  helped  to  sow. 
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But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  think  of  the  state  of 
society  in  which  he  had  to  mingle  ?     It  is  evident  that  he  was 
horrified  at  times  with  the  proclaimed  atheism  of  men  and 
women.     But  what  did  he  think  of  the  morality  of  the  circles 
in  which  he  moved,  more  especially  of  the  loose  relationship  of 
the  marriage  tie?     Did  his   utilitarian  theory  of  morals,  of 
which  he  surely  knew  the  bearing  and  tendency,  allow  of  such 
a  state  of  things?     It  is  certain  that  Hume  uttered  no  protest 
at  the  time,  and  he  has  left  behind  no  condemnation  of  the 
morality  of  France,  while  he  was  fond  of  making  sly  and  con- 
temptuous allusions  to  the  manifestations  of  religious  zeal  in 
his  own  country.     Certain  it  is  that  the  tone  of  morality  in 
France  could  never  have  been  amended  by  him,  nor,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  by  any  utilitarian.    When  the  husband  of  Madame 
Boufflers  dies,  he  writes  to  her  as  a  person  now  within  reach 
of  honour  and  felicity,  that  is  as  likely  to  be  married  to  the 
Prince  de  ContL     However,  the  prince  declines,  and  Hume 
gives  her  wise  enough  counsel :  gradually  to  diminish  her  con- 
nection with  the  prince,  and  at  last  to  separate  from  him;  and, 
he  says,  "  If  I  could  dispose  of  my  fate,  nothing  would  be  so 
much  my  choice  as  to  live  where  I  might  cultivate  your  friend- 
ship.    Your  taste  for  travelling  might  also  afford  you  a  plau- 
sible pretence  for  putting  this  plan  in  execution  ;  a  journey  to 
Italy  would  loosen  your  connections  here ;  and  if  it  were  de- 
layed, I  would,  with  some  probability,  expect  to  have  th6 
felicity  of  attending  you  thither."     One  can  picture  the  scene ; 
the  countess  travelling,  with  Hume  attending  her.     But  the 
prospect  had  not  such  attractions  as  to  induce  her  to  leave  the 
prince.     Hume  continued  his  correspondence  with  her;  and  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  wrote  her,  withiu 
a  few  days  of  his  own  death,  knowing  he  was  dying,  and  ex- 
presses no  condemnation  of  her  past  conduct.     The  question 
arises,  whether  this  would  be  the  moral  tone  allowed  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  the  word  of  God  is  discarded,  and  utilitarian 
principles  are  adopted  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the  miserable  quarrel  between 
him  and  Rousseau.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  alleged  ill- 
usage  of  Rousseau  by  Madame  de  Boufflers,  who  described  him 
as  a  noble  and  disinterested  soul,  "flying  from  intercourse  with 
the  world,"  and  "feeling  pleasure  only  in  solitude."  Hume 
believing  him  to  be  persecuted,  exerted  himself  to  help  him. 
But  his  morbid  vanity  and  intolerable  habits  (he  insisted  in 
taking  his  disgusting  governante  with  him  when  he  visited  a 
family)  rendered  it  impossible  to  befriend  him.  Unwilling  to 
allow  himself  to  think,  or  let  others  conclude,  that  he  was 
indebted  to  any  one,  he  repaid  Hume's  manly  and  delicate 
kindness  with  suspicion  ;  and  Hume,  who  began  by  describing 
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him  as  a  man  "  whose  modesty  proceeded  from  ignorance  of  his 
own  excellence,"  ended  by  declaring  him  to  be  "the  blackest 
and  most  atrocious  villain  beyond  comparison  that  now  exists 
in  the  world/'  It  is  justice  to  Hume  to  say  that  he  was  always 
kind  to  persons  of  literary  ability.  Thus,  he  interested  himself 
much  in  Thomas  Blacklock,  a  blind  man,  of  some  poetical  talent, 
when  the  people  of  Kirkcudbright  declined  to  accept  him  as 
their  minister.  He  also  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  into  notice 
the  publications  of  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  and  T'ergnson. 

By  his  connection  with  the  embassy  and  the  sale  of  his  works, 
which  had  become  great,  he  now  attained  a  competency  which 
made  him  feel  independent.  He  had  many  temptations  to 
settle  in  France,  but  old  associations  drew  him  back  to  Scot- 
land. It  was  proposed  by  Lord  Hertford  to  send  him  to 
Ireland  as  Secretary,  but  the  Irish  would  not  receive  him 
because  he  was  a  Scotchman.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Princess  Amelia  said  that  she  thought  the  affair  might  be 
easily  accommodated.  "  Why  may  not  Lord  Hertford  give  a 
bishopric  to  Mr  Hume  ?"  In  1767-8  he  w^as  appointed  by 
Lord  Conway,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  had  charge  of 
Scottish  affairs,  including  the  patronage  of  Churches.  But  his 
residence  was  now  mainly  in  Edinburgh,  first  in  the  old  town, 
afterwards  in  a  house  which  he  built  in  the  new  town,  in  St 
David  Street,  so  called  as  the  name  had  been  chalked  on  the 
wall  by  a  witty  young  lady  as  she  passed.  Here  he  was  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  a  literary  circle,  embracing  men  of 
considerable  eminence,  such  as  Eobertson,  Blair,  Lord  Kames, 
Adam  Ferguson,  and  Adam  Smith  at  Kirkcaldy,  who  all  looked 
up  to  him  with  respect.  He  rather  enjoyed  being  an  object  of 
wonder  to  the  multitude  beyond  the  favoured  circle  in  which 
he  mingled,  and  made  many  jocular  remai-ks  about  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  opinions.  Good  natured,  sociable,  and  avoiding 
controversy,  he  suffered  few  annoyances  because  of  his  scepticism 
— certainly  none  that  deserved  to  be  called  persecution.  For 
we  suppose  it  will  be  scarcely  reckoned  as  such,  that  on  one 
occasion  in  picking  his  steps  from  his  lodging  in  the  old  town, 
to  the  house  he  was  building  in  the  new,  he  fell  into  a  swamp, 
and  observing  some  Newhaven  fishwives  passing,  he  called  to 
them  for  help,  but  on  learning  that  it  was  Hume  the  unbeliever 
who  was  in  such  a  plight,  they  refused  to  aid  him  till  he  said 
the  Lord's  prayer.  He  carried  on  a  pleasant  correspondence 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  of  Minto,  with  Mure  of  Caldwell,  and 
others  of  a  literary  or  philosophic  taste.  He  lived  on  familiar 
terms  with  several  of  the  moderate  clergy,  such  as  Eobertson 
and  Blair,  and  at  times  mingled  in  their  ecclesiastical  counsels. 
Many  of  the  younger  ministers  reckoned  it  an  honour  to  be 
admitted  to  his  society,  and  he  encouraged  them  to  associate 
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with  him.  These  circumstances  have  led  some  to  think  that  the 
leading  moderate  ministers  of  that  period  must  have  been  infidels 
in  secret,  and  acting  hypocritically  in  professing  Christianity ; 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  charge,  they  believed  sin- 
cerely in  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  in  the  Word  of 
God  as  inspired  to  teach  a  pure  morality  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  they  had  no  faith  in  the 
peculiar  Bible  doctrines  of  grace,  and  Hume  was  delighted  to 
find  them  frowning  on  all  religious  earnestness,  and  advancing 
so  rapidly  on  the  road  to  deism  and  philosophic  indifference. 

By  April  1776,  Hume  knew  that  he  would  not  recover  from 
the  disease  wdth  which  he  had  been  inflicted  for  two  years, 
being  a  disorder  in  the  bowels.  He  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  new  church  yard  in  the  Calton  Hill  as  a  burying  place, 
and  left  money  for  the  erection  of  a  small  monument,  with  the 
inscription,  "  David  Hume."  He  wrote  "  My  Own  Life,"  giving 
an  account  of  his  literary  career.  In  his  will  Adam  Smith 
had  been  appointed  his  literary  executor,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  for  the  pains  he  might 
take  in  correcting  and  publishing  his  "  Dialogues  on  Natural 
Religion,"  a  work  written  before  1751,  but  not  yet  given  to  the 
world.  But  he  had  ground  for  fearing  that  Smith  might  be 
unwilling  to  take  the  odium  of  editing  such  a  work,  and  so  he 
took  effectual  steps  to  guard  against  its  suppression.  He  came 
to  an  understanding  with  Smith  on  the  subject,  and  in  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  dated  August  7,  he  left  the  manuscripts  to  Strahan 
the  publisher,  ordaining  "  that  if  my  '  Dialogues'  from  whatever 
cause  be  not  published  within  two  years  and  a  half  after  my 
death,  as  also  the  account  of  my  life,  the  property  shall  return 
to  my  nephew  David,  whose  duty  in  publishing  them  as  the 
last  request  of  his  uncle,  must  be  approved  of  by  all  the  world." 
Strahan  was  as  indisposed  as  Smith  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  publishing  so  offensive  a  work.  The  truth  is,  Hume's 
Scottish  friends,  though  they  had  abandoned  Christianity,  were 
most  anxious  to  have  left  to  them  a  natural  religion,  in  which 
they  might  find  a  refuge  and  some  comfort ;  and  in  the 
Dialogues  Hume  had  undermined  this  last  support.  The 
Dialogues  were  published  in  1779  by  the  author's  nephew. 

,  In  April  he  took  a  journey  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  but  with  no  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  John  Home, 
the  author  of  "  Douglas,  a  Tragedy,"  travelled  with  him,  and 
has  preserved  a  diary.  He  talked  cheerfully  of  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  of  his  favourite  subjects,  lamenting  over  the  state 
of  the  nation,  and  predicting  that  the  national  debt  must  be 
the  ruin  of  Britain.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  about  the 
beginning  of  July.  Dr  Cullen  reports,  "  He  passed  most  part 
of  the  day  in  his  drawing-room,  admitted  the  visits   of  his 
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friends,  and  with  his  usual  spirits  conversed  with  them  upon 
literature,  politics,  or  whatever  was  accidentally  started." 
Colonel  Edmonstoune  had  come  to  take  leave  of  him  ;  Hume 
said  he  had  been  reading  a  few  days  before,  Lucian's  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  and  among  all  the  reasons  for  not  entering 
readily  into  Charon's  boat,  he  could  not  find  one  that  fitted 
him,  and  he  invented  several  peculiar  ones  to  give  the  boatman. 
"  I  might  urge,  '  have  a  little  patience,  good  Charon,  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  I  live  a 
few  years  longer,  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  downfall 
of  some  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  superstition.'  But  Charon 
would  then  lose  all  temper  and  decency ;  '  You  loitering  rogue, 
that  will  not  happen  these  many  hundred  years.  Do  you  fancy 
I  will  grant  you  a  lease  for  so  long  a  term.  Get  into  the  boat 
this  instant,  you  lazy,  loitering  rogue.'"  All  this  is  evidently 
very  gratifying  to  the  Colonel.  Dr  Black  reports  that  he 
"  passes  his  time  very  well  with  the  assistance  of  amusing 
books."  Dr  Cullen  continues  :  "  For  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  became  more  averse  to  receive  visits ;  speaking  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  to  him  ;  and  for  twelve  hours 
before  his  death  his  speech  failed  him  altogether.  His  senses 
and  judgment  did  not  fail  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  He  con- 
stantly discovered  a  strong  sensibility  to  the  attention  and  care 
of  his  friends,  and  amidst  great  uneasiness  and  langour,  never 
betrayed  any  peevishness  or  impatience." 

This  was  the  account  left  by  his  literary  friends,  and  it  was 
matter  of  triumph  to  them  that  he  betrayed  no  signs  of  fear  in 
his  hour  of  weakness.  Are  we  to  allow,  that  as  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world's  history,  those  who  did  not  like  to  retaiu 
God  in  their  knowledge  continued  all  their  lives  in  the  most 
abject  superstition  ;  so  in  these  last  days,  under  other  influences, 
there  may  be  persons  so  bewildered  that  they  die  as  they  live, 
without  any  fixed  religious  belief?  The  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is 
not  flattering  to  the  race  ;  nor  is  the  prospect  encouraging. 
Good  Christians  had  hoped,  that  ere  he  left  the  world  there 
might  be  a  change  of  sentiment,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  existence  of  God,  and  the  need  of  a  Saviour.  Many  of  them 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  infidel  to  die  in  peace, 
and  it  was  reported  among  religious  circles,  that  though  he 
was  cheerful  when  his  unbelieving  friends  visited  him,  he  had 
terrible  uneasiness  when  left  alone.  Some  of  these  rumours 
utterly  break  down  when  we  try  to  trace  them  to  their  original 
sources.  The  statement,  however,  of  Mr  Robert  Haldane 
of  Aii-threy,  as  to  what  he  learned  from  his  neighbour,  Mr 
Abercromby  of  Tullibody,  must  contain  some  truth.  Mr 
Abercromby  was  travelling  to  Haddington  in  a  lumbering 
stage  coach.     "  The  conversation  during  the  tedious  journey 
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turned  on  the  deathbed  of  the  great  philosopher,  and  as  Mr 
Abercromby's  son-in-law,  Colonel  Edmonstoune  of  Newton,  was 
one  of  Hume's  intimate  friends,  he  had  heard  from  him  much 
of  the  buoyant  cheerfulness  which  had  enlivened  the  sick  room 
of  the  dying  man.  "Whilst  the  conversation  was  running  on  in 
this  strain,  a  respectable  looking  female,  dressed  in  black,  who 
made  a  fourth  in  the  coach,  begged  permission  to  offer  a 
remark  :  '  Gentlemen/  she  said,  '  I  attended  Mr  Hume  on  his 
deathbed,  but  I  can  assure  you,  I  hope  never  again  to  attend  the 
deathbed  of  a  philosopher.'  They  then  cross-examined  her  as 
to  her  meaning,  and  she  told  them,  that  when  his  friends  were 
with  him,  Mr  Hume  was  cheerful,  even  to  frivolity,  but  that 
when  alone  he  was  often  overwhelmed  with  unutterable  gloom, 
and  had  in  his  hours  of  depression  declared  that  he  had  been 
in  search  of  light  all  his  life,  but  was  now  in  greater  darkness 
than  ever."  This  is  Mr  Haldane's  statement,  as  taken  from 
Mr  Abercromby.*  We  confess  we  should  like  to  know  more  of 
this  woman  in  black,  and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  cross- 
questioning.  The  question  is  left  in  that  region  of  doubt  where 
Hume  himself  left  all  religion.  He  died  on  Monday,  August 
26.  1776,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  next  number  we  mean  to  give  an  account  of  the  "  Scepti- 
cism of  Hume,"  to  which  a  new  interest  is  given  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Examination  of  Hamilton, 
just  published,  has  brought  us  back  very  nearly  to  Humism. 
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REUNION  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  SCHOOIi  PRESBYTERIANS, 

THEEE  is  an  organisation,  having  its  seat  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  "  to  secure  a  greater  unity  of  faith  and  feel- 
ing and  of  corresponding  action  among  evangelical  Chris- 
tians." It  hopes  to  effect  "a  Federal  Union'''  of  the  several 
evangelical  denominations,  "  under  one  general  church 
government,  by  the  very  constitution  of  which  unity  may  be 
secured,  and  the  rights  of  individual  denominations,  how- 
ever obscure,  may  be  protected."  The  president  of  this 
organization  is  the  Hon.  Alex.  W.  Bradford.  There  are 
twenty-one  vice-presidents  already  chosen,  among  whom  we 

*  Memoirs  of  R.  and  J.  A.  Haldane,  Chap.  xxv. 

f  Having  extracted  in  our  last  numter  an  article  on  Union  from  the  Princeton 
Review,  advocating  the  confederation  of  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  in 
America,  we  cannot  well  avoid  giving  our  readers  the  benefit  of  perusing  the 
following  article,  evidently  from  the  practised  and  able  pen  of  the  editor,  Dr 
Hodge,  on  a  subject  so  interesting  at  the  present  moment. — Ed.  B.  and  F.  E.  R. 
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notice  such  familiar  and  honoured  names  as  Hon.  Daniel 
Lord,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  Shepherd  Knapp,  H.  E.  Pierrepont, 
the  late  William  Curtis  Noyes,  Hiram  Ketchum,  &c.  There 
are  two  secretaries,  J.  M.  Buckingham  and  Eev.  Henry 
Kimball.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  the 
Eev.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.  A  public  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  this  movement  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  2d 
and  3d  of  March.  Similar  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  April 
at  Philadelphia ;  in  June  at  Boston,  and  later  in  the  season, 
in  the  west.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  movement  is 
inaugurated  under  very  high  auspices,  and  is  to  be  carried 
on  with  energy.  The  promotion  of  Christian  fellowship  and 
co-operation  among  all  true  believers,  is  an  object  which 
commends  itself  to  the  conscience  and  heart  of  every  Chris- 
tian. The  plan  most  prominent  apparently  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  formed  this  organization,  is  to  attempt  a 
Federal  Union  of  all  Evangelical  denominations.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  plan  often  broached  by  philanthropic  states- 
men of  a  Federation  of  Nations.  Each  of  the  confederates 
was  to  retain  its  own  nationality,  institutions,  and  supreme 
authority  within  its  own  limits,  but  all  to  be  subject  to  a 
common  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  conflicting 
interests,  or  which  concerned  all  the  members  of  the  federa- 
tion. By  this  means  it  was  hoped  wars  might  be  prevented, 
the  necessity  for  the  enormous  expenses  and  other  evils  of 
standing  armies  be  obviated,  and  all  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  be  advanced.  This,  too,  was  a  grand  idea ; 
benevolent,  beneficent,  and  Christian;  the  substitution  of 
reason  for  the  sword,  the  decisions  of  a  civil  tribunal  for 
that  of  the  battle-field.  The  only  objection  to  it  was  imprac- 
ticability. It  supposed  nations  and  their  rulers  to  be  more 
reasonable  and  better  than  they  really  are.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  same  fatal  objection  may  not  be  found  to  bear 
against  the  plan  above  mentioned  for  a  federation  of  Chris- 
tian churches. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  journal,  we  published  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  a  respected  contributor,  advocating 
the  confederation  of  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  in  this 
country,  of  which  there  are  at  least  eight  or  ten  distinct 
organizations.  That  article  presented  in  a  clear  light  the 
serious  evils  which  flow  from  this  multiplicity  of  Presbyterian 
bodies.  Not  only  the  evils  of  sectarian  jealousy  and  rivalry, 
but  the  enormous  waste  which  it  incurs  of  men,  labour,  and 
money.  It  did  not  propose  an  amalgamation  of  all  these 
independent  organizations,  but  suggested  that  while  each 
should  retain  its  own  separate  being,  its  order,  discipline, 
and  usages,  the  possession  and  control  of  its  own  property 
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and  institutions,  all  should  be  subject  to  one  general  synod, 
for  the  decision  of  matters  of  dispute,  and  the  conduct  of 
missionary  and  other  benevolent  operations,  in  which  all 
Calvinistic  Presbyterians  can,  without  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, combine.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious, 
in  the  promotion  of  efficiency,  in  the  consolidation  of  efforts, 
in  the  economy  of  men  and  means,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
.unseemly  rivalry  and  interference.  But  we  must  take  men 
and  churches  as  they  are.  Those  who  are  liberal,  and,  shall 
we  say,  enlightened  enough,  thus  to  co-operate,  may  be  per- 
suaded into  such  an  union.  But  if  some  Presbyterians  be- 
lieve that  it  is  sinful  to  sing  Watt's  hymns,  and  that  they 
would  be  false  to  their  "  testimony"  and  principles  even  to 
commune  with  those  who  use  such  hymns  in  the  worship  of 
God,  what  can  be  done  ?  We  cannot  force  them  to  think 
otherwise,  and  while  they  retain  their  peculiar  views  they 
are  doomed  to  isolation. 

In  the  Assembly  of  1863,  a  memorial  was  presented  in 
favour  of  the  reunion  of  the  old  and  new  school  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  a  respectful  answer  was 
returned  by  the  Assembly,  declaring  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  take  at  that  time  any  decided  action  on  the  subject ;  and 
referring  to  the  fraternal  correspondence  between  the  two 
bodies  then  already  inaugurated  as  the  initiative  to  a  better 
understanding,  which  might  serve  "to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  union  that  shall  be  harmonious  and  permanently  promo- 
tive of  the  interests  of  truth  and  vital  godliness."  As  con- 
dition and  preparation  for  such  union,  the  Assembly  urge 
the  careful  instruction  of  the  young  in  "the  distinctive 
principles  of  Christian  doctrine  and  church  polity  as  held  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church."  In  1864,  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  one  Assembly  in  Dayton,  and  the  other  at  Newark, 
by  overtures  from  the  presbyteries.  The  New  School  Assem- 
bly adopted  a  paper  breathing  a  very  fraternal  spirit,  and 
expressing  very  sound  principles,  which  was  transmitted  to 
our  General  Assembly,  and  responded  to  in  a  kind  and  re- 
spectful manner.  While  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
results  of  the  plan  of  correspondence  now  in  successful 
operation,  our  Assembly  declare  that  it  was  not  expedient 
at  present  "to  propose  any  additional  measures  towards  the 
consummation  of  the  object  contemplated  by  the  presbyteries 
whose  action  has  been  submitted  to  their  consideration ; " 
and  they  express  their  "  concurrence  with  the  suggestions 
and  counsels  of  the  Assembly  of  1863,"  in  the  resolution 
relating  to  instruction  in  the  distinctive  principles  of  Pres- 
byterian doctrine  and  polity,  which  suggestions  they  re- 
commend  "to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  the  parties 
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concerned,"  Certain  friends  of  reunion,  apparently  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  called  a 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Newark,  at  which  earnest  addresses 
were  made,  and  measures  adopted  to  promote  the  object  con- 
templated. Since  then  an  association  or  organisation  has 
been  formed  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  guidance  of  prominent 
and  influential  men  belonging  to  both  branches  of  the 
church,  and  a  monthly  periodical  instituted  to,  ad\'ocate  the 
reunion  of  the  two  churches. 

The  facts  above  stated  afford  very  clear  evidence  of  a  wide- 
spread movement  in  the  public  mind,  not  confined  to  Pres- 
byterians, but  embracing  other  denominations,  in  favour  of 
a  closer  union  among  evangelical  Christians.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is,  in  great  measure,  a  healthy  movement. 
The  object  aimed  at  is  undoubtedly  right  and  very  important, 
and  the  motives  which  impel  to  efforts  for  its  attainment, 
may  well  be  assumed  to  be,  in  the  general,  holy  motives. 
As  the  union  of  Christians  is  an  obvious  duty,  it  should  be 
carried  out  as  far  and  as  completely  as  fidelity  to  the  truth 
and  righteousness  will  admit.  When  the  diversity  between 
denominational  churches  is  clear  and  avowed,  nothing  more 
than  a  federal  union,  which  shall  leave  each  in  the  possession 
and  avowal  of  its  peculiar  faith  and  order,  is  possible.  But 
where,  as  among  Presbyterians,  there  is  the  profession  of 
the  same  faith  and  polity,  the  desire  is  natural  to  strive  for 
complete  amalgamation.  This  is  especially  the  case  as  to 
the  two  branches  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  separation  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  This 
we  understand  to  be  the  avowed  object  of  the  advocates  of 
the  reunion  of  the  two  bodies.  Whether  this  reunion  should 
be  accomplished  in  the  present  state  of  things,  is  a  question 
not  to  be  decided  upon  the  general  ground  that  Christian 
union,  internal  and  external,  is  commanded  in  the  word  of 
God ;  nor  on  the  ground  of  sentiment  or  feeling ;  nor  on 
considerations  of  expediency,  but  on  the  ground  of  principle. 
Believers  are  commanded  to  be  one  body  in  external  organi- 
sation as  well  as  in  heart,  but  other  things  also  are  com- 
manded which  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  anything  merely 
external  and  formal.     God  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice. 

All  Protestants  agree  that  the  church  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  is  one.  There  is  one  fold,  one  kingdom,  one  family, 
one  body.  They  all  agree  that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  this 
unity.  Believers  are  one  body  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  is,  in 
virtue  of  their  union  with  him.  The  bond  of  this  union 
between  Christ  and  his  people,  apart  from  the  eternal  federal 
union  constituted  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     By  one  Spirit  we  are  bap- 
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tized  into  or  constituted  one  body.  That  Spirit  working 
faith  in  us,  does  thereby  unite  us  to  Christ  in  our  effectual 
calling. 

It  follows  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  the 
principle  of  unity,  or  the  bond  which  unites  all  believers  to 
each  other,  and  all  to  Christ,  that  all  the  legitimate  mani- 
festations of  this  unity  must  be  referable  to  the  Spirit's 
presence.     That  is,  they  must  be  his  fruits,  produced  by  his 
influence  on  the  hearts  of  his  people.     As  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
a  teacher — as  he  dwells  in  believers  as  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  which,  as  the  apostle  says  (1  John  ii.  27),  teaches 
them  all  things,  so  that  they  need  not  that  any  man  teach 
them,   it  follows  that  all  true  Christians  agree  in  faith. 
They  have  one  faith,  as  they  have  one  Lord  and  one  bap- 
tism.    If  they  were  perfect,  that  is,  if  they  were  perfectly 
submitted  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  by  his  word  and  by 
his  inward  influence,  this  agreement  in  matters  of  faith 
would  be  perfect.     But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  as  imperfec- 
tion attaches  to  everything  human  in  this  life,  the  unity  of 
faith  among  believers  is  also  imperfect.     Nevertheless  it  is 
real.     It  is  far  greater  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
tentions of  theologians,  and  it  includes  everything  essential 
to  Christianity.     That  there  is  one  God ;  that  the  Godhead 
subsists  in  three  persons,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature,  was  born 
of  a  woman,  and  suffered  and  died  for  our  salvation ;  that 
he  is  the  only  Saviour  of  men ;  that  it  is  through  his  merit 
and  grace  men  are  delivered  from  the  condemnation  and 
power  of  sin ;  that  all  men  being  sinners,  need  this  salvation ; 
that  it  is  only  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sinners 
are  made  partakers  of  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  that  those 
who  experience  this  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  are 
united  to  Christ,  and  they  only,  are  made  partakers  of  eter- 
nal life — ^these  are  doctrines  which  enter  into  the  faith  of  all 
Christian  churches,  and  of  all  true  believers.     As  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say  what  is  the  lowest  degree  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  so  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine,  with  pre- 
cision and  confidence,  what  degree  of  aberration  from  the 
common  faith  of  Christians  forfeits  the  communion  of  saints. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  those  who  deny  the   Son,  deny  the 
Father  also,  and  that  if  any  man  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  he  is  born  of  God. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  m  not  only  a  teacher,  but  a  sanctifier. 
AH  those  in  whom  he  dwells  are  more  or  less  renewed  after 
the  image  of  God,  and  consequently  they  all  agree  in  their 
religious  experience.  The  Spirit  convinces  all  of  sin,  i.  e.  of 
guilt,  moral  pollution,  and  helplessness.     He  reveals  to  all 
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the  righteousness  of  Christ,  i.  e.  the  righteousness  of  his 
claims  to  be  received,  loved,  worshipped,  and  obeyed,  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  excites  in  all 
in  whom  he  dwells  the  same  holy  affections  in  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  strength  and  constancy.  True  Christians, 
therefore,  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  one 
in  their  inward  spiritual  life,  in  its  principles  and  its  charac- 
teristic exercises.  The  prayers,  the  hymns,  the  confessions 
and  thanksgivings,  which  express  the  yearning  desires  and 
outgoings  of  soul  of  one,  suit  all  others.  This  is  a  bond  of 
fellowship  which  unites  in  mystic  union  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people  of  God,  and  makes  them  one  family  or  household. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  love,  and  love  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  his  presence.  The  command  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples,  so  often  repeated  by  him  and  his  apostles,  is 
written  on  the  heart  by  the  Spirit,  and  becomes  a  controlling 
law  in  all  his  people.  This  is  not  mere  benevolence,  nor 
philanthropy,  nor  friendship,  nor  any  form  of  natural  affec- 
tion. It  is  a  love  of  the  brethren,  because  they  are  brethren. 
It  is  a  love  founded  on  their  character  and  on  their  relation 
to  Christ.  It  extends,  therefore,  to  all  Christians,  without 
distinction  of  nation,  or  culture,  or  ecclesiastical  association. 
It  leads  not  only  to  acts  of  kindness,  but  to  religious  fellow- 
ship. It  expresses  itself  in  the  open  and  cordial  recognition 
of  every  Christian  as  a  Christian,  and  treating  him  accord- 
ingly. We  confess  Christ  when  we  confess  his  followers  to 
be  our  brethren ;  and  it  is  one  form  of  denying  Christ  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge  his  disciples  as  such.  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  them,  ye  did  it  unto  me,"  are  very  compre- 
hensive, as  well  as  very  solemn  words. 

It  is  thus  that  all  believers,  as  individuals,  are  one  spi- 
ritual body.  But  the  union  of  believers  extends  much  further 
than  this.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God  is  an  organising  principle. 
As  men,  in  virtue  of  their  natural  constitution,  form  them- 
selves into  families,  tribes,  and  nations,  united  not  only  by 
jcommunity  of  nature  and  of  interests,  but  by  external  organic 
laws  and  institutions,  so  believers  in  Christ,  in  virtue  of 
their  spiritual  nature,  or  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  principal  of  spiritual  life,  form  themselves  into 
societies  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of  their  spiritual 
nature. 

This  leads — 1.  To  their  uniting  for  the  purposes  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  ordinances. 
2.  To  the  institution  of  church  government,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  injunctions  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of 
mutual  watch  and  care,  or  for  the  exercise  of  discipline.     It 
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arises  out  of  the  nature  of  Christianity;  in  other  words,  it 
arises  out  of  the  state  of  mind  produced  in  helievers  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  that  they  should,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  written  word,  adopt  means  of  deciding  on  the 
admission  of  members  to  the  church,  and  upon  the  exclusion 
of  the  unworthy,  as  well  as  for  the  selection  or  appointment 
of  the  officers  necessary  for  their  edification.  Thus  indi- 
vidual or  separate  congregations  are  formed.  The  natural 
principle  of  association  of  such  individual  churches  is  proxi- 
mity. Those  believers  who  reside  sufficiently  near  each  to 
make  it  possible  or  convenient  for  them  to  meet  from  Sab- 
bath to  Sabbath,  would  naturally  unite  for  the  purposes 
above  indicated. 

3.  The  unity  of  the  church,  however,  continues.  These 
separate  congregations  constitute  one  church.  First,  Be- 
cause they  have  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  Lord.  Secondly, 
Because  they  are  associated  on  the  same  terms  ;  so  that  a 
member  admitted  to  one,  becomes  a  member  of  the  church 
universal ;  and  a  member  excluded  from  one  congregation, 
is  thereby  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  all.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  an  anomaly,  if  the  man  whom  Paul  required  the 
Corinthians  to  excommunicate,  could,  by  removing  to  Phi- 
lippi,  be  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  saints.  Thirdly, 
Because  every  single  congregation  is  subject  to  the  body  of 
other  churches.  Believers  are  required  by  the  word,  and 
impelled  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  subject  to 
their  brethren  in  the  Lord.  The  ground  of  this  subjection 
is  not  the  fact  that  they  are  neighbours,  and  therefore  is  not 
confined  to  those  with  whom  they  are  united  in  daily  or 
weekly  acts  of  worship.  Nor  does  it  rest  on  any  contract  or 
mutual  covenant,  so  as  to  be  limited  to  those  to  whom  we 
may  agree  to  obey.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
brethren  ;  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  them,  and  there- 
fore extends  to  all  the  brethren.  The  doctrine  that  a  church 
is  formed  by  mutual  covenant,  and  that  its  authority  is 
limited  to  those  who  agree  together  for  mutual  watch  and 
care,  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  Christianity  and 
the  word  of  God,  as  that  parental  authority  is  founded  on  a 
covenant  between  the  parent  and  the  children.  Children 
are  required  to  obey  their  parents,  because  they  are  parents, 
and  not  because  they  have  covenanted  to  obey  them.  In 
like  manner  we  are  required  to  obey  our  brethren,  because 
they  are  brethren;  just  as  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  wise  and 
good,  because  they  are  what  they  are  ;  or  as  we  are  bound 
to  obey  reason  and  conscience,  because  they  are  reason  and 
conscience ;  or  God,  because  he  is  God.  Mutual  covenants 
as  the  ground  and  limitation  of  church  authority,  and  the 
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"social  compact"  as  the  ground  of  civil  government,  are 
alike  anti- scriptural.  The  church,  therefore,  remains  one 
body,  not  only  spiritually,  but  outwardly.  Each  individual 
congregation  is  a  member  of  an  organic  whole,  as  the  several 
members  of  the  human  body  are  united,  not  only  by  the 
inward  principle  of  life  common  to  them  all,  but  in  external 
relation  and  mutual  dependence.  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the 
ear,  nor  the  hand  to  the  foot,  "  Thou  art  not  of  the  body." 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  church  in 
any  one  town  or  city  would  be  subject  to  those  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  those  again  to  the  churches  in  a  larger 
circle,  and  these  to  the  church  universal.  Thus,  by  an  in- 
ward law,  provincial  and  national  churches,  or  ecclesiastical 
organisations,  would  be  formed,  all  inwardly  and  outwardly 
connected,  and  all  subject  to  the  church  as  a  whole.  The 
representative  principle  which  pervades  the  Bible,  and  which 
has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  is  also  founded  in 
the  nature  of  the  church,  and  is  necessarily  involved  in  her 
organisation.  As  it  is  physically  impossible  that  all  the 
people  should  assemble  for  the  administration  of  government 
and  discipline,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  power  of 
the  church  should  be  exercised  through  its  properly  appointed 
representatives,  so  that  this  organic  outward  union  of  the 
church,  as  the  expression  of  its  inward  spiritual  unity,  be- 
comes feasible,  and  has  to  a  large  extent  been  actual. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  such  is  the  normal  or  ideal 
state  of  the  church.  This  is  the  form  which  it  would  in 
fact  have  assumed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  disturbing  in- 
fluences. A  tree  planted  under  favourable  circumstances  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  with  free  scope  on  every  side,  assumes 
its  normal  shape  and  proportions,  and  stands  forth  the 
realisation  of  its  idea.  But  if  the  soil  or  climate  be  uncon- 
genial, or  if  the  tree  be  hedged  in,  it  grows  indeed,  but  in  a 
distorted  shape,  and  with  cramped  and  crooked  limbs.  This 
has  been  the  actual  history  of  the  church.  The  full  and 
free  development  of  its  inward  life  has  been  so  hindered  by 
the  imperfection  of  that  life  itself,  and  by  adverse  external 
influences,  that  instead  of  filling  the  earth  with  its  branches, 
or  standing  one  and  symmetrical,  as  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or 
an  oak  of  Bashan,  it  is  rent  and  divided,  and  her  members 
twisted  out  of  their  natural  shape  and  proportions. 

These  adverse  influences,  although  partly  external  (geo- 
graphical and  political),  have  been  principally  from  within. 
As  external  union  is  the  product  and  expression  of  spiritual 
unity ;  if  the  latter  be  defective,  the  former  must  be  imperfect. 
Christians  have  not  been  so  united  in  their  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  order  as  to  render  it  possible  for  them  all  to  be 
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joined  in  one  organized  external  body.  Eomanists  (especially 
of  the  genuine  ultramontane  school)  assume  that  Christ  con- 
stituted his  church  in  the  form  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  and 
appointed  th«  bishop  of  Rome  its  head,  and  invested  him  with 
absolute  power  to  decide  all  questions  of  doctrine  and  morals, 
and  with  universal  authority  to  exercise  discipline  ;  making 
him,  in  short,  his  vicar,  with  plenary  power  upon  earth  ;  and 
that  the  church  can  exist  under  no  other  form,  so  that  to 
deny  the  authority  of  the  pope  is  to  secede  from  the  church. 
As  no  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
enjoy  its  privileges,  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Czar,  so  no  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  Romish 
Church  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
This  theory  of  the  nature  and  organisation  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  condition  of  membership  therein,  of  necessity 
separates  those  who  adopt  it  from  all  other  Christians.  If 
they  are  right,  all  who  protest  and  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  their  sovereign  lord,  are  schismatics. 
If  they  are  wrong,  then  the  crime  of  schism  rests  on  them. 
In  either  case,  however,  the  church  is  divided. 

Prelatists,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
apostleship,  and  assume  that  bishops  are  the  official  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  and  ought  to  be  accepted  and  obeyed 
as  such.  The  class  of  those  who  adopt  this  theory  teach 
that  the  being  of  the  church  depends  on  this  principle.  As 
in  the  early  church  those  only  were  recognised  as  members 
who  received  the  doctrines,  and  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  the  apostles,  so  now  those  only  are  in  the  church  who 
yield  like  subjection  to  the  prelates  having  apostolic  succes- 
sion. Another  class,  while  they  do  not  go  to  this  extreme, 
still  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  adopt  and 
submit  to  the  episcopal  organisation  of  the  church,  and  to 
render  canonical  obedience  to  its  prelates. 

Presbyterians  are  fully  persuaded,  from  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  office  of  the  apostles  was  tem- 
porary; that  they  have  no  official  successors,  and  that 
presbyters  are  the  highest  permanent  officers  of  the  church, 
according  to  its  original  design  and  institution.  They  there- 
fore cannot  conscientiously  submit  to  the  claims  either  of 
papal  or  prelatical  authority,  and  are  necessitated  to  organise 
an  external  church  for  themselves ;  or  rather,  as  they  believe, 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  original  and  divinely  ap- 
pointed mode  of  organisation. 

Independents  believe  that  a  church  is  a  company  of  believers 
united  by  mutual  covenant  for  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worship  and  discipline,  and  is  complete  in  itself,  subject  to 
no  ecclesiastical  authority  but  that  of  its  own  members. 
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Holding  these  views  they  cannot  submit  to  pope,  prelates, 
or  presbyteries.  Thus  we  have  the  external  church  of  neces- 
sity divided  into  three  independent,  antagonistic  bodies. 
The  evil,  however,  has  not  stopped  here. 

Baptists  assume  that  immersion  is  essential  to  baptism  ; 
that  baptism  is  necessary  to  membership  in  the  visible 
church;  and  that  adult  believers  are  the  only  proper  subjects 
of  that  Christian  ordinance.  Hence  they  cannot  recognise 
any  persons  as  members  of  the  church  who  were  either  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  or  to  whom  the  rite  was  administered  other- 
wise than  by  immersion.  They  are  thus  separated  (at  least 
externally)  from  the  great  body  of  Christians.  Less  diver- 
sities of  opinion  than  any  of  the  above  have  led  to  the 
multiplication  of  sects.  Some  Presbyterians,  believing  that 
the  civil  magistrate  is  clothed  with  the  power  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  church,  will  not  recognise  the  authority  of 
any  magistrate  who  has  not  bound  himself  by  covenant  to 
exercise  his  power  to  sustain  the  church  according  to  their 
views  of  gospel  doctrine  and  order.  These  Covenanters, 
therefore,  separate  from  other  Presbyterians  who  do  not 
agree  with  them  in  this  fundamental  principle.  Otherwise 
they  would  be  unfaithful,  as  they  believe,  to  the  testimony 
for  the  truth  which  they  are  bound  to  bear. 

Others  again  believe  that  the  Book  of  Psalms  was  divinely 
appointed  to  be  used  in  public  worship,  and  that  the  use  of 
hymns  written  by  uninspired  men  in  the  service  of  God  is  a 
violation  of  his  commands.  With  such  a  belief  they  cannot 
unite  in  worship  or  communion  with  those  who  differ  from 
them  in  this  matter.  Thus  the  evil  has  gone  on  increasing 
until  the  church  is  split  into  sects  and  independent  com- 
munions almost  without  number.  Nevertheless,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  divisions  is  the  less  of  two  evils.  When  men 
differ,  it  is  better  to  avow  their  diversity  of  opinion  or  faith, 
than  to  pretend  to  agree,  or  to  force  discordant  elements  in 
a  formal  uncongenial  union. 

It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  church,  that  diversity  as 
to  forms  of  church  government,  or  matters  connected  with 
worship  and  discipline,  more  than  differences  about  doctrine, 
has  been  the  cause  of  existing  divisions  of  the  church.  Many 
Eomanists,  Episcopalians,  and  all  Presbyterians  (with  few 
exceptions)  have  been,  and  are,  Augustinian  in  doctrine.  In 
the  Eomish  Church,  during  all  the  middle  ages,  Augustinians, 
Pelagians,  and  Semi-Pelagians  were  included  in  her  com- 
munion. The  same  diversity  notoriously  exists  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  this  country 
at  the  present  day.  These  churches  are  one,  not  in  doc- 
trine, but  in  virtue  of  their  external  organisation,  and  sub- 
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jection  to  one  and  the  same  governing  body.  In  the  Romish 
Church  the  principle  or  centre  of  union  is  the  pope ;  in  the 
Church  of  England  the  king  in  council ;  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  the  General  Con- 
vention. The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  subject  to  the 
same  General  Assembly,  constitute  one  church  ;  those  sub- 
ject to  another  Assembly  constitute  another.  And  so  it  is  in 
the  United  States.  Churches  therefore  may  agree  in  their 
standards  of  doctrine,  in  their  form  of  government,  and 
mode  of  worship,  and  yet  be  separate,  independent  bodies. 

The  existence  of  denominational  churches  being  unavoid- 
able in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  inward  spiritual  unity 
among  Christians,  it  becomes  important  to  determine  their 
relative  duties.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  their  duty  to  com- 
bine or  unite  in  one  body  (so  far  as  geographical  and  political 
considerations  will  permit),  wherever  and  whenever  the 
grounds  of  their  separation  are  inadequate  and  unscriptural. 
They  are  not  bound  to  unite  when  the  differences  between 
them  are  such  as  to  prevent  harmonious  action ;  but  where 
the  points  in  which  they  differ  are  either  such  as  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  determine,  or  which  are  of  minor  importance, 
it  is  obviously  wrong  that  all  the  evils  arising  from  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sects  should  for  the  sake  of  these  subordinate 
matters  be^continued.  It  is  clearly  impossible  that  Eomanists 
and  Protestants  should  be  united  in  the  same  ecclesiastical 
organisation.  It  is  no  less  impossible  that  anything  more 
than  a  federal  union,  such  as  may  exist  between  independent 
nations,  can  be  formed  between  Prelatists  and  Presbyterians, 
between  Baptists  and  Pgedobaptists,  between  Congregation- 
alists  and  any  other  denomination  recognising  the  authority 
of  church  courts.  The  principles  conscientiously  adopted 
by  these  different  bodies  are  not  only  different,  but  antago- 
nistic and  incompatible.  Those  who  hold  them  can  no  more 
form  one  church  than  despotism  and  democracy  can  be 
united  in  the  constitution  of  the  same  state.  If  by  divine 
right  all  authority  vests  in  the  king,  it  cannot  vest  in  the 
people.  The  advocates  of  these  opposite  theories  therefore 
cannot  unite  in  one  form  of  government.  It  is  no  less  obvious 
that  if  ecclesiastical  power  vests  in  one  man — the  bishop — it 
cannot  vest  in  a  presbytery.  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians therefore  cannot  unite.  The  latter  deny  the  right  of 
the  bishop  to  the  prerogatives  which  he  claims  ;  and  the 
former  deny  the  authority  of  the  presbytery  which  it  assumes. 
The  same  thing  is  equally  plain  of  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists.  The  former  regard  themselves  as  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  sessions  and  presbyteries ;  the  latter  refuse 
to  recognise  the  right  of  church  courts  to  exercise  discipline 
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or  government.  So  long,  therefore,  as  such  differences  exist 
among  Christians,  it  is  plain  that  Eomanists,  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists,  must  form  separate 
and  independent  bodies. 

Differences  as  to  doctrine  do  not  form  such  insuperable 
barriers  to  church  union  as  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  creed  of  a  church  may  be 
so  general,  embracing  only  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  such  as  can  be  professed  with  a  good  conscience  by 
all  true  Christians,  and  thus  ministers  and  members  "who 
differ  widely  within  those  limits  may  unite  in  one  ecclesias- 
tical organisation.  It  is  notorious  that  great  differences  of 
doctrine  prevail  in  all  large  churches,  as  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  this  country 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps, 
among  Presbyterians.  Much  as  to  this  point  depends  on 
the  standards  of  the  church.  Those  standards  may  be  so 
strict  and  so  extended  as  to  exclude  all  but  Calvinists,  or  all 
but  Arminians,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Wesleyans.  It  is  a 
question  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  how  minute  a  confession 
of  faith  for  an  extended  organisation  should  be  made.  It 
may  be  too  concise  and  latitudinarian,  or  it  may  be  too 
minute  and  extended,  requiring  a  degree  of  unanimity 
greater  than  is  necessary,  and  greater  than  is  attainable. 
Fidelity  and  harmony,  however,  both  demand  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  standards,  whatever  they  may  be,  should 
be  sincerely  adopted  and  enforced  so  far  as  everything 
essential  to  their  integrity  is  concerned. 

But  secondly,  when  union  between  different  denomina- 
tions is  impracticable  or  undesirable,  they  have  very  im- 
portant duties  resting  upon  them  in  relation  to  each  other. 
1.  The  first  and  most  comprehensive  of  these  duties  is  mutual 
recognition.  By  this  is  meant  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
members  as  Christian  brethren,  and  of  the  denominations 
or  bodies  themselves  as  Christian  churches.  It  is  a  great 
offence  against  Christian  charity,  and  a  direct  violation  of 
the  command  of  Christ,  to  refuse  to  receive  as  our  brethren 
those  whom  Christ  receives  as  his  disciples.  It  will  not 
avail  as  an  excuse  for  such  reputation  of  brotherhood,  to  say 
that  others  do  not  walk  with  us ;  that  they  do  not  adopt  the 
same  form  of  government,  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
bishops  or  church  courts ;  or  that  they  do  not  unite  with  us 
in  the  same  testimony  as  to  non-essential  matters  ;  or  do  not 
agree  with  us  in  tho  same  mode  of  worship.  We  might  as 
well  refuse  to  recognise  a  man  as  a  fellow-creature  because 
he  was  a  monarchist  and  not  a  republican,  a  European  and 
not  an  American,  or  an  African  and  not  a  Caucasian,    This 
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is  no  small  matter.  Those  who  refuse  to  recognise  Chris- 
tians as  Christians,  sin  against  Christ  and  commit  an 
offence  which  is  severely  denounced  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  churches.  To  refuse  to  recog- 
nise as  a  church  of  Christ  any  body  of  associated  believers, 
united  for  the  purposes  of  worship  and  discipline,  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  ground  that  some  particular  form  of 
organisation  has  by  divine  authority  been  made  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  church.  And  if  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  church,  it  must  be  essential  to  the  existence  of 
piety  and  to  the  presence  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Ubi  Spiritus  Sanctus  ibi  Eccelesia  is  a  principle  founded  upon 
the  Scriptures,  and  held  sacred  by  evangelical  Christians  in 
all  ages.  It  was  the  legend  on  the  banner  which  they  raised 
in  all  their  conflicts  with  papists  and  high  churchmen  from 
the  beginning.  A  body  of  Christians,  therefore,  professing 
the  true  faith,  and  united  for  the  purpose  of  worship  and 
discipline,  no  matter  how  externally  organised,  is  a  church 
which  other  Christians  are  bound  to  recognise  as  such,  un- 
less it  can  be  proved  that  a  particular  mode  of  organisation 
is  in  fact,  and  by  divine  command,  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  church. 

2.  It  is  included  in  the  acknowledgment  that  a  body  of 
Christians  is  a  church  of  Christ,  that  we  should  commune 
with  its  members  in  public  worship  and  in  the  sacraments, 
and  allow  them  to  commune  with  us.  This  follows  from  the 
spiritual  unity  of  the  church ;  from  its  having  the  same  faith 
and  the  same  Lord  and  God,  and  from  the  conditions  of 
church  membership  being  the  same  for  all  churches.  A 
member  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church  of  Antioch.  If  he  was  a  Christian 
in  one  place,  he  was  no  less  a  Christian  in  another,  and  the 
rights  of  a  Christian  belonged  to  him  wherever  he  went.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  principle,  although  true  in  itself,  is 
limited  in  its  practical  application.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  mode  of  conducting  public  worship,  or  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  which  hurts  the  consciences 
of  other  Christians,  and  prevents  this  freedom  of  communion 
in  church  ordinances.  If  a  church  requires  all  who  partake 
of  the  Lord's  supper  to  receive  the  elements  upon  their 
knees,  should  any  man  conscientiously  believe  that  this 
posture  implies  the  worship  of  the  consecrated  bread,  he 
cannot  join  in  the  service ;  or  if  a  church  is  so  unfaithful  as 
to  admit  to  its  fellowship  those  whom  the  law  of  Christ  re- 
quires should  be  excluded,  other  churches  are  not  bound  to 
receive  them  into  fellowship.  These  and  similar  limitations 
do  not  invalidate  the  principle.     It  remains  the  plain  duty 
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of  all  Christian  churches  to  recognise  each  other  as  churches, 
and  hold  intercourse  one  with  another  as  such.  And  it  is 
also  their  duty  to  make  nothing  essential  either  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  church  or  to  church  fellowship,  which  the 
word  of  God  does  not  declare  to  be  essential. 

3.  A  third  duty  resting  on  different  churches  or  denomi- 
nations, is  to  recognise  the  validity  of  each  other's  acts  of 
discipline.  If  the  church,  notwithstanding  its  division  into 
sects,  is  still  one ;  if  the  legitimate  terms  of  membership  are 
the  same  in  all ;  and  if  the  lawful  grounds  of  exclusion  are 
also  the  same,  then  it  follows  that  a  man  excluded  from  one 
church  should  be  excluded  from  all  other  churches.  The 
meaning  of  the  act  of  suspension  or  excommunication  is, 
that  the  subject  of  censure  is  unworthy  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. If  this  be  true  in  one  place,  it  is  true  in  every  place. 
Civil  tribunals  act  upon  this  principle.  Not  only  do  the 
courts  of  the  same  state  respect  the  decisions  of  co-ordinate 
courts ;  but  the  judicial  decisions  of  one  state  are  held  valid 
in  other  states,  until  just  reason  can  be  shewn  to  the  con- 
trary. The  rule  is  the  same  with  regard  to  acts  of  church 
discipline.  The  right  to  exercise  discipline  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged. The  propriety  and  justice  of  the  particular  acts  of 
discipline  are  to  be  presumed  and  acted  upon.  If  clear  evi- 
dence be  afforded  that  those  acts  were  unauthorised  by  the 
law  of  Christ,  or  manifestly  unjust,  other  churches,  in  con- 
sistency with  courtesy  and  Christian  fellowship,  may  dis- 
regard them.  If  a  Baptist  church  should  excommunicate  a 
member  because  he  had  his  children  baptized,  no  psedo- 
Baptist  church  could,  on  that  ground,  refuse  to  receive  him. 
Or  if  one  Presbyterian  church  should  subject  a  member  to 
discipline  because  he  joined  in  acts  of  worship  in  which 
hymns  written  by  uninspired  men  were  sung,  other  Presby- 
terians would  be  free  to  disregard  such  censures. 

4.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  cases  of  ordination.  If  we 
are  bound  to  recognise  a  given  body  as  a  Christian  church, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  has  a  right  to  all  the  privileges 
and  prerogatives  belonging  to  a  church.  Among  those 
necessary  prerogatives  is  the  right  to  perpetuate  and  extend 
itself,  and  to  appoint  men  to  all  scriptural  offices  necessary 
to  that  purpose.  The  ministry  is  a  divine  institution.  It 
is  appointed  for  the  edification  of  saints  and  for  the  ingather- 
ing of  those  who  are  without.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  a  church  should  have  ministers ;  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  she  should  have  the  right  to  ordain.  If  the 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  or  Congregationalists  are  to  be 
recognised  as  Christian  churches,  their  right  to  ordain 
ministers  cannot  be  legitimately  denied.    It  is  one  thing, 
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however,  to  admit  tiie  right  and  another  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exercised.  If  Presbyterians 
believe  that  the  presbytery  is  the  organ  by  which  the  church 
signifies  her  conviction  that  a  man  is  called  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  they  may  consistently  refuse  to  receive 
as  ministers  of  their  own  body  those  who  have  not  been 
presbyterially  ordained.  Or  if  one  presbytery  should  exer- 
cise its  admitted  right  of  ordination  in  contravention  either 
of  the  laws  of  Christ,  or  of  the  rules  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  other  presbyteries  would  not  be  bound  to  receive 
such  minister  as  a  member.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  ordained 
a  man  whom  the  Bishop  of  Chester  refused  to  allow  to 
officiate  in  his  diocese.  This  was  not  schismatical.  It  wa^ 
not  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  ordain  ; 
it  was  only  a  denial  that  he  had  properly  exercised  that 
right  in  a  given  case.  It  is  not  necessary  therefore  that 
one  denomination  should  concern  itself  how  other  denomi- 
national churches  exercise  the  right  of  appointing  men  to 
the  ministry,  provided  it  admits  that  they  possess  the  right 
of  appointment ;  and  recognise  those  thus  appointed  as 
ministers  of  Christ.  It  can  preserve  the  purity  of  its  own 
ministry  and  churches  without  incurring  the  charge  of  dis- 
courtesy or  schism.  Presbyterians  may  recognise  Methodist 
preachers  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  welcome  them  to 
their  pulpits,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  receive  them 
into  their  own  body,  or  make  them  pastors  of  their  own 
churches.  The  same  of  course  may  be  said  of  Methodists 
in  regard  to  Presbyterians. 

5.  Another  important  duty  which  rests  upon  denomina- 
tions recognising  each  other  as  Christian  churches,  is  that 
of  non-interference.  When  one  church  has  planted  itsolf  in 
a  field  which  it  is  abundantly  able  to  cultivate,  it  is  a  breach 
of  the  principles  of  unity  for  another  denomination  to  con- 
tend for  joint-occupation.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  one  of 
constant  occurrence.  It  often  happens  that  one  denomina- 
tion organises  a  church  in  a  village,  the  population  of  which 
is  barely  sufficient  for  one  church,  when  another  starts  a 
rival  church,  which  can  succeed  only  by  drawing  support 
from  the  other.  When  the  field  is  the  world,  and  so  much 
land  remains  unoccupied,  it  is  a  great  wrong  thus  to  em- 
barrass the  operations  of  our  fellow  Christians,  and  to  bur- 
den the  people  with  the  support  of  the  two,  three,  or  more 
churches,  where  one  would  do  more  good  than  many. 

6.  Finally,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  different  denomina- 
tions to  cultivate  peace.  They  should  avoid  all  the  causes 
of  alienation  and  ill-feeling,  and  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  promote  Christian  love  and  fellowship.     It  is  their  duty, 
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indeed,  to  maintain  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and 
endeavour  to  promote  unity  of  faith  ;  but  they  are  bound  to 
abstain  from  mere  rivalry  and  sectarian  conflicts. 

How  do  these  obvious  principles  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians  in  this  country  ?  They 
now  constitute  two  distinct  organisations.  They  are  as 
much  separate  and  independent  bodies  as  the  United  Pres- 
bjrterians,  or  the  Presbyterians  in  Canada  or  Scotland,  are 
independent  of  each  other  and  of  us.  What  is  the  present 
duty  of  these  two  large,  important,  and  influential  bodies  in 
relation  to  each  other  ?  It  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  recognise  each  other  as  Christian  churches,  to  wor- 
ship and  commune  one  with  the  other;  to  respect  each 
other's  acts  of  discipline ;  and  recognise  the  right  of  each  to 
all  church  privileges  and  prerogatives.  They  are  under 
special  obligation  also  to  cultivate  peace  and  kind  feeling ; 
to  abstain  from  mutual  criminations  and  abuse ;  and  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  allay  what  may  yet  remain  of  enmity 
arising  from  past  contentions.  It  is  also  specially  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  avoid  interfering  one  with  the  other.  In 
this  point  both  parties  have  hitherto  grievously  erred.  A 
handful  of  the  adherents  of  the  one  body  has  been  organised 
into  a  rival  church,  when  the  success  of  the  one  must  be  the 
destruction  of  the  other.  As  to  all  these  matters  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  But  is  it  the  present  duty  of 
these  bodies  to  unite  and  become  one  church,  as  they  were 
before  the  division?  This  is  a  very  grave  question,  involv- 
ing principles  and  interests  of  vital  importance.  It  is  ob- 
vious enough  that  this  union  ought  to  take  place  if  it  can  be 
efl'ected  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  if  it  can  be 
made  real  and  harmonious.  Every  one  is  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  great  evils  arise  from  division ;  and  great  good 
might  be  expected  from  a  righteous  and  cordial  union  of 
these  important  organizations.  The  only  question  is,  Can 
such  a  union  be  now  reasonably  expected  ?  This  leads  to 
the  further  questions.  What  were  the  grounds  of  separation  ? 
and  do,  or  do  not,  those  grounds  still  continue  ? 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  in  order  to  determine  the 
question  of  duty  in  this  matter,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
church  was  not  divided  by  the  action  of  the  majority  (the 
Old  School),  but  by  the  voluntary  secession  of  the  minority 
or  New  School.  This  is  a  simple  historical  fact,  abundantly 
proved  by  official  records.  In  1837  the  Assembly  passed 
certain  acts,  dissolving  the  third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  directing  its  members  and  churches  to  attach  themselves 
to  neighbouring  presbyteries.  It  also  declared  that  the 
Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  being  largely  composed  of 
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Congregational  churches,  should  no  longer  be  considered  a 
constituent  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  similar  re- 
solution was  afterwards  adopted  in  reference  to  the  Synods  of 
Genesee,  Utica,  and  Geneva.  The  Assembly  declare  "that 
it  has  no  intention  by  these  resolutions  to  affect  in  any  way 
the  standing  of  any  member  of  either  of  said  synods ;  nor 
to  disturb  the  pastoral  relation  in  any  church,  nor  to  inter- 
fere with  the  duties  or  relations  of  private  Christians  in 
their  respective  congregations."  It  also  directed  that  all 
churches  presbyterially  organised  within  the  bounds  of  those 
synods  should  apply  for  admission  to  any  presbytery  con- 
veniently located  in  connection  with  our  body ;  and  that  if 
any  presbyteries  within  the  same  bounds  were  "  strictly 
Presbj'terian  in  doctrine  and  order,"  they  should  apply  for 
recognition  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  The  fact  is,  that 
under  what  is  called  the  Plan  of  Union,  many  churches, 
numerous  presbyteries,  and  even  whole  synods,  had  come  to 
be  composed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  Congregation- 
alists.  The  Presbytery  of  Lorain,  for  example,  was  reported 
to  the  Assembly  as  having  within  its  bounds  only  one  Pres- 
byterian church,  all  the  rest  being  Congregational.  The 
Presbytery  of  Trumbull  had  twelve  ministers  and  only  one 
Presbyterian  church.  The  Synod  of  Western  Eeserve  in- 
cluded one  hundred  and  eighteen  ministers,  and  had  only 
between  twenty  and  thirty  Presbyterian  churches  within  its 
bounds.  It  was  because  these  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  not 
organised  according  to  the  constitution  that  the  Assembly 
declared  that  they  could  no  longer  be  recognised  as  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  while  it  made  full 
provision  for  the  continuance  of  the  union  of  all  the  Presby- 
terian elements  included  within  them,  with  the  rest  of  the 
churches. 

As  these  events  happened  nearly  a  generation  ago,  it  is 
probable  that  a  large  portion  of  our  present  ministers  and 
members  know  little  about  them.  Many  of  them  perhaps 
never  heard  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  have  no  idea  what  it 
was.  Yet  a  knowledge  of  these  events,  and  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  controversy  which  led  to  the  division  of  the 
church  in  1838,  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  question  of  reunion,  which  is  now  ex- 
citing so  much  attention.  We  must  be  permitted,  there- 
fore, briefly  to  state  what  the  facts  and  principles  involved 
in  that  catastrophe  were. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
entered  into  an  agreement,  called  the  Plan  of  Union,  in  re- 
lation to  "  a  form  of  government  for  the  churches  in  the  new 
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settlements."  This  plan  provided,  1.  That  a  Presbyterian 
might  be  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  a  Con- 
gregationalist  the  pastor  of  a  Presbj^erian  church.  2.  That 
"  if  in  the  new  settlements  any  church  of  the  Congregational 
order  shall  settle  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  that 
church  may,  if  they  choose,  still  conduct  their  discipline 
according  to  Congregational  principles."  "  But  if  any  diffi- 
culty shall  exist  between  the  minister  and  the  qhurch,  or  any 
member  of  it,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  presbytery  to  which 
the  minister  shall  belong,  provided  both  parties  agree  to  it  ; 
if  not,  to  a  council,  consisting  of  any  equal  number  of  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalists,  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties."  3.  So  if  a  Presbyterian  church  call  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  as  pastor,  the  discipline  may  continue  Presbyterian, 
except  when  the  difficulty  is  with  the  pastor,  and  then  the 
matter  was  to  be  referred  to  a  mutual  council.  4.  If  a 
church  consists  partly  of  Congregationalists  and  partly  of 
Presbyterians,  they  were  to  choose  a  standing  committee 
from  the  communicants  to  administer  discipline.  If  a  Pres- 
byterian member  be  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the 
said  committee,  he  might  appeal  to  the  presbytery ;  if  a 
Congregationalist,  he  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  body  of 
the  male  communicants  of  the  church.  5.  The  Plan  further 
provided,  that  the  standing  committee  of  any  church  might 
depute  one  of  their  number  to  attend  presbytery,  who  should 
have  the  same  right  to  sit  and  act  in  the  presbytery  as  a 
ruling  elder. 

It  is  clear  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  this  Plan  was  de- 
sirable and  excellent ;  that  the  motives  of  its  authors  were 
pure  and  good ;  that  its  provisions  were  wise  and  just ;  and 
that  its  operation,  within  the  sphere  originally  intended,  was 
likely  to  be  salutary,  so  long  as  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  were  cordially  agreed  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
and  free  from  a  sectarian  spirit.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  less  clear  that  the  contracting  parties  were  utterly 
incompetent  to  give  any  authority  or  force  to  such  an 
arrangement.  The  General  Association  of  Connecticut  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  even  of  that  state,  and  they 
had  no  more  right  to  control  the  action  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists in  the  new  settlements  than  they  had  to  make 
laws  for  the  Congregationalists  of  England.  The  General 
Assembly  was  not  less  powerless  in  the  premises.  That 
body  acts  under  a  written  constitution;  it  has  no  more  right 
to  enact  any  thing  in  contravention  of  that  constitution 
than  it  has  to  make  laws  for  the  state.  The  constitution 
says  that  a  church"  organically  connected  with  our  body 
must  be  governed  by  a  session  composed  of  ruling  elders  and 
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the  pastor;  that  the  elders,  as  well  as  the  pastor,  must 
adopt  our  standards  of  doctrine  and  order,  and  be  regularly 
ordained  to  his  office.  The  Plan  of  Union  permitted 
churches  organised  and  governed  on  the  Congregational 
system  to  have  the  same  connection  with  the  church  as  a 
whole,  as  regular  Presbyterian  churches.  The  constitution 
says  that  a  presbytery  may  consist  of  all  the  ministers  and 
one  ruling  elder  from  each  church  within  a  given  district. 
The  Plan  of  Union  says  that  a  presbytery  may  consist  of 
ministers  and  Congregational  laymen  who  have  never 
adopted  our  standards  or  taken  upon  them  the  obligations 
of  our  ruling  elders.  That  this  Plan,  therefore,  was  in  its 
origin  and  provisions  utterly  at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute. 

Besides  this,  the  Plan  had  been  greatly  perverted  and 
abused.  Instead  of  being,  as  originally  intended,  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  for  the  "  new  settlements,"  it  was  made 
a  permanent  institution,  spread  over  large  regions  of  country, 
thickly  settled  and  far  advanced  in  wealth  and  resources  ; 
so  that  many  hundreds  of  irregularly  organised  or  Congre- 
gational churches  came  to  be  included  in  the  Presbyterian 
body.  At  first,  it  was  required  that  the  Congregational 
churches  should  appoint  a  standing  committee  (an  approach, 
at  least,  to  a  Presbyterian  session)  for  the  administration  of 
discipline.  But  in  a  multitude  of  cases  this  was  neglected, 
and  the  whole  church  was  regarded  as  the  committee.  The 
Plan  contemplated  Congregational  laymen  being  allowed  to 
sit  and  vote  only  in  the  presbytery  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  to  which  the  churches  which  they  repre- 
sented belonged.  But  in  fact  they  were  sent  to  the  synods, 
and  delegated  as  "  ruling  elders"  to  the  General  Assembly. 
They  were  so  designated  in  their  commissions,  and  so  en- 
rolled on  the  minutes  of  those  bodies.  Thus  Congregation- 
alists,  who  had  not  adopted  our  standards,  and  who  were 
opposed  in  principle  to  our  form  of  government,  were  made 
constituent  members  of  our  church  courts,  and  administered 
a  discipline  over  Presbyterians,  to  which  they  themselves 
refused  subjection.  This  was  as  though  Canadians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  Cubans,  citizens  of  foreign  nations,  should  be 
allowed  seats  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
our  courts  of  justice, — should  participate  in  making  and 
administering  laws  which  they  were  not  called  upon  to  obey. 

This  state  of  things  had  grown  up  gradually,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  church  at  large.  There  was  no  way 
by  which  these  facts  could  be  officially  known.  Presbyterian, 
mixed,  and  Congregational  churches,  were  reported  by  the 
presbytery  in  the  same  way.     From  all  that  appeared  in 
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their  reports,  all  those  churches  were  Presbyterian — they 
were  so  designated,  and  the  delegates  from  them  were  en- 
rolled as  ruling  elders.  It  filled  the  church,  therefore,  with 
astonishment  when  it  came  to  be  discovered  that  to  so  large 
an  extent  Presbyterians  were  governed  by  Congregationalists. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  of  1837,  by 
a  convention  of  (Old  School)  ministers  and  elders,  which 
met  in  the  spring  of  that  year  in  Philadelphia.  The  memo- 
rial of  that  convention  was  presented  to  the  Assembly,  and 
referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs  Alexander,  Green, 
and  Baxter,  and  Messrs  Plumer,  Laurie,  and  Lenox.  That 
committee  reported,  "  In  regard  to  the  relation  existing 
between  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches,  the 
committee  recommend  the  following  resolutions,  viz. : — 

"1.  That  between  these  two  branches  of  the  American 
Church,  there  ought,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  to 
be  maintained  sentiments  of  mutual  respect  and  esteem  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  no  reasonable  efforts  should  be  omitted 
to  preserve  a  perfectly  good  understanding  between  these 
branches  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

"  2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  the  plan  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  this  church  and  the  Congregational 
churches  of  New  England,  as  it  now  exists. 

"3.  But  as  the  'Plan  of  Union'  adopted  for  the  new 
settlements,  in  1801,  was  originally  an  unconstitutional  act 
on  the  part  of  that  Assembly,  these  important  standing  rules 
never  having  been  submitted  to  the  presbyteries,  and  as 
they  were  totally  destitute  of  authority  as  proceeding  from 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  which  is  invested 
with  no  power  to  legislate  in  such  cases,  and  especially  to 
regulate  churches  not  within  her  limits  ;  and  as  much  con- 
fusion and  irregularity  have  arisen  from  this  unnatural  and 
unconstitutional  system  of  union,  therefore  it  is  resolved, 
that  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  1801,  entitled  a  *  Plan  of 
Union,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  abrogated. 

**  4.  That  our  delegates  to  the  bodies  representing  the 
Congregational  churches,  be  instructed  to  explain  the  rea- 
sonableness and  even  the  necessity  of  the  foregoing  measure." 

After  a  p^ptracted  and  earnest  debate,  this  report  was 
adopted  by  a' vote  of  143  yeas  to  110  nays.  The  question 
then  presented  itself.  What  was  to  be  said  and  done  in 
reference  to  those  congregations,  presbyteries,  and  synods, 
which  were  constituted  on  the  Plan  of  Union  now  abro- 
gated ?  It  was  proposed  that  such  judicatories  as  were 
known  or  reported  to  be  irregularly  constituted,  should  be 
cited  before  the  bar  of  the  next  Assembly.  This  resolution, 
after  a  long  debate,  was  carried ;  yeas  128,  nays  122.    By 
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this  time  the  contending  parties  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  that  they  should  separate,  and  constitute 
two  independent  churches.  A  committee  of  ten — five  from 
each  side  of  the  house — was  appointed,  to  agree  upon  the 
terms  of  separation.  While  that  committee  was  absent,  Dr 
Cuyler  presented  a  preamble,  and  a  series  of  resolutions,  of 
which  the  following  was  the  most  important,  viz. : — "  Re- 
solved, That  no  church,  which  is  not  duly  organised  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  our  constitution,  shall  henceforth 
form  a  constituent  part  of  any  of  our  presbyteries,  or  be 
represented  in  any  of  our  judicatories,  unless  they  shall 
conform  to  our  constitution,  when  they  shall  be  cheerfully 
received."  After  some  debate,  this  matter  was  laid  aside 
to  await  the  report  of  the  committee  "  on  an  amicable 
division."  That  committee  reported  that  they  agreed  as  to 
the  propriety  of  a  separation,  as  to  the  division  of  the  funds, 
as  to  the  names  of  the  two  bodies,  as  to  the  records  of  the 
church,  as  to  its  boards  and  constitutions,  but  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  question  whether  the  division  should  be  made 
at  once  or  referred  to  the  presbyteries,  and  as  to  whether 
the  present  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  dissolved,  and 
two  new  bodies  formed,  of  which  neither  should  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  one  now  existing.  The  whole  matter  was  then 
laid  on  the  table  by  the  vote — yeas  139,  nays  107.  Every 
effort  to  adjust  the  difficulty  having  failed,  the  resolutions 
above  referred  to,  declaring  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan 
of  Union  eifected  the  disconnection  of  the  churches  and 
judicatories  formed  under  it  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  Synods  of  Western  Eeserve,  and  those 
of  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  Utica,  were  declared  to  be  "  out 
of  the  ecclesiastical  connection  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  convention  above  mentioned  included  in  their  memo- 
rial addressed  to  the  Assembly  a  testimony  against  certain 
errors,  in  reference  to  which  they  requested  an  expression 
of  the  judgment  of  the  church.  Those  errors  were  specified 
as  follows  : — "  1.  That  God  would  have  prevented  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  in  our  world,  but  was  unable,  without  destroying 
the  moral  agency  of  man ;  or,  that  for  aught  that  appears  in 
the  Bible  to  the  contrary,  sin  is  incidental  to  any  wise  moral 
system.  2.  That  election  to  eternal  life  is  founded  on  a 
foresight  of  faith  and  obedience.  3.'  That  we  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  first  sin  of  Adam  than  with  the  sins  of  any 
other  parent.  4.  That  infants  come  into  the  world  as  free 
from  moral  defilement  as  was  Adam  when  he  was  created. 
5.  That  infants  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  moral 
government  of  God  in  this  world  as  brute  animals,  and  that 
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their  sufferings  and  death  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  of  brutes,  and  not  by  any  means  to 
be  considered  as  penal.  6.  That  there  is  no  other  original 
sin  than  the  fact  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  though  by 
nature  innocent,  or  possessed  of  no  moral  character,  will 
always  begin  to  sin  when  they  begin  to  exercise  moral 
agency ;  that  original  sin  does  not  include  a  sinful  bias  of 
the  human  mind,  and  a  just  exposure  to  penal  suffering  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  Scripture  that  infants,  in 
order  to  salvation,  do  need  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  7.  That  the 
doctrine  of  imputation,  whether  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
or  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  has  no  foundation  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  is  both  unjust  and  absurd.  8.  That  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  not  truly,  vicarious  and 
penal,  but  symbolical,  governmental,  and  instructive  only. 
9.  That  the  impenitent  sinner  is  by  nature,  and  independ- 
ently of  the  renewing  influence  or  almighty  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  full  possession  of  all  the  ability  necessary 
to  a  full  compliance  with  all  the  commands  of  God.  10. 
That  Christ  does  not  intercede  for  the  elect  until  after  their 
regeneration.  11.  That  saving  faith  is  not  an  effect  of  the 
special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  a  mere  rational 
belief  of  the  truth,  or  assent  to  the  word  of  God.  12.  That 
regeneration  is  the  act  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  that  it 
consists  in  a  change  of  his  governing  purpose,  which  he 
himself  must  produce,  and  which  is  the  result,  not  of  any 
direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  but  chiefly 
of  a  persuasive  exhibition  of  the  truth,  analogous  to  the 
influence  which  one  man  exerts  over  the  mind  of  another ; 
or  that  regeneration  is  not  an  instantaneous  act,  but  a  pro- 
gressive work.  13.  That  God  has  done  all  that  he  can  do 
for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  that  man  himself  must  do 
the  rest.  14.  That  God  cannot  exert  such  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  as  shall  make  it  certain  that  they  will  choose 
and  act  in  a  particular  manner  without  impairing  their 
moral  agency.  15.  That  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not 
the  sole  ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  and 
that  in  no  sense  does  the  righteousness  of  Christ  become 
ours.  16.  That  the  reason  why  some  differ  from  others  in 
regard  to  their  acceptance  of  the  gospel  is,  that  they  make 
themselves  to  differ." 

The  committee  to  whom  this  memorial  was  referred,  re- 
commended, 1.  That  the  Assembly  bear  its  solemn  testimony 
against  these  and  the  other  errors  specified,  whenever, 
wherever,  and  by  whomsoever  taught.  2.  That  the  inferior 
judicatories  be  enjoined  to  adopt  all  suitable  measures  to 
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keep  their  members  pure  from  opinions  so  dangerous,  and 
especially  "  to  guard  with  great  care  the  door  of  entrance 
into  the  sacred  office.  Nor  can,"  it  is  added,  "  the  Assembly 
regard  as  consistent  with  ministerial  ordination  vows,  an 
unwillingness  to  discipline  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
word  of  God  and  of  our  standards,  any  person  already  a 
teacher,  who  may  give  currency  to  the  foregoing  errors." 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was,  after  some  discussion,  deferred  until  after  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  in  reference  to  the  Plan  of  Union. 
It  was  subsequently  taken  up  and  adopted. 

From  this  narrative  it  appears  that  the  two  great  points, 
and  the  only  ones  prominently  before  the  Assembly,  as  to 
which  the  parties  differed,  were  doctrine  and  order.  As  to 
the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Old  School  insisted  that  all 
churches  and  judicatories  in  connection  with  our  church 
should  be  presbyterially  organised  agreeably  to  the  constitu- 
tion. The  New  School  insisted  that  Congregational  churches 
should  be  included  in  our  body  and  represented  by  lay  dele- 
gates, wdth  all  the  rights  of  ruling  elders,  in  all  our  church 
courts.  As  to  doctrine,  the  difference  was  not  that  the  Old 
School  were  orthodox  and  all  the  New  School  heterodox ;  nor 
that  errors  which  a  large  part  of  the  New  School  party  re- 
jected did  in  fact  more  or  less  prevail  among  our  ministers 
and  churches ;  but  the  great  and  vital  difference  was, 
whether  these  errors  should  be  a  bar  to  ministerial  com- 
munion. The  one  party  would  refuse  to  license  or  or- 
dain any  one  who  avow^ed  the  opinions  above  referred  to. 
The  other  would  and  did  ordain  them  without  hesita- 
tion. The  one  party  called  for  their  condemnation  by 
the  church,  the  other  resisted  the  utterance  of  such  testi-  • 
mony.  The  one  endeavoured  to  exercise  discipline  on  those 
who  avowed  the  errors  in  question  in  their  writings,  the 
other  earnestly  opposed  all  such  exercise  of  discipline. 

It  was  these  doctrinal  differences,  far  more  than  questions 
relating  to  church  organisation,  which  had  profoundly  agi- 
tated the  church  for  years  before  the  disruption.  Indeed, 
the  reason  why  so  much  feeling  was  excited  when  it  was 
found  that  Congregationalists  were,  to  so  large  an  extent, 
incorporated  in  our  judicatories,  was  that  these  Congrega- 
tionalists, although  not  subject  to  our  standards,  were  almost 
without  exception  found  among  either  the  abettors  or  pro- 
tectors of  false  doctrine.  And  the  main  ground  of  opposition 
to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  extensively  used  to  promote  doctrinal  errors. 

No  one  doubts  that  at  the  time  of  the  disruption  there 
were,  as  there  are  now,  many  excellent  ministers  in  the 
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New  School  body  sound  in  the  faith,  who  would  be  an  honour 
and  blessing  to  any  church.     But  it  is  as  little  open  to  doubt 
that  there  were  among  them  many  who  openly  avowed  and 
taught  the  doctrines  against  which  the  Assembly  felt  called 
upon  to  bear  their  solemn  testimony.     And  what  is  perhaps 
of  still  more  importance,  the  party,  as  a  party,  strenuously 
resisted  making  the  holding  of  those  errors  a  bar  to  minis- 
terial communion.     This  is  plain,  1.  Not  only  from  the  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  reception  and  adoption  of  the  report 
in  which  those  errors  were  condemned;  and  to  the  resolution 
which  enjoined  it  upon  the  lower  judicatories  not  to  admit 
to  the  ministerial  office  in  our  church  those  who  taught 
them ;  and  to  subject  to  discipline  those  already  teachers 
among  us  by  whom  they  were  advocated.     2.  From  the  fact 
that  in  every  instance  in  which,  before  the  disruption,  the 
Old  School  attempted  to  make  those  errors  the  ground  of 
discipline,   they  were  resisted  to  the  utmost  by  the  New 
school  party.     3.  In  the  first  published  address  made  to  the 
churches  after  the  division,  by  the  New  School  Assembly, 
they  express  the  hope  that  "  the  shades  of  opinion  "  which 
separate  New  Haven  and  East  Windsor  may  soon  be  oblite- 
rated.    They  thus  speak  of  doctrines  which  the  Old  School 
Assembly  solemnly  testified  against  as  "dangerous  "  errors, 
inconsistent  with  an  honest  adoption  of  our  standards,  as 
mere  shades  of  opinion ;  themselves  (or  their  officers)  itali- 
cising the  word,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  its  force. 
4.  In  no  case  known  to  the  public  has  any  minister  ever 
been  subjected  to  discipline  for  avowing  the  errors  in  ques- 
tion ;  nor  has  any  candidate  for  the  ministry  been  refused 
ordination  because  he  adopted  them.     5.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  two  parties  adopted  different  views  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  ministers  professed  to  receive  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession as  containing  the  "  system  of  doctrine  "  contained  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures.     The  one  maintained  that  it  required 
the  cordial  adoption  of  all  the  doctrines  which  enter  into  the 
Calvinistic  system,  and  which  are  essential  to  its  integrity. 
The  other  said  (at  least  it  was  said  by  some  of  their  leaders, 
and  was  practically  acted  upon  by  the  pai-ty),  that  it  meant 
only  the  adoption  of  "  the  essential  and  necessary  doctrines  " 
of  religion.     Reference  was  made  to  the  Adopting  Act  of 
1729,  by  the  original  synod  of  the  church,  which  was  inter- 
preted in  the  sanie  way  by  President  Dickinson  and  by  other 
Presbjrterian  ministers  ojf  that  day. 

Such  then  were  the  grounds  of  difference  between  the  two 
parties,  as  presented  m  official  documents.  The  Old-school 
required,  1.  That  all  .congregations  and  judicatories  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  presbyterially 
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organised  according  to  the  constitution.  2.  That  the  doc- 
trinal standards  of  the  church  should  be  so  enforced  as  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  any  man  into  its  ministry,  or  his 
continuance  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  over  its  churches, 
who  held  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  Calvinistic  system 
in  its  integrity.  To  these  requirements  the  New  School  as  a 
party  refused  to  submit,  and  voluntarily  seceded  from  the 
church  and  set  up  a  new  organisation  for  themselves,  in 
which  Congregationalism  and  greater  latitude  of  doctrinal 
opinion  would  be  tolerated. 

That  this  is  historically  true  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing facts  : — 1.  The  Assembly  of  1837  having  abrogated  the 
Plan  of  Union,  and  declared  that  churches  and  judicatories 
constituted  on  that  plan  could  no  longer  remain  in  our  con- 
nection, directed  all  the  synods  in  which  such  organisations 
existed,  to  take  measures  for  their  being  either  conformed  to 
the  constitution  or  excluded  from  our  body.  2.  The  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  in  obedience  to  this  requisition  of  the  As- 
sembly, directed  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose  "to  take  such 
order  as  soon  as  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  to  bring  all 
churches  within  its  bounds  to  an  entire  conformity  with  our 
standards,  and  to  inform  such  churches  that  they  can  retain 
their  connection  with  the  presbytery  on  no  other  terms." 
3.  The  same  course  was  opened  to  the  other  synods  affected  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Plan  of  Union.  Not  a  single  presbytery 
however  belonging  to  them,  so  far  as  known,  consented  to 
separate  from  the  Congregational  churches  within  their 
bounds,  and  in  a  convention  of  delegates  from  those  presby- 
teries, held  at  Auburn,  August  17. 1837,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  such  separation  should  not  take  place.  4.  Hav- 
ing thus  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  union  with  Congrega- 
tionalists,  delegates  from  all  those  presbyteries  appeared  at 
the  Assembly  of  1838,  and  claimed  to  be  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers. 5.  It  was  among  the  standing  rules  of  the  Assembly 
that  the  moderator  of  the  last  Assembly  should  preside  until 
a  new  moderator  was  chosen,  and  that  the  stated  and  per- 
manent clerks  should  be  a  standing  committee  for  receiving 
the  commissions  of  delegates  and  forming  the  roll.  The 
first  business  in  order,  therefore,  after  the  moderator  had 
taken  the  chair,  was  the  report  of  that  committee.  Those 
delegates  whose  commissions  were  unquestioned  were  placed 
on  the  roll ;  those  commissions  the  regularity  or  validity  of 
which  was  called  in  question,  were  to  be  reported  to  the  house 
for  its  decision.  The  clerks  having  omitted  from  the  roll 
the  names  of  the  delegates  from  the  presbyteries  affected  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  the  only  regular  course 
was  to  bring  up  the  question  of  their  claim  to  seats  in  the 
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Assembly  after  the  house  was  duly  constituted.  Without 
waiting  for  any  decision  of  the  Assembly,  a  member  called 
called  another  man  than  the  legal  moderator  to  the  chair, 
and  the  forms  of  constituting  the  house  were  rapidly  gone 
through  by  a  minority  of  the  members,  and  they  then  with- 
drew to  meet  in  another  place  ;  and  claimed  to  be  the  true 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  The  claim  was  finally  disallowed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  sitting  in  banc. 

From  this  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  plain 
that  the  New  School  body  voluntarily  seceded  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  set  up  a  new  organisation.  A 
large  part  of  those  who  withdrew,  if  not  the  majority,  were 
delegates  from  presbyteries  unaifected  by  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  of  1837,  and  whose  seats  in  the  Assembly  of  1838 
were  uncontested. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  legal  right  of  these 
brethren  to  withdraw.  The  moral  right  to  divide  the  church, 
for  the  reasons  which  controlled  their  action,  is  a  matter  for 
them  to  determine.  No  man  or  set  of  men  can  properly 
secede  from  a  church  of  Christ,  unless  he  is  called  upon  to 
profess  or  to  do  something  which  his  conscience  forbids  ;  or 
is  forbidden  to  profess  or  do  something  which  his  conscience 
and  the  word  of  God  enjoin.  This  is  the  generally  received 
doctrine  as  to  schism  or  separation  of  churches.  If  the  con- 
sciences of  our  New  School  brethren  forbid  them  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  Congregationalists  ;  or  to  require  conformity 
in  doctrine  to  the  standards  of  the  church  as  the  condition 
of  ministerial  communion,  then  they  were  right  in  their 
secession ;  or  at  least  that  secession  was  unavoidable.  The 
question  of  reunion  is  of  necessity  a  question  of  the  return 
of  the  New  School  body  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Whether 
they  can  with  a  good  conscience  return,  depends  (from  our 
point  of  view)  on  the  question  whether  they  are  willing  that 
all  congregations  and  judicatories  included  in  our  church, 
shall  be  constituted  and  organised  according  to  the  standards 
of  that  church ;  and,  whether  they  are  willing  to  endeavour 
to  secure,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  discipline,  that  the  can- 
didates for  ordination  and  ordained  ministers  shall  embrace 
the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  as  presented  in  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  Catechisms,  in  its  integrity.  If 
they  are  willing  to  do  this,  we  can  see  no  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  their  return  ;  and  there  can,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be 
no  valid  reason  on  the  part  of  the  Old  School  to  complete  a 
cordial  union.  But  if  they  are  unwilling  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples above  stated,  and  to  act  upon  them,  we  see  not  how 
either  party  can,  with  a  good  conscience,  consent  to  a  reunion. 
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Both  parties  had  grounds  which  appeared  to  them  valid 
for  the  course  which  they  adopted.     The  New  School  denied, 
1.  The  constitutional  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  ab- 
rogate the  Plan  of  Union.     2.  That  admitting  they  had  the 
right  to  set  it  aside  for  the  future,  they  had  no  authority  to 
exclude  the  churches  and  judicatories  already  formed  on  that 
Plan,  and  which  had  been  for  years  in  unquestioned  union 
with  our  church.     The  Old  School,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained, 1.  That  the  Plan  was  unconstitutional  and  void  ab 
initio,     2.  That  as  it  was  adopted  by  a  mere  vote  of  the 
Assembly,  it  could  be  abrogated  by  a  vote  of  that  body. 
3.  That  necessarily  the  effect  of  that  abrogation  was  to  deny 
to  all  churches  and  judicatories  formed  under  it,  the  right 
to  be  represented  in  our  church  courts,  or  to  form  consti- 
tuent elements  of  those  courts.     The  Plan  was  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  contract.     It  conferred  certain  privileges,  so 
long  as  it  continued  in  force  ;  but  those  privileges  ceased 
so  soon  as  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  to  their  continued 
enjoyment  was  withdrawn.     For  a  number  of  years,  by  a 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  the  delegates  from  the  bodies  in  cor- 
respondence with  us    (the   General   Associations    of  Con- 
necticut,   Ehode   Island,  Massachusetts,   New  Hampshire, 
&c.),  were  allowed  not  only  to  sit  and  deliberate  in  the 
General  Assembly,  but  also  to  vote  on  all  questions  which 
came  before  the  body.     This  was  clearly  unconstitutional. 
But  it  conveyed  a  privilege  which,  when  the  Assembly  saw 
fit  to  deny,  the  Associations  in  question  did  not  dream  they 
had  a  right  to  demand  on  the  ground  of  usage  and  precedent. 
If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  allowed  delegates 
from  every  nation  in  Europe  to  sit  and  vote  in  our  national 
councils,  would  such  an  unconstitutional  stretch  of  powet 
be  held  to  bind  the  country  for  ever  ?     4.  The  Old  School, 
moreover,  insisted  that  they  were  bound  by  their  allegiance 
to  the  constitution,  to  see  that  it  was  conformed  to  by  all 
the  churches  and  judicatories  under  their  care.     And  there- 
fore that  they  could  not  in  conscience  recognise  Congrega- 
tional churches  as   constituent  parts  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  allow  their  delegates  to  sit  as  members  with  full 
powers  in  our  church  courts.     5.  That  such  a  course  was 
not  only  unconstitutional,  but  unreasonable   and   unjust. 
If  it  is  preposterous  that  French  and  English  citizens,  not 
amenable  to  our  government,  should  sit  as  members  of  our 
state  and  national  councils,  it  is  no  less  preposterous  that 
Congregationalists,  who  have  never  adopted  our  standards, 
and  who  are  not  subject  to  our  laws,  should  administer  the 
government   and   discipline   of  the   Presbyterian   Church. 
This  is  a  thing  to  which  Presbyterians,  with  their  eyes  open, 
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never  would  have  submitted,  and  to  which  they  cannot  be 
expected  again  voluntarily  to  subject  themselves.  Supposing 
therefore  the  New  School  to  adhere  to  the  ground  openly 
and  unanimously  taken  up  by  them  in  1837  and  1838,  in 
refusing  to  recognise  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union, 
and  to  separate  from  Congregationalists,  there  is  an  ob\d- 
ous  and  insuperable  barrier  to  a  reunion  of  the  two  churches. 
That  they  do  adhere  to  that  ground,  we  fear,  admits  of  no 
doubt.  They  have  never  renounced  it,  or  rescinded  their 
action  in  relation  to  it.  They  have  never  required,  so  far  as 
we  know.  Congregational  churches  to  be  presbyterially 
organised,  in  order  to  a  connection  with  their  presbyteries, 
nor  do  they  refuse,  to  the  best  of  our  information,  to  allow 
lay  delegates  from  Congregational  churches  to  sit  in  their 
courts  as  ruling  elders.  Many  of  their  presbyteries,  we  are 
informed,  embrace  Congregational  churches,  and  in  some 
they  still  constitute,  we  are  told,  almost  the  entire  body. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  passion  or  feeling.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  principle  and  conscience.  Can  any  Old  School 
man  with  a  good  conscience,  and  a  proper  sense  of  his  obli- 
gation to  the  constitution,  consent  to  a  reunion  which  shall 
allow  Congregationalists  who  do  not  adopt  our  standards 
either  of  doctrine  or  discipline  to  be  constituent  members  of 
our  church  courts.  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  admits  of  debate. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  our  New  School  brethren 
disapprove  of  this  amalgamation  of  two  inconsistent  ele- 
ments in  their  judicatories ;  that  they  regard  it  as  wrong  in 
principle  and  injurious  in  its  practical  operation,  and  are 
desirous  that  it  should  be  brought  to  an  end.  We  suppose 
also  that  from  the  increased  denominational  zeal  of  Con- 
gregationalists that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  averse 
to  be  tacked  on  as  an  appendage  to  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  are  disposed  to  act  by  and  for  themselves. 
^he  difl&culty  from  this  source  to  a  reunion   of  the  two 

resbyterian  Churches  is  likely  therefore  soon  to  pass  away, 
prbdded  the  reunion  be  not  prematurely  urged.  Any 
attemgt  at  reunion  before  the  way  is  properly  prepared,  will 
only  aggravate  existing  evils,  and  drive  the  two  bodies 
further  apart  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  other  great  cause  of  the  division  of  the  church  in 
1838  was  thV  difference  of  doctrinal  views  between  the  two 
parties  of  whici^  the  church  was  constituted.  As  to  this,  we 
wish  to  say  nothing  which  will  not  command  the  assent  of 
all  candid  and  well-informed  men,  whether  Old  School  or 
New  School.  We  pr\esume  it  will  be  universally  admitted — 
1.  That  such  differenc^ss  did  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pre- 
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vail.     This  fact  is  asserted  by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  is 
proved  by  the  writings,  the  controversies,  and  other  avowals 
which  rendered  the  fact  notorious.     2.  It  will  also  be  con- 
ceded that  inasmuch  as  the  division  was  effected,  in  a  large 
measure,   by  other   causes  than  these    differences    about 
doctrine,  many  who  agreed  in  doctrine  were  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  dividing  line.     3.  As  to  the  extent  to  which 
doctrinal  errors  prevailed  in  the  New  School  body,  there  was 
not  then,  and  there  is  not  now,  any  means  of  determining 
the  matter.     We  are  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  Mr 
Gillett  {History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church)  refers   to  the 
fact  that  the  resolution  condemning  doctrinal  errors  was 
passed  "by  an  overwhelming  majority,"  as  proof  that  few 
were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  that  resolution.     The  vote 
in  favour  of  the  resolution  was  only  109,  although  the  Old 
School  vote  on  other  questions  had  reached  143.   This  proves 
how  much  the  Assembly  had  been  depleted  by  ordinary 
causes  before  the  resolution  about  doctrines  was  acted  upon, 
which  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  sessions.     Be- 
sides, all  the  delegates  from  the  presbyteries  within  the  four 
synods  of  Western  Reserve,  Genesee,  IJtica,  and  Geneva,  had 
before  this  left  the  house.     The  New  School  party  therefore 
was  reduced  at  that  time  to  a  mere  handful  of  voters.    That 
only  six  therefore  voted  against  the  resolution  is  no  proof 
of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  house  as  originally  constituted. 
The  number  of  the  advocates  and  abettors  of  errors,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  point  to  be  decided.     That  was  a  tolerable, 
because  a  controllable,  evil.     4.  The  main  difficulty  was  that 
the  two  pai^ties  differed  in  principle.     They  differed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  assumed  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.     The  fact  of  such  difference  was 
avowed.     It  was  a  matter  of  public  discussion  what  was  the 
true  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  system  of  doctrine,"  which 
every  minister  or  elder  of  our  church  used  when  he  said  he 
received  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  confession  of  his 
faith.      Three  interpretations  were  given  of  its  meaning. 
Some  went  to  the  extreme  of  saying  it  involved  the  adoption 
of  every  proposition  contained  in  the  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms.    Others  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  main- 
tained that  it  meant  only  the  adoption  of  those  articles 
which  were  "  essential  and  necessary  to  religion,"  by  which 
they  doubtless   intended   evangelical  religion.      The  great 
majority  of  the  church  from  the  beginning  held  and  taught 
that  the  phrase  in  question  means  the  adoption  of  all  the 
doctrines  essential  to  the  Calvinistic  system  as  taught  in  the 
symbols  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  is  evident,  1.  From 
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the  signification  of  the  words  as  established  by  usage,  which 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  altered.  The  "  system  of  doctrine" 
contained  in  the  Eacovian  Catechism  is  the  Socinian  system, 
and  he  who  adopts  that  catechism  before  God  and  man  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  a  Socinian.  The  "  system  of  doctrine" 
contained  in  the  "  Form  of  Concord"  is  the  Lutheran 
system ;  that  contained  in  the  apology  for  the  remonstrance 
is  the  Armenian  system ;  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  the 
system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
is  the  Calvinistic  system.  No  man  therefore  can  honestly 
adopt  that  confession  who  is  not  a  Calvinist ;  and  no  man 
can  honestly  profess  to  be  a  Calvinist  who  does  not  adopt 
all  the  **  essential  and  necessary  articles"  of  Calvinism,  as 
a  known  and  historical  form  of  faith.  More  than  this  the 
words  do  not  signify.  More  than  this  no  church  court  has 
the  right  to  demand.  And  less  than  this  no  such  court  is 
authorised  to  accept.  2.  This  has  been  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  formula  in  question  from  the  beginning.  No 
man  has  ever  been  subjected  to  discipline  in  our  church,  for 
the  denial  of  anything  in  our  standards,  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  rejection  either  of  some  doctrine  held  in  common  by 
Calvinists  and  all  other  evangelical  churches,  (such  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  &c.,  &c.),  or  of  some 
article  of  faith  regarded  as  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Calvinistic  system.  3.  To  demand  more  than  this  would 
be  destructive  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  There  never  was 
a  period  in  our  history  in  which  all  our  ministers  agreed  in 
adopting  every  proposition  contained  in  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms.  It  is  notorious  that  such  agreement  does  not 
now  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  to  demand  less  than  the 
adoption  of  the  Calvinistic  system  in  its  integrity,  would 
destroy  the  purity  and  harmony  of  the  church. 

That  the  New  School  party,  as  a  pai-ty,  did  adopt  a  differ- 
ent principle,  and  contend  that  those  who  rejected  more  or 
less  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  system  could 
properly  be  received  or  retained  as  ministers  of  our  church, 
is  plain,  1.  From  the  fact,  which  we  presume  no  one  will 
deny,  that  they  as  freely  receive  and  ordain  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  educated  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Haven,  and  holding  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  that  school, 
as  they  did  candidates  from  East  Windsor,  Princeton,  Dan- 
ville, or  Allegheny.  2.  From  the  fact  that  the  New  School 
Assembly  designated  the  difi'erences  between  New  Haven 
and  East  Windsor  as  mere  shades  of  opinion.  3.  Because 
in  every  instance  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  enforce 
the  discipline  of  the  church  on  those  who  professed  the 
errors  condemned  by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  it  was  resisted 
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with  an  energy  and  feeling  which  convulsed  the  church  to 
its  foundation.  4.  Because  it  is  a  fact,  patent  and  undeni- 
able, that  no  New  School  presbytery  has  to  this  day  ventured 
to  subject  to  censure  the  avowed  advocates  of  the  errors 
specified  in  the  paper  adopted  in  1837.  5.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  and  in  the  previous  dis- 
cussions, appeal  was  made  by  leading  men,  to  the  "Adopt- 
ing Act,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  original  synod  of  our  church. 
It  was  contended  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  coun- 
try was  constituted  on  a  liberal  basis,  which  allowed  great 
diversity  of  opinion  in  doctrinal  matters.  President  Dickin- 
son, one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  our  body  in 
that  day,  as  above  stated,  was  opposed  to  all  human  creeds. 
He  said  that  "  a  joint  acknowledgment  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  common  head,  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  for  our 
common  standard  both  in  faith  and  practice,  with  a  joint 
agreement  in  the  same  essential  and  necessary  articles  of 
Christianity,  and  in  the  same  methods  of  worship  and  discip- 
line, are  a  sufficient  bond  of  union  for  the  being  and  well- 
being  of  any  church  under  heaven."  In  this  sense  he  under- 
stood the  Adopting  Act,  in  which  the  synod  professed  to 
receive  the  Westminster  Confession  in  all  its  "  fundamental 
and  necessary  articles."  This  he  understood  to  mean, 
articles  necessary  to  Christianity,  and  not  such  as  were 
necessary  to  Calvinism.  This  is  plain,  because  he  refers  to 
the  Adopting  Act  in  proof  that  Presbyterians  in  this  country 
acted  on  the  principle  "that  we  should  admit  all  to  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry  among  us,  that  we  suppose  qualified 
for  the  work,  according  to  the  instructions  which  Christ  has 
given  us  in  the  gospel,  and  capable  of  doing  service  in  the 
church  of  Christ  in  that  important  character,  how  different 
soever  in  opinion  from  us."* 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  what  we  call  the  "Adopting 
Act,"  the  synod  call  their  "  Preliminary  Act,"  passed  on  the 
morning'  of  September  19th,  1729.  The  Adopting  Act  itself, 
as  the  synod  regarded  it,  was  passed  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  wherein  they  say  that  after  full  comparison  of  views, 
they  unanimously  agreed  (excepting  Rev.  Mr  Elmer,  who 
afterwards  acceded)  "  in  declaring  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion and  Catechisms  to  be  the  confession  of  their  faith, 
excepting  only  certain  clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
third  chapters."  Those  clauses,  which  related  to  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  are  no  longer 
in   the  Confession  as  adopted  by  our  church.     President 
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Dickinson  was  a  sound  Calvinist,  and  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  joining  in  the  declaration  (as  he  actually  did)  that 
he  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession  with  the  single 
exception  above  mentioned.  He  evidently,  however,  was  in 
principle  opposed  to  making  its  adoption  in  that  sense  a 
term  for  ministerial  communion,  and  interpreted  the  "  Pre- 
liminary Act"  as  requiring  of  *'  intrants"  only  the  profession 
of  faith  in  the  "fundamental  and  necessary  articles  of 
Christianity."  That  act  gave  some  ground  for  his  inter- 
pretation of  it,  and  when  published  to  the  churches,  was  by 
many  in  fact  so  understood.  That  such,  however,  was  not 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  synod  is  plain,  1.  From 
the  avowed  design  of  the  act.  It  is  stated  in  the  overture 
which  was  the  occasion  of  its  adoption,  that  it  was  the  pre- 
valence of  "  Arminianism,  Socinianism,  Deism,  and  Free- 
thinking,  &c.,  in  the  Eeformed  churches  g,broad,  which 
created  the  necessity  for  the  act.  The  author  of  the  over- 
ture, after  its  adoption,  expresses  his  satisfaction  in  the 
measure,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  greatly  anxious  **  lest 
we  should  be  corrupted  with  the  new  schemes  of  doctrine 
which  for  some  time  had  prevailed  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
that  being  the  part  whence  we  expected  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  supplied  with  new  hands  to  fill  our  vacancies  in 
the  ministry  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod."  It  was  no 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  against 
those  from  England  and  New  England,  but  fear  of  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  Irish  ministers  which  give  rise  to 
this  measure.  This  was  a  rational  fear.  There  was  the 
prospect  of  a  large  accession  of  Irish  members,  which 
actually  soon  took  place ;  and  the  defection  from  the  truth 
among  Irish  Presbyterians,  which  afterwards  culminated  in 
the  Arian  apostasy,  had  already  begun  to  manifest  itself. 
•  If,  however,  the  avowed  design  of  the  Adopting  Act  was  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  Arminianism,  as  well  as 
against  Socinianism,  then  it  of  necessity  implied  and  meant 
more  than  adhesion  to  the  "fundamental  articles  of  Chris- 
tianity." Arminians  have  never  been  accused  of  not  being 
Christians.  2.  As,  however,  the  language  of  the  Preliminary 
Act  gave  some  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the  synod  in- 
tended to  require  of  "  intrants"  nothing  but  a  profession  of 
the  essential  articles  of  Christianity,  it  became  necessary 
that  the  true  intent  of  their  act  should  be  more  distinctly 
stated.  Accordingly  at  the  very  next  meeting  of  the  synod 
in  1730,  it  was  unanimously  declared  that  they  understand 
those  clauses  that  respect  the  admission  of  intrants  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  oblige  them  to  receive  and  adopt  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  Catechisms  at  their  admission,  in  the 
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same  manner,  and  as  fully  as  the  members  of  the  synod  that 
were  then  present."  Again,  in  1736,  a  similar  declaration 
was  made  in  still  stronger  terms,  and  the  declaration  put 
on  record  that,  as  they  say,  **  This  was  our  meaning  and 
true  intent  in  our  first  adopting  of  the  said  Confession,  which 
may  particularly  appear  by  our  Adopting  Act,  which  is  as 
follows."  They  then  recite  the  act  passed  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  19.  1729.*  From  all  this  it  appears  that  our 
church,  from  its  organisation,  was,  and  ever  professed  and 
intended  to  be,  a  Calvinistic  church.  No  man  could  at  any 
time  rightfully,  enter  its  ministry,  who  did  not  profess  to 
hold  the  Calvinistic  system  in  its  integrity.  This  is  the 
fundamental  and  constitutional  basis  of  the  church,  to  which 
it  is  bound  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  honour  to 
adhere. 

Now  if,  as  we  cannot  but  think  is  too  plain  to  admit  of 
denial,  our  New  School  brethren,  as  a  party,  have  never 
been  willing,  and  are  not  now  willing,  to  adopt  and  act  on 
that  principle,  then  there  is  a  second  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  union  of  the  two  churches.  It  is  insuperable,  because 
it  is  a  matter  not  of  prejudice  or  consistency,  but  of  prin- 
ciple and  conscience. 

The  two  insuperable  difficulties,  then,  which,  as  it  seems 

*  Mr  Gillett  allows  himself  (see  JJiUory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  i, 
p.  68),  to  say  in  reference  to  the  above-cited  minute,  "Asa  matter  of  fact  this 
was  not  true,  and  as  a  matter  of  right  it  was  a  gross  injustice  to  attempt  to 
change  the  constitutional  basis  upon  which  the  synod  had  deliberately,  and 
with  full  notice  of  its  intention,  placed  itself.  In  spite  of  this  action  the 
Adopting  Act  still  stood  as  the  fundamental  and  constitutional  basis  of  the 
synod,  and  no  possible  interpretation  could  supersede  it."  This  is  a  very 
serious  charge  against  the  members  of  the  synod.  They  assert  that  iu  a  cer* 
tain  act,  their  true  intent  and  meaning  were  so  and  so.  Mr  Gillett  says  that 
assertion  is  not  true,  su«h  were  not  their  intent  and  meaning.  We  know  not 
how  such  a  statement  can  be  justified.  The  assertion  of  the  synod  was  to  the 
letter  true.  They  actually  did  in  1729,  what  they  declared  in  1736  they 
then  intended  to  do.  They  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, with  the  single  exception  of  certain  clauses  relating  to  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  They  made  no  distinction  between  doctrines  essential  to 
religion  and  those  not  essential.  Not  less  extraordinary  is  the  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  synod  to  interpret  their  own  act.  A  body  which  passes  an 
act  may  certainly  declare  its  meaning.  If  Congress  enacts  a  law,  which  is  of 
■  doubtful  interpretation,  they  may  authoritatively  declare  what  its  true  mean- 
ing is.  Besides,  Mr  Gillett  seems  to  regard  the  Old  Synod  as  a  body  analogous 
to  our  modern  synods.  This  is  far  from  being  the  true  light  in  which  it  is  to 
be  viewed.  Our  modern  synods  act  under  a  written  constitution  greatly  re- 
stricting their  powers.  They  represent  only  a  part  of  the  church.  The  Old 
Synod  was  the  convention  of  the  whole  church.  It  had  the  plenary  powers 
which  belong  to  a  State  or  National  Convention.  It  could  abolish  the  Adopt- 
ing Act,  modify  or  explain  it,  as  it  saw^t.  There  is  therefore  not  the  slightest 
authority  for  declining  to  recognise  the  binding  force  of  the  acts  of  1730  and 
1736,  as  in  any  degree  less  than  that  of  1729.  The  last  named  was  no  more 
•'  fundamental  and  constitutional"  tlian  the  others. 
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to  us,  forbid  at  present  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  are  therefore,  first,  the  fact  that 
the  New  School  body  still  admit  Congregational  churches  to 
be  represented  in  their  church  courts,  and  to  constitute 
equally  with  Presbyterian  congregations,  an  element  in  their 
organisation ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  theoretically  and 
practically  adopt  a  different  rule  from  that  on  which  the 
Old  School  feel  bound  to  act  as  to  ministerial  communion. 
The  great  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  the  union  of  these 
two  influential  bodies  are  so  obvious  and  so  great,  that  both 
parties  would  doubtless  rejoice  in  its  consummation,  pro- 
vided the  union  could  be  a  real  and  harmonious  one.  We 
see  nothing  in  the  way  of  such  a  union  which  might  not  be 
surmounted,  except  the  two  difficulties  above  mentioned. 
If  our  New  School  brethren  would  require  all  churches  in 
organic  connection  with  their  body  to  be  presbyterially 
organised  according  to  the  constitution,  and  refuse  to  ordain 
or  to  admit  to  the  ministry,  or  retain  in  it,  any  man  who 
was  not  a  sincere  Calvinist,  then  we  believe  the  way  would 
be  open  for  a  harmonious  and  lasting  union. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  is  Calvinism  ?  What  are  the 
doctrines  essential  to  that  system  ?  Both  churches  profess 
"  sincerely  to  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
this  church  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  If  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  profession  thus  made,  how  can  they  be  expected  to 
agree  as  to  what  is  Calvinism  ?  One  may  say  the  West- 
minster Confession  contains  all  the  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds ;  and  therefore 
any  man,  though  a  Papist,  Lutheran,  or  Arminian,  may  say 
he  receives  the  Confession  as  containing  th"fe  great  catholic 
system  common  to  all  Christian  churches.  The  Confession 
contains  also  the  Protestant,  as  opposed  to  the  Romish 
system  ;  and  in  that  sense  a  man  may  say  he  receives  the 
Confession  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  So  far  as  the  mere  signification  of  the 
words  is  concerned,  such  persons  may  make  the  profession 
required  in  the  ordination  service,  as  well  as  he  who  receives 
the  Confession  as  containing  the  Calvinistic  system.  The 
meaning  of  the  formula  is  not  determined  by  the  mere  sig- 
nification of  the  words,  but  by  established  usage,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  animus  imponentis.  j^  what  sense  does  the 
church  understand  the  words  in  question  ?  and  what  is  the 
profession  which  she  requires  of  those  whom  she  receives 
to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  within  her  pale  ?  As  to  this 
point,  as  we  have  seen,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt. 
But  admitting  that  it  is  the  Calvinistic  system  which  every 
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minister  is  required  to  profess,  who  is  to  determine  what  is 
Calvinism  ?  In  answer  to  that  question,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  Calvinism  is  an  historical  form  of  doctrine,  and  admits 
of  being  as  certainly  and  definitely  determined  as  Eomanism, 
Lutheranism,  or  Arminianism.  And  it  must  not  be  arbi- 
trarily determined.  No  man  has  the  right  to  say  that  Cal- 
vinism is  just  what  he  chooses  to  make  it ;  that  this  and 
that  doctrine  may  be  omitted,  and  yet  "the  system"  be 
retained.  This  would  not  be  honest.  If  any  man  in  the 
time  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  professed  to  adopt  the 
Augustinian  system,  and  yet  denied  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  or  of  innate,  hereditary,  sinful  corruption  of  nature  ;  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  inability  to  repent  and  believe, 
without  the  supernatural  aid  of  the  Spirit ;  or  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  in  election  ;  he  would  have  been  considered 
by  all  men  as  contradicting  himself.  If  we  cannot  deter- 
mine for  ourselves  what  Calvinism  is,  then  any  half-dozen 
intelligent  disinterested  men  can  determine  for  us.  It  is  a 
question  as  easily  and  certainly  answered  as  any  other  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  doctrine.  Any  text-book  can 
furnish  the  answer.  Or  it  might  be  agreed  to  take  those 
points  as  necessarily  included  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  in 
which  all  the  symbols  of  the  Eeformed  churches  agree. 
Would  not  that  be  fair  ?  Or  we  might  draw  up  for  ourselves 
not  a  new  confession,  but  a  statement  of  doctrines  which 
should  be  admitted,  as  essential  to  the  system  which  Pres- 
byterian ministers  are  to  be  required  to  adopt.  The  Old 
School  church  would  no  doubt  agree  to  adopt  the  list  of 
errors  condemned  by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  as  incompatible 
with  an  honest  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 
Mr  Gillett,  in  his  History,  published  by  the  committee  of 
the  New  School  Assembly,  says  that,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, the  condemnation  of  those  errors  would  have  been 
unanimously  assented  to  by  the  New  School  party.  If  so, 
then  let  that  be  officially  and  authoritatively  declared,  and 
a  common  understanding  be  attained  as  to  what  doctrines 
are,  and  what  are  not,  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  have  no  hope  of 
agreement  at  present  on  this  point,  and  without  this  it  is 
obvious  that  reunion  is  impossible,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
principle  and  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  church.  It  would 
obviously  be  a  sacrifice  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Old 
School  to  agree  to  a  union  with  any  body  of  men  who  will 
not  consent,  first,  to  require  that  all  our  churches  shall  be 
presbyterially  organised  ;  and,  secondly,  who  will  not  agree 
that  all  our  ministers  and  elders  shall  be  required  to  adopt 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism  as  containing 
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not  merely  the  catholic  system  of  doctrine  {i.e.  the  system 
held  in  common  by  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant 
churches) ;  not  merely  the  system  held  in  common  by  all 
Protestants,  whether  Lutheran,  Arminians,  or  Eeformed, 
but  the  distinctive  system  of  the  Eeformed  churches.  For 
this  they  have  uniformly  contended,  and  to  this  they  are 
conscientiously  pledged.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be 
a  palpable  breach  of  faith  to  consent  to  a  reunion  on  any 
other  terms.  The  Old  School  church  has  received  large 
benefactions,  constituting  almost  the  entire,  if  not  the  entire, 
endowments  of  all  its  theological  seminaries  and  colleges, 
which  were  made  on  the  faith  of  its  being  and  continuing  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  Calvinistic  body.  For  that  church,  there- 
fore, to  unite  itself  with  any  body  of  ministers  and  churches 
which  are  either  not  Presbyterian  or  not  Calvinistic,  or  w^ho, 
if  themselves  Calvinistic,  are  not  willing  to  make  the  sincere 
and  honest  profession  of  the  Calvinistic  system  in  its  in- 
tegrity a  condition  of  ministerial  communion,  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  would  justly  work  a  forfeiture  of  those 
endowments.  In  the  third  place,  a  union  on  any  other 
terms  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  revival  of  all  the  conflicts, 
jealousy,  and  bitterness,  which  afflicted  and  disgraced  the 
church  before  its  disruption.  Such  a  union,  instead  of  being 
a  blessing,  would  be  a  curse. 

We  are  therefore  satisfied  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  branches  of  our 
church.  They  are  doubtless  becoming  year  by  year  more 
and  more  agreed  on  the  vital  points  on  which  they  differed. 
This  approximation,  if  not  hindered  by  premature  and  in- 
judicious attempts  at  union,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  continue, 
until  both  parties  are  so  far  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  that 
outward  union  will  be  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  their  inward  unity. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  article  was  written,  our  attention 
has  been  turned  to  the  Pastoral  Letter  addressed  to  the 
churches  by  the  New  School  Assembly  of  1838.  We  are 
much  gratified  to  find  that  the  Assembly  take  the  same  view 
of  the  points  of  difference  which  led  to  the  division  of  the 
church  as  that  we  have  presented.  Those  points  were,  first, 
the  union  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  in  our 
church  courts ;  or  the  validity  and  force  of  the  Plan  of 
Union ;  and,  second,  the  import  of  the  terms  of  subscription 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms.  As  to  the  former, 
the  Assembly  say,  "  When  the  tide  of  population  began  to 
roll  westward,  and  the  territories  of  our  church  Were  fast 
filling  up  with  pious  emigrants  from  the  east,  a  proposal 
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was  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  our  church  to  the 
Association  of  Connecticut,  to  permit  the  union  of  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists  in  the  new  settlements,  for 
the  greater  facility  of  extending  and  supporting  the  institu- 
tions of  religion.  This  union,  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  exerted  for  a  long  time  an  auspicious  influence 
in  the  extension  of  Presbyterian  Churches  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Mississippi.  But  at  length,  in  the  mysterious  pro- 
vidence of  God,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  very  causes  of  our 
prosperitj^  became  the  occasions  of  disaster.  For,  in  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  newstates  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  native  American  Presbyterians 
must  unavoidably  become  a  majority  of  the  church  ;  and 
though  the  slight  variations  of  doctrine  and  policy  created 
no  alarm  while  the  helm  of  power  was  supposed  to  be  safe, 
the  prospect  of  its  passing  into  other  hands  created  a  strong 
sensation." 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  theory  which  underlies 
this  paragraph,  viz.,  that  the  New  School  is  a  "  Native 
American  Presbyterian  "  party,  and  of  course  the  Old 
School  a  foreign  American  Presbyterian  party,  and  that  the 
whole  contest  was  a  struggle  for  power.  The  only  point 
on  which  we  are  now  interested,  is  the  admission  of  the  fact 
that  the  union  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  in 
our  church  was  one  great  source  of  the  division.  One  party 
proposed  the  abrogation  of  that  Plan  of  Union,  the  other 
resisted  it ;  one  voted  for  it,  the  other  voted  against  it ;  and 
when  passed,  entered  their  solemn  protest  against  the  abro- 
gation on  the  minutes. 

As  to  the  "  terms  of  subscription,"  this  document  quotes 
what  the  Old  Synod  called  their  act  preliminary  to  the 
Adopting  Act,  to  shew  that  any  man,  otherwise  competent, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  our  church,  who  did 
not  depart  from  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  in 
any  article  "  essential  or  necessary  in  doctrine,  worship,  or 
discipline,"  or,  as  they  are  elsewhere  called,  "  essential  and 
necessary  articles  of  faith."  In  process  of  time,  however, 
it  is  said,  efforts  were  made  to  change  these  terms,  and 
■'the  slight  shades  of  doctrinal  differences  always  known 
and  permitted  to  exist  in  the  church,  before  and  since  the 
Adopting  Act,  and  recognised  in  every  form  as  consistent 
with  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bonds  of  peace,  became  the  occasions  of  alarm,  and 
whisperings,  and  accusations,  and  at  length  of  ecclesiastical 
trials  for  heresy. 

Now  as  no  trials  for  heresy  were  instituted  by  Old  School 
men,  except  for  the  avowal  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  New 
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Havenism,  and  as  the  first  public  avowal  of  those  doctrines 
by  the  New  Haven  divines  was  made  in  1839,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  and  to  have  been  allowed  in 
the  church  "  before  and  since  the  Adopting  Act "  of  1729.  And 
as  those  doctrines  in  the  judgment  of  Unitarians,  of  Ortho- 
dox New  England  divines  (such  as  Dr  Woods,  Dr  Tyler,  Dr 
Nettleton,  Dr  Hall,  &c.,  &c.),  as  well  as  of  Old  School  Pres- 
byterians, are  utterly  inconsistent  with  Calvinism,  it  is  as 
clear  as  day  where  the  trouble  lies.  It  is  no  less  clear  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  this  Pastoral  Letter,  as  well  as  of  "  The 
Declaration  of  the  (N.  S.)  Assembly "  in  1839,  that  there 
can  be  no  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  does  not  rest,  1,  On  a  clear  and  distinct 
agreement  as  to  whether  Congregationalists  are  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  and  act  in  our  church  courts,  and  congregationally 
organised  churches  be  recognised  as  constituent  parts  of 
our  body ;  and  2,  On  an  equally  clear  agreement  as  to  the 
terms  of  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  agree  to  adopt 
that  Confession  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  does  contain  the  general 
system  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  Christians  agree  ;  but 
it  contains  also  the  distinctive  system  of  doctrine  known  as 
Augustianism  or  Calvinism.  There  must  be  an  agreement 
as  to  which  of  these  two  senses  is  the  one  in  which  the 
system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  is  to  be 
adopted.  And  further,  it  would  seem  also  to  be  necessary 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
essential  to  an  honest  adoption  of  the  Calvinistic  system. 
Any  union  which  leaves  these  several  points  undetermined 
would  be  a  violation  of  principle,  a  breach  of  faith,  and  the 
occasion  either  of  corruption  or  conflict  in  the  church. 
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Art.  VIII. — Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy* 

First  Principles  of  a  New  System  of  Philosophy.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
New  York  :  I).  Appleton  &  Company.     1865. 

Illustrations  of  Universal  Progress:  a  Series  of  Discvssions.  By  HerbiiRT 
Spencer.'  With  a  Notice  of  Spencer's  New  System  of  Philosophy. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     1865. 

The  Principles  of  Psychology.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  London  :  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans.     1855. 

Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     1861. 

ITie  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces.  A  Series  of  Expositions  by 
Prof.  Grove,  Prof.  Helmholtz,  Dr  Mayer,  Dr  Faraday,  Prof.  Liebig,  and 
Dr  Carpenter.  With  an  Introduction  and  brief  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  Chief  Promoters  of  the  New  Views.  By  Edward  L.  Youmans, 
M.D.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     1865. 

THE  rank  which  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  has  obtained  among 
English  thinkers,  his  fertility  and  pretensions  as  a 
philosophical  author,  the  skilful  and  persistent  eiforts  to 
give  his  works  currency  and  influence  in  this  country,  the 
evident  existence  among  us  of  a  coterie  of  his  admirers,  who 
are  seeking  to  insinuate  his  principles  into  our  literature 
and  science,  our  philosophy  and  religion,  our  education  and 
politics,  furnish  ample  reasons  for  an  immediate  and  careful 
examination  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  his  system. 
To  this  work  we  now  address  ourselves,  and  invite  the  candid 
attention  of  our  readers. 

Perhaps  the  urgent  occasion  for  this  service  will  be  more 
obvious,  if  we  state  how  it  happened  that  we  were  led  to 
undertake  it,  while  it  will  explain  why  the  foregoing  list  of 
works  includes  one  of  which  he  is  not  the  author.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  that  on  the  "  Correlation  and  Conservation  of 
Forces,"  consisting  of  treatises  by  several  eminent  savants, 
collected  and  edited  by  Professor  Youmans,  who  reveals  his 
own  animus  in  giving  the  compilation  to  the  public  (what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intent  of  the  several  authors),  in  a 
somewhat  brilliant  introductory  essay.  Having  had  our 
attention  turned  to  this  work,  both  by  its  pregnant  title,  and 
the  unstinted  commendations  of  it  in  secular  and  religious 
journals,  we  were  led  to  examine  it.  It  is,  as  we  have  since 
found,  mainly  a  collection  of  the  treatises  referred  to  by 
Spencer  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  First  Principles,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  "  Correlation  and  Equivalence  of 
Forces."     It  has  the  benefit  of  Professor  Youman's  gloss  or 

♦  From  "  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review."  Edited  by 
Charles  Hodge,  D.D.     April  1865. 
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exegetical  comment,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  an 
auxiliary  and  propaedeutic  to  Spencer's  philosophy.  The 
main  principle  elucidated  in  these  treatises  is  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  modern  science.  It 
is  twofold — 1.  That,  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  force 
and  matter  are  not  annihilated  or  diminished.  When  they 
cease  to  exist  in  one  form,  they  pass  into  another,  as  fuel  in 
combustion  into  the  ash,  gases,  and  heat  evolved.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  Conservation  of  Force."  2.  The 
various  physical  forces  are  so  correlated  as  to  be  mutually 
convertible,  or  transformable  into  each  other.  For  example, 
there  is  much  which  goes  to  shew,  not  only  that  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  magnetism,  are  mutually  convertible  into 
each  other,  but  all  are  convertible  into  heat,  which  in  its 
turn  is  resolvable  into  motion.  So  far,  we  simply  share  in 
the  delight  and  instruction  afforded  by  so  grand  and  com- 
prehensive an  induction.  But  there  are  exaggerations  of 
these  doctrines  which  involve  materialism  and  atheism.  A 
numerous  class  assert  not  only  that  the  physical  forces  in 
nature  are  conserved,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
God,  but  that  they  are  in  their  nature  indestructible  :  others 
still,  that  they  cannot  be  created  nor  destroyed,  increased 
nor  diminished,  by  any  power  whatsoever.  This  is  clear 
atheism.  It  exalts  blind  force  and  unconscious  fate  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe.  What  Mr  Spencer's  views  of  each 
of  the  points  here  presented  are,  we  shall  see  in  due  time. 
Just  now  we  have  to  do  with  the  book  edited  by  Professor 
Youmans.  And  we  must  say,  that  some  of  the  utterances 
of  the  physicists  in  this  volume  have  a  portentous  look, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  sense  intended  by  the  writers. 
Mayer  styles  this  force  " indestructible."  Grove  says  :  "In 
all  phenomena,  the  more  closely  they  are  investigated,  the 
more  are  we  convinced  that,  humanly  speaking,  neither 
matter  nor  force  can  be  created  nor  annihilated,"  p.  199. 
This  would  seem  decisive  enough.  But  as  he  immediately 
proceeds  with  the  following  language,  we  are  glad  to  think 
he  must  have  had  some  meaning  consistent  with  theism  : — 
"  Causation  is  the  will,  creation  the  act  of  God."  But  aside 
from  this  saving  clause,  his  language  is,  to  say  the  least, 
ominous.  Faraday  presents  it  as  a  corollary  from  his  doc- 
trine of  the  conservation  of  force,  that  "  none  can  vary  in 
absolute  amount ;  each  must  be  definite  at  all  times,  whether 
for  a  particle  or  all  the  particles  in  the  universe,  and  the 
sum  also  of  the  three  forces  (chemical,  electrical,  and  of 
gravity)  must  be  equally  unchangeable,"  pp.  379,  380. 
Liebig,  in  explaining  Mayer's  view,  says,  "  that  all  these 
causes  (forces),  as  far  as  relates  to  their  quantity,  possess 
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the  property  of  indestructibility,  and  as  to  that  of  their 
quahty  that  of  convertibility,"  p.  389.  Dr  Carpenter,  the 
celebrated  physiologist,  says :  "  Dr  Mayer  first  broadly 
announced  in  all  its  generality  the  great  principle  now 
known  as  that  of  '  conservation  of  force,'  as  a  necessary 
deduction  from  two  axioms  or  essential  truths  ;  ex  nihilo  nil 
Jit,  and  nil  Jit  ad  nihilum,  the  validity  of  which  no  true  philo- 
sopher would  ever  have  theoretically  questioned,"  p.  405. 
These  writers  may  be  theists.  But  such  forms  of  statement 
and  argument,  put  without  qualifying  adjuncts,  are  non- 
theistic,  which  is  no  better  than  atheistic.  For  what  is  the 
pertinency  of  these  axioms,  as  accounting  for  and  necessi- 
tating the  conservation  of  force,  in  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance, and  unchanged  amount,  unless  it  be  meant  that 
nothing  can  be  destroyed,  and  that  neither  force  nor  any- 
thing else  can  be  created  out  of  nothing  ?  If  all  force, 
matter,  being,  are  due  to  the  creative  fiat  of  God,  and  can 
be  changed,  increased,  diminished,  or  destroyed  at  his 
pleasure,  how  can  the  above  axioms  be  true,  in  any  such 
sense  as  to  prove  the  necessary,  unbroken,  and  unchanged 
continuance  of  force '?  A  force  created  and  sustained  by  a 
personal  Creator,  during  his  good  pleasure,  is  one  thing- — 
one  which  exists  independently,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
its  own  nature  is  incapable  of  creation,  enlargement,  dimi- 
nution, or  annihilation,  is  another.  It  is  a  virtual  negation 
of  theism.  Whether  the  language  we  have  objected  to  is 
merely  unguarded,  or  whether  its  authors  mean  all  it  seems 
to  imply,  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  it  will  soon  appear 
that  the  meaning  of  Mr  Spencer  and  others,  who  are  utilis- 
ing their  speculations  and  discoveries  in  the  interest  of  his 
philosophy,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

A  like  fatal  exaggeration  discloses  itself  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  mutual  convertibility  or  transformableness 
of  the  physical  forces.  Precisely  how  much  Dr  Carpenter 
himself  means,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  without  a  fuller 
examination  of  his  writings  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
give.  But  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  Professor  Youmans, 
in  support  of  the  latter's  theory,  he  is  exhibited  as  main- 
taining the  mutual  convertibility,  equivalence,  and  virtual 
identity,  not  only  of  the  physical  forces  with  each  other,  but 
also  of  the  vital  forces  with  the  physical,  reducing  them  all 
alike  to  heat ;  also  with  the  j)syc]aical  and  the  spiritual : 
thus  materialising  spirit,  or  spiritualising  matter  ;  in  either 
alternative,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  preceding 
doctrine  of  the  indestructibleness  and  immutability  of  matter 
and  force,  reducing  all  to  a  materialistic  monism  and  fatalism. 
Dr  Carpenter  reduces  the  vital  forces,  vegetable  and  animal, 
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to  heat ;  and  through  the  nervous  and  cerebral  organism  he 
suggests  the  convertibility  of  the  psychical  and  mental  forces 
with  the  vital. 

The  editor  of  the  work  containing  the  essays  from  which 
we  have  quoted,  says  :  "  Will-power  is  therefore  correlated 
with  nen'e-power  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  with 
muscular  power."  Dr  Carpenter  well  observes  :  "It  is 
difficult  to  see  that  the  dynamical  agency  which  we  term 
will  is  more  removed  from  the  nerve-force  on  the  one  hand, 
than  nerve-force  is  removed  from  motor-force  on  the  other. 
Each,  in  giving  origin  to  the  next,  is  itself  expended  or  ceases 
to  exist  as  such,  and  each  bears,  in  its  own  intensity,  a  pre- 
cise relation  to  its  antecedent  and  consequent."  Professor 
Youmans  begins  his  comment  on  this  by  saying  :  "  We  have 
here  only  space  briefly  to  trace  the  principle  in  its  applica- 
tion to  sensations,  motions,  and  intellectual  operations," 
pp.  32,  33.  He  then  proceeds,  in  beautiful  and  eloquent 
style,  to  work  up  this  principle  into  the  service  of  his 
favourite  philosophy,  arguing  that  the  moral  and  mental 
forces  of  society  are  indestructible  and  immutable  in  quan- 
tity, convertible  in  quality,  making  their  interchanges  ac- 
cording to  certain  immutable  laws,  without  variation  of 
amount ;  so  that  their  operation  can  certainly  be  calculated 
and  foreseen.  Thus  he  makes  the  speculations  and  dis- 
coveries of  some  physicists  on  the  correlation  and  conser- 
vation of  forces,  a  germ  out  of  which  he  goes  on  to  develop 
the  materialistic  sociology  of  the  philosophy  we  are  about 
to  examine.  This  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing quotations  : — 

Prof,  Youmans  says :  *'  Thus  qualified,  the  proofs  of  the 
correlation  of  the  nervous  and  mental  forces  with  the  physi- 
cal, are  as  clear  and  decisive  as  those  for  the  physical  forces 
alone."— P.  32. 

**  The  physical  agencies  acting  upon  inanimate  objects  in 
the  external  world,  change  their  form  and  state,  and  we  re- 
gard these  changes  as  transformed  manifestations  of  the 
forces  in  action.  .  .  .  Now,  the  living  system  is  acted  upon 
by  the  same  agencies  and  under  the  same  law.  Impressions 
made  upon  the  organs  of  sense  give  rise  to  sensations,  and 
we  have  the  same  warrant  in  this  as  in  the  former  case,  for 
regarding  the  effects  as  transformations  of  the  forces  in 
action."— P.  33. 

*'  The  intellectual  operations  are  also  directly  correlated 
with  physical  activities.  As  in  the  inorganic  world  we  know 
nothing  of  forces  except  as  exhibited  by  matter,  so  in  the 
higher  intellectual  realm  we  know  nothing  of  mind-force 
except  through  its  material  manifestation.     Mental  opera- 
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tions  are  dependent  upon  material  changes  in  the  nervous 
system ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  physio- 
logical principle^  that  *  no  idea  or  feeling  can  arise,  save  as 
the  result  of  some  physical  force  expended  in  producing  it.' 
The  directness  of  this  dependence  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
any  disturbance  of  the  train  of  cerebral  transformations  dis- 
turbs mentality,  while  the  arrest  destroys  it.  .  .  .  The 
degree  of  mentality  is  also  dependent  upon  the  phosphatic 
constituents  of  the  nervous  system." — Pp.  34,  35. 

"  How  this  metamorphosis  takes  place — how  a  force  exist- 
ing as  motion,  heat,  or  light,  can  become  a  mode  of  conscious- 
ness— how  it  is  possible  for  aerial  vibrations  to  generate  the 
sensation  we  call  sound,  or  forces  liberated  by  chemical 
changes  in  the  brain,  to  give  rise  to  emotion,  these  are 
mysteries  which  it  is  impossible  to  fathom.  But  they  are  not 
profounder  mysteries  than  the  transformation  of  physical  forces 
into  each  other.'" — P.  36. 

"  The  condition  of  humanity,  and  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, are  direct  resultants  of  the  forces  by  which  men  are 
controlled.  What  we  term  the  moral  order  of  society  implies 
a  strict  regularity  in  the  action  of  those  forces  !  Modern 
statistics  disclose  a  remarkable  constancy  in  the  moral  acti- 
vities manifested  in  communities  of  men.  Crimes,  and  even 
the  modes  of  crime,  have  been  observed  to  occur  with  a  uni- 
formity which  admits  of  their  prediction.  Each  period, 
therefore,  maybe  said  to  have  its  definite  amount  of  morality 
and  justice.  ...  So  with  society :  the  measured  action  of 
its  forces  gives  rise  to  a  fixed  amount  of  morality  and  liberty 
in  each  age  ;  but  that  amount  increases  with  social  evolu- 
tions."—P.  38. 

This,  if  we  understand  it,  involves  the  exclusion  of  all' 
those  causes  of  variation  in  the  moral  condition  of  society 
arising  from  the  free-will  of  man,  and  the  sovereign  provi- 
dence and  free  supernatural  grace  of  God.  It  makes  the 
moral  state  of  men  the  fixed  and  changeless  result  of  un- 
alterable physical  forces  and  laws.  It  is  essentially  mate- 
rialism, and  has  the  virus,  however  its  authors  and  abettors 
may  disclaim  the  form,  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  of  Compte. 
The  startling  principles  thus  propounded  or  foreshadowed  in 
this  volume,  it  may  well  be  surmised,  awakened  our  pro- 
foundest  concern  and  amazement.  Desiring  thoroughly  to 
understand  them,  the  following  extract  from  Prof.  Youmans's 
introduction  will  shew  how  it  became  necessary  to  examine 
"Herbert  Spencer's  New  System  of  Philosophy,"  in  order  to 
know  thoroughly  the  system  here  advocated,  and  thus  find 
the  tree  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  blossoms.  This 
is  but  a  specimen  of  the  endorsements  and  laudations  of  his 
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system  which  greet  us  from  various  quarters.  They  not 
only  challenge,  they  render  imperative,  a  rigid  exposition  of 
its  character  and  pretensions.  To  this  we  shall  now  confine 
ourselves.  His  acuteness  as  a  philosophical  thinker ;  his 
encyclopediac  knowledge  of  a  physical  science ;  his  clever- 
ness and  instructiveness  as  a  writer  on  a  great  variety  of  col- 
lateral subjects,  educational,  economical,  social,  and  poli- 
tical, we  have  before  observed,  and  still  fully  appreciate. 
All  this  could  be  said  of  David  Hume  and  Auguste  Compte. 
And  of  all  three  it  can  be  said  with  nearly  equal  truth,  that 
although  they  cannot  utterly  ignore,  yet  they  write  very 
much  as  able  writers  would,  who  were  doing  their  ^  best  to 
ignore  the  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  man,  which 
take  their  rise  in  conscience  and  a  personal  God. 

We  will  let  Prof.  Youmans  introduce  Mr  Spencer  to  our 
readers  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  A  further  aspect  of  the  subject  remains  still  to  be  noticed. 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer  has  the  honour  of  crowning  this  sub- 
lime inquiry  by  shewing  that  the  law  of  the  conservation,  or 
as  he  prefers  to  term  it,  the  '  Persistence  of  Force,'  as  it  is 
the  underlying  principle  of  all  being,  is  also  the  fundamental 
truth  of  all  philosophy.  With  masterly  analytic  skill  he  has 
shewn  that  this  principle,  of  which  the  human  mind  has  just 
become  fully  conscious,  is  itself  the  profoundest  law  of  the 
human  mind,  the  deepest  foundation  of  consciousness.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  the  law  of  the  Persistence  of  Force, 
of  which  the  most  piercing  intellects  of  past  times  had  but 
partial  and  unsatisfying  glimpses,  and  which  the  latest  scien- 
tific research  has  disclosed  as  a  great  principle  of  nature, 
has  a  yet  more  transcendent  character ;  is,  in  fact,  an  a 
priori  truth  of  the  highest  order — a  truth  which  is  necessarily 
involved  in  our  mental  organisation ;  which  is  broader  than 
any  possible  induction,  and  of  higher  validity  than  any  other 
truth  whatever.  This  principle,  which  is  at  once  the  highest 
result  of  scientific  investigation  and  metaphysical  analysis, 
Mr  Spencer  has  made  the  basis  of  his  new  and  comprehen- 
sive System  of  Philosophy ;  and  in  the  first  work  of  the 
series,  entitled  '  First  Principles,'  he  has  developed  the  doc- 
trine in  its  broadest,  philosophic  aspects." — P.  29.* 


*  In  the  first,  aud  as  yet,  only  number  of  the  Social  Science  Review,  we 
notice  an  article  on  Herbert  Spencer,  consisting  chiefly  of  blind  and  turgid 
laudation.  The  writer  says  :  "  We  cannot  commend  Mr  Youmans  too  highly 
for  introducing  this  philosopher  and  publicist  to  American  readers ;"  and 
Bpeaks  of  him  as  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  the  published  volume  of 
Spencer's  Essays.  The  reviewer  says,  that  from  one  of  "  Spencer's  works  will 
date  modern  social  science,"  aud  assigns  as  one  reason  for  the  slow  acceptance 
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Our  first  and  chief  business  then  is  with  Mr  Spencer's 
book  of  "  First  Principles,"  in  which  he  in  form  announces 
and  defends  the  primordial  elements  of  his  system.  We 
may  refer  to  his  other  volumes  occasionally  for  fuller  expla- 
nation. 

Having  taught  us  that,  before  the  dispersion  of  our  race, 
it  had  no  "language  sufficiently  organised  to  express  religi- 
ous ideas  "  (p.  14),  and  that  the  religious  susceptibility  in 
man  "arose  by  a  process  of  evolution,"  and  not  "  from  an 
act  of  special  creation  "  (pp.  15,  17),  he  tells  us  : — 

"  Eespecting  the  origin  of  the  universe,  three  verbally  in- 
telligible suppositions  may  be  made.  We  may  assert  that  it 
is  self-existent  or  that  it  is  self-created,  or  that  it  is  created 
by  external  agency." — P.  30.  That  is,  the  possible  suppo- 
sitions are  Atheism,  Pantheism,  or  Theism.  In  regard  to 
the  first  he  argues :  '  Self-existence,  therefore,  necessarily 
means  existence  without  a  beginning ;  and  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  self-existence  is  to  form  a  conception  of  existence 
without  a  beginning.  Now,  by  no  mental  effort  can  we  do 
this.  To  conceive  existence  through  infinite  past-time,  im- 
plies the  conception  of  infinite  past-time,  which  is  an  impos- 
sibility. To  this  let  us  add  that,  even  were  self-existence 
conceivable,  it  would  not  in  any  sense  be  an  explanation  of 
the  Universe." — P.  31.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  stated  that, 
if  this  argument  is  valid  against  Atheism,  it  is  a  fortiori  con- 
clusive against  Theism.  And  this  the  author  strenuously 
urges  in  the  following  terms  :  "As  was  proved  at  the  outset 
of  the  argument,  self-existence  is  rigorously  inconceivable  ; 
and  this  holds  true  whatever  the  nature  of  the  object  of 
which  it  is  predicated.  Whoever  agrees  that  the  atheistic 
hypothesis  is  untenable  because  it  involves  the  impossible, 
idea  of  self-existence,  must  perforce  admit  that  the  theistic 
hypothesis  is  untenable  if  it  contains  the  same  impossible 
idea." — P.  35.  Pantheism,  of  course,  shares  the  same  fate. 
It  is  "  incapable  of  being  represented  in  thought.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  form  any  idea  of  a  potential  existence  of  the  universe 
as  distinguishsd  from  its  actual  existence.  If  represented  in 
thought  at  all,  potential  existence  must  be  represented  as 
something,  that  is  an  actual  existence ;  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  represented  as  nothing  involves  two  absurdities,  that 
nothing  is  more  than  a  negation  and  can  be  positively  repre- 
sented in  thought,  and  that  one  nothing  is  distinguished 

of  his  principles,  tliat  "  he  attacked  the  fetichisms  of  theology,  and  churchmen 
felt  insecure  in  their  livings."  These  passages  alford  a  sample  of  the  tone  of 
this  new  journal,  which  is  another  effort  of  the  "  New  Philosophy  ''  to  establish 
aud  propagate  itself  among  us. 
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from  all  other  nothings  by  its  power  to  develop  into  some- 
thing. Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  no  state  of  consciousness 
answering  to  the  words — an  inherent  necessity  by  which 
potential  existence  becomes  actual  existence." — P.  32.  In 
regard  to  theism  again,  the  author  says  :  "  Even  supposing 
that  the  genesis  of  the  universe  could  really  be  represented 
in  thought  as  the  result  of  an  external  agency,  the  mystery 
would  be  as  great  as  ever ;  for  there  would  still  arise  the 
question.  How  came  the  external  agency  ?  ...  It  commits 
us  to  an  infinite  series  of  such  agencies,  and  then  leaves  us 
where  we  were." — P.  35. 

Here  is  some  show  of  impartiality,  and  even  liberality,  in 
the  author's  destructive  processes.  Doubtless  he  and  his 
abettors  will  answer  the  complaint  that  he  destroys  Theism, 
with  the  reply  that  he  makes  equal  havoc  with  Atheism  and 
Pantheism.  We  do  not,  however,  accept  this  placebo.  It 
is  cold  comfort  for  the  loss  of  our  God,  to  be  told  that  we 
ought  not  to  grieve  or  murmur,  for  he  has  also  made  an  end 
of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Mars,  of  heathen  polytheism  and  savage 
fetichism.  If  a  man  denies  our  rationality  and  immortality, 
it  is  no  compensation  for  this  to  be  told  that  he  also  denies 
it  to  the  brutes,  and  trees,  and  stones.  The  whole  question 
is.  Are  we  rational  and  immortal  ?  If  that  is  denied,  all  is 
lost.  So  here  the  question  is.  Is  there  one  living  personal 
God,  the  creator  and  upholder  of  all  things  ?  If  this  is 
denied,  all  is  lost.  It  matters  not  what  else  may  then  be 
established  or  overthrown.  Besides,  the  author  here  at- 
tempts an  inherent  impossibility,  an  outright  contradiction. 
To  say  that  Theism  and  Atheism  are  alike  inconceivable 
and  absurd,  is  itself  a  direct  contradiction  and  unmitigated 
absurdity.  To  overthrow  Theism  is  to  establish  non-Theism, 
which  is  Atheism,  neither  more  nor  less.  To  say  that  both 
are  alike  absurd,  is  itself  the  climax  of  absurdity. 

But,  perhaps,  Mr  Spencer  has  thus  taken  from  us  our 
God  only  more  fully  to  restore  him.  Perhaps  he  has  de- 
stroyed the  foundations  of  our  faith  only  more  solidly  to 
rebuild  them,  as  destructives  are  so  apt  to  pretend  and 
claim  they  do.  Perhaps  he  adopts  the  famous  solution  of 
Hamilton  and  Mansel  in  regard  to  the  infinite,  absolute,  and 
fii't  cause ;  that  although  they  and  the  negation  of  them 
are  alike  inconceivable,  yet,  since,  of  two  contradictories, 
one  iLust  be  true,  and  the  other  false,  we  may  and  must 
accept  £is  true  that  which  is  demanded  by  our  intuitive  con- 
victions and  our  moral  nature.  Does  Mr  Spencer  in  like 
manner  say  that,  although  Theism  and  Atheism  are  alike 
inconceivable  and  absurd,  yet,  as  contradictories,  one  or  the 
other  must  be  true,  and  that  we  can  and  must  choose  that 
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alternative  of  a  personal  God  which  our  deepest  instincts 
and  our  highest  reason  alike  demand  ?  Let  us  see ;  although 
at  best,  for  reasons  before  given  in  this  journal,  this  is  a 
most  unstable  foundation  for  Theism  and  Faith.* 

Mr  Spencer  does  indeed  impress  Hamilton  and  Mansel 
into  his  service,  so  far  as  he  can  make  them  auxiliary  to  his 
destructive  processes.  And  we  should  think  Mr  Mansel's 
eyes  would  be  opened  to  the  essentially  destructive  character 
of  his  and  Hamilton's  positions  on  these  subjects,  as  expe- 
rience shews  how  much  more  readily  they  can  be  wielded  in 
the  service  of  scepticism  than  of  faith.  Mr  Spencer  eagerly 
seizes  upon  and  transfers  to  his  pages  the  gist  of  their  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  all  knowledge  is  relative,  and  not  of 
things  themselves,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  impos- 
sible, because  it  involves  all  the  inconceivabilities  and  con- 
tradictions alleged  by  this  school  to  pertain  to  the  conception 
of  the  infinite,  absolute,  and  first  cause.  These  alleged 
inconceivabilities  and  contradictions  are  substantially  Kant's 
celebrated  antinomies,  distilled  through  the  alembic  of 
Hamilton's,  and  then  clarified  by  Mansel's  thinking.  But 
while  he  thus  utilizes  in  the  interest  of  his  own  scheme,  the 
destructive  part  of  their  speculations,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  is  more  logically  consistent  than  they.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  reclaim  by  faith  the  ideas  which  he  had  shewn 
to  be  incogitable  contradictions  and  absurdities,  and  there- 
fore impossible  to  be  believed,  because  impossible  to  be 
apprehended.  But  he  endeavours  to  find  a  vague  and  inde- 
finite residuum  which  the  mind  does  have  an  indefinite  con- 
sciousness of,  and  which  is  thus  a  matter  of  positive  appre- 
hension and  belief.  This  indefinable  something,  to  which 
we  may  not  ascribe  any  distinct  attributes,  is  the  underlying' 
principle  of  all  religion  and  all  science,  and  the  basis  of 
their  reconciliation. 

"Every  religion,"  says  our  author,  "maybe  defined  as 
an  a  priori  theory  of  the  universe.  ...  Be  it  in  the  rudest 
fetichism,  which  assumes  a  separate  personality  behind 
every  phenomenon ;  be  it  in  Polytheism,  in  which  these 
personalities  are  partially  generalised ;  be  it  in  Monotheism, 
in  which  they  are  wholly  generalised ;  or  be  it  Pantheism, 
in  which  the  generalised  personality  becomes  one  with  the 
phenomena,  we  equally  find  an  hypothesis  which  is  supposed 
to  render  the  universe  comprehensible.  Nay,  even  that 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  negation  of  all  religion 
— even  positive  Atheism — comes  within  the  definition ;  for 

*  See  articles,  "  Reason  and  Faith,"  October  1860,  and  "  Can  God  be 
Known,"  January  1864. 
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it,  too,  in  asserting  the  self-existence  of  space,  matter,  and 
motion,  which  it  regards  as  adequate  causes  of  every  appear- 
ance, propounds  an  a  priori  theory,  from  which  it  holds  the 
facts  to  be  deducible.  .  .  .  Here  then  is  an  element  which 
all  creeds  have  in  common.  Religions  diametrically  opposed 
in  their  overt  dogmas  are  yet  perfectly  at  one  in  the  tacit 
conviction  that  the  existence  of  the  world,  with  all  it  con- 
tains and  all  that  surrounds  it,  is  a  mystery. ever  pressing 
for  interpretation.  On  this  point,  if  on  no  other,  there  is 
entire  unanimity.  Thus  we  come  in  sight  of  that  which 
we  seek.  .  .  .  This  is  the  vital  element  in  all  religions." — 
Pp.  43-4. 

What  all  this  will  come  to,  must  be  as  plain  to  our  readers 
as  that  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  The 
residuum  left  as  "  the  vital  element  of  all  religions,"  is  what 
is  common  to  Fetichism,  Polytheism,  Monotheism,  and 
Atheism.  What  remains  after  being  passed  through  these 
successive  filters  must  be  an  exceedingly  thin,  dead  abstrac- 
tion— a  ghost  of  a  shadow — naively  styled  by  the  author  a 
"mystery  ever  pressing  for  interpretation."  "  The  analysis," 
says  he,  "of  every  possible  hypothesis,  proves  not  simply 
that  no  hypothesis  is  sufficient,  but  that  no  hypothesis  is 

even  thinkable If  religion  and  science  are  to   be 

reconciled,  the  basis  of  reconciliation  must  be  this  deepest, 
widest,  and  most  certain  of  all  facts — that  the  power  which 
the  universe  manifests  is  utterly  inscrutable." — P.  46. 

"  Inscrutable  power,"  as  the  ground  or  cause  of  all  phe- 
nomena, is  the  "  ultimate  religious  idea,"  and  the  only 
religious  idea  reached  and  recognised  as  legitimate,  or  sup- 
ported by  due  evidence,  in  this  new  philosophy.  The  author 
next  proceeds  to  discuss  "  ultimate  scientific  ideas,"  and  to 
detect  this  as  the  great  underlying  truth  of  all  science,  viz., 
that  whatever  science  may  discover  or  establish,  it  still  pos- 
tulates, and  must  ever  postulate,  an  unknown  something 
beyond,  to  account  for  what  it  does  know.  Thus  religion 
and  science  are  reconciled,  and  meet  on  this  common  ground 
of  an  ultimate  "  Inscrutable  power."  He  analyses  what  he 
deems  the  possible  conceptions  of  space,  time,  matter,  motion, 
force,  mind,  consciousness.  He  accumulates  and  parades 
all  the  puzzles  which  the  ingenuity  of  metaphysicians  and 
sophists  has  conjured  up  on  these  subjects,  to  prove  not 
only  that  they  are  "  wholly  incomprehensilDle,"  but  that 
"the  immediate  knowledge  which  we  seem  to  have  of  them, 
proves,  when  examined,  to  be  total  ignorance." — P.  50. 
"  Frame  what  suppositions  we  may,  we  find,  on  tracing  out 
their  implications,  that  they  leave  us  nothing  but  a  choice 
between  opposite  absurdities." — P.  54.     "  The  exercise  of 
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force  is  altogether  unintelligibie,"  and  necessitates  a  "  con- 
clusion positively  unthinkable." — P.  60.  In  regard  to  con- 
sciousness, "the  perplexity  is  like  that  presented  by  the 
relations  of  motion  and  rest.  As  we  found  it  impossible 
really  to  conceive  rest  becoming  motion,  or  motion  becoming 
rest,  so  here  we  find  it  impossible  really  to  conceive  either 
the  beginning  or  ending  of  those  changes  which  constitute 
consciousness." — P.  63.  So  of  self-consciousness.  "  If  it 
is  the  true  self  which  thinks,  what  other  self  can  it  be  that 
is  thought  of  ?  Clearly  a  true  cognition  of  self  implies  a 
state  in  which  the  knowing  and  the  known  are  one — in  which 
subject  and  object  are  identified — and  this  Mr  Mansel  rightly 
holds  to  be  the  annihilation  of  both." — P.  65.  "Objective 
and  subjective  things  he  thus  finds  to  be  alike  inscrutable 
in  their  substance  and  genesis.  In  all  directions  his  inves- 
tigations bring  him  face  to  face  with  an  insoluble  enigma." — 
Pp.  66-7.  "  If,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  things, 
we  make  some  assumption,  we  find  that,  through  an  inex- 
orable logic,  it  inevitably  commits  us  to  alternate  impossi- 
bilities of  thought ;  and  this  holds  true  of  every  assumption 
that  can  be  imagined." — P.  69.  So  science  is  forced  to  the 
same  ultimatum  as  religion,  an  undefinable,  inconceivable 
somewhat,  underlying  all  those  phenomena  which  she  seeks 
to  explain,  and  which  are  but  seemings  of  an  unknowable 
reality  that  bristle  into  multitudinous  contradictions  and 
unthinkable  nonsense,  the  moment  we  attempt  to  bring 
them  within  the  mind's  grasp.  "  Clearly  as  we  seem  to 
know  it,  our  apparent  knowledge  proves,  on  examination,  to 
be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  itself.  Ultimate  religions  ideas 
and  ultimate  scientific  ideas,  alike  turn  out  to  he  merrily  symbols, 
■of  the  actual,  not  cognitions  of  it  J' ^ — P.  68. 

This  negative  result  reached  a  posteriori,  the  author  under- 
takes to  demonstrate  a  priori;  and,  for  this  purpose,  em- 
ploys the  powerful  lever  provided  by  Hamilton's  and  Hansel's 
arguments  to  prove  the  necessary  relativity  of  all  knowledge. 
He  quotes  these  authors  at  great  length  in  this  behalf.  So 
far  as,  by  the  relative  quantity  of  our  knowledge,  these 
writers  mean  merely  that  whatever  we  know  must  be  so  in 
delation  with  our  faculties  as  to  be  cognisable  by  them,  this 
is  a  mere  truism  which  needs  no  defence,  and  calls  for  no 
outlay  of  argument  to  support  it.  But  this  relativity  of 
knowledge  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  true  and  genuine 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  really  are.  Not  necessarily  that 
we  know  all  pertaining  to  them.  Much  remains  unknown 
by  the  most  accomplished  botanist  about  the  merest  blade 
of  grass.  But  what  in  the  due  use  of  our  faculties  we  do 
know,  we  know  truly.     Otherwise  w«  do  not  know  it  at  all. 
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Not  to  know  truly  is  not  to  know  at  all.  Now  the  peculiarity 
of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  contended  for  by  these  writers 
is,  that  we  know  not  things  in  themselves  and  as  they  really 
are,  but  only  in  their  relations  either  to  one  another  or  to 
our  faculties,  which  may  be  fitted  to  misconceive  them.  So 
we  have  no  reliable  knowledge.  What,  however,  Hamilton 
and  Mansel  thus  wrest  from  knowledge,  they  think  to  re- 
claim by  faith,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  what  can  only 
be  conceived  as  a  conglomerate  of  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities. Spencer  allows  nothing  to  faith  which  he  refuses  to 
the  intellect.  But  he  saves,  or  tries  to  save  from  the  wreck 
of  intellectual  cogitables,  the  solitary  fragment  of  an  "In- 
scrutable Power,"  which  is  the  basis  of  conciliation  between 
science  and  religion.  "  In  the  very  assertion  that  all  our 
knowledge,  properly  so-called,  is  relative,  there  is  involved 
the  assertion  that  there  exists  a  non-relative.  .  .  .  Unless 
a  real  non-relative  or  absolute  be  postulated,  the  relative  it- 
self becomes  absolute,  and  so  brings  the  argument  to  a  con- 
tradiction. And  on  contemplating  the  process  of  thought 
we  have  equally  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
consciousness  of  actuality  lying  behind  appearances ;  and 
how  from  this  impossibility  results  an  indestructible  belief 
in  that  actuality." — Pp.  96,  97.  "  So  we  arrive  at  the  point 
where  religion  and  science  coalesce,"  p.  99. 

Before  proceeding  to  shew  from  Mr  Spencer's  more  articu- 
late statements,  that  this  absolute  which  he  saves  or  extracts 
from  the  wreck  of  all  our  knowledge,  is  the  absolute  alter- 
nately of  Pantheism  and  Atheism,  we  wish  to  say  a  word 
more  in  regard  to  this  doctrine,  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  realities,  or  of  aught  but  appearances  or  relations  which 
are  unrealities.  Says  our  author,  "  each  attempt  to  con- 
ceive real  existence  ends  in  intellectual  suicide,"  p.  100.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  groundless  and  fatal  prin- 
ciple. It  is  in  utter  contradiction  to  the  normal  and  unper- 
verted  consciousness  of  the  human  race.  It  is  itself  absolute 
"  intellectual  suicide."  If  the  intellect  knows  no  reality,  no 
real  thing,  it  knows  nothing.  Nothing  remains  but  absolute 
scepticism.  We  shall  not  repeat  our  exposure  of  the  trans- 
cendental subtleties,  quirks,  and  sophisms  levelled  against 
the  possible  knowledge  of  God  and  reality,  which  has  been 
given  in  former  numbers.  These  are  here  impressed  into 
the  service  of  what  we  shall  find  to  be  a  sublimated  Sensism 
and  Materialism.  It  aU  amounts  to  a  "  system  of  sublime 
transcendental  nuUism."  It  is  no  new  device.  Atheists 
and  sceptics  of  old  understood  it.  One  of  the  page-headings 
of  "Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  "  is  in  these  words :  ''All 
Knowledge  to  Atheists  Phantastical  and  Relative."     It  is  a 
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convenient  device  for  reasoning  out  of  conceivability  and 
possibility  all  truth  and  all  being — or  rather  for  turning 
them  into  a  shapeless,  plastic  mass,  on  which  the  speculatist 
may  stamp  as  little  as  he  pleases,  sweeping  away  all  else. 
What  inscription  our  author  puts  upon,  and  what  he  erases 
from  this  formless  abstraction,  we  will  now  ascertain. 

Although,  in  his  view,  religion  has  the  merit,  in  all  its 
forms,  of  ever  having  discerned  and  insisted  on  this  "  ulti- 
mate verity,"  it  has  fulfilled  this  office  very  imperfectly,  pp. 

99,  100.  "  Religion  has  ever  been  more  or  less  irreligious, 
and  it  continues  to  be  partially  irreligious  even  now.  In 
the  first  place,  as  implied  above,  it  has  professed  to  have  some 
knoiuledge  of  that  which  transcends  knowledge ;  and  has  so 
contradicted  its  own  teachings.  While  with  one  breath  it 
has  asserted  that  the  course  of  all  things  passes  understand- 
ing, it  has,  with  the  next  breath,  asserted  that  the  cause  of 
all  things  possesses  such  or  such  attributes — can  be  in  so  far 
understood.  In  the  second  place,  while,  in  great  part  sin- 
cere in  its  fealty  to  the  great  truth  it  has  had  to  uphold,  it 
has  often  been  insincere,  and  consequently  irreligious,  in 
maintaining  the  untenable  doctrines  by  which  it  has  obscured 
this  great  truth.  Each  assertion  respecting  the  nature,  acts, 
or  motives  of  that  poiver  which  the  universe  manifests  to  us, 
has  been  repeatedly  called  in  question  and  proved  to  be  in- 
consistent with  itself  or  with  accompanying  assertions." — Pp. 

100,  101.  Our  readers  will  observe  that  it  is  here  asserted 
that  the  ascription  to  God  of  "  attributes,  nature,  acts,  or 
motives,"  is  irreligious.  What  then  is  left  for  faith  or  wor- 
ship? What  shall  the  Christian  say,  when  asked  "Where 
is  thy  God?"  And  what  will  this  new  philosophy  teach  us 
next?  "As  fast  as  experience  proves  that  certain  familiar 
changes  always  happen  in  the  same  sequence,  then  begins 
to  fade  from  the  mind  the  conception  of  a  variable  person- 
ality, to  whose  variable  will  they  were  before  ascribed,"  p. 
102.  In  opposition  to  Mr  Mansel,  who,  after  having  argued 
it  all  to  be  inconceivable,  says,  "It  is  our  duty,  then,  to 
think  of  God  as  personal,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  He  is 
infinite,"  Mr  Spencer  presses  their  common  doctrine  in  the 
premises  to  a  more  unrelenting  logical  issue.     He  says  : — 

"  That  this  is  not  the  conclusion  here  adopted,  needs  hardly 
be  said.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments, duty  requires  us  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  person- 
ality  This,  which  to  many  will  seem  an  essentially 

irreligious  position,  is  an  essentially  religious  one ;  nay,  is 
the  religious  one,  to  which,  as  already  shewn,  all  others  are 
but  approximations.  In  the  estimate  it  forms  of  the  ulti- 
mate cause,  it  does  not  fall  short  of  the  alternative  position, 
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but  exceeds  it.  Those  who  espouse  this  alternative  position 
make  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  choice  is  between 
personality  and  something  lower  than  personality,  whereas 
the  choice  is  between  personality  and  something  higher.  Is 
it  not  just  possible  that  there  is  a  mode  of  being  as  much 
transcending  intelligence  and  will  as  these  transcend  me- 
chanical motion  ?  It  is  true  we  are  utterly  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  such  higher  mode  of  being.  .  .  .  And  may  we  not, 
therefore,  rightly  refrain  from  assigning  to  it  any  attributes 
whatever,  on  the  ground  that  such  attributes,  derived  as 
they  must  be  from  our  own  natures,  are  not  elevations,  but 
degradations?"— Pp.  108,  109. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pronounce  this  pure,  bold, 
blank  Atheism  with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
sceptical  nihilism  with  regard  to  all  else.  The  author  well 
says,  "An  immense  majority  will  refuse,  with  more  or  less 
of  indignation,  a  belief  seeming  to  them  so  shadowy  and  in- 
definite." He,  however,  endeavours  to  comfort  all  parties, 
in  that  the  creeds  that  are  bad,  as  measured  by  an  absolute 
standard,  are  good  as  measured  by  a  relative  standard. 
"Though  from  higher  perceptions  they  hide  the  abstract 
verity  within  them,  yet  to  lower  perceptions  they  render 
this  verity  more  appreciable  than  it  would  otherwise  be,"  p. 
121.  Or,  as  he  elsewhere  states  it,  "the  religious  creeds 
through  which  mankind  successively  pass,  are,  during  the 
eras  in  which  they  are  severally  held,  the  best  that  could 
be  held ;  and  that  this  is  true,  not  only  of  the  latest  and 
most  refined  creeds,  but  of  all,  even  the  earliest  and  most 
gross.  Those  who  regard  men's  faiths  as  given  to  them 
from  without  .  .  .  will  think  this  a  very  shocking  opinion." 
— "Illustrations  of  Progress,"  pp.  440,  441.  No  doubt:  and 
not  less  shocking  the  statements  following,  such  as  that  "it 
is  well  for  the  savage  man  to  have  a  savage  god."  It  is  an 
obvious  corollary  from  this  that  when  "the  unknown  cause 
produces  in  him  (the  author)  a  certain  belief,  he  is  thereby 
authorised  to  profess  and  act  that  belief,"  p.  123.  This  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  reign  of  a  blind,  impersonal 
Power,  of  whose  movements  all  things,  including  beliefs  and 
opinions,  are  the  necessary  and  fatalistic  results.  It  under- 
mines responsibility  for  opinions  not  only,  but  all  other  re- 
sponsibility, as  will  soon  more  fully  appear. 

The  atheistic  character  of  this  new  philosophy  is  clear 
enough.  It  will  soon  be  made  equally  clear  that  its  Atheism 
runs  now  into  Pantheism,  now  into  Materialism.  His 
theory  to  account  for  the  universe  is  that  of  "  evolution,"  an 
unlimited  application  of  the  development  hypothesis.  All 
forms  of  being  are  evolved  from  the  "  persistence  of  force." 
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They  are  but  phenomena  of  pure  force  persisting,  and  neces- 
sarily developed  by  its  persistence.  This  scheme,  of  course, 
substantially  takes  in  the  developments  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals from  the  lower,  and  of  man  from  the  ape,  in  its  uni- 
versal sweep,  even  as  the  ocean  absorbs  the  rivers.  Mr 
Spencer  repeatedly  commends  Darwdn  and  Huxley.  Ap- 
proaching his  own  distinctive  doctrine,  he  says  : — 

"  The  series  of  changes  gone  through  during  the  develop- 
ment of  a  seed  into  a  tree,  or  an  ovum  into  an  animal,  con- 
stitute an  advance  from  homogeneity  of  structure  to  hetero- 
geneity of  structure.  .  .  .  This  is  the  history  of  all  organisms 
whatever.  It  is  settled  beyond  dispute  that  organic  evolu- 
tion consists  in  a  change  from  homogeneous  to  the  hetero- 
geneous. Now  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  shew  that 
this  law  of  organic  evolution  is  the  law  of  all  evolution. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  development  of  the  earth,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  life  upon  its  surface,  in  the  development  of 
society,  of  government,  of  manufactures,  of  commerce,  of 
language,  literature,  science,  art,  this  same  advance  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex  holds  through  successive  differen- 
tiations, holds  uniformly.  From  the  earliest  traceable 
cosmical  changes  down  to  the  latest  results  of  civilisation, 
we  shall  find  that  the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous 
into  the  heterogeneous  is  that  in  which  evolution  essentially 
consists."— Pp.  148-9. 

That  this  is  true  of  literal  organisms,  of  course,  is  ad- 
mitted. That  it  is  also  some  approximation  to  truth  in  the 
whole  physical  and  cosmical  sphere,  may  also  be  admitted. 
That  it  applies  to  a  considerable  class  of  social  phenomena 
within  the  domain  of  man's  free  will,  such  as  division  of 
labour  in  its  causes  and  effects,  is  also  undoubted.  But  in 
the  higher  moral  and  spiritual  realms  the  reverse  can  easily 
be  shewn  to  be  true.  As  men  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  and 
society  advances,  they  go  from  a  more  heterogeneous  to  a 
more  homogeneous  state.  We  are  aware  that  this  new  philo- 
sophy ignores  Christianity,  and,  indeed,  all  of  religion  but 
the  name.  But  we  do  not.  And  even  in  the  lower  spheres, 
as  a  mere  intellectual  being,  the  more  society  advances,  the 
more  do  education  and  intelligence  j)ervade  the  masses,  and 
make  the  lower  classes  homogeneous  with  the  higher.  The 
same  is  true  of  political  rights  and  franchises.  The  more 
society  advances,  the  more  does  bondage  disappear,  and  the 
more  fully  are  the  humblest  classes  put  on  a  political 
equality  with  the  highest.  The  greater  the  progress  of 
material  improvement,  of  machinery,  of  inventions  for  mak- 
ing animals  and  the  inanimate  forces  of  nature  do  the  work 
of  man,  the  more  perfectly  do  all  classes  share  in  the  com- ; 
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forts  and  luxuries  thus  produced.  The  same  locomotive  that 
draws  the  rich  draws  the  poor.  As  some  one  has  said,  "  the 
locomotive  is  a  great  democrat."  The  same  spinning-jen- 
nies and  power-looms  that  weave  for  one  class  weave  for 
another.  Not  only  does  this  tendency  appear  among  the 
different  classes  of  the  same  nation,  but  between  different 
nations.  Commerce,  by  its  exchanges,  makes  the  nation 
partakers  of  each  other's  wealth.  It  makes  the  discoveries 
and  progress  of  one  nation  the  common  property  of  all.  The 
steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  the  railway,  are  rapidly  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  earth.  Even  civilisation,  then,  tends  to- 
wards increasing  homogeneity  in  our  race.  The  instinct  of 
the  masses,  as  if  in  rude  mimicry  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
gospel,  articulates  its  aspirations  in  the  watchwords — 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  All  this  reaches  its  full  and 
genuine  realisation  in  proportion  as  morality  and  religion, 
especially  the  glorious  gospel,  pervade  the  nations  and  mould 
society.  In  degree  as  men  are  wicked  and  selfish,  they  are 
discordant,  belligerent,  heterogeneous.  In  so  far  as  they 
become  pure  and  good,  they  become  congenial,  harmonious, 
"  homogeneous."  But  in  Christ  "  all  are  brethren."  "  There 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ," 
Gal.  iii.  28.  Here  we  find  the  true  homogeneity,  in  the  one 
holy  catholic  church,  not  in  any  single  outward  organisation, 
but  in  the  "communion  of  saints,"  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  will  live  and  reign  with  him  for  ever.  So  far  as 
this  religion  prevails,  it  unifies  mankind,  making  them  one 
body,  with  one  spirit,  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all.  All  "  persistence  of 
force,"  among  men  uncontrolled  by  this,  it  is  granted  and 
insisted,  tends  to  the  heterogeneous,  to  discord,  confusion, 
and  every  evil  work. 

But  without  stopping  longer  on  this  question,  let  us  see 
whither  our  author  carries  it,  or  it  carries  him.  Having 
settled  it,  that  evolution,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  is 
the  method  by  which  all  things  come  into  being,  he  proceeds 
to  inquire  what  this  process  involves.  Having  told  us  it  is 
"  probable  that  every  species  of  organic  form  up  to  the  most 
complex,  has  arisen  out  of  the  simplest,  through  the  accum- 
mulation  of  modifications  upon  modifications,  just  as  every 
individual  organic  form  arises  "  (p.  184),  he  at  length  comes 
to  say,  that  "  manifestly  this  community  of  result  implies 
community  of  causation.  .  .  .  Determining  evolution  of  every 
kind — astronomic,  geologic,  organic,  ethnologic,  social, 
economic,  artistic,  &o, — they  must  be  concerned  with  some- 
thing common  to  all  th«se ;  and  to  see  what  these  possess  in 
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common  will  be  the  best  method  of  guiding  ourselves  to  the 
desired  solution.  The  only  obvious  respect  in  which  all 
kinds  of  evolution  are  alike,  is,  that  they  are  modes  of 
change.  .  .  .  We  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry  by  recognising 
the  change  in  which  evolution  consists  as  a  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  parts  :  of  course  using  the  word  parts  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  as  signifying  both  units  and  masses  of 
such  units."— Pp.  219-221. 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  author  proceeds  directly  to 
the  goal  of  which  he  is  in  quest  by  the  following  steps  : — 
"  Evidently  the  problem,  as  thus  expressed,  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  ultimate  elements  of  phenomena  in  general. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  a  certain  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  any  mass  without  involving, 
first,  the  matter  which  makes  up  the  parts  thus  rearranged, 
next  the  motion  exhibited  during  the  rearrangement,  and 
then  the  force  producing  this  motion.  The  problem  is  a 
dynamical  one  ;  and  there  can  be  no  truly  scientific  solution 
of  it,  save  one  given  in  terms  of  matter,  motion,  and  force  — 
terms  in  which  all  other  dynamical  problems  are  expressed 
and  solved. 

"  The  proposal  thus  to  study  the  question  from  a  purely 
physical  point  of  view,  will,  most  likely,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  raise  in 
some  minds  either  alarm  or  prejudice.  Having  throughout 
life  constantly  heard  the  charge  of  materialism,"  &c.  .  .  . 
"  men  who  have  not  risen  above  that  vulgar  conception 
which  unites  with  matter  the  contemptuous  epithets  '  gross  * 
and  '  brute,'  may  naturally  enough  feel  dismay  at  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  mind,  and  of 
society,  to  a  level  with  those  which  they  think  so  degraded. 
.  .  .  The  course  proposed  does  not  imply  a  degradation  of 
the  so-called  higher,  but  an  elevation  of  the  so-called  lower." 
—Pp.  221-2. 

Although  the  author,  in  the  immediate  context,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  book,  contends  that  his  "  implications  are  no 
more  materialistic  than  they  are  spiritualistic,  and  no  more 
spiritualistic  than  they  are  materialistic,"  he  avowedly,  and, 
at  all  events,  most  undeniably  confounds  and  identifies 
matter  and  mind  as  at  bottom  one.  This  is  enough.  He 
denies,  in  what  we  have  quoted,  the  dualism  both  between 
mind  and  matter,  and  (as  we  shall  soon  more  fully  see)  be- 
tween Creator  and  creatures.  He  must  therefore  be  either 
an  Idealist  or  Materialist.  The  former  he  is  not,  for  he  not 
only  speaks  of  the  "  insanities  of  idealism,"  p.  225,  but  all 
his  modes  of  thought  and  expression  in  regard  to  mental 
phenomena  are  in  terms  of  "  matter,  motion,  force."     The 
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mind  is  treated  as  matter,  as  divisible,  which  no  spirit  is  or 
can  be.  The  evidence  is  therefore  cumulative  and  irresist- 
ible that  he  makes  physical  and  psychical  forces  convertible, 
and  holds  the  latter  to  be  evolved  from  the  former.  This  is 
unadulterated  Materialism,  which,  indeed,  in  the  language 
already  quoted,  the  author  much  more  decidedly  professes 
and  apologises  for,  than  disclaims. 

Having  thus  virtually  reduced  all  things  to  matter,  motion, 
force,  his  next  step  is  to  define  reality  as  "  nothing  more 
than  persistence  in  consciousness,"  p.  227.  Another  sig- 
nal instance  of  the  facility  for  running  into  idealism,  which 
so  often  appears  in  Materialists,  and  in  the  sensuous  school. 
To  resolve  all  reality  into  "  persistence  in  consciousness,"  is 
to  resolve  all  things  into  modes  of  mind  which  is  idealism. 
Language  can  be  found  abundantly  in  Locke's  great  effort  to 
trace  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  the  senses,  implying 
that  the  things  immediately  cognised  through  the  senses  are 
but  ideas  of  the  mind ;  while  Hume  tries  to  resolve  all  things 
material  and  immaterial  into  ideas  and  impressions.  No 
wonder  that  in  such  modes  of  thought  Berkeley  saw  a  sure 
foundation  for  his  Idealism.  And  if  matter  and  mind  are 
essentially  one,  according  to  our  author's  system,  although 
that  unity  of  essence  be  material,  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
,  should  set  forth  realit}^  in  terms  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter. 

He  next  proceeds  to  analyse  our  conceptions  of  space, 
time,  matter,  motion,  force.  Along  with  the  usual  platitudes 
about  knowledge  being  relative,  and  of  "  realitive  realities," 
he  goes  on  to  resolve  all  these  ideas  into  force,  or  effects  and 
derivatives  of  force.  "  Forces  standing  in  certain  correla- 
tions, form  the  whole  content  of  our  idea  of  matter." — 
P.  233.  This  being  so,  and  our  ideas  of  space  being  first 
suggested  in  connection  with  matter  or  extended  substance, 
"the  experiences  from  which  the  consciousness  of  space 
arises  are  experiences  of  force.  .  .  .  Concerning  time,  rela- 
tive and  absolute,  a  parallel  argument  leads  to  parallel  con- 
clusions."— P.  231.  Motion  "involves  the  conceptions  of 
space,  of  time,  and  of  matter.  .  .  .  And  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  these  are  severally  elaborated  from  experiences  of 
force,  as  given  in  certain  correlations,  it  follows  that  from 
a  further  synthesis  of  such  experiences  the  idea  of  motion  is 
also  elaborated.  .  .  .  We  come  down,  then,  finally,  to  force, 
as  the  ultimate  of  ultimates.  .  .  .  Thus  all  other  modes  of 
consciousness  are  derivable  from  experiences  of  force,  but 
experiences  of  force  are  not  derivable  from  anything  else." — 
Pp.  233-5. 

He  then  undertakes  to  shew  tliat  this  "  ultimate  of  ulti- 
mates" in  the  form  of  matter  and  motion,  can  neither  be 
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created  nor  destroyed.  Here,  and  in  what  will  immediately 
follow,  we  enter  the  region  of  the  affinities  of  the  work  on 
the  "  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,"  already 
noticed,  with  our  author's  system.  He  says,  "  If  we  analyse 
early  superstitions,  or  that  faith  in  magic  which  was  general 
in  later  times,  and  even  still  survives  among  the  uncultured, 
we  find  one  of  its  postulates  to  be,  that  by  some  potent  spell 
matter  can  be  called  out  of  non-entity,  and  can  be  made 

non-existent We  have  learnt  that  relatively  to  our 

consciousness,  matter  never  either  comes  into  existence  nor 
ceases  to  exist.  .  .  .  The  total  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
universe  cannot  really  be  conceived  as  diminished,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  conceived  as  increased.  ...  It  is  impossible 
to  think  of  something  becoming  nothing,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  nothing  becoming  some- 
thing— the  reason,  namely,  that  nothing  can  become  an 
object  of  consciousness.  The  annihilation  of  matter  is  un- 
thinkable for  the  same  reason  that  the  creation  of  matter  is 
unthinkable ;  and  its  indestructibility  thus  becomes  an  a 
priori  cognition  of  the  highest  order.  .  .  By  the  indestruc- 
tibility of  matter,  we  really  mean  the  indestructibility  of  the 
force  with  which  matter  affects  us." — Pp.  238-45. 

In  the  chapter  following  he  applies  a  like  analysis  to 
motion,  urging  that  it  is  absurd  "to  think  of  motion  as  either 
being  created  or  annihilated." — P.  248.  So  he  arrives  at 
his  great  doctrine  of  the  "  Persistence  of  Force."  The  origin 
of  this  phrase  he  thus  explains.  "  Some  two  years  ago,  I 
expressed  to  my  friend  Professor  Huxley,  my  dissatisfaction 
with  the  current  expression — "Conservation  of  Force;" 
assigning  as  reasons,  first,  that  the  word  "  conservation" 
implies  a  conserver  and  an  act  of  conserving ;  and  second, 
that  it  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  the  force  before  that 
particular  manifestation  with  which  we  commence.  In 
place  of  "conservation,"  Professor  Huxley  suggested  ^persis- 
tence. This  entirely  meets  the  first  of  the  two  objections." — 
P.  250.  What  studious  care  to  eliminate  everything  sug- 
gestive of  a  personal  God  !  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
passage  quoted  with  admiring  approval  by  Professor  You- 
mans,  and  ending  as  follows.  "The  sole  truth  which 
transcends  experience  by  underlying  it,  is  thus  the  persis- 
tence of  force.  This  being  the  basis  of  experience,  must  be 
the  basis  of  any  scientific  organisation  of  experience.  To 
this  an  ultimate  analysis  brings  us  down,  and  on  this  an 
ultimate  analysis  must  build  up." — P.  258.  This  "  Persis- 
tence of  Force,"  then,  without  intelligence,  will,  personality, 
is  the  "  sole  truth"  that  he  gives  us  as  the  head-spring  of 
being,  the  fountain  of  life,  the  sustainer  and  disposer  of  all 
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things,  from  the  blind  working  of  which  all  beings  take  their 
forms,  relations,  adjustments,  properties,  and  workings. 
We  have  found  that  the  author  attributes  belief  in  creation 
to  superstition.  But  the  credulity  of  believing  the  most 
reptile  superstition  is  superlative  wisdom  in  comparison 
with  this.  Verily,  ''the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is 
no  God." 

He  next  treats  of  the  "  Correlation  and  Equivalence  of 
Forces,"  the  former  of  these  words  indicating  that  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  mutually  convertible,  and  the  latter  that 
they  are  mutual  equivalents  in  nature  and  amount.  Of 
course  he  here  makes  the  most  of  whatever  the  scientists 
have  discovered  or  maintained  in  regard  to  the  continuance 
and  mutual  convertibility  of  physical  forces.  Tracing  this 
through  the  ascending  series  of  forces,  and  striving  to  shew 
the  successive  transformations  of  the  physical  into  the 
chemical,  of  these  into  the  vital,  and  of  the  vegetable  into 
the  animal,  he  tells  us,  "  Many  will  be  alarmed  by  the 
assertion  that  the  forces  which  we  distinguish  as  mental, 
come  within  the  same  generalisation.  Yet  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  make  this  assertion.  .  .  .  We  must  regard  the 
sensations  which  such  agencies  (pressure,  motion,  sound, 
light,  &c.)  produce  in  us,  as  new  forms  of  the  agencies  pro- 
ducing them.  Any  hesitation  to  admit  that,  between  the 
physical  forces  and  the  sensations,  there  exists  a  correlation 
like  that  between  the  physical  forces  themselves,  must  dis- 
appear on  remembering  how  the  one  correlation,  like  the 
other,  is  not  qualitative  only  but  quantitative." — P.  275. 
"  The  forces  called  vital  which  we  have  seen  to  be  correlates 
of  the  forces  called  physical,  are  the  immediate  sources  of 
these  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and  are  expended  in  producing 
them." — P.  278.  "Various  classes  of  facts  thus  unite  to 
prove  that  the  law  of  metamorphosis,  which  holds  among 
the  physical  forces,  holds  equally  between  them  and  the 
mental  forces.  .  .  .  How  the  metamorphosis  takes  place — 
how  a  force  existing  as  motion,  heat,  or  light,  can  become  a 
mode  of  consciousness,  .  .  .  these  are  mysteries  which  it  is 
impossible  to  fathom.  But  they  are  not  profounder  mys- 
teries than  the  transformations  of  physical  forces  into  each 
other." — Pp.  280-1.  The  same  principle  is  applied,  of 
course,  to  the  social  forces  which  result  from  the  combined 
operation  of  the  physical,  vital,  and  mental. 

The  main  point  here  to  be  marked  is,  the  identification 
of  mental  and  material  forces — that  materialism  which  in 
the  author's  writings  shews  great  "  Persistence  of  Force." 
All  the  plausibility  of  his  reasonings  on  this  subject  arises 
from  the  mysterious  and  reciprocal  influence  of  mind  and 
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body,  and  the  ph'jnomeiia  thence  arising,  especially  as  re- 
lated to  our  cognition  of  externals,  But  why  do  not  sensa- 
tions arise  in  a  log  when  struck  with  rays  of  light  and  heat  ? 
What  is  there  in  any  physical  force  striking  or  pressing  us 
analogous  to  our  consciousness  or  sensations  thence  arising  ? 
If  we  see  the  stars  through  a  telescope,  does  the  telescope 
therefore  see  ?  Eeally,  is  it  meant  to  teach  us  that  heat, 
light,  and  motion  are  the  equivalents  not  only  of  sensation, 
but  of  reason,  conscience,  and  will,  and  transformable  into 
them  ?  Out  upon  such  reptile  philosophy,  which,  under 
pretence  of  elevating  matter,  sinks  rational  and  immortal 
man  to  the  grade  of  the  brute,  the  stock,  and  the  stone. 
The  next  stage  logically,  in  this  progress  downward,  would 
be  for  him  to  idolise  them,  so  closely  do  the  extremes  of 
scepticism  and  superstition  meet. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  all  this,  to  quote  the  author's 
explicit  and  avowed  "  adhesion  to  the  development  hypo- 
thesis" as  against  creation,  stigmatised  as  a  "  Hebrew  idea," 
and  "myth,"  {Psychology,  pp.  611-9,  Illustrations  of  Progress, 
chap,  ix.) ;  his  assertion  that  there  are  intelligent  acts  with- 
out consciousness,  {Psychology,  p.  501) ;  that  modes  of  con- 
sciousness subjectively  are  modes  of  force  objectively,  {First 
Principles,  p.  465) ;  that  "  the  common  notion  that  there  is 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  reason  and  instinct  has  no 
foundation  whatever  in  fact,"  {Psychology,  p.  572) ;  that 
there  is  a  series  of  insensible  steps  by  which  brute  rationality 
may  pass  into  human  rationality,  {Id.  p.  573) ;  that  the  ego 
is  but  a  '*  state  of  consciousness,"  {Id.  618),  and  that  the 
"notion  of  freewill"  is  a  "  subjective  illusion,"  {Id.  p.  619); 
and  finally,  that  in  treating  professedly  of  moral  education, 
he  avowedly  ignores  the  moral  element,  scouting  it  as  "the 
transcendental  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  about 
which  wise  men  know  so  little,  and  children  nothing." — 
{Education,  p.  217.) 

This  system,  making  the  universe,  as  it  does,  an  evolution 
of  absolute  force  or  inscrutable  power,  instead  of  a  creation 
by  a  personal  God,  contains  the  essence  of  Pantheism,  or, 
more  strictly.  Monism,  that  all  is  one  and  one  is  all.  We 
have  Pantheism  where  we  have  the  evolution  of  man  and 
nature  from  an  absolute  impersonal  power,  of  which  they  are 
the  manifestations  and  outworkings.  This  is,  for  substance, 
the  new  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Its  Atheism  and 
Materialism  are  not  incompatible  with  this,  and  if  they  were, 
it  is  his  concern,  not  ours,  to  explain  this  contradiction. 
Monism  and  Pantheism  are  but  forms  of  Atheism,  of  denying 
a  personal  and  holy  God.  And  as  to  Materialism,  there  is 
the  pan-materialismus  of  Epicurus,  as  well  as  the  pan- 
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logismus  of  Hegel,  and  the  pan-theismus  of  Spinoza.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  virus  in  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Material- 
ism, and  Fatalism,  which  these  works  do  contain. 

Professor  Henry,  who  has  beautifully  illustrated  the  con- 
servation and  correlation  of  forces  in  the  physical  sphere, 
finds  in  it  evidence  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  God  in  all 
the  realms  of  life.  In  an  able  paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  for  July  1860,  he  says  :  '*  Vitality 
thus  viewed  gives  startling  evidence  of  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  a  direct,  divine,  and  spiritual  essence,  operating 
with  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature,  but  being  in  itself  entirely 
distinct  from  them." — P.  33.  "  This  view  of  the  nature  of 
body  is  the  furthest  removed  from  Materialism  ;  it  requires 
a  separate  thinking  principle." — P.  41.  Doubtless  some,  if 
not  most,  of  the  writers  on  the  mutual  transformableness 
and  continuance  of  the  physical  forces,  whom  Mr  Spencer 
and  Professor  Youmans  are  seeking  to  impress  into  the 
service  of  the  New  Philosophy,  would  concur  with  Professor 
Henry  in  this  matter.  If  so,  they  ought  not  to  have  uttered 
an  uncertain  sound,  or  left  their  opinions  to  be  matters  of 
conjecture.  Their  zeal  for  God  should  have  prompted  them, 
as  it  did  him,  to  guard  this  point  against  all  misconstruc- 
tion, cavil,  or  perversion.  In  regard  to  a  personal  God  and 
creation,  we  understand  Mr  Spencer  to  concede  that  the 
great  majority  of  scientists  are  against  him. 

And  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  the  prince  of  naturalists 
and  zoologists  earnestly  and  eloquently  protesting  against 
this  whole  development  or  evolution  theory,  in  relation  to 
the  kingdom  of  life,  as  wholly  unsupported  by  facts,  and  of 
pernicious  tendency.  Says  Agassiz  :  "  Had  Mr  Darwin,  or 
his  followers,  furnished  a  single  fact  to  shew  that  individuals 
change  in  the  course  of  time,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce at  last  species  different  from  those  known  before,  the 
state  of  the  case  might  be  different.  But  it  stands  recorded 
now  as  before,  that  the  animals  known  to  the  ancients  are 
still  in  existence,  exhibiting  to  this  day  the  characters  they 

exhibited  of  old Until  the  facts  of  nature  are  shewn 

to  have  been  mistaken  by  those  who  have  collected  them, 
and  that  they  have  a  different  meaning  from  that  now  gene- 
rally assigned  to  them,  I  shall  therefore  consider  the  trans- 
mutation theory  as  a  scientific  mistake  ;  untrue  in  its  facts, 
unscientific  in  its  methods,  and  mischievous  in  its  tendency." 
— Id.  144-154.  "  Though  I  know  those  who  hold  it  to  be 
very  unscientific  to  believe  that  thinking  is  not  something 
inherent  in  matter,  and  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  inorganic  and  living  and  thinking  beings,  I  shall 
not  be  prevented  by  any\such  pretensions  of  a  false  philo- 
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sophy  from  exprecsing  my  conviction,  that  so  long  as  it 
cannot  be  shewn  that  matter  or  physical  forces  do  actually 
reason,  the  manifestation  of  thought  is  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thinking  being,  as  the  author  of  such  thought, 
and  I  shall  look  upon  an  intelligent  and  intelligible  connec- 
tion between  the  facts  of  nature  as  direct  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thinking  God,"— /(/.  March  1858,  p.  204. 

These  few  words  from  these  great  masters  in  science 
contain  more  precious  truth  than  all  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's 
toilsome  and  voluminous  works.  We  do  not  underrate  nor 
depreciate  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  research,  the 
keenness  and  astuteness  of  his  mind,  his  ingenuity  and  tact 
as  a  writer,  or  the  originality  and  value  of  his  articles  within 
a  certain  sphere — the  sphere  of  matter  and  sense — the 
sphere  that  remains  after  obliterating  the  moral  ideas,  the 
spiritual,  immortal,  and  accountable  nature  of  man,  and  a 
personal,  holy,  and  reigning  God,  from  the  universe.  But 
this  void  fatally  vitiates  the  whole.  It  is  as  if  one  should 
describe  the  solar  system  without  the  sun,  the  body  without 
a  soul  or  a  head,  the  earth  without  its  fauna  and  flora, 
sociology  without  government.  However  shrewd  and  useful, 
therefore,  may  be  many  of  his  writings  on  some  branches, 
yet  this  is  more  than  balanced  by  tearing  them  from  their 
living  root.  Thus,  in  his  famous  educational  article,  entitled, 
"  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?"  which  was  not  only 
endorsed,  but  republished  in  one  of  our  New  York  dailies, 
which  numbers  its  readers  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Physi- 
cal Science  is  put  foremost.  All  that  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it  is  disparaged  ;  supersensual,  spiritual,  scriptural 
knowledge  is  ignored  ;  while  the  science  commended  is  pro- 
nounced "  antagonistic  to  the  superstitions  that  pass  under 
the  name  of  religion."  All  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of 
Spencer's  miscellaneous  writings,  can  be  said  in  praise  not 
only  of  those  of  Hume,  Comte,  Malthus,  but  in  a  far  higher 
degree  of  Mill,  who  is  a  mightier  man  than  our  author. 
He,  near  the  close  of  his  Logic,  avows  his  adhesion  to  the 
radical  and  destructive  principles  of  the  Positive  Philosophy 
of  Comte.  Mr  Spencer  took  pains  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
New  Englander,  in  which  he  had  been  styled  a  positivist, 
denying  the  imputation.  That  some  of  his  methods  are  not 
precisely  the  same  as  Comte's,  we  are  aware.  But  as  to 
the  whole  animus,  scope,  and  results  of  his  system,  with 
regard  to  the  immaterial,  the  moral  and  divine — •Keligion 
and  Christianity — let  him  choose  between  them  who  will. 
We  submit  to  our  readers  whether  the  choice  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  making. 

It  is  a  portentous  fact,  which  the  friends  of  Christianity, 
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and  indeed  of  religion  and  morality,  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
or  neglect,  that  sceptical  and  destructive  opinions  are  just 
now  having  a  formidable  development  in  Great  Britain, 
whence  they,  of  course,  migrate  more  freely  to  this  country 
than  from  the  continent.  Aside  of  the  church,  a  positive 
and  semi-positive  school,  with  their  allies,  under  the  lead  of 
such  men  as  Huxley,  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Mill,  appear  to 
be  assailing  the  fundamental,  moral,  and  religious  convic- 
tions of  men  from  the  scientific  side,  with  weapons  claimed 
to  be  forged  in  the  laboratories  of  physical  science.  The 
absolute  atheism  or  religious  nihilism  to  which  they  go,  has 
been  sufficiently  pointed  out.  Another  class  enter  upon  the 
same  destructive  work  from  the  ideal  and  transcendental 
side,  following  their  German  masters.  Mr  Morell  seems  to 
have  been  oscillating  to  and  fro  from  one  to  the  other.  We 
have  not  seen  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mental 
Philosophy  on  the  Inductive  Method ;"  but,  from  some 
extracts  in  an  able  review  of  it  by  Professor  Noah  Porter,  of 
Yale  College,  in  the  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological 
Review,  for  April  1864,  we  judge  that  he  is  now  leaning  to 
the  sensuous  school.  From  the  alleged  correlation  between 
physical  forces,  he  argues  "  that  a  similar  correlation  exists 
between  vital  energy,  nervous  energy,  and  mental  energy  ;" 
"  that  the  vital  forces  and  the  mind  forces  are  one  and  the 
same  at  the  root,"  &c.  &c.  This  seems  just  now  the  newest 
and  most  fashionable  drift  of  destructive  thinking.  Both 
currents  form  a  confluence  in  the  Westminster  Review,  and 
in  the  party  of  Destructives  in  the  Established  Church. 
These,  with  the  growth  of  Eomish  tenets  and  practices  in 
the  Establishment,  and  of  the  Eomish  Church  out  of  it, 
form  an  antagonistic  yet  combined  and  fearful  host  arraj^ed 
against  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  The  signs  are  manifold  that  this  thing  is  not 
done  in  a  comer,  but  that  the  assault  upon  the  fundamen- 
tals of  faith  will  be  transferred  from  the  old  world  to  the 
new,  and  rage  from  within  as  well  as  vdthout  the  pale  of  the 
church.  Those  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel  must  there- 
fore gird  on  their  armour.  They  must  watch,  detect,  expose, 
confront,  and  overpower  their  foe.  Valiant  for  the  truth, 
speaking  it  in  love,  strengthened  by  him  who  is  the  truth, 
they  shall  conquer.  When  the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him. 
It  is  a  giant  with  which  we  have  to  wrestle,  but  a  blind  giant 
after  all, — blind  to  the  intuitions  of  our  nobler  and  immortal 
nature,  to  the  soul,  God,  and  immortality  :  "a  Cyclops  with 
one  eye,  and  that  in  the  back  of  its  head,"  and  giving  us 
the  "  ourang-outang  theology  of  the  origin  of  the  human 
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race  in  place  of  the  book  of  Genesis."     Let  us  pierce  with 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  this 

"  Monstnim,  horrendum,  informo,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum," 

and  we  need  not  fear  the  issue.     We  shall  be  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  hath  loved  us. 


IX. — Rambles  in  Italy — Ascent  of  Vesuvius. 

WHAT  say  our  readers,  in  these  hot  summer  days,  to  a 
run  somewhere?  "Agreed,"  exclaim  they  all,  as 
soon  as  proposed.  German  hermeneutics  and  metaphysics 
may  do  admirably  well  in  November.  With  the  black  fog 
outside,  and  the  bright  blazing  fire  inside,  one  has  no 
temptation  to  close  the  page  and  turn  to  some  other  study  ; 
and  so,  with  courageous  energy,  one  plods  on  to  the  very 
end  of  the  article.  In  the  cold,  clear,  crisp  days  of  January, 
one  will  set  one's  face  to  any  amount  of  Calvinistic  Theology 
or  Scotch  Philosophy,  but  for  July  reading  we  decidedly 
prefer,  and  so,  too,  doubtless,  do  our  readers,  something 
more  airy  and  sunny,  something  redolent  of  the  bright 
flowers  and  the  crystal  waters  which  then  enliven  plain  and 
mountain,  and  which  carry  one's  thoughts  back,  very  far 
back,  even  to  the  world's  spring-time,  when  the  bloom  of 
Eden  was  still  upon  it,  and  those  great  clouds  which  have 
since  enwrapped  it  with  funereal  shadows  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  its  sky. 

Well  it  is  agreed  that  we  shall  have  a  holiday.  Let  us, 
then,  without  loss  of  time,  be  off  at  once.  The  steam  horse 
stands  ready  yoked  to  carry  us,  with  speed  outstripping  that 
of  the  eagle,  whithersoever  we  will.  But  before  starting, 
there  is  a  little  preliminary  which  we  must  needs  settle. 
Whither  shall  we  go  ?  Shall  it  be  to  the  fiords  of  Norway,  or 
to  the  turf-bogs  of  Shetland,  or  the  geysers  of  Iceland,  or 
some  other  rarely  visited  spot  in  the  Scandinavian  north ;  or 
shall  we  turn  to  the  sunny  south,  and  seek  the  storied  lands 
that  lie  beyond  the  Alps  ?  Fashion  in  travel,  as  in  other  and 
more  important  matters,  is  in  perpetual  revolution.  Italy 
and  Greece  have,  for  the  hour,  lost  their  monopoly  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  great  stream  of  tourists,  forsaking  the  museums 
of  Florence,  the  meadows  of  the  Clitumnus,  the  majestic 
ruins  amid  which  the  Tiber  rolls  its  sluggish  and  discoloured 
floods,  or  the  hoary  edifices  which  crown  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  turns  northward,  in  quest  of  excitement  or  of 
health,  amid  the  rougher  landscapes  and  under  the  sterner 
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skies  of  the  Arctic  circle,  where  night,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
is  unknown,  and  the  evening's  gold  passes  imperceptibly  and 
sweetly  into  the  silvery  flush  of  morning. 

We  do  not  go  with  the  stream.  Turning  our  back  upon  the 
pine-crested  Norwegian  precipices,  we  seek  mightier  mountains 
and  grander  scenery.  We  journey  toward  those  lands  where 
the  great  streams  of  European  history  have  their  birth-place  ; 
even  as  there  the  literal  rivers  which  water  the  continent  of 
Europe  have  their  infant  sources.  Already  we  are  ploughing 
the  channel.  The  chalky  cliffs  of  England  have  sunk  behind 
us,  and  as  our  vessel  climbs  the  billow  that  comes  rolling  up 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  rushes  tumultuously  through  the  narrow 
strait  of  Dover,  we  descry  the  shore  of  France ;  and  now  we 
steam  in  at  the  narrow  winding  rocky  entrance  of  the  harbour 
of  Dieppe,  or  moor  our  vessel  alongside  the  more  spacious 
quays  of  Boulogne.  Paris  need  not  detain  us  except  for  a 
single  day,  for  we  have  made  our  escape  from  home,  not  to  be 
broiled  in  cities,  but  to  luxuriate  amid  the  glaciers  and  pine 
forests  of  the  Alps,  and  to  brace  our  limbs  by  healthful 
exercise  amongst  the  olive  groves  of  the  Apennines, — the 
"purple  Apennine,"  on  whose  crest  is  hung  the  sparkling 
town,  on  whose  side  ripens  the  purple  grape,  and  within  whose 
vast  cavernous  entrails  floods  of  living  fire  boil  and  smelter, 
till,  gathering  strength,  the  pent  up  element  forces  its  way  at 
the  summit,  darkening  kingdoms  with  its  smoke,  whitening 
provinces  with  its  ashes,  and  burying  city  and  olive-yard 
beneath  an  ocean  of  burning  lava. 

But  as  yet  we  have  not  got  beyond  Paris.  There  is  a  dazzl- 
ing gaiety  about  the  capital  of  France,  which  first  fascinates, 
almost  intoxicates,  but  which  soon  begins  to  pall,  then  inflicts 
a  sense  of  fatigue  and  weariness,  and  at  last  becomes  absolutely 
painful.  There  is  a  want  of  repose  in  the  intense  continuous 
glare  that  surrounds  one,  so  that  neither  eye  nor  heart  can 
long  feel  satisfied.  One  seeks  rest,  but  finds  it  not.  The 
Creator  has  ordained  that  beauty  shall  have  no  power  to  yield 
permanent  delight  unless  it  be  grafted  on  utility  ;  and  that 
pleasure  shall  impart  no  true  enjoyment  unless  in  alliance  with 
labour  surmounted  and  duty  discharged.  The  Parisians  have 
paid  too  little  attention  to  this  in  the  construction  of  their  city, 
and  still  less  have  they  attended  to  it  in  the  selection  of  the 
great  ends  to  which  their  existence  is  devoted.  Aiming  solely 
at  the  "aesthetic"  in  their  capital,  they  have  come  short  of  that 
crowning  effect  which  it  is  the  province  of  true  art  to  achieve  ; 
and  making  "pleasure"  the  one  predominant  and  almost  exclu- 
sive end  of  their  lives,  they  have  sadly  missed  it.  Still  Paris, 
viewed  as  an  artistic  effort,  is  a  marvellous  creation.  It  is  per- 
haps the  most  perfect 'city,  judged  ."solely  with  reference  to  art. 
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that  ever  existed.  It  has  not  the  solemn  dignity  of  Rome  ;  it 
does  not  convey  the  idea  of  power — grave,  majestic,  imperial 
power — which  Loudon  does;  nor  has  it  the  romantic  grandeur 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  Edinburgh.  The  Scottish  capital, 
without  much  attention  to  art,  nay,  in  spite  of  the  disregard 
and  violation  of  some  of  its  rules,  has  attained  the  highest 
effect  which  art  can  reach.  In  respect  of  the  picturesque 
grouping  of  its  buildings  ;  in  respect  of  the  wondrous  blending 
of  landscape  and  city,  of  mountain  cliff  and  architectural  dome  ; 
in  respect  of  those  skiey  influences  which  idealise  and  transform 
it,  creating  a  different  city  every  day,  and  sometimes  every 
hour  of  every  day,  Edinburgh  stands  alone  and  unrivalled 
among  the  cities  of  earth. 

We  have  traversed  France,  we  have  touched  the  "  blue  " 
Rhone.  What  glory  is  that  which  begins  to  light  up  the 
southern  horizon  ?  Lo,  gleaming  afar,  seen  across  the  vast 
sweep  of  the  plains  of  Dauphiny,  are  the  white  tops  of  the 
Alps.  How  they  stir  and  expand  the  soul,  looking  like  the 
pinnacles  of  some  city  of  glory  which  lies  beyond  the  earth, 
and  withm  whose  gates  pure  tranquil  joy  has  made  its  eternal 
dwellmg-place.  The  little  fretting  thoughts  and  cares  which 
inevitably  spring  up  in  one's  daily  life,  and  are  engendered  by 
one's  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  world,  suddenly  melt,  and 
drop  off  as  do  fetters  which  the  fire  has  touched,  or  the  rust 
corroded  ;  and  the  mind  feels  as  if  coming  out  of  prison.  The 
sight  of  these  glorious  summits  is  as  the  opening  of  a  new 
world  ;  there  rushes  a  tide  of  new  emotions  into  the  soul,  and 
to  have  lived  for  even  this  brief  .space  in  that  higher  sphere  is 
worth  all  the  toil  of  the  journey  thither. 

But  how  shall  we  cross  this  snowy  ridge,  and  set  foot  on  the 
land  of  beauty  which  lies  beyond  it  ?  1'he  ice-clad  pinnacles 
rise  so  high  in  heaven,  towering  as  they  do  above  the  clouds, 
and  are  so  stainlessly  white,  that  it  might  seem  feat  too  daring 
to  scale  these  mighty  bulwarks,  or  tread  with  mortal  foot  upon 
their  shining  snows.  Yet  cross  them  we  must.  Four  great 
passes  lift  up  their  everlasting  gates,  to  give  us  entrance  to 
the  land  which  these  stupendous  ramparts  enclose.  Which  of 
these  four  great  routes  shall  we  choose  ?  We  can  scarce  choose 
wrong,  for  although  each  has  its  peculiar  characteristic,  there 
is  not  one  of  the  four  which  will  not  disclose  much  quiet 
beauty,  much  stern,  savage  grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  which 
will  not  so  elevate  and  enrich  the  mind  with  images  of  power, 
glory,  and  majesty,  as  to  cause  one  forget  the  toil  and  danger 
of  the  ascent,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  is  enjoying  a  rich 
banquet,  whose  delights  are  destined  never  to  pass  away  from 
his  memory.  The  Mont  Cenis  pass  is  the  lowest  and  tamest  of 
the  four.     It  has,  nevertheless,  much  beautiful  scenery  on  the 
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Savoy  side.  Its  blue  lake  a-top,  engirdled  by  a  fine  ring  of 
craggy  summits,  is  so  sweetly  romantic,  that  one  does  not  soon 
forget  it ;  but  what  chiefly  makes  this  pass  memorable  is  the 
sudden  transition  it  ofifers  from  the  precipitous  and  rugged  gran- 
deur of  the  mountains,  to  the  perfectly  flat,  and  richly  luxuriant 
bosom  of  the  far  sweeping  plains  of  Susa.  The  transition  from 
the  Trans-Alpine  world  to  the  balmy  softness  and  brilliant 
light  of  Italy  is  effected,  as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  the  change  is  impressive  indeed.  The  Simplon  pass,  as  it 
is  the  oldest,  is  in  some  respects  the  grandest.  Here  the  genius 
of  man  has  triumphed  most  signally  over  the  mightiest  ob- 
stacles of  nature.  The  everlasting  hills  have  bowed  at  his 
touch,  and  opened  a  path  for  his  steps  amid  the  most  terrific 
of  their  precipices  and  gorges.  When  one  thinks  that  these 
mountains  opened  at  first  to  give  passage  to  the  armies  of 
Napoleon,  he  is  tempted  to  wish  that  they  had  closed  their 
doors  and  kept  sealed  their  pinnacles  for  ever  ;  but  no.  If  it 
was  the  cannon  which  first  scaled  the  b.ild  precipices  of  the 
Simplon  and  threaded  the  subterranean  galleries  of  the  gorge 
of  Gondo,  the  Bible  has  come  after,  to  repair  the  havoc  and 
bind  up  the  wounds  which  the  sword  of  war  had  inflicted 
on  Italy.  The  cannon  was  but  the  pioneer  of  the  Bible ;  it 
must  needs  go  first  to  open  the  way.  It  announced,  "There 
cometh  one  after  me  mightier  than  I,"  for  the  Bible  is  mightier 
than  the  cannon  ;  just  as  the  dew-drop  falling  noiselessly,  but 
imparting  life  wherever  it  descends,  is  riWghtier  than  the 
thunderbolt;  and  now  the  path  which  armed  feet  first  trod 
has  since  been  trodden,  and  through  all  coming  time  will 
be  trodden,  by  the  feet  of  them  who  bring  good  tidings,  who 
publish  peace,  and  who  say  to  Zion,  "  Thy  God  reigneth."  Let 
us  not  be  impatient ;  the  Power  that  presides  over  the  world's 
affairs  is  infinitely  beneficent,  and  Evil  is  but  a  "hewer  of 
wood  "  and  "  drawer  of  water  "  to  Good. 

We  do  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  description  of  the 
other  two  great  passes  of  the  Alps — the  St  Gothard  and  the 
Splugen.  The  former  is  famous  for  its  superb  pine  forests,  so 
finely  relieved  by  tall  crag  and  by  ice-crowned  mountains, 
whose  heads  touch  heaven  ;  as  these  again,  the  frowning  teiTors 
of  the  Pont  du  Didble  once  passed  are  relieved,  by  the 
sweet,  a^iet,  pastoral  scenes  of  Andermatt,  and  the  snow- 
streaked  scalps  of  the  summit,  close  to  which,  and  bordering 
the  traveller  s  path,  are  placed  the  sources  of  three  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Europe,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ticino, 
which  go  forth  from  a  common  cradle,  as  it  were,  to  find  in 
after  life  coiiTses  so  divergent,  and  terminations  which  lie  so 
far  apart.  The  latter,  the  Splugen*  to  wit,  has  thrown  in,  into 
the  very  midst \)f  its  bright  sunny  .scenes,  a  veritable  "  valley 
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of  the  shadow  of  death,"  the  Via  Mala.  While  journeying  on  in 
the  full  light  of  noon,  the  green  valleys  laughing  around  him, 
the  waters  leaping  in  their  crystal  clearness  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  the  snow-clad  peak  flinging  its  flashing  splendours  over 
all,  the  traveller  is  all  suddenly  overtaken  by  an  eclipse.  A 
sudden  murkiness  has  gathered  in  the  sky,  a  thick  veil  has  been 
spread  over  the  scenery  !  He  looks  up  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  night.  Has  the  sun  gone  down  ?  has  evening 
come  before  its  time  ?  or  has  some  thunder-cloud  massed  its 
tempest-charged  volumes  above  his  head  ?  No ;  it  is  the 
mountain  which  has  opened  its  innermost  abysses  to  receive 
him,  enclosing  him  within  a  pavilion  of  black  crags  and  fune- 
real shadows.  He  must  thread  his  way,  however,  through  the 
gloomy  pass,  abysses  which  the  eye  cannot  fathom  at  his  feet, 
and  tall  precipices  leaning  over  him  above,  till  once  more  he 
gains  the  light,  which,  always  sweet,  is,  after  this  obscuration, 
where  the  perils  of  the  way  were  so  manifold,  sweeter  and  more 
welcome  than  ever.  And  does  it  not  often  befall  the  traveller 
on  the  rough  road  of  life  just  as  it  befalls  the  tourist  in  the 
Splugen  ?  He  loses  the  light  where  he  needed  it  the  most.  When 
peril  comes,  then  too  comes  the  darkness,  and  thus  the  peril  is 
doubly  formidable.  But  to  stand  still  would  not  mend  the 
matter  with  either  the  traveller  on  the  Splugen  or  the  traveller 
on  the  road  of  life.  He  must  not  wait  till  the  darkness  leave 
him;  he  must  leave  the  darkness  by  quickening  his  steps  towards 
the  light  that  is  beyond.  How  completely  does  the  traveller  on 
the  morrow  forget  the  terrors  of  the  Via  Mala,  when,  the  moun- 
tains crossed,  he  launches  out  upon  the  blue  depths  of  the 
waveless  Como,  on  whose  mirror-like  surface  sleep  the  glorious 
images  of  the  pine-crested  and  ice-crowned  mountains  from 
which  he  has  just  descended.  And  so  too  with  the  traveller 
on  the  road  of  life.  If  his  path  be  an  ascending  one,  he  must 
lay  his  account  with  opposition  and  toil.  Often  will  he  find 
himself  walking  between  the  tall  cliffs  of  difficulties,  and  on  the 
dizzy  edge  of  danger's  abyss,  but  every  black  gorge  through 
which  he  passes  will  lead  him  out  into  a  purer  air  and  a  clearer 
light ;  and  how  completely  will  every  shadow  which  has  crossed 
his  path  be  forgotten  amid  the  brightness  of  that  august  home 
which  will  open  its  portals  at  last  to  receive  him ! 

We  are  now  in  Italy  ;  and  to  make  a  long  journey  short,  we 
shall  transport  ourselves  at  once  to  that  particular  spot  where 
we  intend  passing  what  remains  of  our  holiday.  We  stand  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  Behind  us,  hung  in  concentric 
tiers,  on  the  face  of  the  bold  mountain  that  shuts  in  the  bay 
on  the  north,  is  the  great  city  of  Naples,  with  its  half  million 
of  inhabitants,  buoyant  with  the  new  life  which  has  been  con- 
sequent upon  the  flight  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  vast  increase 
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of  material  prosperity  which  has  come  along  with  freedom. 
On  the  right  hand  the  promontory  of  Posilipo,  with  its  glitter- 
ing border  of  white  marble  villas,  embowered  amidst  figs, 
olives,  and  cacti,  which  flourish  here  in  tropical  luxuriance, 
runs  out  into  the  bay.  lu  front,  rising  out  of  the  mirror-like 
sea,  is  the  island  of  Capri.  That  haunt  of  a  tyrant,  execrable 
above  all  the  tyrants  of  earth,  looks  anything  but  a  den  of 
infamies,  and  a  spot  to  which  is  tied  the  eternal  memory  of  the 
blackest  crimes.  A  succession  of  rich  deep  tints  clothes  it  all 
day  long,  from  the  first  silver  of  morning  to  the  la-st  vermilion 
of  eve.  At  this  latter  hour  it  is  especially  lovely.  Then  its 
craggy  summits  are  touched  with  gold,  finely  relieved  by  the  deep 
purple  of  ocean,  and  it  irresistibly  rivets  both  eye  and  heart. 
On  the  left  hand  the  coavSt  sweeps  round  in  a  vast  circle,  having 
as  a  background  the  line  of  the  towering  Apennines,  and  in 
front,  on  the  level  of  the  shore,  and  close  in  upon  its  sands,  a 
succession  of  white  towns,  which  run  on  in  an  almost  unbi'oken 
line  till  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  projecting  promontory 
of  Sorrento.  Half-way  betwixt  Naples  and  Sorrento  rises  a 
conical-shaped  hill,  only  a  little  way  back  from  the  shore,  and 
distinctly  marked  by  a  white  cloud  which  seems  perpetually  to 
bover  upon  its  top.  As  waves  plume  above  the  steel  helmet  of 
warrior,  or  as  floats  banneret  upon  some  ancient  donjon-keep, 
so  floats  that  mysterious  cloud  above  this  mountain-top.  What 
mountain  is  this  ?  This  is  Vesuvius.  Let  us  climb  its  summit, 
and  look  down  into  its  crater. 

On  the  17th  October  last,  the  writer  made  the  ascent  of 
Vesuvius,  and  what  follows  is  a  literal  narrative  of  what  came 
under  his  observation  on  his  visit  to  that  celebrated  hill.     The 

{)arty,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  half-a-dozen  persons ;  two 
adies,  and  four  gentlemen.  Besides  the  writer,  there  were  the 
Rev.  A.  F.  Buscarlet,  of  the  Scotch  congregation  in  Naples,  the 
Rev.  M.  Appia  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  and  the  Marchese 
Cresi,  who  is  devoting  his  fortune  and  his  influence  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  his  native  city  of  Naples.  Such  was 
the  party  which  started  on  the  morning  of  the  day  above 
mentioned  to  ascend  Vesuvius.  Three  companions,  more  after 
one's  own  heart,  whether  as  regards  their  urbane  and  kindly 
dispositions,  or  their  great  intelligence,  the  whole  of  Italy  per- 
haps could  not  have  furnished. 

Hiring  a  carriage,  we  started  from  Naples  at  nine  o'clock  of 
the  morning.  The  day  was  perfectly  lovely.  Overhead  was  a 
vault  of  rich  clear  light ;  on  the  one  hand  were  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  bay  ;  on  the  other,  the  dark  purple  sides  of  the 
mountains,  amid  whose  olive-woods  glittered  hundreds  of  white 
towns  and  vilks.  The  road  was  enlivened  by  nondescript 
picturesque  vehibles,  on  each  of  which  were  clustered   from  a 
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dozen  to  a  score  of  Neapolitans,  bent  on  pleasure,  chatting, 
laughing,  and  gesticulating  with  all  the  exuberance  of  southern 
life,  and  ever  and  anon  dealing  another  blow  to  the  heavily- 
laden  mule  to  make  it  mend  its  pace.     An  hour's  ride  brought 
us  to  Resina,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.    We  spent  about  an 
hour  in  this  little  town  chaffering  with  guides,  for  such  things 
cannot  be  done  in  Italy  without  a  deal  of  protestation  and 
manoeuvring.     At  last  furnished  with  the  proper  complement 
of  conductors  and  mules,  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 
The  road  we  found  for  some  distance  admirably  paved  with 
blocks  of  lava,  as  hard  as  granite.     It  wound  sweetly  upwards 
amongst  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  and 
flowering  trees,  to  which  the  rich  soil  and  the  soft  air  give  un- 
usual luxuriance.     A  zone  of  verdure  thus  divides  the  bright 
waters  of  the  bay  from  the  black  lava  fields  which  are  hung  on 
the  lofty  sides  of  the  mountain.     The  scene  is  farther  enriched 
by  the  numerous  villas  which  peep  out  amid  their  rich  em- 
bowerings  of  vine  and  olive-tree.    The  road,  with  its  bordering 
stone  walls,  and  its  mantling  vines,  offered  some  magnificent 
views  of  Vesuvius.  Terminating  the  vista,  seen  through  the  clear 
transparent  air,  rose  the  naked  crags  of  the  mountain,  sharply 
defined  by  the  deep  azure  of  the  vault  from  which  it  looked 
down  upon  us,  and  finely  contrasting  with  the  soft  luxuriance 
of  the  foreground.    On  we  journeyed,  along  the  lava-paved  road, 
and  although  the  bay  beneath  us  was  getting  deeper  and 
deeper,  no  nearer  seemed  those  tall  rocky  summits  towards 
which  our  steps  tended.     They  rose  high  above  us  as  ever. 
We  seemed  to  be  leaving  the  shore,  but  making  no  perceptible 
approach  to  Vesuvius. 

Still  our  toil  was  amply  recompensed  by  the  wider  and  nobler 
views  which  every  step  opened  to  us.     A  look  behind  shewed 
the  town  of  Naples,  the  bold  headland  of  Sorrento,  the  island  of 
Capri,  and  the  whole  panorama  of  the  bay  coming  out  every 
moment  in  nobler  outline  and  richer  colouring.     At  last,  vine- 
yard and  olive-yard  were  left  behind.     We  bade  adieu,  also,  to 
the  villages  and  towns  which  are  clustered  so  thickly  on  this 
region  of  the  mountain,  and  which  nestle  as  securely  as  if  their 
predecessors  had  never  been  entombed  beneath  the  flood  of 
liquid  fire  poured  out  upon  them  from  the  treacherous  summit, 
and  as   if  they  themselves   had  oever   been  warned   by  the 
tremblings  of  the  ground  that  they  too  are  placed  above  the  same 
furnace  of  fire,  and  that  the  fate  of  their  predecessors  may  any 
day  be  theirs.     The  perfect  serenity  of  nature  beguiles  them. 
They  are  unable  to  realise  the  near  vicinity  of  danger  in  the 
deep  repose  that  enwraps  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea.     They  have 
,    made  a  covenant  with  the  mountain  that  in  their  day  its  fires 
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shall  not  break  through  to  devour,  and  they  expect  that  it  shall 
keep  faith  with  them. 

We  now  emerged  on  the  lava-fields.  No  words  can  descril)e 
the  silent,  boundless,  terrific  desolation  that  opened  to  the 
eye.  The  mountain  seemed  to  have  grown  all  of  a  sudden 
vastly  larger.  Its  top  seemed  to  rise  higher  in  heaven,  and  to 
draw  farther  off,  while  its  sides  seemed  to  swell  and  expand  till 
its  form  filled  the  whole  horizon.  We  felt  that  now  for  the 
first  time  we  saw  the  true  Vesuvius.  His  mighty  mass  had 
somehow  been  hidden  before,  and  accordingly  we  had  classed 
him  with  ordinary  mountains.  But  now  the  giant  unveiled 
himself,  and  stood  before  us  in  his  true  proportions — huge, 
lofty,  of  measureless  bulk,  begirt  with  terrors,  and  black  as 
night.  The  vines  and  olive  yards  that  swathed  his  feet  are  but 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  the  green  flowering  fringe  of  his 
mighty  sackcloth  robe.  The  prevailing  hue  of  the  lava  is  that 
of  pitchy  blackness.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  slight  variety  in  its 
shading.  It  has  not  all  been  poured  out  from  the  mountain  at 
the  same  time ;  you  can  trace  the  several  rivers  which  go  to 
form  this  mighty  flood,  just  as  in  the  ocean  you  can  detect  the 
great  currents  that  mingle  with  its  tide,  and  according  to  the 
length  of  time  this  or  that  particular  stream  of  molten  matter 
has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  so  is  its  colour ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing appearance  of  the  mass  is  that  of  inky,  pitchy  black- 
ness. Nor  is  its  colour  in  the  slightest  softened  or  modified  by 
vegetation.  These  lava  beds  seem  incapable  of  nourishing  any 
living  thing,  at  least  till  after  centuries  of  decomposition. 
They  spread  out  around  one  a  dreary  expanse  of  absolute  naked 
sterility.  Far  as  the  eye  can  range,  there  is  not  a  tree,  nor  a 
shrub,  nor  a  flower,  nor  even  a  lichen, — whose  microscopic  petals 
are  sometimes  found  clinging  to  the  spiky  pinnacles  of  the  Alps, 
clothing  their  cold  granite  with  a  feeble  glow  of  verdure, — to 
be  seen  here ;  all  is  complete,  boundless  desolation. 

Equally  impossible  is  it  to  convey  a  just  and  lively  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  forms  the  lava  has  assumed.  Vomited  forth 
by  the  mountain  in  a  liquid  state,  rolling  down  its  sides  with 
the  impetuosity  of  a  river,  meeting  with  all  sorts  of  obstruc- 
tions, now  tumbling  over  precipices,  now  dashing  past  rocks 
and  knolls,  now  caught  in  the  gullies  of  the  mountain,  or 
dammed  up  by  the  enclosures  of  vineyards  and  cottages,  and 
again  set  free  to  pursue  its  course,  the  lava  has  formed  itself 
into  the  most  extraordinary  and  indescribably  fantastic  shapes. 
Here  it  lies  rolled  up  in  curious  swirls  ;  there  it  runs  out  in 
long,  dark  furrows  ;  and  there  it  writhes,  twists,  and  tosses  in 
awful  fury,  like  some  tumultuous  torrent,  caught  and  held  in 
eternal  stillness  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  rolling  its  foaming  bil- 
lows down  the  mountain's  sides.     The  appearance  of  the  lava 
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is  suggestive  of  a  great  variety  of  images.  Now  one  thinks  of 
myriads  of  black  snakes  wrestling  in  mortal  fury,  and  suddenly 
transfixed  when  in  the  agony  of  twisted  snaky  embrace.  But  the 
similitude  that  best  presents  the  extraordinary  appearance  of 
these  lava  fields  is  that  of  an  ocean  suddenly  congealed.  Let 
us  imagine  the  sea  caught  by  some  furious  tempest,  and  as  its 
billows  leap  and  toss  under  the  mighty  winds,  they  are  struck, 
we  shall  suppose,  with  sudden  immobility,  the  tempest  becomes 
eternal,  the  attitude  of  a  moment  is  prolonged  throughout  the 
ages,  and  we  have  the  likeness  of  the  lava  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  a 
grand  tempest  done  in  rock.  It  suggests  opposite  ideas  :  in- 
tense energy  and  profound  calm  ;  the  energy  of  the  raging  sea, 
yet  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  grave.  One  cannot  look  on 
that  strange  picture  of  fiercest  life  and  stillest  repose  but  with 
awe. 

The  path  that  leads  through  these  lava  fields  is  a  narrow 
one.  Myriads  of  feet — men  and  mules — have  worn  it  in  the 
petrified  mass  of  molten  matter.  It  is  strewn  with  a  gritty 
dust,  and  goes  winding  along,  round  the  headlands  and  rougher 
currents  of  the  lava,  to  where  a  green  knoll  rises  out  of  the 
black  expanse,  like  fair  island  out  of  the  watery  main.  This  is 
simply  a  small  mount  on  the  flanks  of  the  greater  hill,  which 
has  parted  the  lava  stream  in  its  descent,  and  so  has  escaped 
the  entombment  which  has  overtaken  all  around  it.  Here  is 
an  hermitage,  kept  by  a  priest,  who  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  hotel-keeper ;  and  here  too  stands  the  observatory,  for 
which  the  elevation  and  the  clear  air  render  the  site  peculiarly 
adapted.  It  has  a  green  esplanade  in  front,  a  few  trees,  and 
a  well  of  living  water.  It  is,  in  short,  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
as  terrific  a  desert  as  is  to  be  found  again  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

While  resting  here  a  few  minutes,  let  us  cast  our  thoughts 
into  bygone  times.  Up  that  bay  at  our  feet  Paul  sailed  on  his 
voyage  from  Melita  to  Puteoli.  His  eye  must  have  rested  on 
this  mountain.  What  was  its  appearance  then  ?  Now  it  rises 
a  mighty  pyramid  of  blackness  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
brightest  scenes  in  all  nature  ;  but  far  otherwise  did  it  appear 
to  the  great  apostle.  A  prominent  object,  standing  boldly  for- 
ward from  the  remoter  sweep  of  the  Appenines,  it  would  be 
seen  rising  on  the  right,  richly  cultivated  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  many  a  flourishing  town  and  many  a  sparkling  villa  upon 
its  sides, — a  luxuriant  pyramid  of  vines,  olives,  and  fig-trees. 
Naturalists  even  then  guessed  that  Vesuvius  was  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  that  lava  had  rolled  down  from  its  summit,  but  they 
concluded  that  these  eruptions  had  taken  place  in  so  remote  an 
age  that  no  record  of  them  existed.  Little  did  they  dream  how 
awfully  these  guesses  as  to  the  volcanic  character  of  Vesuvius 
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were  about  to  be  verified.  Little  could  they  imagine  the 
catastrophe  that  even  then  hung  over  the  region,  and  which 
80  soon  thereafter  burst  upon  it,  imprinting  the  mark  of  doom 
upon  it  ^o  all  time.  Sentence  had  already  gone  forth  against 
the  dwellers  in  that  luxurious  region.  Beneath  their  feet  the 
pent-up  fires  were  mustering  their  forces,  and  the  hour  was 
drawing  nigh  when  the  mountain  should  open  its  jaws  and 
rain  upon  the  guilty  cities  at  its  feet  "  snares,  fire,  and  brim- 
stone, and  an  horrible  tempest." 

We  again  betook  ourselves  to  our  way.  The  narrow  gritty 
path  led,  as  before,  over  lava  fields — an  ocean  tumbling  down 
the  mountain,  yet  ever  kept  from  falling  by  some  invisible 
power — tossing  in  wildest  tempest  yet  unnaturally  and  awfully 
silent.  At  length  we  passed  in  under  the  crags  of  the  old 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  which  here  form  a  magnificent  crescent, 
termed  Monte  Somma.  The  present  cone  is  of  modern  forma- 
tion. It  has  been  thrown  up  by  successive  eruptions,  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  great  outbreak  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era ;  and  the  jaws  of  the  old  crater  rise  round  it,  forming 
a  vast  ring  of  crag  and  mountain  some  twelve  miles  in  circuit, 
embracing  the  modern  cone  on  all  sides,  save  the  south,  where 
an  open  and  gradual  slope  leads  down  to  the  buried  Pompeii. 
It  was  within  this  magnificent  circle  that  Ave  now  entered. 
The  crags  rose  grandly,  towering  some  hundreds  of  feet 
above  us,  running  sheer  up  into  the  blue  vault  in  bold  cliifs 
and  spiky  pinnacles.  So  have  they  stood  ever  since  that 
memorable  day,  on  which  the  mountain  was  rent  in  sunder  to 
give  egress  to  that  flood  of  liquid  fire  which  overwhelmed  Her- 
culaneum, and  to  that  not  less  fatal  shower  of  ashes  and  burn- 
ing cinders  in  which  Pompeii  found  her  grave. 

We  now  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  cone.  We  could  take 
our  mules  no  further.  Here  was  our  hill  Difficulty ;  steeper 
and  loftier  it  was  than  that  up  which  Christian  journeyed  in 
the  famous  allegory,  and  without  his  arbour  in  the  middle 
where  one  might  rest.  The  cone  rose  from  eight  hiindred  to 
a  thousand  feet  above  us,  and  was  considerably  steeper  than 
the  roof  of  an  ordinary  house.  We  looked  for  pathway,  but 
path  there  was  none.  The  ascent  no  one  could  ever  make  but 
for  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  cone.  The  mountain  has 
vomited  forth  myriads  of  scorise  or  large  cinders,  which  com- 
pletely envelop  the  summit,  running  all  round  it  in  concentric 
rows,  and  making  the  cone  in  fact  a  vast  congeries  of  natural 
stairs,  up  which  you  climb  with  great  toil,  but  without  much 
danger.  You  begin  doubtfully,  mistrusting  the  scoriae,  but 
soon  you  learn  to  plant  your  foot  confidently,  for  each  row  is 
held  firmly  in  its  place  by  the  row  beneath  it,  and  you  advance 
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from  the  one  to  the  other  much  as  if  it  were  the  great  pyramid 
you  were  climbing.  Sometimes  your  footing  fails,  and  you 
slide  back  a  little,  but  this  rarely  happens.  The  shoes,  how- 
ever, are  apt  to  be  torn,  for  the  angles  of  the  calcined  stones 
cut  like  knives.  Step  by  step  you  mount  upwards  ;  higher  and 
higher  you  rise  into  the  vault  of  heaven  ;  deeper  grows  the 
gulf  beneath  you  ;  and  the  attendants  and  mules  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cone  have  now  dwindled  to  mere  specks.  At 
every  few  paces  wider  grows  the  panorama  which  lies  spread 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  vast  extent  and  dazzling 
beauty — Sorrento's  headland,  the  peaks  of  Ischia,  the  cloud- 
like Capri,  the  city  of  Naples  with  its  domes  and  white  palaces 
engirdling  the  bay,  the  shore  of  Baiae,  Missenum's  promontory, 
and  beyond,  the  far  reaches  of  the  Western  Sea,  all  now  disclose 
themselves  to  the  eye.  Few  spots  on  earth  could  present  so  bril- 
liant an  assembiege  of  classic  names  and  of  gorgeous  scenes. 

Toiling  upwards  for  a  good  hour,  the  foremost  of  the  party 
at  length  shouts  out,  "  The  summit !"  The  rest  redouble  their 
efforts  at  the  cheering  announcement,  and  are  soon  thereafter 
landed  on  the  top.  You  are  on  the  summit  of  a  vast  dome,  a 
colossal  St  Peter's  or  St  Paul's.  You  hastily  traverse  the  little 
plain,  which  is  strewn  with  a  black  powdery  dust,  and  now  you 
stand  on  the  jagged  edge  of  the  crater.  You  gaze  down  into 
it.  It  is  a  bowl-shaped  pit,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  terminating  in  what  appears  a  narrow  and  par- 
tially choked-up  funnel  or  chimney,  leading  down  into  the 
inner  chambers  of  the  mysterious  mountain  where  smoulder 
its  eternal  fires.  Clouds  of  sulphureous  smoke  and  steam  were 
issuing  therefrom,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  fissures  in  its 
sides.  The  crater  was  blackened  with  smoke,  here  and  there 
streaked  with  the  red  traces  of  fire,  and  the  glowing  yellow 
tints  of  sulphur.  The  entire  summit  of  the  mount  is  like  a 
smoking  furnace  heap.  It  is  fissured  and  cracked  all  over ; 
jets  of  steam  and  puffs  of  black  smoke  issue  from  these  crevices, 
some  of  which  are  so  hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held  in  them. 
When  you  struck  the  ground  sharply  with  your  walking  stick, 
it  returned  a  slight  ringing  sound ;  and  when  you  stamped 
firmly  upon  it  with  the  foot  it  trembled  perceptibly.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  we  were  standing  upon  a  cavernous 
dome,  and  that  a  thin  shell  of  scorise  and  ashes  was  all  that 
parted  us  from  the  devouring  furnace  beneath. 

The  crater  has  at  times  been  larger  than  it  is  at  present. 
Now  it  may  be  a  mile  in  circumference.  We  walked  all  round 
it,  surveying  its  yawning  depth  on  every  side,  bUt  we  made  no 
attempt  to  descend  into  it.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been 
madness,  for  the  ashes  that  line  its  interior  would  undoubtedly 
ha've  misgiven,  and  besides,  the  sides  so  retire  while  the  brim 
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leans  over,  that  unless  one  is  pulled  up  with  a  rope  his  return 
would  appear  impracticable.  We  amused  ourselves  by  tossing 
into  the  gulf  the  biggest  lava  blocks  we  could  find  ;  they  went 
bounding  from  shelf  to  shelf  of  the  crater  with  a  hollow  rum- 
bling noise  like  that  of  distant  thunder,  and  finally  disappeared 
down  the  sooty  smoking  throat  of  the  volcano,  to  be  melted 
in  the  furnace  in  the  interior,  and  ejected,  doubtless,  on  some 
future  day,  in  the  form  of  liquid  fire. 

When  Vesuvius  remains  quiescent  for  a  long  period, —  a 
century  or  two, — its  crater  gets  lined  with  vegetation,  and 
shrubs  and  trees  take  root  and  flourish  in  it.  It  is  not  un- 
common on  these  occasions  for  cattle  to  browse  there,  or  for 
soldiers  to  encamp  in  it.  The  traveller  Sandys  found  it  in 
some  such  condition  when  he  visited  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  "  In  the  top,"  says  he,  speaking  of  Vesu- 
vius, "there  is  a  large  deep  hollow,  without  danger  to  be 
descended  into,  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  in  the  midst  a  pit 
which  leads  into  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  from  whence  the 
mountain  in  times  past  did  breathe  forth  terrible  flames,  the 
mouth  whereof  is  almost  choked  with  broken  rocks  and  trees 
that  are  fallen  thereon.  Next  to  this,  the  matter  thrown  up  is 
muddy,  light,  and  soft ;  more  removed,  black  and  ponderous. 
The  uttermost  from  that  declineth  like  the  seats  in  a  theatre, 
flourishing  with  trees  and  excellent  pasturage.  The  midst  of 
the  hill  is  shaded  with  chestnut  trees,  and  others  bearing 
sundry  fniits.  The  lower  parts  are  admirably  clothed  with 
vines,  that  afford  the  best  Greek  wines  in  the  world,  which  hath 
given  to  the  mountain  the  name  of  di  Somnio,  in  regard  of 
their  excellency.  It  flamed  with  the  greatest  horror  in  the  first, 
or  as  some  say  in  the  third,  year  of  the  emperor  Titus,  where 
besides  beasts,  fishes,  and  fowl,  it  destroyed  two  adjoining  cities. 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeios,  with  the  people  sitting  in  the 
theatre.  Pliny  the  natural  historian,  then  admiral  of  the 
Roman  navy,  was  suffocated  with  the  smoke  thereof. 

"  Then  distant  Africke  suffered  the  dire  heat 
Of  two-fold  rage  with  showers  of  dust  repleat. 
Scorched  Egypt,  Memphis,  Nilus  felt,  amazed, 
The  woful  tempest  in  Campania  raised. 
Not  A  sia,  Syria,  nor  the  towers  that  stand 
In  Neptune's  surges,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Jove's  land. 
The  scattered  Cyclads,  nor  the  Muses'  seat, 
Minerva's  town,  that  vast  plague  'scaped.     Such  heat, 
Such  vapours  break  forth  from  full  jaws  ;  then  shown, 
When  earth-born,  horrible  Oromedon, 
Hot  Tcmits  ire  beneath  Vesuvius'  throne." 

— Sandyt'  Travels,  lib.  iv. 

Providence,  foreseeing  that  this  region  would  become  the 
abode  of  inordinate  vice,  provided  beforehand  the  instruments 
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of  its  chastisement.  An  interrupted  line  of  volcanoes  runs 
along  in  front  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines.  To  this 
line  belong  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna.  These  have 
reigned  with  tyrannic  sway  over  the  surrounding  district, 
making  it  at  certain  times  the  theatre  of  fearful  tragedies. 
One  of  the  greatest  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  on  record,  happened 
in  1688,  We  have  an  account  of  it  in  the  travels  of  Maxi 
millian  Misson,  whose  work  is  now  exceedingly  rare.  Our 
own  copy  we  picked  up  at  a  book-stall  in  Turin  last  summer ; 
and  as  it  is  not  very  probable  that  many  of  our  readers 
have  seen  the  book,  we  shall  give  a  somewhat  lengthened  ex- 
tract. It  is  certainly  graphic ;  it  is  a  twofold  picture, — a 
picture  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the  Neapolitans.  It  exhibits  at  once 
the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  burning  mountain,  and  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  the  dissolute  inhabitants.  We  have  seen  the 
peaceful  aspect  which  Vesuvius  wore  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  now  let  us  contemplate  it  as  it  appeared 
in  the  end  of  the  same  century. 

"Theodorus  Valle,"  (says  Misson,  vol.  i.  part  ii.)  "gives  a  very 
particular  account  of  all  that  kappened  in  the  year  1631,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  protests  that  his  fright  was  inexpres- 
sible. It  was  dark  at  noonday.  The  sea  retired  several  times, 
and  left  the  ships  dry  upon  the  shore.  A.  great  rain  fell,  when  the 
air  was  filled  with  ashes,  whereby  it  was  turned  into  a  sort  of 
mortar,  which  fell  in  great  lumps  in  the  city  of  Naples.  The  floods 
of  fire  ran  in  great  streams  into  the  sea.  Many  villages  were 
utterly  overthrown,  and  about  30,000  persons,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  cattle,  perished.  It  was  an  odd  sight,  says  he,  to  see  the 
processions  of  the  religious  of  all  orders,  accompanied  by  the  most 
devout  of  all  qualities  and  ages,  of  both  sexes,  march  bare-headed 
and  bare-footed  through  the  streets  of  Naples,  carrying  heavy 
crosses,  with  large  and  long  ropes  tied  about  their  necks,  and  trail- 
ing behind  them,  burthening  themselves  likewise  with  great  chaplets. 
beads,  images,  and  relics,  singing,  howling,  and  making  the  blood 
trickle  down  their  shoulders.  He  adds  that  all  the  orders,  not  ex- 
cepting the  young  libertines,  came  out  of  their  infamous  places,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  did  penance  on  themselves ;  nothing  less 
having  been  able  to  divert  them  from  their  occupations. 

"The  smoke  of  the  burning  in  the  year  1682,  was  so  great  that 
it  filled  the  air,  two  days  together,  with  thick  darkness  for  twelve 
miles  round.  The  flames  which  gushed  out  afterwards  destroyed 
the  neighbouring  forest  called  Ottajano.  This  terrible  fit  lasted 
from  the  fourteenth  of  August  to  the  twenty- sixth  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  city  of  Naples  had  a  perpetual  trembling,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  without  mentioning  several  small  shakings  it 
had  both  before  and  after. 

"In  the  year  1685,  the  little  hill  I  mentioned  before,  which  sur- 
passes the  rest,  was  brought  forth  by  a  great  eruption.     The  flame 
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was  very  high  and  lively,  and  cast  a  greater  light  all  night  than 
that  of  the  clearest  moon,  the  whole  country  for  twenty  miles  about 
being  enlightened  thereby. 

"  It  has  been  observed,  that  when  the  subterraneous  fires,  which 
cause  all  those  disorders,  can  get  vent  by  the  opening  of  the 
mountain,  then  the  tremblings  of  the  ground  are  not  very  great ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  flames  cannot  go  forth,  they  cause 
most  terrible  earthquakes. 

"We  had  a  notable  instance  of  this  truth  on  the  fifth  of  June,  in 
the  year  1688.  I  was  then  at  Grenoa,  where  I  received  the  copy  of 
a  letter  wrote  upon  that  subject  by  an  English  merchant,  living  at 
Naples,  to  a  gentleman  of  the  same  nation  who  was  at  Eome,  and 
who  sent  it  to  me.  This  letter,  containing,  in  my  opinion,  several 
things  worthy  the  reader's  observation,  1  am  persuaded  he  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I  give  him  a  copy  of  it  here: — 

«  <  SiR^ — About  eight  days  ago,  we  all  believed  the  world  was  at 
an  end.  We  felt  a  most  terrible  earthquake  in  the  city  of  Naples. 
It  lasted  only  three  minutes,  but  in  that  little  time  such  strange 
things  happened,  as  without  all  doubt  were  done  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty.  About  a  quai-ter  of  an  hour  after  four  in  the  afternoon, 
a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the  whole  city  all  of  a  sudden,  and  put 
the  people  into  such  a  confusion  as  cannot  be  expressed.  Mount 
Vesuvius  being  quiet,  nobody  mistrusted  any  such  thing;  and 
though  they  perceived  the  houses  to  stoop  and  to  recover  again, 
to  part  from  one  another,  to  move  everywhere,  and  in  some  places 
to  fall,  their  astonishment  was  so  great,  and  their  eyes  so  dazzled, 
that  some  cried  out  Fire,  others  fancied  to  themselves  that  it  was 
popular  sedition,  and  very  few  guessed  at  what  it  really  was.  But 
anothet  more  violent  earthquake  immediately  succeeded  the  first, 
a  subterraneous  noise,  surpassing  that  of  thunder,  was  heard,  and 
accompanied  by  a  domestic  noise  of  all  the  household  goods,  which 
were  overturned,  and  a  good  part  of  them  broke  or  bruised.  The 
bells  rang  in  all  the  steeples;  the  cisterns  vomited  up  their  waters, 
several  houses  parted  from  each  other,  some  rejoined,  others  fell, 
and  some  stood  as  if  they  were  stooping  and  ready  to  fall.  Then 
every  one  was  sensible  that  it  was  an  earthquake;  and  sent  forth 
such  hideous  shrieks,  as  rebounded  after  a  most  fearful  manner. 
In  every  family  they  embraced  and  bid  the  last  farewell  to  each 
other,  begging  at  the  same  lime  for  grace  and  mercy.  At  the  third 
trembling,  the  people,  being  come  to  themselves,  began  to  think  of 
their  condition,  and  to  consider  how  they  might  escape  the  danger 
by  flight ;  and  some  had  the  misfortune  to  throw  themselves  head- 
long from  high  windows,  without  considering  that  they  thereby 
inevitably  threw  themselves  into  a  danger  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  escaped.  The  streets  were  in  an  instant  filled  with  a 
muKitude  of  people,  who  went  tumultuously  to  and  fro,  every  one 
desiring  to  shun  being  swallowed  up,  though,  at  the  same  tijne, 
they  could  see  no  way  to  avoid  it.  Their  consternation  was  several 
times  renewed ;  and  when  the  earthquake  wan  over,  those  who  had 
sheltered  themselves  inHhe  middle  of  the  public  places  of  the  town, 
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or  who  had  retired  into  the  gardens  and  other  places  remote  from 
houses,  remained  there  a  long  time,  some  in  coaches,  others  under 
a  sort  of  tent,  and  some  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  being  almost 
deprived  of  their  senses  by  the  fright  and  by  the  coldness  of  the 
night.  However,  the  confused  noise  of  the  great  alarm  was  suc- 
ceeded in  less  than  an  hour's  time  by  a  surprising  silence.  Every- 
body returned  to  his  house,  but  seeing  the  disorder  it  was  in  they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  their  arms  across,  sighing  and 
bewailing  their  losses.  The  next  morning  their  consternation  was 
renewed,  and  it  lasted  the  three  following  days;  for  the  lightning, 
thunder,  wind,  and  storm  continuing  till  Tuesday  night,  the  fright 
continued  also  till  then,  and  nobody  could  do  any  business.  There 
was  no  coach  nor  chariot  going  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  nor  any 
shops  opened;  but  the  whole  town  looked  as  if  all  the  inhabitants 
were  dead.  The  frequent  reports  at  one  end  of  the  town,  of  the 
disasters  that  happened  at  the  other,  kept  them  also  in  a  continual 
alarm,  every  one  easily  believing  the  reports,  and  fancying  to  them- 
selves that  they  felt  the  earth  yield  under  their  feet ;  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  eat  or  drink,  but  stood  still  as  if  they  had  been 
transformed  into  statues,  flowever,  at  last  they  began  to  move  to 
and  fro  on  Wednesday.  Just  now  as  I  am  writing  to  you,  the 
streets  are  filled  with  processions  of  penitents  that  have  been  walk- 
ing these  three  days  past.  The  women,  children,  old  men,  ecclesi- 
astics, and  others,  are  clothed  in  sackcloth,  crowned  with  thorns, 
with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  their  feet  chained,  whipping 
themselves,  and  often  sinking  under  the  heavy  burthens  of  crosses, 
great  stones,  and  other  things  wherewith  they  have  loaded  their 
shoulders,  only  to  torment  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  naked, 
having  only  some  rags  that  hang  before  and  behind,  their  bodies 
are  covered  and  disfigured  witij  clay  and  blood,  they  breathe  nothing 
but  bitter  sobs,  and  pour  forth  showers  of  tears.  Whenever  they 
meet  with  any  ruins  occasioned  by  the  earthquake,  they  redouble' 
their  cries  and  blows.  The  cardinal  archbishop,  sitting  in  a 
balcony  of  his  palace,  has  spent  three  full  days  in  distributing 
blessings;  his  arms  relieving  each  other  for  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  He  has  also  given  leave  to  all  the  priests  of  the  town  to 
confess  and  absolve  all  sins,  not  excepting  those  reserved  in  the 
bull  in  Coena  Domini ;  so  that  one  can  see  nothing  but  people  on 
their  knees,  confessing  in  the  streets,  who"  hasten  to  take  advantage 
of  the  easiness  of  their  absolution.  There  are  also  swarms  of 
priests  and  monks,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  their  heads 
covered  with  ashes,  who,  getting  upon  the  shops,  preach  in  every 
street  of  the  town.  Yesterday  morning,  as  I  was  going  by  the 
pyramid  of  St  Januarius,  a  capuchin  was  preaching  there,  who  played 
his  part  so  well  as  obliged  me  to  stop.  I  had  not  been  three 
minutes  there,  but  a  woman  whose  brains  were  still  turning  cried 
out  that  she  saw  the  pyramid  shake.  A  man  who  heard  her,  with- 
out further  examination,  cried  Misericordia.  This  llisericordta 
being  also  pronounced  by  some  others,  was  forthwith  repeated  by 
everybody,  and  caused  so  sudden  an  alarm,  that  the  whole  assem- 
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bly  disappeared  in  a  minute's  time ;  just  as  the  shot  of  a  gun 
frightens  a  flight  of  birds.  The  poor  monk,  with  his  cord  about  his 
neck,  and  his  feet  chained,  swounded  away  with  fear,  and  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  bring  hira  to  himself  again. 

'"The  cathedral  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  the  seminary, 
received  great  damage.  The  famous  ancient  front  of  the  Teatines 
of  St  Paul,  and  two  of  the  dortors  of  the  other  Teatines  at  the 
holy  apostles  were  overturned,  and  the  magnificent  cupola  of  the 
Jesuits'  church  is  wholly  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  fine  chapel 
dedicated  to  St  Ignace  in  the  same  church.  But  I  shall  not  give 
you  any  further  account  of  the  damage  sustained,  as  well  because 
we  don't  yet  know  fully  how  things  stand,  as  that  you  don't  know 
the  places  well  enough  to  be  particularly  concerned  for  any  ;  only 
I  shall  tell  you  in  general,  that  I  heard  this  morning,  at  the  Vice- 
roy's, that  the  loss  is  reckoned,  by  knowing  people,  to  amount  to 
about  ten  millions  of  crowns.'" 

The  country  around  Vesuvius,  after  the  eruption,  like  the 
prophet's  roll,  was  written  all  over  with  characters  of  mourning, 
lamentation,  and  woe.  Men  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
their  dwellings,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  rents  which  opened  in 
the  ground,  or  suffocated  by  the  foul  vapours  vomited  forth  by 
the  mountain.  A  few  minutes  had  sufficed  to  change  that 
flourishing  region  into  a  field  strewn  with  corpses  and  ruins. 
In  the  town  of  Benevento,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  a  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons  were  crushed  to 
death.  A  little  while  before  the  shock  of  the  earthquake,  two 
hundred  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  Madre  di  Dio  di  Monte 
Vergine,  happened  to  enter  Benevento.  The  town  suddenly 
became  their  grave.  The  archbishop  was  pulled  out  half  dead 
from  under  the  ruins  of  his  palace,  and,  says  Misson,  "  there 
had  never  been  a  bit  of  him  seen  together  again,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  intercession  of  St  Philip  of  Neri,  his  patron."  In 
the  villages  around,  not  fewer  than  eight  hundred  persons  were 
killed.  The  town  of  Ceretto,  like  the  city  of  Benevento,  was 
converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  four  thousand  persons 
perished  in  its  fall.  Five  hundred  were  killed  at  Mirabella,  a 
thousand  at  San  Lupo,  three  hundred  at  San  Laurence  Major, 
four  hundred  at  San  Pietra  Roya,  and  in  the  towns  of  Civi- 
tella,  San  Laurence  Minor,  and  Guardia  S.  Framondi,  not  a 
soul  escaped.  Man  and  beast,  mother  and  sucking  child,  all, 
in  a  moment,  went  down  into  a  common  grave.  Small  cause 
have  we  to  envy  these  lands,  their  bright  skies,  and  their 
fertile  soil.  The  heat  that  assists  to  ripen  the  vine  and  fructify 
the  earth,  may  any  hour  send  forth  flames  and  lava ;  the  air 
this  hour  so  clear,  may  the  next  be  thick  with  ashes,  or  black 
with  smoke  ;  and  the  town  that  to-day  sparkles  on  the  crest  of 
Apennine,  may  to-morrow  be  shaken  into  ruins  and  made  the 
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grave  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  are  the  tremendous  risks  that 
accompany  the  delights  and  advantages  of  these  regions.  Nor 
are  these  catastrophes  out  of  date.  The  modern  Neapolitan 
is  still  liable  to  the  same  calamities  which  overwhelmed  his 
ancestors ;  nay,  is  at  this  very  day  visited  by  them.  Not 
longer  agone  than  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  an  earthquake 
passed  along  the  territory  of  Naples,  casting  down  its  towns  in 
scores,  and  burying  its  inhabitants  by  thousands, — the  tragedies 
of  1688  were  renewed. 

And  yet  the  Neapolitan  territory  is  crowded  with  protecting 
divinities,  who,  if  they  discharged  their  office  with  only  ordinary 
diligence,  that  country  ought  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  on 
earth.  Plague  ought  never  to  infect  its  air,  nor  earthquake 
rock  its  ground.  What  are  its  keepers  about  ?  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  when  one  sees  it  a  prey  to  such  evils.  The  city  of 
Naples  is  entrusted  to  the  special  guardianship  of  St  Januarius. 
He  stands  outside  the  town,  betwixt  the  city  and  Vesuvius, 
with  hand  outstretched  towards  the  mountain,  as  if  to  iterdict  its 
eruption.  Vesuvius  seems  to  pay  but  little  respect  to  the  god. 
Whenever  the  fit  takes  it,  the  mountain  shoots  its  fires  into  the 
mid-heaven,  and  rolls  out  its  lava  in  burning  rivers,  just  as  if 
there  were  no  St  Januarius  there.  In  1688,  the  Neapolitans, 
finding  their  town  insufficiently  protected,  St  Januarius  having 
permitted  many  disasters  to  befall  it,  thought  fit  to  give  him  St 
Michael,  the  archangel,  to  assist  him. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  popular  belief  volcanoes,  and 
especially  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  have  been  regarded  as  the 
mouths  of  hell, — the  gloomy  avenues  that  conduct  to  the 
abodes  of  eternal  doom.  The  belief  has,  as  usual,  been  gar- 
nished with  fictitious  occurrences  and  fabulous  narratives. 
Misson  tells  us  that  a  British  crew  made  affidavit  that,  sail- 
ing up  the  bay  of  Naples,  they  had  seen  a  London  buckle-maker, 
personally  known  to  some  of  them,  chased  round  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius  by  fiends,  and  at  last  compelled  to  leap  into  the 
burning  crater.  The  following,  which  we  extract  from  the 
"Britannia"  of  Leghorn,  may  be  a  different  version  of  the 
same  story,  "  Holding  a  southern  course,  the  early  dawn  brings 
us  abreast  of  Stromboli,  glowing  with  lurid  flames,  and  vomiting 
forth  its  smoking  entrails  into  the  sea.  Those  who  have  seen 
Ailsa  Craig,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  need  no  further  desciiption 
of  the  form  and  semblance  of  Vulcan's  workshop.  Passing  by 
it  one  evening  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  officers 
and  crew  of  a  British  frigate  made  solemn  declaration  that 
they  had  seen  a  celebrated  leather   breeches-maker,    yclept 

C ,  of  the  west  end  of  London,  chased  up  its  steep  and 

rocky  sides  by  Satan,  until  he  plunged  into  its  boiling  crater.' 
Yet  a  third  version,  and  there  is  about  it  an  epic  gloom  which 
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strikes  the  reader  with  fear ;  it  occurs  in  that  portion  of  the 
"  Scots  Worthies,"  which  is  devoted  to  the  miserable  deaths  of 
noted  persecutors :  "Concerning  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  aUas  Queensberr}'^,  we  have  the  followiug  relation  : — That 
a  young  man  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Duke  (probably 
one  of  those  he  had  formerly  banished),  being  now  a  sailor,  and 
in  foreign  countries,  while  the  ship  was  upon  the  coast  of 
Naples  or  Sicily,  near  one  of  the  burning  mountains,  one  day 
they  espied  a  coach  and  six,  all  in  black,  going  towards  the 
mount  with  great  velocity ;  when  it  came  past  them,  they 
were  so  near  that  they  could  perceive  the  dimensions  and 
features  of  one  that  sat  in  it.  The  young  man  said  to  the  rest, 
Tf  I  could  believe  my  own  eyes,  or  if  ever  I  saw  one  like 
another,  I  would  say  that  is  the  Duke.  In  an  instant  they 
heard  an  audible  echo  from  the  mount,  '  Open  to  the  Duke 
of  Drumlanrig;"  upon  which  the  coach,  now  near  the  mount, 
vanished.  The  young  man  took  pen  and  paper,  and  marked 
down  the  month,  day,  and  hour  of  the  apparition  ;  and  upon  his 
return  found  it  exactly  answer  the  day  and  hour  the  Duke 
died."  The  compiler  adds,  "  Perhaps  some  may  take  this  re- 
presentation of  his  future  state  for  a  romance  ;  but  it  is  as  it 
has  oftentimes  been  related  by  old  men  of  reputation  and 
credit." 

We  had  been  two  hours  on  the  summit,  not  gazing  all  the 
while  into  the  black  smouldering  gulf,  but  feasting  our  eye.s 
at  intervals  on  the  glorious  landscape  around  :  the  sea  with  its 
storied  headlands  and  bays  ;  the  plain  at  the  mountain's  foot, 
which  pours  so  freely  forth  its  oil  and  wine ;  the  magnificent 
Apennine  rampart  which  sweeps  in  a  mighty  circle  round 
Vesuvius,  at  the  distance  of  some  twenty  miles  from  its  base, 
its  sides  richly  clothed  with  fruit-trees,  amid  which  gleam  out 
white  towns ;  while  the  flashing  steeples  of  naked  rock  that  pierce 
the  clouds  complete  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  And  now  we 
began  to  think  of  descending.  But  how  was  onr  descent  to  be 
accomplished  ?  We  were  so  intent  on  getting  to  the  top,  that 
we  had  never  once  thought  how  we  were  to  get  down.  My 
companions,  who  had  often  been  here  before,  and  who  were 
here  now  to  bear  me  company,  understood  the  matter  per- 
fectly; but  as  for  myself,  the  thought  of  going  down  occasioned 
some  misgiving.  It  seemed  like  going  sheer  down  a  precipice, 
but  never  did  the  maxim  more  completely  apply,  "  Facilia 
descensus,  &c."  On  approaching  the  steep  brow  of  the  cone, 
we  could  see  a  black  ribbon,  as  it  were,  running  all  the  way, 
amongst  the  cinders  and  lava  masses,  to  the  foot  of  the  cone. 
This  was  a  narrow  path  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more 
with  a  fine  soft  powdery  dust.  You  pass  over  the  mountain's 
brow  ;  you  are  hung  in  air  ;  you   feel  some  misgiving  ;  you 
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find,  however,  that  the  foot  plants  itself  firmly  in  the  soft 
ashes.  It  is  as  if  you  walked  amid  snow.  You  bend  the  body 
backwards ;  you  step  upon  your  heel ;  your  pace  quickens  ; 
you  break  into  a  slight  run  ;  the  run  becomes  a  gallop  ;  never 
once  does  the  foot  misgive  ;  you  career  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  cone,  as  if  you  were  boimding  along  on  a  hori- 
zontal meadow.  What  it  took  you  a  long  weary  hour  to 
climb,  you  descend  in  ten  minutes.  Arrived  safely  at  the 
base,  you  turn  and  look  upwards.  High  in  air  is  the  spot 
where  you  stood  but  a  few  minutes  before.  You  wonder  where 
you  have  found  the  Avinga  that  have  borne  you  to  the  earth  ; 
or  what  good  genius  it  is  that  has  transported  you  so  easily  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  ! 

We  again  set  out  on  our  return-journey  over  the  same  black 
lava  fields.  All  around  was  desolation.  The  mariner  in  mid 
ocean  is  not  more  completely  beyond  sight  of  land  than  we  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  habitable  cultivated  earth.  The  scene  ap- 
peared as  the  globe  itself  may  be  supposed  to  appear  when 
the  last  fire  has  passed  over  it,  converting  it  into  a  field  of 
cinders,  and  entombing  its  goodly  cities,  and  its  flourishing 
groves  and  plains,  in  a  grave  of  ashes,  even  as  the  towns  and 
vineyards  that  covered  Vesuvius  at  the  beginning  of  our  era 
now  lie  buried  beneath  this  dark  lava  flood. 

The  sun  was  westering,  and  his  descending  orb  hung  sus- 
pended, in  a  sky  of  perfect  glory,  over  that  region  in  which 
pagan  mythology  had  placed  the  "  Elysian  Fields."  For  from 
our  position  on  the  mountain  we  could  look  across  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  the  promontory  of  Posilipo,  to  the  shore  of  Baise, 
and  the  Phlegrsean  fields.  The  holy  land  of  paganism  was 
under  the  eye.  We  halted  again  and  again  to  gaze  on  the 
scene.  Glorified  by  the  setting  sun,  whose  light  as  he  sank 
became  every  moment  more  rich  and  mellow,  the  scene  did 
seem  "  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed."  M.  Appia,  to  whom  this 
is  the  favourite  region  of  Italy,  sitting  down  upon  a  mass  of 
lava,  and  drawing  forth  his  pencil,  in  a  few  minutes  produced 
an  admirable  sketch  of  it.  Th«  sky  was  an  arch  of  pure 
amber ;  the  sea  beneath  was  a  mirror  of  gold  ;  the  long  pro- 
montoiies  and  islands  that  barred  and  streaked  the  ocean, 
clothed,  as  they  were,  in  vermilion  and  purple  tints,  seemed 
to  float  between  earth  and  heaven.  Earth  and  sky  breathed 
of  peace.  Verily,  it  looked  a  region  where  pure  spirits  might 
dwell,  and  where  they  might  forget  the  toils  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage.  But  that  glory  was  short-lived.  The  sun  went 
down,  and  although  the  first  effect  of  his  departure  was  to 
deepen  the  purple  on  island  and  mountain,  and  to  suffuse  the 
scene  with  a  richer  glory,  yet  soon  the  gold  began  to  wax  dim, 
and  the  purple  to  deepen  into  blackness  ;  and  io.ng  before  we 
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had  reached  Resina,  from  which  we  had  started  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  stars  were  out,  and  a  broad  moon,  emerging  from  the 
flanks  of  Vesuvius,  shed  a  flood  of  silver  upon  the  vineyards 
that  lined  the  shore,  and  the  waters  of  the  bay  that  engirdled 
the  mountain. 

The  glimpse  we  got  of  the  elysium  of  paganism  had  its 
moral.  We  had  seen  it  under  a  light  that  glorified  it.  The 
poets  themselves  had  never  painted  it  more  gorgeously,  Still 
it  was  but  a  vision — an  affair  of  colouring — and  it  quickly 
faded.  Meet  emblem  we  thought  of  those  religious  systems 
which  deluded  anciently,  and  delude  still,  so  large  a  portion 
of  mankind.  Poetry  and  art  glorified  them  ;  but  paganism 
had  no  reality  :  the  gorgeous  colouring  in  which  a  sensuous 
imagination  dressed  it  could  give  it  neither  truth  nor  stability. 
It  quickly  went  out  in  night — eternal  night.  There  before 
us  were  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  pagan  mythology.  How 
dead  even  there  !  Christianity  goes  down  into  the  tomb,  and  at 
its  appointed  hour  it  rises  again ;  and  even  now  it  is  giving  signs 
that  it  is  coming  out  of  its  sepulchre  in  Italy.  But  paganism 
goes  down  into  the  grave,  and  rises  not  again.  Even  on  the 
shore  of  Baise,  and  beside  the  Elysian  fields,  it  is  giving  no 
symptoms  of  resurrection,  no  tokens  that  morning  shall  ever 
dawn  upon  its  long  night.  The  gospel  alone  is  immortal. 
Of  all  the  systems  that  have  flourished  upon  the  earth,  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  one  which,  starting  with  the  morning  of  the 
world,  shall  behold  its  evening;  shall  listen  to  the  knell  which 
will  announce  that  "  time  is  no  more."  However  plausible, 
brilliant,  showy,  all  the  false  religions  may  say  with  short-lived 
man,  "  What  is  our  life  ?  it  is  even  a  vapour  which  appeareth 
for  a  very  little,  and  then  vanisheth  away."  They  are  all  of 
them  "  gourds."  Christianity  is  the  oak.  Their  early  luxuri- 
ance for  a  time  threatened  to  overtop  and  extinguish  the  tree 
of  truth.  During  the  week  which  Paul  passed  at  Puteoli,  how 
often  must  he  have  looked  across  the  narrow  bay  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Baiae,  and  contrasted  the  system  there  enthroned 
with  the  gospel  which  he  preached :  the  one  reigning  over  both 
eastern  and  western  worlds,  the  other  numbering  but  a  few 
followers.  But  now  Baise  is  desolate  ;  the  shrines  of  Cumae 
are  deserted,  and  its  temples  lie  in  ruins ;  while  the  gospel  is 
going  round  the  earth  and  erecting  its  trophies  in  the  most 
distant  hemispheres.  The  quick  efflorescence  of  the  false  reli- 
gions has  been  succeeded  by  their  quick  putrescence;  and  that 
putrescence  has  but  supplied  nutriment  to  that  great  tree  whose 
boughs  cast  their  shadow  over  those  graves  where  the  once 
proud  rivals  of  the  gospel  sleep  their  eternal  sleep. 

\  J.  A.  W. 
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Zeitschrifi  fiir  die  Historische  Theologie.    Jalirgang,  1865. 

The  third  part  of  this  valuable  Journal  for  the  present  year  contains  a 
full  and  minute  account  of  a  Dutch  work  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  which  is 
characterised  by  the  writer  of  the  article — Dr  Eippold,  of  the  university  of 
Heidelberg — as   "  the  most  important  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Holland  at  the  present  day."    It  is  an  extensive  work,  in  three 
volumes,  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  and  has  already  reached  a 
fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in  1862.     It  has  excited  the  greatest  atten- 
tion in  Holland.     All  the  existing  religious  parties  of  the  country  have  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  notice  and  reply  to  it.     "  There  is  not  a  theologian 
worth  naming  in  the  Netherlands  who  has  not  come  to  explanations  with 
the  author.     The  orthodox  party,  both  the  strict  and  the  moderate,  the  old 
\\hQva\  juste  milien  party,  the  Groningen  school,  and  the  latest  Empirical 
school,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Catholics  and  the  smaller  sects, — all  have 
attacked  him,  and  been  answered  by  him  in  succession  ;  and  these  theologi- 
cal conflicts  still  continue, — they  are  even  hotter  now  than  ever.     To  a 
right  understanding,  therefore,  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of 
Holland,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  celebrated  and  ap- 
parently epoch-making  work.     The  author  is  Dr  J.  H.  Scholten,  and  his 
doctrinal  stand-point  may  be  gathered  or  guessed  from  the  following  passage 
of  his  Preface.     He  holds  it  to  be  not  only  of  great  general  importance,  but 
of  particular  moment  at  the  present  time,  to  investigate  more  narrowly  the 
essential  principle  of  Protestantism,  as  it  developed  itself  within  the  Re- 
formed as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran  Church.     For  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  rationalistic  neglect  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers  is  happily  giving  way 
to  a  lively  interest  in  it,^ — a  neglect  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  dogmatism  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  trammels  which  it 
imposed  upon  the  free  development  of  Protestantism, — there  is  a  tendencj',   • 
on  the  other  hand,  in  not  a  few,  to  confound  the  essence  and  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism with  the  letter  of  the  earlier  formulas  and  confessions.     It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  investigate  accurately  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  order  that  neither  the  precious  treasure 
left  us  l>y  our  fathers  may  be  despised  on  account  of  the  earthen  vessels  in 
which  it  has  been  conveyed  to  us,  nor  the  earthen  vessels  be  mistaken  for 
the  treasure  itself,  but  rather  that  the  danger  may  be  avoided  of  confounding 
substance  and  form,  and  of  holding  for  Reformed  what  is  either  in  principle 
unreformed,  or  at  the  most  a  mere  temporary  form  wherein  the  reformed 
principle  manifested  itself  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.     By 
means  of  such  an  investigation  men  will  come  to  see  how  different  a  mere 
anxious  holding  on  to  the  letter  of  the  old  Confessions  is  from  heartily  sur- 
rendering ourselves  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  a  zealously  going  on  to  build  upon  the  evangelical  foundation  laid  by 
our  fathers,  undisturbed  by  the  outcries  of  a  party  who  allow  themselves  to 
.pronounce  the  hardest  censures  on  the  doctrine  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
while  they  themselves,  if  weighed  in  the  balance  of  ecclesiastical  ortho- 
doxy, would  be  found  wanting. 

A  theologian  who  writes  in  this  strain  is  apt  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  a 
sort  of  cross  or  half-breed  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  But  in 
judging  such  piebald  continental  divines,  we  ought  always  in  fairness  to. 
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remember  that  they  are,  at  least,  an  improvement  upon  the  generation  of 
theologians  who  immediately  preceded  them,  that  they  are  describing  an 
upward  movement  from  worse  to  better,  not  a  downward  one  from  better 
to  worse.  The  last  generation  of  Dutch  divines  woulH  hardly  have  spoken 
as  Scholten  does  here,  so  warmly  of  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  evangelical  forefathers  ;  and  it  opens  a  door  of  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  once  highly  honoured  and  valued  Church  of  Holland,  to  find  that  such 
language  is  beginning  again  to  be  made  use  of  by  theologians,  who  write 
with  sufficient  originality  and  power  to  compel  the  attention  and  to  call 
forth  in  opposite  directions  the  criticism  of  all  theological  parties  in  the 
land.  In  his  fourth  edition,  Scholten  enumerates  seven  results  as  already 
gained  by  the  previous  editions  of  his  work.  We  have  not  space  to  name 
them  all,  and  they  are  not  all  of  equal  importance.  We  select  the  follow- 
ing as  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  his  work  to  the  extreme  liberalism, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  maintained  the  ascendant  in  the  national  church. 
1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  specially  the  dogma  of  pre- 
destination, is  now  treated  with  greater  justice  than  it  used  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  former  liberalism.  2.  A  deeper  speculation  regarding 
theological  questions,  is  putting  down  the  arbitrary  dicta  of  rationalism. 
3.  The  Arian  way  of  denying  the  Godhead  of  Jesus,  but  acknowledging 
his  pre-existence,  is  more  and  more  losing  ground,  in  spite  of  its  former 
ascendancy.  4.  The  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  has  entered  into 
a  new  psychological  phase.  5.  Men  begin  more  and  more  to  see  that  the 
principle  of  free  inquiry,  first  brought  into  currency  by  the  Groningen 
school,  does  not  allow  us  to  stop  at  the  results  of  that  school,  but  rather 
presses  us  on  to  a  farther  development ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  science 
upon  the  field  of  philosophy  and  criticism,  not  only  brings  no  harm  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  but  sets,  evermore  in  a  clearer  light,  its  fundamental 
truth,  viz.,  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  as  the  only  ground  of  salvation. 
Such  a  work  as  Scholten's  is  evidently  the  product  of  a  transition  period. 
It  will,  we  may  well  hope,  throw  a  bridge  across  the  chasm  between 
rationalism  and  scriptural  faith,  by  which  many  of  the  younger  minds  of 
the  Dutch  nation  and  church  may  be  enabled  to  pass  over  from  the  former 
to  the  latter,  without,  it  may  well  be,  returning  to  the  letter  of  the  old 
Belgian  confession  ;  but  still,  let  us  trust,  going  back  to  what  is  still  older, 
"  the  form  of  sound  words,"  which  Timothy,  the  representative  of  young 
divines  and  preachers,  received  of  Paul  the  aged,  and  which  he  was  exhorted 
to  hold  fast,  "  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Several  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  Zeitschrift,  have  been  enlivened  by  a 
brisk  collision  of  opinion,  on  a  point  of  great  interest  in  the  historyf 
of  the  Waldensian  Church,  between  Professors  Ilerzog  and  Ebrard  o 
Erlangen.  The  point  in  question  is  the  date  of  the  Nobla  Leiczon,  the 
Noble  Lesson,  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  literary  monuments 
of  that  church.  "Till  lately,"  says  Ebrard,  "the  Nobla  Leiczon  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Waldensian  writings.  Dieckhoff, 
indeed,  sought  to  bring  down  its  date,  in  common  with  the  whole  Wal- 
densian literature,  to  the  fifteenth  century,  but  upon  grounds  which  were 
set  aside  first  by.Herzog,  and,  lately,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  by 
Zeschwitz.  Gieseler  assigned  its  composition  to  about  the  year  1200,  sup- 
porting this  view  upon  verses  6,  7  : — 

"  Ben  ha  mil  et  ceut  aucz  compli  entierament 
Que  fo  scripta  I'ora  car  seu  al  dernier  temp." 
Herzog,  also,  acknowledged  that  these  words  would  lead  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  rendering  them  thus  : — "  Indeed,  1100  years  are  now 
past  away  since  the  hour  was  written  that  we  are  in  the  last  time,"  and 
understanding  the  allusion  to  be  to  1  John  ii.  18,  the  date  of  which  epistle 
the  author  must  have  of  course  distinguished  from  that  of  the  birth  of 
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Christ,  so  that  if  the  verses  are  genuine,  they  lead  to  a  date  which  lies  fully 
eleven  centuries  later  than  that  of  1  John.  The  question,  however,  has 
recently  taken  a  new  turn  since  the  discovery,  in  1^62,  by  Mr  Bradshaw, 
a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  Waldensian  manuscripta 
which  Morland  in  Cromwell's  time  collected  in  the  valleys  and  brought  to 
Cambridge,  but  which  had  long  been  given  up  for  lost.  In  February  of 
that  year,  Mr  Bradshaw  fortunately  discovered  them  in  the  library  of 
the  university.  Now  volume  B  of  the  collection  is  a  MS.  of  the  Nohla 
Leiczon,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  contains  verses  6,  7,  in  common 
with  the  Geneva  and  German  codices  heretofore  known,  but  before  the  word 
cent  there  is  an  erasm-e  in  the  MS.  under  which  the  numerical  4  is  still 
clearly  discernible  This  Morland  Codex,  therefore,  had  originally  the 
reading,  Ben  ha  mil  et  4  cent  aucz,  d-c.  Another  volume  of  the  Morland 
MSS.  contains  a  fragment  of  the  Nobla  Leiczon,  in  which  ver.  6  reads  thus, 
Ben  ha  mil  et  cccc  aucz  compli  entierament.  We  have  thus  a  variation  in  the 
reading  of  the  text,  and  the  question  arises,  Which  of  the  two  readings  is 
the  genuine  one  ?  In  an  article  on  the  Waldenses  in  his  Real  Encyclo- 
paedia, Herzog  thinks  the  question  is  now  settled  conclusively  against  the 
older  date.  "  As  the  Waldenses,  after  their  adhesion  to  the  Reformed 
Church  in  1332,  fell  instinctively  and  for  practical  objects  into  the  way  of 
altering  passages  in  their  older  writings,  which  did  not  agree  with  the 
Reformed  Confession,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  conformity  to  it ;  nay  more, 
as  with  Leger  (in  his  Histoire  gemrale  des  Eglises  Evang.  des  Vall'ees  de 
Fiemont  ou  Vaudois,  1C69),  the  practice  began  of  ascribing  fabulously  old 
dates  to  the  Waldensian  writings,  aad  even  falsifying  manuscripts  with  that 
design;  so  Herzog  sees  here  an  instance  of  a  similar  falsification.  The  reading, 
mil  et  cent  aucz,  is  a  corruption  of  the  text ;  in  the  erasure  of  the  Morland 
Codex  we  have  the  genesis  of  the  corruption  before  our  eyes.  The  reading,  mil 
et  quatre  cent  aucz,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one,  and  thus  the  date  of  the  com- 
position falls  as  low  as  the  fifteenth  century.  From  these  reasonings  and 
conclusions  of  Herzog,  Professor  Ebrard  expressea  his  strong  dissent.  He 
still  maintains,  in  the  face  of  the  Morland  MSS.  the  genuineness  of  the 
reading,  mil  et  cent  aucz.  Dr  Herzog  has  done  his  best  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion, in  a  reply  to  Ebrard,  but  P^brard  has  come  forth  with  an  able  rejoinder 
to  the  reply,  and  the  whole  question  may  now  be  held  to  be  thoroughly 
sifted.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  that  Ebrard  has  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  argument.  He  has  confuted  with  complete  success  the  rash  assertion, 
that  the  earlier  date  found  in  some  of  the  MSS.  was  a  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  give  a  probable  and  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  two  Morland  MSS.,  the  later  date  should  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  older  one.  We  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  Dr  Herzog 
has  surrendered  his  former  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  Nobla  Leiczon  too 
hastily  and  without  sufficient  reason ;  and  we  commend  this  interesting 
discussion  to  the  attention  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  at  present 
be  occupying  themselves  with  the  history  of  the  Churches  of  the  Valleya. 

Conciliengeschichte  Nachden  Qv^llen  hearheitet.     V.  Dr  C.  J.  Hefelk 
Fiifter  Bond,    Freiburg  :  Herder, 

The  work  of  Dr  Hefele  of  Tubingen,  on  the  History  of  the  Councils,  is  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  a  mere  supplement  to  such  collections  of  Concilia 
such  as  those  of  Monsi  and  Harduin.  It  is  a  thoroughly  independent  study 
of  the  Councils,  in  connection  with  church  history,  and  the  general  history 
of  the  time  when  they  were  held.  The  volume  before  us  fully  mantains  the 
reputation  gained  for  the  author  by  the  former  parts  of  his  great  work.  It 
begins  with  the  accession  of  Gregory  VII ,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.  It  thus  embraces  the  period  when  the  papacy  was  at 
its  height  of  sway  in  Europe,    There  is,  as  before,  a  most  painstaking  exa- 
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mination  of  all  available  original  authorities,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  what  has  been  written  about  the  topic  embraced  in  Germany,  up  till 
the  present  time.  But  equally,  as  usual,  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  English 
literature  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  mention,  e.g.,  of  Dean  Milner's  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity.  The  canons  of  the  oecumenical  councils  (of  which 
five  are  contained  in  the  compass  of  the  volume),  are  given  at  length,  and 
also  those  of  the  chief  provincial  synods.  Others  are  noticed  briefly.  As 
specimens  of  the  thorough  way  in  which  Dr  Hefele  has  treated  his  subject, 
we  would  refer  to  the  two  sections  on  the  fourth  Lateran  and  the  Lyons 
General  Council.  The  contemporary  councils  of  the  Greek  Church  receive 
their  due  share  of  attention.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  has  a 
copious  index,  as  well  as  table  of  contents. 

Afonumenta  Vaticana.    Excerpsit  Hugo  Laemmer.     Freiburg  :  Herder. 
Zur  Kirchengeschichte  des  16  u.  17.  Jahrhunderts.    Von  Dr  Hugo  Laemmer. 

Freiburg :  Herder. 

In  these  two  volumes  Dr  Laemmer,  well  known  as  a  laborious  historical  in- 
quirer, has  collected  a  number  of  important  and  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  relating  to  the  church  history  of  the  Reformation  era  in  Germany, 
and  immediately  subsequent  times.  The  papal  archives  have  furnished  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  matter  therein  embodied.  Considerable  light  is 
thus  thrown  upon  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  fatherland  at  a 
period  of  undying  interest.  The  remarks  of  Dr  Laemmer  are,  of  course,  to 
be  taken  with  the  allowance  due  to  his  Romanist  stand-point.  He  has  incor- 
porated in  the  former  of  these  two  volumes  a  variety  of  most  interesting 
matter  from  the  correspondence  of  varioui  writers,  such  as  Pole,  Compeggio, 
Contarini,  find  others,  shewing  what  were  the  demands  made  upon  the 
Roman  curia  for  reform,  even  within  the  bounds  of  those  who  resolved  not  to 
separate  from  the  "  Catholic"  Church. 

German  Rationalism,  in  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline,  in  relation  to 
Theologians,  Scholars,  Poets,  Philosophers,  and  the  People :  a  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Church  History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.     By 
Dr  K.  R.  Hagenbacii,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle. 
Edited  and  translated  by  Rev,  Wm.  Leonhard  Gage,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  W. 
Stuckenberg.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1865. 
We  cannot  too  highly  commend  this  interesting  contribution  to  church 
history.    Those  who  take  it  up  as  a  dry  treatise  will  be  agreeably  disappointed 
at  finding  themselves  carried  along  a  stream  of  lively  narrative,  introducing 
them  to  a  variety  of  characters,  of  whom  they  had  previously  a  very  vague 
conception,  and  tracing  the  history  of  German  Rationalism,  from  its  earliest 
dawn  to  the  present  day,  in  a  series  of  captivating  chapters.     We  cordially 
thank  the  Messrs  Clark  for  furnishing  us  with  this  excellent  translation  of 
a  work  at  once  so  seasonable  and  so  salutary. 


XL— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.  I).,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  New  edition, 
revised,  and  in  great  measure  rewritten.  Edinburgh.  A.  Elliot,  and  J. 
Thin.     1864,     8vo.  pp.  468. 

In  our  last  r  umber  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  service 
vihich  the  present  publishers  had  rendered  to  the  students  of  Biblical  Tbeo- 
kgy,  by  their  new  and  elegant  edition  of  Dr  Alexander's  Commentary  on 
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Isaiah. ;  and  we  have  now  to  express  our  obligations  to  them  for  a  still  greater 
service,  perhaps,  by  this  handsome  reprint  of  the  new  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Commentaries  ever  published.  Of  the  first  edition  of  it,  for 
which  there  was  such  a  demand  in  America  that  but  few  copies  reached  this 
country,  an  abridgment,  prepared  for  popular  use,  was  all  that  got  into  general 
circulation.  But,  even  in  this  disadvantageous  form,  the  vigour  and  preci- 
sion for  which  its  author  is  so  distinguished  were  marked  enough.  The 
author,  however,  has  in  this  new  edition  very  considerably  enlarged  and  im- 
proved the  original  work  ;  and,  in  the  present  reprint  of  it,  the  English 
purchaser  enjoys  the  following  advantages  over  the  possessors  of  the  American 
edition : — (1.)  Many  misprints  in  the  Scripture  references  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  the  whole  of  them  verified  ;  C2.)  the  references  to  Vinet's  Gram- 
mar of  the  Greek  Testament  have  not  only  been  made  to  the  latest  edition 
(instead  of  an  old  one,  as  in  the  American  issue),  but  to  the  English  transla- 
tion of  it  in  Clark's  series,  and  where  the  views  of  the  grammarian  himself, 
or  his  mode  of  stating  them,  have  changed,  the  references  to  both  are  retained ; 
(3.)  two  indices  have  been  given,  one,  of  the  principal  matters — a  sort  of  brief 
theological  syllabus  of  the  work — the  other,  of  the  more  important  Greek 
words  and  phrases,  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  synopsis  of  the  usus  loquendi  of 
this  great  epistle  ;  (4.)  and,  not  least,  the  English  reader  has  all  this  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  American  edition. 

To  excel  as  a  biblical  interpreter  is  a  great  merit ;  to  excel  as  a  systematic 
theologian  is  a  merit  no  less  ;  but  to  excel  in  both  is  a  merit  so  rare,  that 
hardly  one  in  an  age  can  be  named  to  whom,  by  common  consent,  it  belongs 
in  any  high  degree.  In  this  merit  Calvin  confessedly  towers  above  all.  Not 
one,  perhaps,  has  ever  approached  him.  But,  if  called  upon  to  name  one 
living  writer  who,  to  something  of  Calvin's  exegetical  tact,  adds  a  large  mea- 
sure of  Calvin's  transparent  clearness  and  grasp  of  mind,  and  all  his  polemic 
vigour,  Dr  Hodge  is  certainly  the  man  whose  name  would  at  once  rise  up 
before  us.  Not  but  that  there  are  certain  drawbacks  to  be  afterwards  alluded 
to,  in  view  of  which  Dr  Hodge  would  suffer  by  comparison  with  Calvin  ;  but 
then,  who  would  not  suffer  by  such  a  comparison,  and  who  would  suffer  so 
little  ? 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  noblest  field  for  the  display  of  Dr  Hodge's 
peculiar  excellences,  as  a  biblical  critic  and  a  systematic  theologian,  and  he 
did  well  to  throw  them  all,  as  he  has  done,  in  their  fullest  vigour  into  this 
Commentary.  The  philological  and  critical  scholarship  which  it  evinces* 
though  not  such  as  to  add  to  the  materials  already  possessed,  is  the  fruit  of 
intelligent  and  discriminating  study  of  all  that  is  most  recent  and  valuable  in 
the  criticism  of  this  epistle,  as  well  as  of  all  the  preceding  literature  of  it ; 
nor  has  anything  been  neglected,  in  the  shape  even  of  misapplied  criticism, 
which  might  serve  as  a  beacon  to  warn  off  the  student  of  this  epistle  from 
what  might  mislead  him.  But  Dr  Hodge's  mastery  lies,  beyond  doubt,  in 
his  power  of  seizing  and  retaining,  with  rare  vigour  and  tenacity,  the  great 
doctrinal  turning-points  of  this  epistle,  exposing  with  triumphant  dexterity 
the  various  subterfuges  under  which  it  has  been  sought  to  elude  them,  and 
60  expatiating  upon  them  as  to  furnish  in  brief  a  repository  of  historic  and 
polemic  theology.  Were  we  to  seek  for  examples,  we  should  find  them  in 
abundance,  under  the  heads  of  righteousness,  justification,  satisfaction,  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin,  and  of  Christ's  righteousness,  election,  (fee.  Under  some 
of  these  heads  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  vindication  of  great  orthodox 
truth  is  more  convincing  as  brought  out  of  the  text  by  rigid  exegesis,  or  as 
discursively  treated  under  the  head  of  "  Doctrine,"  which  follows  the  exposi- 
tion. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  giving  extracts  to  illustrate  the  exactness  of  in- 
terpretation, the  polemic  vigour,  and  the  masculine  orthodoxy  of  this  Commen- 
tary. The  one  thing  in  it  which  to  many  will  be  no  objection,  but  to  us  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  merit,  is  the  predominance  of  the  polemic  element.    This  seems  a 
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cliaracteristio  of  the  author's  mind.  Not  that  a  particle  of  acrimony  appears 
either  in  this  or  in  any  of  our  author's  writings  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Indeed,  a  certain  calmness  marks  the  keenest  of  his  discussions  ;  indicating 
both  his  self-control  and  his  conscious  mastery  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats. 
But  what  we  mean  is,  that  he  shews  himself  to  be  specially  in  his  element  when 
"  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  never  rises  into 
the  same  strength  when  simply  expatiating  discursively  on  the  truths  of  this 
epistle,  as  when  clearing  it  from  obscurities,  and  vindicating  it  from  perver- 
sions. Minds  of  this  character  are  of  the  greatest  value.  The  service  they 
are  capable  of  rendering  to  the  truth,  in  the  way  of  vindication,  is  of  the 
highest  order.  But  the  vindication  of  the  truth  is  itself  not  the  highest  ser- 
vice which  it  demands.  He  who,  having  first  brought  it  clearly  out,  is  still 
more  in  his  clement  in  expatiating  upon  it,  in  its  positive  and  serene  cha- 
racter, and  enamouring  and  firing  his  readers  with  it,  renders  it  a  service 
higher  still.  And  though  we  are  far  from  insinuating  that  Dr  Hodge  is 
noticeably  wanting  in  this,  we  certainly  should  have  liked  to  see  this  charac- 
teristic not  quite  so  much  overshadowed  by  the  more  powerful  polemic  ele- 
ment. In  this  respect,  the  Commentary  of  Calvin  shews  to  advantage.  He 
is  great  in  the  vindication  of  the  truth,  but  even  greater  still  in  the  truth 
itself.  There  is  a  roll  and  a  grandeur  in  some  of  his  massive  sentences  which 
lifts  the  soul  into  the  region  of  divine  power,  and  eternal  life,  and  unshaken 
tranquillity.  In  connection  with  this,  we  have  observed  a  tendency,  natural 
to  such  theologians  as  our  author,  to  ascribe  to  the  theology  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  scriptural  accuracy  to  which  Calvin,  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
Reformation,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  attained,  and  to  regard  such 
divines  as  Francis  Turretine  as  the  coryphaeus  of  a  perfect  orthodoxy.  In  this 
we  cannot  say  that  we  altogether  sympathise.  It  is  possible  for  theological 
distinction  to  be  too  finely  drawn,  and  a  system  of  theology  to  be  elaborately 
constructed.  The  eflfect  of  this  is  to  narrow  and  stiffen  what  should  be  com- 
prehensive and  free.  But  we  merely  refer  to  this  as  the  tendency  of  the  school 
to  which  Dr  Hodge  belongs,  and  traces  of  which  are  here  and  there  discernible 
in  the  present  commentary,  without  meaning  to  imply  that  it  comes  at  all 
prominently  out. 

We  had  marked  a  few  cases  in  which  we  think  the  author  has  failed  to 
make  good  his  interpretation  of  particular  passages  :  such  as  his  taking  "  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (chap.  viii.  2)  to  mean  the  gospel, 
and  "  the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  from  which  it  makes  believers  free  to  mean 
the  law  of  Qod  (p.  250) ;  also  his  understanding  the  words  of  the  next  verse 
but  one-—"  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit" — to  refer  to  i\iQ  justification  of 
the  believer,  not  his  sanctification  (p.  254).  But  in  a  commentary  on  the 
most  profound  and  diflicult  of  all  the  epistles,  a  commentary  extending  to 
between  four  and  five  hundred  pages,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  every  passage  would  approve  itself  to  all,  even  the  best  judges  ? 
One  thing  we  can  freely  say,  that  no  commentary  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
contains  a  greater  amount  of  sound  interpretation,  and  very  few  even  half  of 
its  solid  divinity.  And  we  conclude  by  congratulating  the  biblical  students 
of  this  country  on  the  appearance  of  this  most  admirable  work.  A 

The  Shadow  on  the  Sun- Dial.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
containing  Chronological  Evidence  supplementary  to  that  lately  published 
in  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Isaiah's  Testimony  for  Jesus.  By  W.  B.  Gallo- 
way, M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St  Mark's,  Regent's  Park,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Ilawarden.  With  Illustrations.  London  :  Bell  & 
Daldj,  Fleet  Street.     Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.     1865. 

Though  this  is  but  a  pamphlet  of  75  pages,  published  as  the  sequel  to  a 
rger  work,  yet  it  has  been  prepared  with  so  much  care  that  it  demands 
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the  attentive  study  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  investigating  the  perplexing 
subject  of  ancient  chronology.  Notwithstanding  the  partial  unsettlement 
which  has  recently  come  over  many  ancient  dates,  great  weight  is  still 
attached  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  writer  on 
Egyptology  in  the  London  Athenceum  of  August  ISth  1864  terms  it  "  in- 
fallible." From  that  Canon  is  derived  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  which  fixes 
the  dates  of  so  many  ancient  events.  "  That  era  commenced  in  the  year 
B.C.  747,  and  is  counted  uniformly  in  years  of  365  days  each,  without  any 
intercalation."  In  explaining  the  object  of  his  pamphlet,  the  author  says 
regarding  the  epoch  in  question  : — "  It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that 
the  reckoning  of  it  began  from  a  historical  event,  namely,  the  accession  of 
Nabonassar,  and  that  the  historical  succession  of  the  reigns  was  recorded 
contemporaneously.  I  claim  to  have  proved  for  it  an  astronomical  origin 
of  later  date,  and  that  there  is  an  error  in  its  historical  adjustment  to  the 
reign  of  Nabonassar.  To  speak  first  of  the  evidence  for  its  astronomical 
origin.  A  great  solar  eclipse,  rendered  memorable  from  its  having  been 
predicted  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  occurred  on  May  28th  bc.  585  (Julian 
time).  Counting  back  from  this,  nine  measures  of  a  Babylonian  Saros  or 
cycle  of  eclipses,  we  reach  the  20th  of  February  b.c.  747  (Julian  time), 
while  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  was  on  the  26th  day  of 
the  same  month  and  year.  If  in  the  calculation  backwards,  siderial  be 
used  instead  of  Julian  years,  the  six  days  of  discrepancy  between  the  last 
named  dates  will  vanish  ;  and  the  commencement  both  of  the  /Saros  and  of 
the  era  of  Nabonassar  will  be  fixed  to  the  20th  February  747."  Next,  of  the 
failure  in  correct  historical  adjustment.  Our  author  thinks  that  the  Alex- 
andrian astronomers,  learning  that  a  great  solar  eclipse  had  occurred  at  the 
accession  of  Nabonassar,  supposed  it  to  be  that  on  the  20th  February  747, 
when  in  reality  it  was  the  one  which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
October  b.c.  741,  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  King  Ahaz's  reign.  To 
this  it  is  supposed  there  is  reference  back,  in  the  verse  which  speaks  of  the 
descent  of  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz. 

Appended  to  this  primary  investigation  is  another  into  Daniel's  prophecy 
of  the  seventy  weeks,  which  Mr  Galloway,  after  suggesting  emendations  of 
the  Masoretic  points,  thus  translates : — 

"By  weeks  it  is  decreed  upon  thy  people  and  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the 
guilt,  and  to  fill  up  iniquities,  and  to  expiate  sin,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  to  fulfil  vision  and  prophet,  and  to  anoint  the  most  holy. 
And  thou  shalt  know  and  calculate  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command- 
ment to  cause  to  return  and  to  build  Jerusalem,  unto  Messiah  prince, 
weeks  seven  and  seventy.  Sixty  and  two  shall  it  be  built  again  as  regards  its 
breadth  and  entrenchment.  And  in  the  narroio  pass  of  the  times,  and  pos- 
terior to  the  sixty  and  two  weeks,  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off:  and  not  for  Him 
shall  it  be,  neither  city  nor  sanctuary.  The  people  shall  destroy  the  prince 
that  shall  come  :  and  his  end  shall  be  with  an  overwhelminy  outburst.  And 
war  shall  be  to  the  uttermost,  a  decree  of  desolations. 

"  And  he  shall  confirm  a  covenant  for  the  multitude  (of  mankind)  a 
week ;  and  in  half  the  week  he  shall  cause  sacrifice  and  offering  to  cease. 
And  upon  the  invading  flight  of  abominations  he  shall  make  it  desolate, 
even  until  wasting  and  the  decree  shall  have  been  poured  out  upon  the 
desolate."— Pp  52,  53. 

Finally  there  is  a  dissertation  designed  to  shew  that  Queen  Esther  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  is  generally  supposed ;  that  moreover  she  was  the 
grandmother  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  that  the  name  of  Cyrus's  daughter, 
Atossa,  was  but  the  Greek  form  of  Esther's  Hebrew  appellation,  Hadassah. 
While  it  would  require  a  professed  astronomer  to  determine  whether  Mr 
Galloway's  reasonings  are  in  all  cases  as  sound  as  they  are  manifestly 
learned  and  ingenious,  wo  have  no  hesitation  in  strongly  recommending  his 
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Eamphlet  to  the  careful  study  of  all  who,  like  himselF,  are  doing  their  best, 
y  patient  and  persevering  effort,  to  throw  new  light  on  the  word  of  God. 

The  Sacred  Steps  of  Creation ;  or,  The  lieoedled  Genetic  Theology^  illustrated 
by  Geology  and  Astronomy.  In  Twelve  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Marsdex,  B.A.,  formerly  Mawson  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge ;  sometime  Vicar  of  Child's  Wickham,  Gloucestershire  ;  now 
Rector  of  Burston,  Surrey.  London :  Green,  Longman,  Roberts,  & 
Green.     1865. 

The  above-named  lectures  were  delivered  by  their  author  in  the  district 
school  of  his  parish,  and  b3ing  now  revised,  are  offered  for  publication. 
They  afford  evidence  that  Mr  Marsden  has  read  geological  works  with  care, 
as  well  as  patiently  studied  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Spirit  of  God  to  employ  in  describing  the  successive  steps  of 
creation.  While  by  no  means  averse  to  propound  bold,  and  even  fanciful 
hypotheses,  he  yet  at  all  times  accepts  with  implicit  faith  the  teachings  of 
Scripture. 

He  believes  that  the  early  part  of  Genesis  tells  of  two  distinct  creations, 
the  first  by  Elohim,  "the  triune  God,"  and  the  other  by  Jehovah  Elohim, 
"the  second  person  of  tlie  holy  Trinity  in  his  own  person."  The  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  primal  creation  are  thus  described :  "  The  inferential 
theory  I  have  drawn  is,  that  there  were  six  sacred  steps  or  advances  of  God 
in  creation,  and  that  they  occupied  six  days  or  periods.  God  begins  crea- 
tion with  the  earth,  which  was  then  existing  without  stratification,  either 
vertical  or  horizontal.  It  had  an  abyss  of  waters  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  sun,  and  the  abyss  was  consequently  dark.  The  earth  also  being  with- 
out rotation,  was  nearly  covered  with  w^ater  on  the  side  facing  the  sun. 
The  attraction  of  gravitation  from  the  sun  acted  on  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  was  employed  during  the  first  day  drawing  the  earth  into  daylight. 
This  was  the  first  creative  advance — an  Azoic  period.  The  second  em- 
braces the  formation  of  an  atmosphere,  and  consequently  comprises  the 
Beginnings  of  Life.  The  third  advance  is  a  Rotatory  Earth,  a  necessarily 
ensuing  appearance  of  dry  land,  and  a  carboniferous  era  composed  of 
stemmy  herbage  and  productive  trees,  distinguished  by  having  their  seed 
not  in  the  fruit  but  in  the  tree  itself.  The  fourth  day  is  occupied  in  a 
transition  from  a  variable  eccentric  orbit,  to  a  primary  periodic  one,  so  as 
to  make  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night, 
and  to  be  serviceable  for  signs,  set  times,  days,  and  iterations.  The  fifth 
advance  is  the  creation  of  watery  reptiles,  saurians,  insects,  pterodactyls, 
and  fliers  with  winged  tails.  This  period  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
creation  of  Venus,  which  forms  the  oolite  and  cretaceous  systems,  and 
causes  the  earth  to  revolve  in  a  secondary  orbit.  The  sixth  and  last  sacred 
step  of  God  is  the  creation  of  the  tertiary  animals,  whilst  the  earth  revolves 
in  the  secondary  orbit  In  the  midst  of  this  day  there  is  a  pause.  Mer- 
cury is  created,  a  tertiary  orbit  is  the  result,  and  man  appears.  The  whole 
is  closed  by  a  Sabbath  of  rest."  The  second  creation  is  thus  described  : 
"  After  this,  with  a  view  to  redemption,  the  creation  of  immortal  man 
occurs,  and  ultimately  a  deluge,  caused  by  a  diminution  of  rotation,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  2  Peter  iii.  5,  6  "  (x.-xii.).  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
basis  of  our  author's  scheme  of  harmony  is  the  day  hypothesis,  revived  and 
illustrated  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks."  To  this, 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the  alleged  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man, 
Mr  Marsden  superadds  the  view  that  there  were  two  Adams  created,  the  first 
— the  parent  oi  the  race  whose  remains  are  found  in  caverns— mortal,  the 
second — from  whom  we  ourselves  have  sprung — immortal.  Besides  geolo- 
gical, the  author,  it  will  be  remembered,  also  propounds  astronomical  con- 
jectures, as,  for  example,  that  the  planet  Venus  was  created  and  placed  in 
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the  solar  system  only  at  the  termination  of  the  secondary,  and  Mercury  at 
the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  last 
suppositions  cannot  be  of  any  apologetic  value,  unless  they  be  accepted  by 
astronomers.  We  repeat  that  we  cannot  but  think  Mr  Marsden's  mind 
somewhat  fanciful,  but  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  care  he  takes,  even  in 
his  boldest  flights,  to  accord  all  homage  to  the  word  of  God. 


The  Fulness  of  the  Blessing  of  Christ :  being  a  Series  of  Lectui'es  on  the 

Eighth  Chapter  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

UoKTON.    London:  Jackson,  Walford,  k  Hodder.     1865. 
The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church.     A  Series  of  Discourses  on 

the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.     London: 

Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder.     1865. 

We  bail  these  volumes  as  specimens  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  in  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  on  account  of  their  sound 
scriptural  divinity,  but  as  shewing  that  the  good  old  practice  of  lecturing  is 
still  retained  in  that  Church.  We  regret  to  learn  that  in  many  dissenting 
communions,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  even  in  Scotland  where  it  so  long 
flourished,  the  Lecture  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Its  absence  is 
poorly  compensated  by  a  running  commentary,  or  by  random  reflections,  on 
the  chapter  read  during  the  service.  These  "shavings  of  the  mind,"  thrown 
off  frequently  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  will  never  make  up  for  the  nice 
combination  of  didactic  and  practical  matter,  founded  on  a  thorough  exegesis 
and  clear,  connected  arrangement  of  the  passage,  which  constitutes  the  lecture 
proper.  To  succeed  in  this  department  is  a  task  which  demands  no  small 
amount  of  time  and  mental  labour ;  and  implies  the  power  of  logical  discern- 
ment, and  a  turn  for  popular  illustration.  It  is  found  much  easier  to  many 
to  launch  out  on  some  favourite  theme  of  their  own,  and  to  entertain  their 
hearers  with  less  of  Scripture  than  of  their  own  thoughts  about  Scripture. 
And  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  demands  of  the  age  run  out  much 
more  than  ever  in  the  direction  of  drawing  our  creed  and  our  spiritual  pro- 
vender directly  from  the  teachings  of  God  in  his  word.  It  was  in  this  form 
that  the  Fathers  and  the  Reformers  "  taught  the  people."  We  do  not  plead 
for  a  recurrence  to  their  style  of  lecturing  ;  but  never  will  the  pulpit  do  its' 
work  efliciently  in  the  present  day,  unless  its  occupants  strive  to  acquire  the 
art  of  "  handling  the  word  of  God,"  not  deceitfully,  but  by  "  a  manifestation 
of  the  truth;"  "rightly  dividing  it"  according  to  its  several  portions,  and 
"  opening  to  us  the  Scriptures." 

We  do  not  hold  up  the  above  lectures  as  perfect  in  their  kind.  The 
plough  of  exegesis  does  not  go  very  deep  ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  depart  from 
the  beaten  track.  But  Mr  Horton  is  sound,  practical,  experimental  ;  his 
exposition  is  marked  by  good  sense,  unction,  and  spirituality.  Mr  Dale's 
discourses  are,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  "  sound  speech  which  cannot  be 
condemned."  They  convey  the  idea  of  "  edification,"  the  main  work,  after 
all,  of  the  Christian  minister,  who  cannot  be  always  "  laying  the  foundation." 


The  Gospel  at  Philippic  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at  St  Matthias 
Church,  Dublin,  by  the  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Day,  Matthias  Incumbent. 
Dublin  :  George  Herbert.     1865. 

We  notice  these  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  foregoing.  The 
reflections  suggested  by  the  history  are  natural,  and  we  are  glad  to  think 
that  such  sermons  are  preached  at  St  Matthias  Church,  Dublin. 
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A  Study  of  Trilinear  Coordinates,  being  a  consecutive  series  of  seventy -two 
Propositions  in  Transversals.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  M.A.,  Free 
Greyfriars,  Edinburgh.  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  xxiv.  Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  the  Society  by  Keil 
&  Co.     1865. 

Such  esculents  as  those  termed  "Transversals"  and  "Trilinear  Co- 
ordinates "  were  very  appropriately  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  were  doubtless  regarded  by  the  savana  assembled  around 
the  festive  board  as  both  savoury  and  nutritious  food ;  but  they  are  not 
just  the  sort  of  viands  in  demand  among  students  of  theology,  and  espe- 
cially among  those  who  may,  without  offence,  be  denominated  "  the  weaker 
brethren."  The  author,  in  sending  us  a  copy  of  his  paper,  did  not  expect 
it  should  be  noticed  in  the  Review,  but  we  talse  advantage  of  its  coming  to 
indicate  a  certain  theological  bearing  which  it  and  similar  productions 
possess. 

When  the  well  known  Bishop  of  Natal  made  so  slashing  an  attack  on 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  idea  naturally 
arose  in  some  quarters  that  the  evidence  for  the  older  portion  of  the  inspired 
record  no  longer  satisfied  the  mathematical  intellect  of  the  church.  Publica- 
tions like  that  of  Mr  Martin's  are  fitted,  in  no  slight  degreee,  to  remove 
such  an  impression.  Our  author,  who,  when  at  Marischal  College,  gained 
the  highest  mathematical  honours  open  to  competition,  has  in  the  present 
paper  treated  a  theme  in  abstract  science,  more  advanced,  if  we  mistake  not, 
than  any  on  which  Colenso  has  as  yet  addressed  the  world  ;  while  the 
publication  of  the  essay  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  admission,  on  the  part  of  that  learned  body,  that  the  com- 
munication laid  before  them  is  an  addition  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Yet  Mr  Martin  has  all  along  evinced  the 
strongest  faith  in  Moses  and  the  older  dispensation  which  so  efiFectually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  divine  Redeemer,  and  that  later  and  clearer 
revelation  on  which  rest  our  best  hope  for  the  future  world. 

Lives  of  Great  Men.     By  the  late  Frederick  Myers,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
St  John's,  Keswick.    5th  Edition.    James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1861. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr  Tarlton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Association,  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  "  for  men  of  one  church  and  nation 
to  understand  the  men  of  another.  This  difficulty  Mr  Myers  overcame  by 
his  rare  love  of  truth,  and  by  the  power  of  sympathising  with  goodness  in  all 
its  forms,  which  were  his  in  a  peculiar  degree.  In  the  beauty,  the  freshness, 
and  the  fulness  of  these  lectures,  may  be  seen  the  results  of  the  patient  care 
of  a  mind  of  special  gifts,  and  of  deep  and  large  cultivation."  The  volume 
embraces  Martin  Luther,  Christojjher  Columbus,  Francis  Xavier,  Peter  of 
Russia,  John  Wycliffe,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Thomas  Cranmer,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  Gonzales  Ximenes,  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  and  George 
Washington  :  a  sufficiently  varied  list,  and  shewing  the  catholic  spirit  of 
the  writer,  though  we  may  object  to  the  principle  of  selection  on  which  it 
proceeds.  The  book  might  more  properly  have  been  entitled,  Lectures  on 
Distinguished  Men.  In  this  catalogue  we  miss  some  of  the  greatest  among 
men  ;  and  we  find  the  term  Great  applied  to  others,  such  as  Xavier  and 
Ximenes,  who,  neither  in  point  of  character  nor  of  work,  can  be  said  to  have 
earned  the  designation.  The  author  himself,  indeed,  finds  it  necessary 
occasionally,  when  describing  such  characters,  to  qualify  his  praise  to  such  an 
extent  as  greatly  to  neutralise  it ;  and,  had  his  love  to  truth  permitted  him 
to  dwell  upon  the  weak  sides  of  their  character,  or  detail  the  mischief  which 
they  did,  tne  balance  might  have  been  turned  the  opposite  way.  Still,  to  all 
who  would  see  real  greatness,  struggling  under  difficulties,  surmounting 
opposition,  animated  by  noble  aims,  and,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  self- 
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sacrifice,  attaining  noble  ends,  this  volume  will  prove  interesting,  and  its 
perusal  can  hardly  fail  to  elevate  and  expand  the  youthful  mind, — leading  it, 
not  to  hero-worship,  which  is  a  grovelling  thing,  but  to  hero-copying,  which 
often  succeeds  in  winning  something  of  the  greatness  which  it  admires. 

Commentary  upon  Malachi,  by  Richard  Stock.  Exercitation  upon  Malachi, 
by  S.  Torshell.  Ruth's  Recompence,  or  a  Commentary  upon  Ruth,  by 
Richard  Bernard.     Commentary  on  Rath  by  T.  Fuller.     Edin. :  Nichol. 

These  Commentaries  form  the  third  volume  for  the  year  of  Nichol's 
Puritan  Expository  Series,  and  considerably  the  largest  of  the  three.  Mr 
Grosart,  whose  unrivalled  Puritan  lore  has  found,  we  rejoice  to  see,  a 
wider  sphere  of  professional  manifestation,  continues  in  this  volume  hia 
excellent  biographical  and  critical  introductions.     His  power  of  historical 

{(reduction  places  before  the  reader's  view  the  men  "  in  their  habit  as  they 
ived."  The  Puritan  worthies  he  introduces  to  our  attention  in  this 
handsome  volume  belong  to  the  less  known  section  of  the  witnesses  for 
gospel  truth  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  they  are  eminently  worthy 
of  our  regard.  The  more  erudite  commentary  of  Torshell  supplements  the 
more  popular  and  practical  exposition  of  Stock ;  the  quaint  terseness  of 
Fuller  is  an  equipoise  to  the  more  lengthened  and  elaborate  lectures  of 
Bernard.  In  all  of  them  the  person  who  reads  merely  for  better  under- 
standing of  the  word  of  God  will  find  much  to  interest  and  to  edify.  And 
the  minister  who,  either  in  exposition  of  these  books  of  Scripture,  or  in 
preaching  on  isolated  passages,  has  to  consult  them,  will  find  them  most 
valuable  helps.  There  is  occasionally  the  obsolete  in  science,  or  the  far- 
fetched in  imagery,  or  the  mistakes  in  interpretation;  but  the  dross  is  small 
indeed  in  extent,  compared  with  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  ore.  Mr 
Smith  has  exercised  his  usual  care  in  the  editing  of  the  volume.  This 
Commentary  Series  is  even  more  worthy  of  support  by  ministers  than  the 
former  one  of  Mr  Nicol,  because  the  volumes  it  includes  are  more  uniformly 
directly  useful  to  the  expositors  of  the  word,  and  they  are  more  rare  by  far 
than  the  chief  Puritan  doctrinal  and  experimental  treatises. 

Heads  and  Hands  in  the  World  of  Labour.  By  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  author  of  "  Better  Days  for  Working  People,"  &c.  A.  Strahan, 
London.     1865. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr  Blaikie's  former  works,  the  present 
treatise  stands  in  need  of  no  commendation  of  ours.  The  following  list  of 
its  contents  will  suffice  to  shew  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the  author, 
and  the  rich  treat  which  awaits  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  social 
questions  of  the  day.  On  each  of  them  the  author  gives  the  results  of  wide 
information  and  of  painstaking  personal  investigation : — "  The  World  of 
Labour  ;  '  Without  form  and  void  ;'  Falling  into  order :  Mills  and  Factories 
in  England  ;  Mills  and  Factories  in  Scotland,  America,  and  France  ;  Iron 
Works  and  Collieries  ;  Warehouses,  Shops,  and  Offices  ;  Farm  Servants  and 
Country  Labourers ;  Sailors  and  Soldiers ;  Hints  for  all ;  Gliuipses  of  the 
Future." 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Davis,  For  thirty-nine  years  a  Missionary  in 
New  Zealand.  By  the  Rev,  John  Noble  Coleman,  M.  A.,  late  Incumbent 
of  Ventuor.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1865. 

This  contribution  to  the  history  of  missions,  which  comes  so  seasonably 
at  a  time  when  the  state  and  prospects  of  New  Zealand  are  exciting 
general  attention,  will  be  found  rich  in  information  regarding  the  aborigines 
of  that  land.  It  exhibits  a  graphic  portraiture  of  the  New  Zealanders  in 
their  cannibalism — of  native  superstitions,  atrocities,  habits,  and  disposi- 
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tioDS.  It  affords  a  vivid  account  of  the  dangers  which  then  beset  the 
missionaries,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  Mission,  with  which  Mr 
Davis  was  connected,  from  1824  to  1863. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God:  Being  the  first  course  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures, 
delivered  before  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  March  1864.  By 
Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  New  College,  and  Minister  of 
Free  St  George's  Church.     Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.     1865. 

This  very  remarkable  and  important  volume  was  published  too  late  to 
enable  us  to  do  justice  to  it  in  our  present  number.  We  propose  to  attempt 
a  careful  analysis  and  estimate  of  it  with  more  leisure  than  the  ecclesiasti- 
cally busy  month  of  May  could  afford. 

Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  James  Gilfillan,  Stirling,  author  of  "  The  Sabbath, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Reason,  Revelation,  and  History,"  &c.  Edinburgh  : 
Andrew  Elliot.     1865. 

A  volume  of  excellent  discourses,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
good  old  style  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  pulpit,  full  of  good  sense  and 
sound  theology,  and  fitted  to  promote  popular  edification. 

God's  Way  of  Holiness.  By  Horatius  Bonae,  D.D.  London  :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co.     1864. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  "  God's  Way  of  Peace,"  from  the  same  pen.  It  is 
marked  by  all  the  deep  thoughtfulness,  terse  wisdom,  and  evangelic  unction  of 
the  popular  writer,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  and  profit  the  attentive  reader. 
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Art.  I. — The  Development  of  the  Ancient  Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

A  HISTORICAL  ESSAY  BY  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D. 

THE  primitive  organisation  of  the  Christian  church  as  a 
visible  body  in,  though  not  of,  this  world,  was  the 
apostolical;  in  other  words,  the  church  was  ruled  by  men 
directly  chosen  by  the  Saviour,  infallibly  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  entrusted  with  a  mission  not  confined  to 
any  particular  charge,  but  as  extensive  as  the  human  race. 
This  form  of  government  stands  by  itself,  and  differs  from 
all  subsequent  organisations,  which  are  under  the  control  of 
fallible  men  with  limited  power  and  jurisdiction.  Neverthe- 
less, it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  later  forms  of  government, 
and  is  the  permanent  fountain  of  all  that  is  essential  and 
truly  valuable  in  them.  For  the  apostles  are  not  dead,  they 
still  live  in  and  for  the  church,  they  speak  through  their 
inspired  writings  with  absolute  authority,  and  through  the 
testimony  of  every  faithful  minister,  be  he  a  Greek  or  Latin 
or  Anglican  bishop,  or  a  presbyterian  pastor,  or  a  congre- 
gational preacher. 

The  second  form  of  church  government  known  in  history 
may  be  styled  primitive  presbyterian  or  congregational 
episcopacy,  as  distinct  from  modern  diocesan  episcopacy. 
It  comes  clearly  to  view,  first  in  the  famous  epistles  of 
Ignatius  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  more 
fully  in  the  writings  of  the  early  apologists  down  to  the  age 
of  IrenaBUS  and  TertuUian.     Each  bishop  here  was  regarded 
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as  the  visible  representative  of  Christ,  and  the  centre  around 
which  the  college  of  presbyters  and  the  whole  congregation 
turns.  But  each  bishop  stood  for  himself,  and  there  was  as 
yet  no  centre  of  catholic  unity  except  Christ  himself,  who 
gave  himself  as  it  were  a  local  presence  in  every  episcopal 
charge.  These  charges  moreover  were  very  small,  and  in 
most  cases  not  larger  than  a  respectable  congregation. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  hierarchical 
principle  was  the  metropolitan  episcopacy,  as  we  find  it  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  with  a  special  promi- 
nence of  the  so  called  sedes  apostolicce  or  ecclesice  matrices, 
of  apostolic  foundation,  "^uch  as  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome. 

Out  of  this  metropolitan  organisation  grew,  in  the  Nicene 
and  post-Nicene  age,  the  patriarchal  form  of  government, 
which  was  retained  by  the  Greek  church  to  this  day ;  while 
the  Latin  church  went  still  further,  and  developed,  during 
the  long  course  of  the  middle  ages,  the  papal  monarchy.* 

We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  gradual  growth  and 
development  of  the  ancient  catholic  hierarchy  from  Constan- 
tine  I.,  down  to  the  time  of  Leo  I.  and  Gregory  I.,  when  the 
patriarchal  oligarchy  was  completed  in  the  East,  and  the 


*  We  feel  compelled,  with  regret  and  reluctance,  to  express  a  qualified  dissert 
from  tlie  views  here  stated  by  our  learned  and  talented  contributor  in  regard  to 
the  primitive  government  of  the  Christian  church.  We  could  never  discover  in 
the  New  Testament  any  ground  for  representing  the  apostles  as  governors  of 
the  church.  As  inspired  men,  they  instituted  the  government  of  the  church, 
appointed  its  governors,  and  prescribed  the  laws  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed. 
They  were  the  legislators,  and  not  the  governors  of  the  church.  They  were  not 
even  builders  of  the  church :  they  laid  its  foundations.  When  Paul  speaks  of 
"  the  care  of  all  the  cliurches"  which  devolved  on  him,  he  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  anything  beyond  his  paternal  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  numerous 
churches  which  he  had  planted.  When  the  apostles  had  occasion  to  take  part 
in  the  administration  of  church-government,  it  appears  that  they  associated  them- 
selves with  the  pastors  or  presbyters  in  general  council  (Acts  xv.  6),  on  which 
occasion  Peter  "  exhorted  the  presbyters,  as  being  also  a  presbyter  "  (1  Pet.  v,  1), 
and  "  after  much  disputing,"  the  matter  was  carried  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  "  the 
whole  assembly,"  and  the  letters  or  decrees  went  forth  in  the  joint  names  of 
"  the  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren  "  (Acts  xv.  22,  23). 

We  venture  further  to  question  the  statement,  that  the  primitive  preshyterian 
or  congregational  episcopacy,  which  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  can  be  justly  regarded  us  a  "step  in  the  development  of  the  hierarchical 
principle,"  leading  on  to  metropolitan  episcopacy.  In  the  primitive  pastor,  with 
"  his  college  of  presbyters,"  presiding  over  his  flock,  we  can  detect  no  approxima- 
tion to  the  hierarchy.  The  first  step  in  that  direction  was  unquestionably  the 
elevation  of  one  of  the  pastors,  originally  only  primus  inter  pares,  to  the  dignity 
of  a  perpetual  primacy  over  his  brother-pastors  of  the  same  city  or  province ; 
which  led,  by  a  process  easily  conceivable  in  the  circumstances,  to  the  metro- 
politan prelacy.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  see  how  the  congregational 
superintendence  of  a  pastor  over  his  flock,  could  have  developed  itself  by  a 
single  step  into  metropolitan  hierarchy. — Ed.  B  and  F.  E.  R. 
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papal  monarchy  raised  its  claims  in  the  West,  but  under  the 
strong  protest  of  the  East. 

We  commence  with  the  distinction  made  between  the 
clerical  order  and  the  laity,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  every 
form  of  the  hierarchy,  and  forms  its  corner  stone. 

Clergy  and  Laity. 

The  distinction  between  the  clergy,  as  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  order  from  the  body  of  the  laity  or  the  people,  is 
common  to  all  non-Christian  religions.  The  clergy  or  the 
priesthood  is  regarded  as  mediating  between  God  and  the 
people  by  prayer,  intercession,  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
on  the  altar.  Here  priest,  sacrifice,  and  altar  are  inseparable 
conceptions.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  priesthood  was  of 
divine  appointment,  but  with  a  typical  reference  to  Christ, 
the  eternal  high  priest,  who  by  his  one  sacrifice  on  the  cross 
reconciled  men  to  God,  and  continues  his  priestly  office  by 
his  intercession  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  By  faith  in 
Christ  and  baptism  in  his  name  we  are  all  made  partakers 
of  the  prophetical,  priestly,  and  kinglj^  character  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  ideal  which  is  held  up  before  us,  but  which  can 
only  be  gradually  realised.  The  Christian  church  is  an 
institution  and  training  school  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
as  well  as  a  communion  of  saints.  It  must  adapt  itself  to 
barbarians  as  well  as  civilised  nations.  Hence  the  idea  of  a 
priestly  order,  under  a  modified  form,  reappeared,  or  was 
transferred  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Christian  church, 
and  served  there  in  times  past  great  educational  purposes. 
Ignatius  and  Cyprian  are  the  first  distinguished  represen- 
tatives of  the  idea  of  the  Christian  priesthood  or  clergy,  as 
distinct  from  the  Christian  people.  In  the  Nicene  age  we 
find  this  idea  already  universally  established  both  in  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  church.  The  apostolic  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers  retreated  in  proportion, 
though  it  never  passed  entirely  out  of  sight,  but  was  from 
time  to  time  asserted  by  such  men  as  Augustine,  Jerome, 
and  even  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  *  The  ordination,  which  was 
solemnised  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  with  the 
addition  at  a  later  period  of  an  anointing  with  oil  and  balsam, 
marked  the  formal  entrance  into  the  special  priesthood,  as 

*  Angustin  De  civitate  Dei,  lib.  xx.  c.  10 :  "  Erunt  sacerdotes  Deiet  Christi  et 
regnabunt  cum  eo  mille  annos  (Apoc.  xx.  6) :  non  utique  de  solis  episcopis  et 
presbyteris  dictum  est,  qui  proprie  jam  vocantur  in  ecclesia  sacerdotes ;  sed 
sicut  omnes  Ciiristianos  divinus  propter  mysticum  chrisma,  sic  omues  sacer- 
dotes, quoniam  membra  sunt  unius  sacerdotis.  De  quibus  Petrus  apostolus : 
Plebs,  inquit  aancta,  regale  sacerdotium  ."  Comp.  Jerome  ad  Tit.  i.  7  ;  A  mbrosi- 
aster  ad  Eph.  iv.  11  ;  Leo  I.  Sermo  iv.  1,  (ed.  Ballerini). 
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baptism  initiated  into  the  universal  priesthood;  and,  like 
baptism,  it  bore  an  indefeasible  chQ,ra,cteT  {character  indelebilis). 
By  degrees  the  priestly  office  assumed  the  additional  dis- 
tinction of  celibacy,  and  of  external  marks,  such  as  tonsure, 
and  sacerdotal  vestments,  worn  at  first  only  during  official 
service,  then  in  everyday  life. 

The  progress  of  the  hierarchical  principle  also  encroached 
gradually  upon  the  original  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
election  of  their  pastors ;  *  but  it  did  not  as  yet  entirely  sup- 
press them  till  after  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  The 
lower  clergy  were  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  bishops  by 
their  colleagues  in  the  province,  and  by  the  clergy.  The 
fourth  canon  of  Nice,  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  Meletian 
schism,  directed  that  a  bishop  should  be  instituted  and 
consecrated  by  all,  or  at  least  by  three,  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province.  This  was  not  aimed,  however,  against  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  against  election  by  only  one  bishop — the 
act  of  Meletius.  For  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  choice 
of  presbyters,  and  especially  of  bishops,  long  remained  at 
least  in  outward  form,  in  memory  of  the  custom  of  the 
apostles  and  the  primitive  church.  There  was  either  a 
formal  vote,!  particularly  when  there  were  three  or  more 
candidates  before  the  people,  or  the  people  were  thrice 
required  to  signify  their  confirmation  or  rejection  by  the 
formula,  "  Worthy,"  or  "  Unworthy.''^  The  influence  of 
the  people  in  this  period  appears  most  prominently  in  the 
election  of  bishops.  The  Eoman  bishop  Leo,  in  spite  of  his 
papal  absolutism,  asserted  the  thoroughly  republican  prin- 
ciple, long  since  abandoned  by  his  successors :  "  He  who  is 
to  preside  over  all,  should  be  elected  by  all."§     Oftentimes 

*  According  to  Clemens  Romanus,  ad  Corinth,  c.  44,  the  consent  of  the 
whole  congregation  in  the  choice  of  their  officers  was  the  apostolic  and  post- 
apostolic  custom  ;  and  the  epistles  of  Cyprian,  especially  ep.  68,  shew  that  the 
same  rule  continued  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Comp.  Schaff's 
Church  History,  vol.  i.  sect.  105, 

t  Znrtins,  'Vrnpirfca,  '^JJ^af,  SCrutinium. 

X'Alioi,  dignus,  or  amlios,  indignus.  Constitut.  Apost.  viii,  4.  Concil 
Aurelat.  ii.  (a.d.  452)  c.  54.  Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  xxi.  According  to  a  letter 
of  Peter  of  Alexandria  in  Thcodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  22,  the  bishop  in  the  East 
was  elected  WiffKa-rut  «'t»o3a>,  ■f^ri^M  xXr^iKu*,  eciriiffti  Xauy.  He  himself  was 
elected  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  successor  of  Athanasius  (a.d.  373), 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  latter,  "  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city"  (iv.  cap.  20),  and,  after  his  expulsion,  he 
objected  to  his  wicked  successor  Lurius  among  other  things, that  "he  had  pur- 
chased the  episcopal  office  with  gold,  as  though  it  had  been  a  secular  dignity, 
.  .  .  and  had  not  been  elected  by  a  synod  of  bishops,  ly  the  votes  of  the  clergy,  or 
by  the  request  of  the  people,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  church,"  iv.  c,  22. 

'i  Epist.  X.  c.  4  (ed.  Ballerini) :  "  Expectarentur  certa  vota  civium,  testimonia 
populorum,  quaereretur  honoratiorum  arbitrium,  electio  clericorum,"  In  the 
same  epist.  c.  6  :  "  Qui praefuturvs  est  omnibus,  ab  onmihus  eligatur." 
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the  popular  will  decided  before  the  provincial  bishops  and 
the  clergy  assembled  and  the  regular  election  could  be  held. 
Ambrose  of  Milan  and  Nectarius  of  Constantinople  were 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  even  before  they  were  baptised ; 
the  former  by  the  people,  the  latter  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius;  though  in  palpable  violation  of  the  eightieth 
apostolic  canon  and  the  second  Nicene.*  Martin  of  Tours 
owed  his  elevation  likewise  to  the  popular  voice,  while  some 
bishops  objected  to  it  on  account  of  his  small  and  wasted 
form.f  Chrysostom  was  called  from  Antioch  to  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Emperor  Arcadius  in  consequence  of  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  clergy  and  people.  I  Sometimes  the  people 
acted  under  outside  considerations  and  the  management  of 
demagogues,  and  demanded  unworthy  or  ignorant  men  for  the 
►  highest  offices.  Thus  there  were  frequent  disturbances  and 
collisions,  and  even  bloody  conflicts,  as  in  the  election  of 
Damasus  in  Eome.  In  short,  all  the  selfish  passions  and 
corrupting  influences  which  had  spoiled  the  freedom  of  the 
popular  political  elections  in  the  Grecian  and  Koman  re- 
publics, and  which  appear  also  in  the  republics  of  modern 
times,  intruded  upon  the  elections  of  the  church.  And  the 
clergy  likewise  often  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  by 
impure  motives.  Chrysostom  laments,  that  the  presbyters, 
in  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  instead  of  looking  only  at  spiritual 
fitness,  were  led  by  regard  for  noble  birth,  or  great  wealth, 
or  consanguinity  and  friendship. §  The  bishops  themselves 
sometimes  did  no  better.  Nectarius,  who  was  suddenly 
transferred  in  381  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  from  the 
praetorship  to  the  bishopric  of  Constantinople,  even  before 
he  was  baptised,  ||  wished  to  ordain  his  physician  Martyrius 
deacon,  and  when  the  latter  refused  on  the  ground  of 
incapacity,  he  replied,  "  Did  not  I,  who  am  now  a  priest, 
formerly  live  much  more  immorally  than  thou,  as  thou 
thyself  well  knowest,  since  thou  wast  often  an  accomplice  of 

*Paulinus,  Vita  Ambros. ;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  1.  iv.  c.  24,  and  vii.  8.  This 
historian  excuses  the  irregularity  by  a  special  interposition  of  Providence. 

t  Sulpitius  Severus,  Vita  Mart.  c.  7  :  "  Incredibilis  multitudo  non  solum  ex 
eo  oppido  [Tours],  sed  etiam  ex  vicinis  urbibus  ad  suffragiaferenda  aon'^Gnera.i" 
&c. 

X  Socrates,  H.  E.  vi.  2  :    'Vn^i.rfi.art  xoivS  if^ou  fravT<wv  xXh^ou  rt  0nf/.)  ko.)  \oc.ov. 

§  De  sacerdotio,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  Further  on  in  the  same  chapter  he  says  even, 
that  many  are  elected  on  account  of  their  badness,  to  prevent  the  mischief  they 
would  otherwise  do :  O/  Ss,  S/as  ^ovti^iecf  [il;  tjjh  tou  xkri^ou  xara'/^iyofTai  rx^iv), 
xai  ha  ftn,  va^op'SiyTis,  (iiyiXa.  i^ydauirai  xocxa.  Quite  parallel  is  the  testimony 
of  Gregory  Is'azianzen  in  his  Carmen  :  tls  iauret  xai  ts^/  Wurxi^uii,  or  De  se  ipso 
et  de  episcopis,  ver.  330  sqq.  and  elsewhere.  (Opera  ed  Bened.  Par.  torn.  ii. 
p.  796). 

II  Sozomen.,  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  c.  8.  Sozomen  sees  in  this  election  a  special 
interposition  of  God. 
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my  many  iniquities?"  Martyrius,  however,  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  because  he  had  continued  to  live  in  sin  long 
after  his  baptism,  while  Nectarius  had  become  a  new  man 
since  his.* 

The  emperor,  also,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  in  the  election  of  metropolitans 
and  patriarchs,  and  often  abused  it  in  a  despotic  and 
arbitrary  way. 

Thus  every  mode  of  appointment  was  evidently  exposed 
to  abuse,  and  could  furnish  no  security  against  unworthy 
candidates,  if  the  electors,  whoever  they  might  be,  were 
destitute  of  moral  earnestness,  and  the  gift  of  spiritual 
discernment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  before  us,  the  republican 
element  in  the  election  of  bishops  entirely  disappeared. 
The  Greek  church  after  the  eighth  century  vested  the  franchise 
exclusively  in  the  bishops,  t  The  Latin  church  after  the 
eleventh  century  vested  it  in  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral 
church,  without  allowing  any  participation  to  the  people. 
But  in  the  West,  especially  in  Spain  and  France,  instead  of 
the  people  the  temporal  prince  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence, in  spite  of  the  frequent  protest  of  the  church. 

Even  the  election  of  pope,  after  the  downfall  of  the  West 
Roman  empire,  came  largely  under  control  of  the  secular 
authorities  of  Rome ;  first,  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings ;  then, 
of  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  in  the  name  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor ;  and,  after  Charlemagne,  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many; till  in  1059,  through  the  influence  of  Hildebrand 
(afterwards  Gregory  VII.),  it  was  lodged  exclusively  with 
the  college  of  cardinals,  which  was  filled  by  the  pope  himself. 
Yet  the  papal  absolutism  of  the  middle  age,  like  the  modern 
Napoleonic  military  despotism  in  the  state,  found  it  well 
under  favourable  prospects  to  enlist  the  democratic  principle 
for  the  advancement  of  its  own  interests. 

Marriage  and  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy. 

Another  strong  pillar  of  the  hierarchy,  closely  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  special  priesthood  in  distinction  from  the 
laity,  is  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  assumed  a  legal 
form  likewise  in  the  Nicene  age.     The  progress  and  influence 

*  Sozomen.  vii.  c.  10.  Otherwise  he,  as  well  as  Socrates,  H.  E.  v.  c  8,  ami 
Theodoret,  H.  E.  v.  c.  8,  speak  very  favourably  of  the  character  of  Nectarius. 

1  The  seventh  ecumenical  council,  at  Nice,  787,  in  its  third  canon,  on  the 
basis  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  fourth  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Nice, 
expressly  prohibited  the  people  and  the  secular  power  from  any  share  in  the 
election  of  bishops.  Also  the  eighth  general  council  prescribes,  that  the 
bishop  should  bo  chosen  only  by  the  college  of  bishops. 
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of  monasticism,  the  general  exaltation  of  the  ascetic  life 
above  the  social,  and  of  celibacy  above  the  married  state, 
together  with  the  increasing  sharpness  of  the  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity,  all  tended  powerfully  towards  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  What  the  apostle  Paul,  expressly 
discriminating  a  divine  command  from  a  human  counsel, 
left  to  each  one's  choice,  and  advised  in  view  of  the  oppressed 
condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  a  safer 
and  less  anxious  state  only  for  those  who  felt  called  to  it  by 
a  special  gift  of  grace,  now  through  the  stress  of  circumstances 
was  made,  at  least  in  the  Latin  church,  an  inexorable  law. 
What  had  been  a  voluntary  and  therefore  an  honourable  ex- 
ception now  became  the  rule,  and  the  former  rule  became 
the  exception.  Connubial  intercouse  appeared  incompatible 
with  'the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  priestly  office  and  of 
priestly  functions,  especially  with  the  service  of  the  altar. 
The  clergy,  as  the  moral  order,  could  not  remain  below  the 
moral  ideal  of  monasticism  extolled  by  all  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  must  exhibit  the  same  unconditional  and  un- 
divided devotion  to  the  church  within  the  bosom  of  society, 
which  monasticism  exhibited  without  it.  While  placed  by 
their  calling  in  unavoidable  contact  with  the  world,  they  must 
vie  with  the  monks,  at  least,  in  the  virtue  of  sexual  purity, 
and  thereby  increase  their  influence  over  the  people.  More- 
over, the  celibate  life  secured  to  the  clergy  greater  indepen- 
dence towards  the  state  and  civil  society,  and  thus  favoured 
the  interests  of  hierarchy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
estranged  them  more  and  more  from  the  sympathies  and 
domestic  relations  of  the  people,  and  tempted  them  to  the 
illicit  indulgence  of  appetite,  which  perhaps  did  more  injury 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  morality  and  to  the  true  influence 
of  the  clergy,  than  the  advantage  of  forced  celibacy  could 
compensate. 

In  the  practice  of  clerical  celibacy,  however,  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  churches  diverged  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
are  to  this  day  divided.  The  Greek  church  stopped  half 
way,  and  limited  the  injunction  of  celibacy  to  the  higher 
clergy,  who  were  accordingly  chosen  generally  from  the 
monasteries  or  from  the  ranks  of  presbyters  who  had  lost 
their  wives ;  while  the  Latin  church  extended  the  law  to  the 
lower  clergy,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  forward  the  hier- 
archical principle  to  absolute  papacy.  The  Greek  church 
differs  from  the  Latin,  not  by  any  higher  moral  standard  of 
marriage,  but  only  by  a  closer  adherence  to  earlier  usage, 
and  by  less  consistent  application  of  the  ascetic  principle. 
It  is  in  theory  as  remote  from  the  evangelical  Protestant 
church  as  the  Latin  is,  and  approaches  it  only  in  practice. 
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It  sets  virginity  far  above  marriage,  and  regards  marriage 
only  in  its  aspect  of  negative  utility.  In  the  single  marriage 
of  a  priest,  it  sees  in  a  measure  a  necessary  evil,  at  best  only 
a  conditional  good,  a  wholesome  concession  to  the  flesh  for 
the  prevention  of  immorality,*  and  requires  of  its  highest 
office-bearers  total  abstinence  from  all  matrimonial  inter- 
course. It  wavers,  therefore,  between  a  partial  permission 
and  a  partial  condemnation  of  priestly  marriage. 

In  the  East,  one  marriage  was  always  allowed  to  the  clergy, 
and  at  first  even  to  bishops,  and  celibacy  was  left  optional. 
Yet  certain  restrictions  were  early  introduced,  such  as  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  after  ordination  (except  in  deacons 
and  sub-deacons),  as  well  as  of  second  marriage  after  baptism ; 
the  apostolic  direction,  that  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife,t  being  taken  as  a  prohibition  of  successive  poly- 
gamy and,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  allowance  of  one  marriage. 
Besides  second  marriage,  the  marrying  of  a  concubine,  a 
widow,  a  harlot,  a  slave,  and  an  actress,  was  forbidden  to 
the  clergy.  With  these  restrictions,  the  "  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions" and  "Canons"  expressly  permitted  the  marriage 
of  priests  contracted  before  ordination,  and  the  continuance 
of  it  after  ordination.J  The  synod  of  Ancyra,  in  314,  per- 
mitted deacons  to  marry  even  after  ordination,  in  case  they 
had  made  a  condition  to  that  effect  beforehand ;  otherwise 
they  were  to  remain  single  or  lose  their  office.§  The  synod 
of  New  Caesarea,  which  was  held  at  about  the  same  time, 
certainly  before  325,  does  not  go  beyond  this,  decreeing:  "If 
a  presbyter  (not  a  deacon)  marry  (that  is,  after  ordination), 
he  shall  be  expelled  from  the  Clergy;  and  if  he  practise  lewd- 
ness, or  become  an  adulterer,  he  shall  be  utterly  thrust  out 
and  held  to  penance. "||  At  the  general  council  of  Nice,  325, 
it  was  proposed,  indeed,  probably  by  the  western  bishop 
Hosius,^  to  forbid  entirely  the  marriage  of  priests ;  but  the 
motion  met  with  strong  opposition,  and  was  rejected.  A 
venerable  Egyptian  bishop,  Paphnutius,  though  himself  a 
strict  ascetic  from  his  youth  up,  and  a  confessor  who  in  the 


*  1  Cor,  vii.  9.  t  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12;  Tit.  i.  6. 

J  Lib.  vl.  cap.  17  (ed.  Ueltzen,  p.  144):  'E^lrxtTav  »k)  srfi»-/Si/T£f«»  xa.)  'Sid.Kator 

[thus  including  the  bishop]  iixofny  (fy»ya.fiov{  intiirTa.<r6a,i  .  .  .  firi  t^utetiSt  aiiTtTt 
f*iToi  ^ii^artyiat  ayifiots  ovffi*  irt  tfri  ya/An  t^p^tfiai,  &C  Can.  Apost.  can.  17  (p. 
241)  :  'O  iur)  ykftoii  ru/A-rXaKiii  futra,  ro  ^aTriffi*  .  .  .  «i  ^vreiTtti  iittti  itrifxa^os 
H  tTfirfivrtoaf  »  iidxatas  n  oXw;  rav  xa^rakayau  raZ  iifardxav.   Comp.  Can.  18  and  Can.  5. 

§  Can.  10.  Comp.  Dr  Hefele,  Conciliengescnichte,  i.  p.  198. 

II  Can.  1.  In  Harduin,  tom.  v.  p.  1499.  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  i.  211,  sq. 
This  canon  passed  even  into  the  Corpus  juris  can.  c.  9,  Dist.  28. 

^  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Elvira  in  Spain  in 
306,  where  a  similar  proposition  was  made  and  carried  (can.  38).  In  the 
opinion  above  given,  Theiner,  Qieseler,  Robertson,  and  Hefele  agree. 
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Jast  persecution  had  lost  an  eye  and  been  crippled  in  the 
liLee,  asserted  with  impressiveness  and  success,  that  too 
great  rigour  would  injure  the  church  and  promote  licentious- 
ness, and  that  marriage  and  connubial  intercourse  were 
honourable  and  spotless  things.*  The  council  of  Gangra  in 
Paphlagonia,  (according  to  some,  not  till  the  year  380),  con- 
demned, among  several  ascetic  extravagances  of  the  bishop 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste  and  his  followers,  contempt  for  married 
priests,  and  refusal  to  take  part  in  their  ministry.  The  so- 
called  Apostolic  Canons,  which,  like  the  Constitutions,  arose 
by  a  gradual  growth  in  the  East,  even  forbid  the  clergy,  on 
pain  of  deposition  and  excommunication,  to  put  away  their 
wives  under  the  pretext  of  religion.:!:  Perhaps  this  canon 
likewise  was  occasioned  by  the  hyper-asceticism  of  Eusta- 
thius. 

Accordingly,  we  not  unfrequently  find  in  the  Oriental 
church,  so  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  not  only 
priests,  but  even  bishops,  living  in  wedlock.  One  example 
is  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  while 
bishop  had  two  sons,  Gregory  and  the  younger  Caesarius, 
and  a  daughter.  Others  are  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who,  however, 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  unmarried  life,  and 
lamented  his  loss  of  the  crown  of  virginity;  and  Synesius 
(about  430),  who,  when  elected  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Penta- 
polis,  expressly  stipulated  for  the  continuance  of  his  mar- 
riage connection.§     Socrates,  whose  Church  History  reaches 

*  See  the  account  in  Socrates,  H.  E.  I.  c.  11,  where  that  proposition  to  pro- 
hibit priestly  marriage  is  called  an  innovation,  a  vo/j^o;  na^i; ;  in  Sozomen, 
H.  E.  I.  c.  23 ;  and  in  Gelasius,  Hist.  Cone.  Nic.  II.  32.  The  statement  is  thus 
sufficiently  accredited,  and  agrees  entirely  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
oriental  church  and  the  directions  of  the  apostolic  constitutions  and  canons. 
The  third  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice  goes  not  against  it,  since  it  forbids  only 
the  immorality  of  mulieres  subintroductae.  The  doubts  of  several  Roman 
divines  (Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Valesius),  who  would  fain  trace  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  to  an  apostolic  origin,  arise  evidently  from  dogmatic  bias,  and  are 
sufficiently  reputed  by  Flefele,  a  Roman  Catholic  historian,  in  his  Concilien- 
geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  417,  sqq. 

t  Comp.  Hefele,  1.  c.  i.  763,  sqq. 

J  Can.  5.  (ed.  Ueltzen,  p.  239)  :  'ETitrxaTot  »  ^^ter^vrt^a;  »  ^ixkovdi  t^v  tauTou 
yuiiaTxa  fih  tKfixXXiTu  T^otfiairti  luXafisixs'  lav  Ti  ixliaX^,  aipo^i^iir^u,  l-riftUuv  Si 
»a.6ai^u(riu.    Comp.  Const.  Apost.  VI.  17. 

§  Declaring,  "God,  the  law,  and  the  consecrated  hand  of  Theophilus  (bishop 
of  Alexandria),  have  given  me  a  wife.  I  say  now  beforehand,  and  I  protest, 
that  I  will  neither  ever  part  from  her,  nor  live  with  her  in  secret  as  if  in  an 
unlawful  connection ;  for  the  one  is  utterly  contrary  to  religion,  the  other  to 
the  laws ;  but  I  desire  to  receive  many  and  good  children  from  her  "  (Epist. 
105  ad  Basil.,  cited  in  the  original  Greek  in  Gieseler).  Comp.  on  the 
instances  of  married  bishops,  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq  b.  iv.  ch  5 ;  J.  A. 
Theiuer  and  A.  Theiner,  Die  Einfiihrung  der  erzwungenen  Ehelosigkeit  der 
christl.  Geistlichen  w.  ihre  Folgen  (Altenburg,  1828),  vol.  i.  p.  263,  sqq.,  and 
Gieseler,  vol.  i.,  div.  2,  g  97,  notes  at  the  close,     The  marriage  of  Gregory  of 
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down  to  the  year  445,  says  of  the  practice  of  his  time,  that 
in  Thessalia  matrimonial  intercourse  after  ordination  had 
been  forbidden  under  penalty  of  deposition  since  Heliodorus 
of  Trica,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  an  amatory  writer;  but 
that  in  the  East  the  clergy  and  bishops  voluntarily  abstained 
from  intercourse  with  their  wives,  without  being  required 
by  any  law  to  do  so;  for  many,  he  adds,  have  had  children 
during  their  episcopate  by  their  lawful  wives.*  There  were 
Greek  divines,  however,  like  Epiphanius,  who  agreed  with 
the  Roman  theory.  Justinian  I.  was  utterly  opposed  to  the 
marriage  of  priests,  declared  the  children  of  such  connection 
illegitimate,  and  forbade  the  election  of  a  married  man  to 
the  episcopal  office,  (a.d.  528).  Nevertheless,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  many  bishops  in  Africa,  Libya, 
and  elsewhere,  continued  to  live  in  the  married  state,  as  is 
expressly  said  in  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  TruUan  council ; 
yet  this  gave  offence  and  was  forbidden.  From  that  time 
the  marriage  of  bishops  gradually  disappears,  while  marriage 
among  the  lower  clergy  continues  to  be  the  rule. 

This  TruUan  council,  which  was  the  sixth  ecumenical,! 
(A.D.  692),  closes  the  legislation  of  the  Eastern  church  on 
the  subject  of  clerical  marriage.  Here,  to  anticipate  some- 
what, the  continuance  of  a  first  marriage  contracted  before 
ordination  was  prohibited  in  the  case  of  bishops  on  pain  of 
deposition ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  constitu- 
tions and  canons,  allowed  in  the  case  of  presbyteries  and 
deacons  (contrary  to  the  Roman  practice),  with  the  Old 
Testament  restriction,  that  they  abstain  from  sexual  inter- 
course during  the  season  of  official  service,  because  he  who 
administers  holy  things  must  be  pure.+  The  same  relation 
is  thus  condemned  in  the  one  case  as  immoral,  in  the  other, 
approved  and  encouraged  as  moral ;  the  bishop  is  deposed 
if  he  retains  his  lawful  wife  and  does  not,  immediately  after 
being  ordained,  send  her  to  a  distant  cloister;  while  the 
presbyter  or  deacon  is  threatened  with  deposition  and  even 


Nyssa  with  Theosabia  is  disputed  by  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  but  seems 
well  supported  by  Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  gs.,  and  Greg.  Nyss.  De  virg.  3. 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  cap  22:  Tiy  ly  a»«r»xS  vivTuf  ynufir]  (i.  e.  from  principle  or 
voluntarily, — according  to  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  codex)  atri;^*^''*")  ««' 

nuTuv  (y  Tti  KUi^S  tH;  itiirKixris  xz<  TctT^a;  ix  rn;  vafiifir;  yctfAtrfis  vixei'fixarti. 

t  More  precisely,  the  second  TruUan  council,  held  in  the  TruUan  hall  of  the 
imperial  palace  in  Constantinople ;  also  called  Consilium  quinisextum,  vumloi 
irtffi*Tti,  being  considered  a  supplement  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  general  councils 
Comp.  respecting  it  Hefele.  iii.  298,  sqq. 

X  Can.  8,  4,  and  especially  12,  18,  and  48.  In  the  latter  canon,  bishops  are 
directed,  after  ordination,  to  commit  their  wives  to  a  somewhat  remote  cloister 
though  to  provide  for  their  support 
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excommunication  for  doing  the  opposite,  and  putting  his 
wife  away. 

The  Western  church,  starting  from  the  perverted  and 
almost  Manichaean  ascetic  principle,  that  the  married  state 
is  incompatible  with  clerical  dignity  and  holiness,  instituted 
a  vigorous  effort  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  to  make 
celibacy,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  the  option  of  indi- 
viduals, the  universal  law  of  the  priesthood ;  thus  placing 
itself  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Levitical  law,  to  which, 
in  other  respects,  it  made  so  much  account  of  conforming. 
The  law,  however,  though  repeatedly  enacted,  could  not  for 
a  long  time  be  consistently  enforced.  The  canon,  already 
mentioned,  of  the  Spanish  council  of  Elvira  in  305,  was  only 
provincial.  The  first  prohibition  of  clerical  marriage,  which 
laid  claim  to  universal  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  least  in 
the  West,  proceeded  in  385  from  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
form  of  a  decretal  letter  of  the  bishop  Siricius  to  Himerius, 
bishop  of  Tarragona  in  Spain,  who  had  referred  several 
questions  of  discipline  to  the  Roman  bishop  for  decision.  It 
is  significant  of  the  connection  between  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  and  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy,  that  the  first  properly 
papal  decree,  which  was  issued  in  the  tone  of  supreme  autho- 
rity, imposed  such  an  unscriptural,  unnatural,  and  morally 
dangerous  restriction.  Siricius  contested  the  appeal  of  dis- 
senting parties  to  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Christian  priesthood  has  to  stand  not  merely  for  a  time,  but 
perpetually,  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  that  it  is 
not  hereditary  like  the  Jewish  ;  and  he  ordained,  that  second 
marriage  and  marriage  with  a  widow  should  incapacitate  for 
ordination,  and  that  continuance  in  the  married  state  after 
ordination  should  be  punished  with  deposition.*  And  with 
this  punishment  he  threatened  not  bishops  only,  but  also 
presbyters  and  deacons.  Leo  the  Great  subsequently  ex- 
tended the  requirement  of  celibacy  even  to  the  subdiaconate. 


*Epist.  ad  Himerium  Episc,  Tarraconensem  (in  Harduin,  i.  849-850),  c.  7, 
"  li  vero,  qui  illiciti  privilegii  excusatione  nituntur,  ut  sibi  asserant  veteri  hoc 
lege  concessum :  noverint  se  aboraini  ecclesiastico  honore,  quo  indigne  usi  sunt, 
apostolicae  sedis  auctoritate  dejectos. — Quilibet  episcopus,  presbyter  atque 
diaconus,  quod  non  optamus,  deinceps  fuerit  talis  inventus,  jam  nunc  sibi 
omnem  per  nos  indulgentiae  aditum  intelligat  observatum  ;  quia  ferro  necesse 
est  excidantur  vulnere,  quae  fomentorum  non  senserint  medicinam."  The 
exegesis  of  Siricius  is  utterly  arbitrary  in  limiting  the  demand  of  holiness. 
Lev.  XX.  7,  to  the  priests  and  to  abstinence,  from  matrimonial  intercourse,  and 
in  referring  the  words  of  Paul  respecting  walking  in  the  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  8,  9, 
to  the  married  life,  as  if  marriage  were  thus  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
holiness.  Compare  also  the  striking  remarks  of  Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri, 
vol.  i.  p.  265,  sq.,  and  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  119  (Amer.  ed.), 
on  Siricius. 
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The  most  eminent  Latin  church  fathers,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
and  even  Augustine,  though  the  last  with  more  moderation, 
advocated  the  celibacy  of  priests.  Augustine,  with  Eusebius 
of  Vercella  before  him  (370),  united  their  clergy  in  a  cloister 
life,  and  gave  them  a  monastic  stamp ;  and  Martin  of  Tours, 
who  was  a  monk  from  the  first,  carried  his  monastic  life  into 
his  episcopal  office.  The  councils  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Gaul  followed  the  lead  of  Rome.  The  synod  of  Clermont, 
for  example,  A.D,  535,  declared  in  its  twelfth  canon,  "  No 
one  ordained  deacon  or  priest  may  continue  matrimonial 
intercourse.  He  is  become  the  brother  of  her  who  was  his 
wife.  But  since  some,  inflamed  with  lust,  have  rejected  the 
girdle  of  the  warfare  [of  Christ],  and  returned  to  marriage 
intercourse,  it  is  ordered  that  such  must  lose  their  office 
for  ever."  Other  councils,  like  that  of  Tours,  461,  were 
content  with  forbidding  clergymen,  who  begat  children  after 
ordination,  to  administer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  with 
confining  the  law  of  celibacy  ad  altiareni  gradus* 

But  the  very  fact  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  enact- 
ments, and  the  necessity  of  mitigating  the  penalties  of 
transgressions,  shew  the  great  difficulty  of  carrying  this 
unnatural  restriction  into  general  effect.  In  the  British  and 
Irish  church,  isolated  as  it  was  from  the  Eoman,  the  marriage 
of  priests  continued  to  prevail  down  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

But  with  the  disappearance  of  legitimate  marriage  in  the 
priesthood,  the  already  prevalent  vice  of  the  cohabitation 
of  unmarried  ecclesiastics  with  pious  widows  and  virgins 
"  secretly  brought  in"t  became  more  and  more  common. 
This  spiritual  marriage,  which  had  begun  as  a  bold  ascetic 
venture,  ended  only  too  often  in  the  flesh,  and  prostituted 
the  honour  of  the  church. 

The  Nicene  council  of  325  met  the  abuse  in  its  third  canon 
with  this  decree,  "  The  great  council  utterly  forbids,  and  it 
shall  not  be  allowed  either  to  a  bishop,  or  a  priest,  or  a 
deacon,  or  any  other  clergyman,  to  have  with  him  a  ewileaxrog, 
unless  she  be  his  mother,  or  sister,  or  aunt,  or  some  such 
person,  who  is  beyond  all  suspicion."]:  This  canon  forms 
the  basis  of  the  whole  subsequent  legislation  of  the  church 
de  cohahitatione  clericorum    et    mulierum.      It   had    to    be 

•  Compare  Hefele,  ii.  668,  and  Gieseler,  1.  c.  (%  97,  note  7). 

t  The  so  called  sororea,  or  multeres  tubintroductae,  or  ^etfim  rmiUaxTti. 
Compare  on  the  origin  of  this  practice,  Schaffs  Church  History,  vol  i,  §  96 

I  By  a  misinterpretation  of  the  term  <rvn'nra*Tos,  the  sense  of  which  is  fixed 
in  the  usage  of  the  early  church,  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  erroneously  find  in 
this  canon  a  universal  law  of  celibacy,  and  accordingly  deny  the  above  men- 
tioned statement  respecting  Paphnutius.     Compare  Hefele,  1  3G4. 
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repeatedly  renewed  and  strengthened ;  shewing  plainly  that 
it  was  often  disobeyed.  The  council  of  Toledo  in  Spain, 
A.D.  527  or  531,  ordered  in  its  third  canon,  "  No  clergyman, 
from  the  subdeacon  upward,  shall  live  with  a  female,  be  she 
a  free  woman,  freed  woman,  or  slave.  Only  a  mother,  or  a 
sister,  or  other  near  relative,  shall  keep  his  house.  If  he 
have  no  near  relative,  his  housekeeper  must  live  in  a  separate 
house,  and  shall  under  no  pretext  enter  his  dwelling.  Who- 
soever acts  contrary  to  this,  shall  not  only  be  deprived  of 
his  spiritual  office,  and  have  the  doors  of  his  church  closed, 
but  shall  also  be  excluded  from  all  fellowship  of  catholics." 
The  Concilium  Agathense  in  South  Gaul,  A.D.  506,  at  which 
thirty-five  bishops  met,  decreed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
canons,  "  A  clergyman  shall  neither  visit  nor  receive  into 
his  house  females  not  of  his  kin ;  only  with  his  mother,  or 
sister,  or  daughter,  or  niece,  may  he  live.  Female  slaves 
also,  and  freed  women,  must  be  kept  away  from  the  house  of 
a  clergyman."  Similar  laws,  with  penalties  more  or  less 
severe,  were  passed  by  the  council  of  Hippo,  393,  of  Angers, 
453,  of  Tours,  461,  of  Lerida  in  Spain,  524,  of  Clermont,  535, 
of  Braga,  563,  of  Orleans,  538,  of  Tours,  567.*  The  emperor 
Justinian,  in  the  twenty-third  novelle,  prohibited  the  bishop 
having  any  woman  at  all  in  his  house,  but  the  Trullan  council 
of  692  returned  simply  to  the  Nicene  law.t  The  western 
councils  also  made  attempts  to  abolish  the  exceptions  allowed 
in  the  Nicene  canon,  and  forbade  clergymen  all  intercourse 
with  women,  except  in  presence  of  a  companion. 

This  rigorism,  however,  which  sheds  an  unwelcome  light 
upon  the  actual  state  of  things  that  made  it  necessary,  did 
not  better  the  matter,  but  rather  led  to  such  a  moral  apathy, 
that  the  Latin  church  in  the  middle  age  had  everywhere  to 
contend  with  the  open  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
whole  energy  of  Gregory  VII.  was  needed  to  restore,  in  a 
measure,  the  old  laws  of  celibacy,  without  being  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  secret,  and  to  morality,  far  more  dangerous 
violations  of  it. I  The  latter  ecclesiastical  legislation  respect- 
ing the  mulieres  suhintroductae  is  more  lenient,  and  without 
limiting  the  intercourse  of  clergymen  to  near  kindred,  gene- 


*  Compare  the  relevant  canons  of  this  and  other  councils  in  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  Hefele's  Conciliengeschichte. 

t  Can.  5,  "  No  clergyman  shall  have  a  female  in  his  house,  hut  those  allowed 
in  the  old  canon  (Nicaen.  c.  3).     Even  eunuchs  are  to  ohserve  this.'' 

X  "  Throughout  the  whole  period,"  says  Milman  (Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity, 
i.  123),  "  from  Pope  Siricius  to  the  Reformation,  as  must  appear  in  the  course 
of  our  history,  the  law  [of  clerical  celibacy]  was  defied,  infringed,  eluded.  It 
never  obtained  anything  approaching  to  general  observance,  though  its  violation 
was  at  times  more  open,  at  times  more  clandestine." 
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rally  excludes  only  concubines  and  those  women,  "  de  qmhua 
possit  haberi  suspicio.'"* 

Moral  Character  op  the  Clergy  in  General. 

Augustine  gives  us  the  key  to  the  true  view  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Eoman  empire  in  both  light  and  shade,  when  he  says 
of  the  spiritual  office,  "  There  is  in  this  life,  and  especially 
in  this  day,  nothing  easier,  more  delightful,  more  acceptable 
to  men,  than  the  office  of  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon,  if 
the  charge  be  administered  superficially  and  to  the  pleasing 
of  men;  but  nothing  in  the  eye  of  God  more  wretched, 
mournful,  and  damnable.  So  also  there  is  in  this  life,  and 
especially  in  this  day,  nothing  more  difficult,  more  laborious, 
more  hazardous,  than  the  office  of  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or 
deacon ;  but  nothing  in  the  eye  of  God  more  blessed,  if  the 
battle  be  fought  in  the  manner  enjoined  by  our  captain. "f 
We  cannot  wonder,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  the  better  con- 
dition of  the  church  and  the  enlarged  field  of  her  labour,  a 
multitude  of  light-minded  and  unworthy  men  crowded  ^nto 
the  sacred  office,  and  on  the  other,  that  just  the  most  earnest 
and  worthy  bishops  of  the  day,  an  Ambrose,  an  Augustine, 
a  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a  Chrysostom,  trembled  before 
the  responsibility  of  the  office,  and  had  to  be  forced  into  it 
in  a  measure  against  their  will  by  the  call  of  the  church. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  fled  into  the  wilderness  when  his  father, 
without  his  knowledge,  suddenly  consecrated  him  priest  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation  (361).  He  afterwards 
vindicated  this  flight  in  his  beautiful  apology,  in  which  he 
depicts  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  priest  and  theologian.  The 
priest  must  above  all,  he  says,  be  a  model  of  a  Christian, 
offer  himself  a  holy  sacrifice  to  God,  and  be  a  living  temple 
of  the  living  God.  Then  he  must  possess  a  deep  knowledge 
of  souls,  and,  as  a  spiritual  physician,  heal  all  classes  of 
men  of  the  various  diseases  of  sin,  restore,  preserve,  and 
protect  the  divine  image  in  them,  bring  Christ  into  their 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  make  them  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  of  eternal  salvation.  He  must,  moreover,  have 
at  command  the  sacred  philosophy  or  divine  science  of  the 

•  So  the  Concilium  Tridentinum,  Sess.  xxv.  de  reform,  cap.  14.  Compare 
also  the  article  Subintroductae  in  the  tenth  vol.  of  Wetzer  and  Welte'a  Catli. 
Church  Lexicon. 

t  Epist.  21  ad  Valerium.  "Nihil  esse  in  hac  vita  et  maxime  hoc  tempore 
facilius  et  laetitius  et  hominibus  acceptabilius  episcopi  aut  presbyteri  aut 
diaconi  officio,  si  perfunctorie  atque  adulatorie  res  agatur :  sed  niliil  apud 
Deum  miseriiip  et  tristius  et  damnabilius.  Item  nihil  esse  in  hac  vita  et 
maxime  hoc  tempore  difficilius,  laboriosius,  periculosius  episcopi  aut  presbyteri 
aut  diaconi  officio,  sed  apud  Deum  iiiliil  beatius,  si  eo  modo  militetur,  quo 
noster  imperator  jubet.' 
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world,  and  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  good  and 
evil  angels,  of  the  all-ruling  providence,  of  our  creation  and 
regeneration,  of  the  divine  covenants,  of  the  first  and  second 
appearing  of  Christ,  of  his  incarnation,  passion,  and  resur- 
rection, of  the  end  of  all  things,  and  the  universal  judgment, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  mystery  of  the  blessed  Trinity ;  and 
he  must  be  able  to  teach  and  elucidate  these  doctrines  of 
faith  in  popular  discourse.  Gregory  sets  forth  Jesus  as  the 
perfect  type  of  the  priest,  and  next  to  him  he  presents  in 
an  eloquent  picture  the  apostle  Paul,  who  lived  only  to 
Christ,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  amid  all  trials  by 
sea  and  land,  among  Jews  and  heathen,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness,  in  freedom  and  bonds,  attested 
the  divine  power  of  the  gospel  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
This  ideal,  however,  Gregory  found  but  seldom  realised. 
He  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the 
bishops,  and  even  of  the  most  celebrated  councils  of  his  day, 
charging  them  with  ignorance,  unworthy  means  of  promotion, 
ambition,  flattery,  pride,  luxury,  and  worldly-mindedness. 
He  says,  even,  "  our  danger  now  is,  that  the  holiest  of  all 
offices  will  become  the  most  ridiculous ;  for  the  highest 
clerical  places  are  gained  not  so  much  by  virtue,  as  by 
iniquity  ;  no  longer  the  most  worthy,  but  the  most  powerful 
take  the  episcopal  chairs."*  Though  his  descriptions, 
especially  in  the  satirical  poem,  "to  himself  and  on  the 
bishops,"  composed  probably  after  his  resignation  in  Con- 
stantinople (A.D.  381),  may  be  in  many  points  exaggerated, 
yet  they  were  in  general  drawn  from  life  and  from  experience. t 
Jerome  also,  in  his  epistles,  unsparingly  attacks  the  clergy 
of  his  time,  especially  the  Eoman,  accusing  them  of  avarice 
and  legacy-hunting,  and  drawing  a  sarcastic  picture  of  a 
clerical  fop,  who,  with  his  fine  scented  clothes,  was  more 
like  a  bridegroom  than  a  clergyman. t  Of  the  rural  clergy, 
however,  the  heathen  Ammianus  Marcellinus  bears  a  testi- 


*  "  Orat.  xliii.  c.  46,  (opera  ed.  Bened  torn.  i.  p.  791),  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion, "  Nunc  autem  periculum  est,  ne  ordo  omnium  sanctissimus,  sit  quoque 
omnium  maxime  ridiculus.  Non  enim  virtute  raagis,  quam  malefiris  et  scelere, 
sa'cerdotium  paratus;  nee  digniorum  sed  potentiorum,  throni  sunt."  In  the 
following  chapter,  however,  he  represents  his  friend  Basil  as  a  model  of  all 
virtues. 

t  Compare  Ullman,  Gregor.  von  Nazianz.,  Erste  Beilage,  p  609-527,  where 
the  views  of  this  church  father  on  the  clerical  office  and  the  clergy  of  his  time 
are  presented  at  large  in  his  own  words.  Also  Gieseler,  i.  §  103,  gives  copious 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  on  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 

X  Hieron.  ad  Eustochium,  and  especially  ad  Nepotianum  de  vita  Clericorum 
et  monastiorum  (Opera  ed.  Vail.  tom.  i.  p.  252  sqq.).  Yet  neither  does  he 
spare  the  monks,  but  says,  ad  Nepot,  "  NonnuUi  sunt  ditiores  monachi  quam 
fuerant  seculares  et  clerici,  qui  possident  opes  sub  Christo  paupere,  quas  sub 
locuplete  et  fallaci  Diabolo  non  habuerant." 
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mony,  which  is  certainly  reliable,  to  their  simplicity,  content- 
ment, and  virtue.* 

Chrysostom,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  priesthood,! 
written  probably  before  his  ordination  (somewhere  between 
the  years  %15  and  381),  or  while  he  was  deacon  (between 
881  and  386),  portrayed  the  theoretical  and  practical  qualifi- 
cations, the  exalted  duties,  responsibilities,  and  honours  of 
this  office,  with  youthful  enthusiasm  in  the  best  spirit  of  his 
age.  He  requires  of  the  priest,  that  he  be  in  every  respect 
better  than  the  monk,  though,  standing  in  the  world,  he 
have  greater  dangers  and  difficulties  to  contend  with. I  He 
sets  up  as  the  highest  object  of  the  preacher,  the  great  prin- 
ciple stated  by  Paul,  that  in  all  his  discourses  he  should  seek 
to  please  God  alone,  not  men.  "  He  must  not  indeed  despise 
the  approving  demonstrations  of  men ;  but  as  little  must  he 
court  them,  nor  trouble  himself,  when  his  hearers  withhold 
them.  True  and  imperturbable  comfort  in  his  labours  he 
finds  only  in  the  consciousness  of  having  his  discourse 
framed  and  wrought  out  to  the  approval  of  God."§  Never- 
theless, the  book  as  a  whole  is  unsatisfactory.  A  comparison 
of  it  with  the  "Eeformed  Pastor"  of  Baxter,  which  is  far 
deeper  and  richer  in  all  that  pertains  to  subjective  experi- 
mental Christianity  and  the  proper  care  of  souls,  would 
result  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  English  Protestant 
Church  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  must  here  particularly  notice  a  point,  which  reflects 
great  discredit  on  the  moral  sense  of  many  of  the  fathers, 
and  shews  that  they  had  not  wholly  freed  themselves  from 
the  chains  of  heathen  ethics.  The  occasion  of  this  work  of 
Chrysostom  was  a  ruse,  by  which  he  had  evaded  election 
to  the  bishopric,  and  thrust  it  upon  his  friend  Basil.l!  To 
justify  this  conduct,  he  endeavours  at  large  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  to  prove,  that  artifice  might  be  lawful  and 
useful ;  that  is,  when  used  as  a  means  to  a  good  end. 
"Manifold  is  the  potency  of  deception,  only  it  must  not  be 


♦  Lib.  xxvii.  c  3,  sub  ann.  367. 

t  ni^i  U^orvvns,  or  De  Sacerdotio,  libri  sex.  The  work  has  been  often  published 
separately,  and  several  times  translated  into  modern  languages  (into  German, 
for  example,  by  Hasselback,  1820,  and  Ritter,  1821 ;  into  English  by  Hollier, 
1740,  and  Bunce,  1769).  Compare  the  list  of  twenty -three  different  separate 
editions  and  translations  in  Lomler;  Joh.  Chrysost.  Opera  praestantissima 
Qr.  et  Lat.  Rudolph,  1840,  pp.  viii.-ix. 

X  De  Sacerdotio,  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii.-viii. 

§    n^«;  a^ifxtiK*  rav  Bitu,  lib.  V.  C.  7. 

II  Not  Basil  the  Great  (as  Socrates  supposes),  for  he  was  much  older,  and 
died  in  379  ;  but  probably  (as  Moutfaucon  conjectures)  the  bishop  of  Raphanea 
in  Syria,  near  Antioch,  whose  name  appears  among  the  bishops  of  the  coancil 
of  Constantinople  in  381. 
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employed  with  knavish  intent.  And  this  should  be  hardly 
called  deception,  but  rather  a  sort  of  accommodation  (o/xovo/i/a), 
wisdom,  art,  or  sagacity,  by  which  one  can  find  many  ways 
of  escape  in  an  exigency,  and  amend  the  errors  of  the  soul." 
He  appeals  to  biblical  examples,  like  Jonathan  and  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  who,  by  deceiving  their  father,  rescued 
their  friend  and  husband ;  and,  unwarrantably,  even  to  Paul, 
who  became  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile, 
and  circumcised  Timothy,  though  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  pronounced  circumcision  useless.  Chrysostom, 
however,  had  evidently  learned  this  loOse  and  pernicious 
principle  respecting  the  obligation  of  truthfulness,  not  from 
the  holy  Scriptures,  but  from  the  Grecian  sophists.*  Besides, 
he  by  no  means  stood  alone  in  the  church  in  this  matter,  but 
had  his  predecessors-  in  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  t  and  his 
followers  in  Cassian,  Jerome,  and  other  eminent  catholic 
divines. 

Jerome  made  a  doubtful  distinction  between  yu/Avacr/xwg 
scrihere,  and  doy/j^arixug  scribere,  and,  with  Origen,  explained 
the  severe  censure  of  Paul  on  Peter  in  Antioch,  for  example, 
as  a  mere  stroke  of  pastoral  policy,  or  an  accommodation  to 
the  weakness  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  I  But  Augustine's  delicate  Christian  sense  of  truth 
revolted  at  this  construction,  and  replied  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation undermined  the  whole  authority  of  holy  Scripture  ; 
that  an  apostle  could  never  lie,  even  for  a  good  object ;  that, 
in  extremities,  one  should  rather  suppose  a  false  reading,  or 
-wrong  translation,  or  suspect  his  own  apprehension;  but 
that  in  Antioch  Paul  spoke  the  truth,  and  justly  censured 
Peter  openly  for  his  inconsistency,  or  for  a  practical  (not  a 
theoretical)  error,  and  thus  deserves  the  praise  of  righteous 


*  Even  the  purest  moral  philosopher  of  antiquity,  Plato,  vindicates  falsehood, 
and  recommends  it  to  physicians  and  rulers  as  a  means  to  a  good  end,  a  help 
to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  people.   Compare  De  republ. 

in.,  p.  266,  ed.  Bipont.  : — EJ  ya^  ioSus  hxiyofnv  ci^Ti,  Ka)  TaJ  OUT/  S-ieis  f^i*  a^^tirTer 
if^iuoes,  a>ff^u-!ri>i;  Si  ^^^ffifi/m,  us  sv  (pa^fjLaxov  iHu,  S?X»»  on  to  yt  tovoutov  iut^bIs 
esT-Ctfy,  lOiuTaif  Se  oh^  a^riov.  Ar,Xet,  i(pn.  Ta/j  a^^ouiri  S^  t?j  voXiag,  I't-ri^  riff)* 
aXXeis,  ^^eirnxii  •^ivliffia.i  ^  iroXifiiuv,  ii  ^oXirav  ivixa,  i-r'  a(piXtiiji.  rr,;  vroXiui.  to~(  Sn 
aXXoif  vrecrit  ovx  a^Tiov  rev  roiovrav.  The  Jewish  philosophising  theologian, 
Philo,  had  a  similar  view  in  his  work,  Quod  Deus  sit  immutabilis,  p.  302. 

t  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom,  vi.  p.  802,  and  Origen,  Strom,  vi.  (in  Hieron. 
Apol.  i,  adr.  Euf  c.  18),  where  he  adduces  the  just  cited  passage  of  Plato  in 
defence  of  a  doubtful  accommodation  at  the  expense  of  truth.  See  the  relevant 
passages  in  Gieseler,  i.  §  63,  note  7. 

X  Epist.  48  (ed.  Vail ,  or  Ep.  30  Ep,  ed.  Bened.,  Ep.  50  in  older  editions), 
ad  Pammactrium,  pro  libris  contra  Soviniauum,  et  Comm.  ad.  Gal.  ii.  11, 
sqq.  Also  Johannes  Cassianus,  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom,  defends  the  lawfulness 
of  falsehood  and  deception  in  certain  cases,  Col.  xvii.  8  and  17. 
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boldness,  as  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  by  his  meek  submission 
to  the  censure,  merits  the  praise  of  holy  humility.  * 

Thus  in  Jerome  and  Augustine  we  have  the  representatives 
of  two  opposite  ethical  views  :  one,  unduly  subjective,  judging 
all  moral  acts  merely  by  their  motive  and  object,  and  sanction- 
ing, for  example,  tyrannicide  or  suicide,  to  escape  disgrace, 
or  breach  of  faith  with  heretics  (as  the  later  Jesuitical 
casuistry  does  with  the  utmost  profusion  of  sophistical 
subtlety) ;  the  other,  objective,  proceeding  on  eternal,  im- 
mutable principles,  and  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  good 
and  evil,  and  freely  enough  making  prudence  subservient  to 
truth,  but  never  truth  subservient  to  prudence. 

Meantime,  in  the  Greek  church  also,  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  the  Augustinian  view  here  and  there  made  its  way ; 
and  Basil  the  Great,  in  his  shorter  monastic  rule,t  rejected 
even  accommodation  (o/xovo^/a)  for  a  good  end,  because  Christ 
ascribes  the  lie,  without  distinction  of  kinds,  exclusively  to 
Satan.  %  In  this  respect  therefore,  Chrysostom  did  not  stand 
at  the  head  of  his  age,  but  represented  without  doubt  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  Eastern  church. 

The  legislation  of  the  councils  with  reference  to  the  clergy 
shews  in  general  the  earnestness  and  rigour  with  which  the 
church  guarded  the  moral  purity  and  dignity  of  her  servants. 
The  canonical  age  was  on  the  average,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  five  and  twentieth  year  for  the 
diaconate,  the  thirtieth  for  the  priesthood  and  episcopate. 
Catechumens,  neophytes,  persons  baptized  at  the  point  of 
death,  penitents,  energumens  (such  as  were  possessed  of  a 
devil),  actors,  dancers,  soldiers,  curials  (court,  state,  and 
municipal  officials),  §  slaves,  eunuchs,  bigamists,  and  all  who 
led  a  scandalous  life  after  baptism,  were  debarred  from 
ordination.    The  frequenting  of  taverns  and  theatres,  dancing 

*  Comp.  the  somewhat  sharp  correspondence  of  the  two  fathers  in  Hieron, 
Epist.  101-106,  110,  112,  115,  134,  141,  in  Vallarsi's  ed.  (torn.  i.  625,  sqq.)  or 
Epist.  65-70  and  76  &c.,  in  the  Bened.  ed.  of  Jerome's  works,  and  August.  De 
mendacio  et  Contra  mendacium  ;  also  the  treatise  of  Mohler  mentioned  ahove, 
§.  41,  on  this  controversy,  so  instructive  in  regard  to  the  patristic  ethics  and 
exegesis. 

t  Regul.  brev.  interrogat.  76,  cited  by  Neander  in  his  monograph  on  Chry- 
sostom (3d.  ed.),  i.  p.  97.  Neander  there  adduces  still  another  similar  testi- 
mony against  the  lawfulness  of  the  lie  by  the  contemporaneous  Egyptian 
monk,  John  of  Lycopolis,  from  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiaca. 

t  John  viii.  44. 

§  The  ground,  on  which  even  civil  officers  were  excluded,  is  stated  by  the 
Roman  council  of  402.  which  ordained  in  the  10th  canon:  "One  who  is 
clothed  with  a  civil  office  cannot,  on  account  of  the  sins  almost  necessarily 
connected  with  it,  become  a  clergyman  without  previous  penances."  Comp. 
Mansi,  iii.  1133,  and  Hefele,  ii.  76. 
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and  gambling,  usury  and  the  pursuit  of  secular  business, 
were  forbidden  to  clergymen.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
frequent  repetition  of  warnings  against  even  the  lowest  and 
most  common  sins,  such  as  licentiousness,  drunkenness, 
fighting,  and  buffoonery,  and  the  threatening  of  corporal 
punishment  for  certain  misdemeanours,  yield  an  unfavourable 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  moral  standing  of  the  sacred 
order.*  Even  at  the  councils  the  clerical  dignity  was  not 
seldom  desecrated  by  outbreaks  of  coarse  passion ;  in  so 
much  that  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  449  is  notorious  as  the 
"  council  of  robbers." 

In  looking  at  this  picture,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
that  in  this  period  of  the  sinking  empire  of  Eome  the  task 
of  the  clergy  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and  amidst  the 
nominal  conversion  of  the  whole  population  of  the  empire, 
their  numbers  and  education  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
sudden  and  extraordinary  expansion  of  their  field  of  labour. 
After  all,  the  clerical  ofiice  was  the  great  repository  of 
intellectual  and  moral  force  for  the  world.  It  stayed  the 
flood  of  corruption,  rebuked  the  vices  of  the  times,  fearlessly 
opposed  tyrannical  cruelty,  founded  institutions  of  charity 
and  public  benefit,  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
empire,  rescued  the  literary  treasures  of  antiquity,  carried 
the  gospel  to  the  barbarians,  and  undertook  to  educate  and 
civilise  their  rude  and  vigorous  hordes.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
mediocrities  tower  the  great  church  teachers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  combining  all  the  learning,  the  talent, 
and  the  piety  of  the  time,  and  through  their  immortal 
writings  mightily  moulding  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  world. 

The  Lower  Clergy. 

As  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  bishops  after  the 
accession  of  Constantine  increased,  the  lower  clergy  became 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  them.  The  episcopate  and 
the  presbyterate  were  now  rigidly  distinguished.  And  yet 
the  memory  of  their  primitive  identity  lingered.  Jerome,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  reminds  the  bishops  that  they 
owe  their  elevation  above  the  presbyters  not  so  much  to 
divine  institution  as  to  ecclesiastical  usage ;  for  before  the 
I  outbreak  of  controversies  in  the  church,  there  was  no  dis- 

I  *  Comp.  the  decrees  of  councils  in  Hefele,  ii.  574,  638,  686,  687,  753,  760, 
&o.  Even  the  Can.  Apost.  27,  65,  and  72,  are  directed  against  common 
crimes  in  the  clergy,  such  as  battery,  murder,  and  theft;  which,  therefore, 
Jnust  have  already  appeared  ;  for  legislation  always  has  regard  to  the  actual 
state  of  things.  The  pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  exhortations  or 
prohibitions  of  this  kind. 
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tinction  between  the  two,  except  that  presbyter  is  a  term  of 
age,  and  bishop  a  term  of  official  dignity ;  but  when  men,  at 
the  instigation  of  Satan,  erected  parties  and  sects,  and 
instead  of  simply  following  Christ,  named  themselves  of 
Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  all  agreed  to  put  one  of  the 
presbyters  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  that  by  his  universal 
supervision  of  the  churches  he  might  kill  the  seeds  of 
division.* 

The  great  commentators  of  the  Greek  church  agree  with 
Jerome  in  maintaining  the  original  identity  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  in  the  New  Testament.! 

In  the  episcopal  or  cathedral  churches,  the  presbyters 
still  formed  the  council  of  the  bishop.  In  town  and  country 
congregations,  where  no  bishop  officiated,  they  were  more 
independent.  Preaching,  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  care  of  souls,  were  their  functions.  In  North  Africa, 
they  were  for  a  long  time  not  allowed  to  preach  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop ;  until  Augustine  was  relieved  by  his 
bishop  of  this  restriction.  The  seniores  plebis  in  the  African 
church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  not  clergymen, 
but  civil  personages,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the 
congregation.  + 

In  the  fourth  century  arose  the  office  of  archpresbyter,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preside  over  the  worship,  and  sometimes  to 
take  the  place  of  the  bishop  in  his  absence  or  incapacity. 

The  Deacons,  also  called  Levites,  retained  the  same 
functions  which  they  had  held  in  the  preceding  period.  In 
the  West,  they  alone,  not  the  lectors,  were  allowed  to  read 


*  Ilieron.  Comm.  ad  Tit.  i.  7 :  "Idem  est  ergo  presbyter  qui  episcopus,  et 
antequam  diaboli  instinctu  studia  in  religions  fierent  .  .  .  comrauni  presby- 
terorum  consilio  ecclesiae  gubernabantur,"  &c.  Comp.  Epist.  ad  Evangelum 
(Ep.  146  ed.  Vail.  Opera  i.  1074,  sqq,,  Ep.  101  ed.  Bened.)  and  Epist.  ad. 
Oceanam  (Ep.  9  ed.  Vail.,  Ep.  82  ed.  Bened.).  In  the  latter  epistle  he  remarks : 
"  Apud  veteres  idem  episcopi  et  presbyteri  fuerunt,  quia  illud  nomen  dignitatis 
est,  hoc  aetatis." 

t  Chrysostom,  Horn.  1.  in  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  (Phil.  i.  1,  on  the  words  <rut 
Ixiirxi^tis,  which  imply  a  number  of  bishops,  i.  e.  presbyters  in  one  and  the  same 
congregation)  observes  ;  Tovs  tr^t^fiaripavi  aZrus  ixaXirt'  rirt  yaf  riiuf  tKoiruyeur 
To7{  iiDiJutfi.  Of  the  same  opinion  are  Theodoret,  ad  Phil.  1.  1,  et  ad  Tim.  iii. 
1  ;  Ambrosiaster,  ad  Eph.  iv.  11  ;  and  the  author  of  the  pseudo  Augustinian 
quaestiones  V.  et  N.  T.,  qu.  101.  Comp.  on  this  whole  subject  of  the  original 
identity  of  itrlirxexai  and  5rji(r/SuTif»»,  my  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  § 
182  (Engl,  transl.  p.  622-581),  and  Rich.  Rothe,  Aufdnge  der  christlichen 
Kirche,  i.  p.  207-217. 

J  Optatus  of  Mileve  calls  them  indeed  eeclesiaaticos  viros ;  rot,  however,  in 
the  sense  of  clerici,  from  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  distinguishes  them,  but 
in  the  broad  sense  of  catholic  Christians  as  distinguished  from  lieathens  and 
heretics.  Comp.  on  these  seniores  plebos,  or  lay  elders,  as  they  are  called,  the 
discussion  of  Dr  Rothe,  Die  Aufange  der  christl.  Kirche  u.  ihrer  Verfassung 
p.  227,  sqq. 
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in  public  worship  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels ;  which, 
containing  the  words  of  the  Lord,  were  placed  above  the 
Epistles  or  the  words  of  the  apostles.  They  were  also  per- 
mitted to  baptize  and  to  preach.  After  the  pattern  of  the 
church  in  Jerusalem,  the  number  of  deacons,  even  in  large 
congregations,  was  limited  to  seven;  though  not  rigidly, 
for  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople  had,  under  Justinian  I., 
besides  sixty  presbyters,  a  hundred  deacons,  forty  deacon- 
esses, ninety  subdeacons,  a  hundred  and  ten  lectors,  twenty- 
five  precentors,  and  a  hundred  janitors ;  a  total  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ofiicers.  Though  subordinate  to  the 
presbyters,  the  deacons  frequently  stood  in  close  relations 
with  the  bishop,  and  exerted  a  greater  influence.  Hence 
they  not  rarely  looked  upon  ordination  to  the  presbyterate 
as  a  degradation.  After  the  begining  of  the  fourth  century 
an  archdeacon  stood  at  the  head  of  the  college,  the  most  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  bishop,  his  representative  and  legate, 
and  not  seldom  his  successor  in  office.  Thus  Athanasius  first 
appears  as  archdeacon  of  Alexander,  at  the  council  of  Nice, 
clothed  with  important  influence,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  succeeds  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria. 

The  office  of  Deaconess,  which,  under  the  strict  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  Greece,  was 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  diaconate,  and  which 
originated  in  the  apostolic  age,*  continued  in  the  eastern 
church  down  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  frequently 
occupied  by  the  widows  of  clergymen,  or  the  wives  of  bishops 
who  were  obliged  to  demit  the  married  state  before  entering 
upon  their  sacred  office.  Its  functions  were  the  care  of  the 
female  poor,  sick,  and  imprisoned,  assisting  in  the  baptism 
of  adult  women,  and  in  the  country  churches  of  the  east, 
perhaps  also  of  the  west,  the  preparation  of  women  for 
baptism  by  private  instruction,  f  Formerly,  from  regard  to 
the  apostolic  precept  in  1  Tim.  v.  9,  the  deaconesses  were 
required  to  be  sixty  years  of  age.t  The  general  council  of 
Chalcedon,  however,  in  451,  reduced  the  canonical  age  to 
forty  years,  and  in  the  fifteenth  canon  ordered  :  "No  female 
shall  be  consecrated  deaconess  before  she  is  forty  years  old, 
and  not  then  without  careful  probation.     If,  however,  after 

*    Comp.  Rom.  xii.  1,  12. 

t  Comp.  Pelagius  ad  Rom.  xvi.  1.  Neander  (iii.  p.  314,  note,  Torey's 
transl.  ii.  p.  158)  infers  from  a  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  that 
the  latter  custom  prevailed  also  in  the  west,  since  it  is  there  required  of  "vidu8B 
quae  ad  ministerium  baptizandarum  mulierum  eliguntur,"  "ut  posint  apto  et 
sano  sermone  docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieres." 

X  Comp.  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xvi..  Tit.  ii.  lex  27 :  "  Nulla  nisi  emensis  60 
^imnis  secundum  prseceptum  apostoli  ad  diaconissarum  consortium  transferatur." 
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having  received  consecration,  and  having  been  some  time 
in  the  service,  she  marry,  despising  the  grace  of  God,  she, 
with  her  husband,  shall  be  anathematised.  The  usual 
ordination  prayer  in  the  consecration  of  deaconesses,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  runs  thus:  "Eternal 
God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Creator  of  man  and 
women,  who  didst  fill  Miriam,  and  Deborah,  and  Hannah, 
and  Huldah,  with  the  Spirit,  and  didst  not  disdain  to  suffer 
thine  only  begotton  Son  to  be  born  of  a  woman ;  who  also 
in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  didst  appoint  women 
keepers  of  thine  holy  gates ;  look  down  now  upon  this  thine 
handmaid,  who  is  designated  to  the  office  of  deacon,  and  grant 
her  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  cleanse  her  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  that  she  may  worthily  execute  the 
work  entrusted  to  her,  to  thine  honour  and  to  the  praise  of 
thine  Anointed ;  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  honour  and  adoration  for  ever.     Amen."  * 

The  noblest  type  of  an  apostolic  deaconess,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  froni  this  period,  is  Olympias,  the  friend 
of  Chrysostom,  and  the  recipient  of  seventeen  beautiful 
epistles  from  him.f  She  sprang  from  a  respectable  heathen 
family,  but  received  a  Christian  education;  was  beautiful 
and  wealthy;  married  in  her  seventeenth  year  (a.d.  384) 
the  prefect  of  Constantinople,  Nebridius,  but  in  twenty 
months  after  was  left  a  widow,  and  remained  so  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  emperor,  Theodosius,  to  unite  her  with 


*  Const.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  cap.  20.  We  have  given  the  prayer  in  full. 
Neander  (iii.  p.  332,  note)  omits  some  passages.  The  custom  of  ordaining 
deaconesses  is  placed  by  this  prayer  and  by  the  canon  quoted  from  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  beyond  dispute.  The  19th  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  however, 
appears  to  conflict  with  this,  in  reckoning  deaconesses  among  the  laity,  who 
have  no  consecration  (xii^o^Kria).  Some  therefore  suppose  that  the  ordination 
fif  deaconesses  did  not  arise  till  after  the  Nicaenum  (325J,  though  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  contradict  this;  while  others  (as  Baronius,  and  recently  Hefele, 
Concilien  Gesch.,  1855.  vol.  i.  p.  414)  would  resolve  the  contradiction  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  proper  x^'i'^*'"^  ^^d  the  simple  benediction.  But 
the  consecration  of  the  deaconesses  was  certainly  accompanied  with  imposition 
of  hands  in  presence  of  the  whole  clergy ;  since  the  Apost.  Const.,  1.  viii.  c.  19,  ex- 
presslysay  tothebishop; 'Kflr/^>5iri/f  (turn  tks  x^igaSf^ecptrruras  ravx^tfflivTtiplau 
^xi  T*»  "iiuKoym  xa)  ruv  iiaxonrffu*.  The  contradiction  lies,  however,  in  that 
Nicene  canon  itself;  for  (according  to  the  Greek  Codices)  the  deaconesses  are 
immediately  before  counted  among  the  clergy,  if  we  do  not,  with  the  Latin 
translation,  read  deacons  instead.  Neander  helps  himself  by  a  distinction 
between  proper  deaconesses  and  widows  abusive  so  called. 

t  They  are  found  in  Montfaucon's  Bened.  edition  of  Chrysostom,  torn.  iii. 
p.  624-G04,  and  in  Lomber's  edition  of  Joann.  Chrysost.  Opera  praistantissima, 
1840,  p.  168-262.  These  seventeen  epistles  to  Olympias  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  Photius,  as  quoted  by  Montfaucon  (Op.  iii.  524).  of  all  the  epistles  of  Chry- 
sostom. "longissimae,  elegantissimae,  omniumque  utilissimse."  Compare  also 
Montfaucon's  prefatory  remarks  on  Olympias. 
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one  of  his  kindred.  She  became  a  deaconess;  lived  in 
rigid  asceticism ;  devoted  her  goods  to  the  poor ;  and  found 
her  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  good.  When  Chrysostom 
came  to  Constantinople  he  became  her  pastor,  and  guided 
her  lavish  benefaction  by  wise  counsel.  She  continued 
faithful  to  him  in  his  misfortune ;  survived  him  by  several 
years ;  and  died  in  420,  lamented  by  all  the  poor  and  needy 
in  the  city  and  in  the  country  around. 

In  the  west,  on  the  contrary,  the  office  of  deaconess  was 
first  shorn  of  its  clerical  character  by  a  prohibition  of 
ordination  passed  by  the  Gallic  councils  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries ;  *  and  at  last  it  was  wholly  abolished.  The 
second  synod  of  Orleans,  in  533,  ordained  in  its  eighteenth 
canon:  "  No  woman  shall  henceforth  receive  the  benedictia 
diaconalis  (which  had  been  substituted  for  ordinatio),  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  this  sex."  The  reason  betrays 
the  want  of  good  deaconesses,  and  suggests  the  connection 
of  this  abolition  of  an  apostolic  institution  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  which  seemed  to 
be  endangered  by  every  sort  of  female  society.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  care  of  poor  and  sick  by  the  state,  and  the 
cessation  of  adult  baptisms  and  of  the  custom  of  immersion, 
also  made  female  assistance  less  needful.  In  modern  times 
the  Catholic  church,  it  is  true,  has  special  societies  or  orders 
of  women,  like  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  poor,  the  training  of  children,  and  other  objects  of 
practical  charity;  and  in  the  bosom  of  Protestantism  also 
similar  benevolent  associations  have  arisen,  under  the 
name  of  Deaconess  Institutes,  or  Sisters'  Houses,  though 
in  the  more  free  evangelical  spirit,  and  without  the  bond  of 
a  vow.f  But,  though  quite  kindred  in  their  object,  these 
associations  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  office  of  dea- 
coness in  the  apostolic  age  and  in  the  ancient  church. 
That  was  a  regular  standing  office  in  every  Christian  con- 
gregation, corresponding  to  tlae  office  of  deacon ;  and  it  has 


*  A  mere  benediction  was  appointed  in  place  of  ordination.  The  first  synod 
oif  Orancre  (Arausicana  i.),  in  441,  directed  in  the  26th  canon:  "  Diaconse 
omnimodis  non  ordinandae  [thus  they  had  previously  been  ordained  in  Gaul 
also,  and  reckoned  with  the  clergy]  ;  si  quae  jam  sunt,  benedictioni,  quae 
populo  impeuditur,  capita  submittant."  Likewise  was  the  ordination  of 
deaconesses  forbidden  by  the  council  of  Epaon  in  Burgundy  in  517,  can.  21, 
and  by  the  second  council  of  Orleans,  in  533,  can.  17  and  18. 

t  The  Deaconess  House  (Mutterhaus)  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine, 
founded  in  1836  ;  Bethany  in  Berlin,  1847  ;  and  similar  evangelical  hospitals 
in  Dresden,  1842,  Strassburg  1842,  Paris  (institution  des  diaconesses  des  6glises 
evangeliques  de  France),  1841,  London  (Institution  of  Nursing  Sisters),  1840 
New  York  (St  Luke's  Hospital),  Pittsburg,  1849,  Smyrna,  Jerusalem,  &c. 
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never  since  the  twelfth  century  been  revived,  though  the 
local  work  of  charity  has  never  ceased. 

To  the  ordinary  clergy  there  were  added  in  this  period 
sundry  extraordinary  church  offices,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  multiplication  of  religious  functions  in  large  cities  and 
dioceses: — 

1.  Stewaeds.*  These  officers  administered  the  church 
property  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop,  and  were 
chosen  in  part  from  the  clergy,  in  part  from  such  of  the 
laity  as  were  versed  in  law.  In  Constantinople,  the  "great 
steward"  was  a  person  of  considerable  rank,  though  not 
a  clergyman.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  enjoined  upon 
every  episcopal  diocese  the  appointment  of  such  officers, 
and  the  selection  of  them  from  the  clergy,  "that  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  church  might  not  be  irresponsible,  and  thereby 
the  church  property  exposed  to  waste  and  the  clerical 
dignity  be  brought  into  ill  repute. "f  For  conducting  the 
litigation  of  the  church  sometimes  a  special  advocate,  called 
the  iTihiMg,  or  defensor,  was  appointed. 

2.  Secretaries,!  for  drawing  the  protocols  in  public  ecclesi- 
astical transactions  fgesta  ecclesiasticaj.  They  were  usually 
clergymen,  or  such  as  had  prepared  themselves  for  the 
service  of  the  church. 

3.  Nurses  or  Parabolani,§  especially  in  connection  with 
the  larger  church  hospitals.  Their  office  was  akin  to  that 
of  the  deacons,  but  had  more  reference  to  the  bodily  assist- 
ance, than  to  the  spiritual  care,  of  the  sick.  In  Alexandria, 
by  the  fifth  century,  these  officers  formed  a  great  guild  of 
six  hundred  members,  and  were  not  rarely  misemployed  as 
a  standing  army  of  episcopal  domination. ||  Hence,  upon  a 
complaint  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  against  them  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.,  their  number  was  reduced  to  five 
hundred.     In  the  west  they  were  never  introduced. 

4.  BuRiERs  OF  THE  DEADf  Hkewise  belonged  among  these 
ordines  minores  of  the  church.  Under  Theodosius  II.  there 
were  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  in  Constantinople. 


*  0'i»i*a/Mi.  Beside  these  there  were  also  »«/u»Xi«;;^a<,  sacellarii,  thesaurarii. 

t  CoEO.  Chalced.  can.  26.  This  canon  also  occurs  twice  in  the  Corp.  jur. 
can.,  c.  21.  c.  xvi.  q.  7,  and  c.  4.  dist.  Ixxix. 

X  'Taxtyza(piii,  notarii,  excerptores. 

§  Paraholani,  probably  from  tra^afiaXXti*  t«»  ^tuv*,  to  risk  life ;  because  in 
contagious  diseases  they  often  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of  death. 

II  A  perversion  of  a  benevolent  association  to  turbulent  purposes  similar 
to  that  of  the  Firemen's  Companies  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

7  Kt^rmriti,  copiatae,  fossores,  fossarii. 
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The  Bishops. 

The  Bishops  now  stood  with  sovereign  power  at  the  head 
of  the  clergy  and  of  their  dioceses.  They  had  come  to  be 
universally  regarded  as  the  vehicles  and  propagators  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  teachers  and  lawgivers  of 
the  church  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline.  The 
specific  distinction  between  them  and  the  presbyters  was 
carried  into  every  thing;  while  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret,  just  the  most 
eminent  exegetes  of  the  ancient  church,  expressly  acknow- 
ledge the  original  identity  of  the  two  offices  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  consequently  derive  the  proper  episcopate, 
not  from  divine  institution,  but  only  from  church  usage. 

The  traditional  participation  of  the  people  in  the  election, 
which  attested  the  popular  origin  of  the  episcopal  office, 
still  continued,  but  gradually  sank  to  a  mere  formality,  and 
at  last  became  entirely  extinct.  The  bishops  filled  their 
own  vacancies,  and  elected  and  ordained  the  clergy.  Besides 
ordination,  as  the  medium  for  communicating  the  official 
gifts,  they  also  claimed  from  the  presbyters  in  the  west 
after  the  fifth  century  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  confirm- 
ing the  bapti25ed  and  consecrating  the  chrism  or  holy  oint- 
ment used  in  baptism.*  In  the  east,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
firmation (the  chrism)  is  performed  also  by  the  presbyters, 
and,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  immediately  follows 
baptism. 

To  this  spiritual  pre-eminence  of  the  bishops  was  now 
added,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  a  civil  importance. 
Through  the  union  of  the  church  with  the  state  the  bishops 
became  at  the  same  time  state  officials  of  weight,  and 
enjoyed  the  various  privileges  which  accrued  to  the  church 
from  this  connection.  They  had  thenceforth  an  independent 
and  legally  valid  jurisdiction;  they  held  supervision  of  the 
church  estates,  which  were  sometimes  very  considerable, 
and  they  had  partial  charge  even  of  the  city  property;  they 
superintended  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
emperor,  and  they  exerted  influence  upon  the  public  legisla- 
tion. They  were  exempt  from  civil  jurisdiction,  and  could 
neither  be  brought  as  witnesses  before  a  court,  nor  be  com- 
pelled to  take  an  oath.  Their  dioceses  grew  larger,  and 
their  power  and  revenues  increased.  Dominus  beatissimus 
{(jja-Kaoiuirarog),  or  sanctissimus,  {ay lUirarog) ,  reverendissimus, 
Beatitudo  or  Sanctitas  tua,  and  similar  high-sounding  titles, 

*  Innocent  I.  Ep.  ad.  Decent. :  "  Ut  sine  chrisraate  et  episcopi  jussione 
neque  presbyter  neque  diaconus  jus  habeant  baptizandi." 
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passed  into  universal  use.  Kneeling,  kissing  of  the  hand, 
and  like  tokens  of  reverence,  came  to  be  shewn  them  by  all 
classes,  up  to  the  emperor  himself.  Chrysostom,  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  says,  "The  heads  of  the  empire 
(hyparchs)  and  the  governors  of  provinces  (toparchs)  enjoy 
no  such  honour  as  the  rulers  of  the  church.  They  are  first 
at  court,  in  the  society  of  ladies,  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 
No  one  has  precedence  of  them." 

To  this  position  corresponded  the  episcopal  insignia,  which 
from  the  fourth  century  became  common :  the  ring,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  espousal  of  the  bishop  to  the  church;  the  crosier 
or  shepherd's  staff  (also  called  crook,  because  it  was  generally 
curved  at  the  top) ;  and  the  pallium,*  a  shoulder  cloth,  after 
the  example  of  the  ephod  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  and  per- 
haps of  the  sacerdotal  mantle  worn  by  the  Eoman  emperors  as 
pontifices  maximi.  The  pallium  is  a  seamless  cloth  hanging 
over  the  shoulders,  formerly  of  white  linen,  in  the  West  subse- 
quently of  white  lamb's  wool,  with  four  red  or  black  crosses 
wrought  in  it  with  silk.  According  to  the  present  usage  of  the 
Eoman  church,  the  wool  is  taken  from  the  lambs  of  St  Agnes, 
which  are  every  year  solemnly  blessed  and  sacrificed  by  the 
pope  in  memory  of  this  pure  virgin.  Hence  the  later  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  pallium,  as  denoting  the  bishop's 
following  of  Christ,  the  good  Shepherd,  with  the  lost  and 
reclaimed  sheep  upon  his  shoulders.  Alexandrian  tradition 
traced  this  vestment  to  the  evangelist  Mark ;  but  Gregory 
Nazianzen  expressly  says,  that  it  was  first  given  by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  to  the  bishop  Macarius  of  Jerusalem.!  In 
the  East  it  was  worn  by  all  bishops,  in  the  West  by  arch- 
bishops only,  on  whom,  from  the  time  of  Gregory  I.,  it  was 
conferred  by  the  pope  on  their  accession  to  office.  At  first 
the  investiture  was  gratuitous,  but  afterwards  came  to  involve 
a  considerable  fee,  according  to  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bishopric. 

*  'l(f«  <rT«x«,  »/[«»^«f/»»,  Buperhumerale,  pallium,  also  ephod  (inX^  i-xm/iif) 
The  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  6-11,  and  xxxix.  2-5),  in  connection  with  the  square 
breast-plato  belonging  to  it  (Pti'n,  comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  15-30;  xxxix.  8-21),  was 
the  principal  official  vestment  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  and  no  doubt  sacred 
as  the  precedent  for  the  archiepiscopal  pallium,  but  exceeded  the  latter  in 
costliness.  It  consisted  of  two  shoulder  pieces  (like  the  pallium  and  the 
chasubles),  which  hung  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body  before  and  behind,  and 
were  skiliully  wrought  of  fine  linen  in  three  colours,  fastened  by  golden  rings 
and  chains,  and  richly  ornamented  with  gold  thread,  and  twelve  precious  stones, 
on  which  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  graven.  Whether  the  sacred 
oracle,  Urim  and  Thummim  (LXX.  IriXaxris  xai  aXnhia,  Ex.  xxviii.  80),  was 
identical  with  the  twelve  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate,  the  learned  are  not 
agreed.    Comp.  Winer,  Bibl.  Reallex.,  sub  Urim  u.  Thummim. 

t  Orat.  xlvii.  So  Theodoret,  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  27,  at  the  begining.  Macarius  is 
said  to  have  worn  tlie  gilded  vestment  in  the  administration  of  baptism. 
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As  the  bishop  united  in  himself  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  clerical  office,  so  he  was  expected  to  shew  himself 
a  model  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  a  follower  of  the 
great  Archbishop  and  Archshepherd  of  the  sheep.  He  was 
expected  to  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  the  ascetic  virtues, 
especially  that  of  virginity,  which,  according  to  Catholic 
ethics,  belongs  to  the  idea  of  moral  perfection.  Many  a 
bishop,  like  Athanasius,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom,  Martin  of  Tours,  lived  in  rigid  abstinence  and 
poverty,  and  devoted  his  income  to  religious  and  charitable 
objects. 

But  this  very  power  and  this  temporal  advantage  of  the 
episcopate  became  also  a  lure  for  avarice  and  ambition,  and 
a  temptation  to  the  lordly  and  secular  spirit.  For  even 
under  the  episcopal  mantle  the  human  heart  still  beat,  with 
all  those  weaknesses  and  passions  which  can  only  be  over- 
come by  the  continual  influence  of  divine  grace.  There  were 
metropolitans  and  patriarchs,  especially  in  Alexandria,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Rome,  who,  while  yet  hardly  past  the  age 
of  persecution,  forgot  the  servant  form  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  poverty  of  his  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  rivalled 
the  most  exalted  civil  officials,  nay,  the  emperor  himself,  in 
worldly  pomp  and  luxury.  Not  seldom  were  the  most  dis- 
graceful intrigues  employed  to  gain  the  holy  office.  No 
wonder,  says  Ammianus,  that  for  so  splendid  a  prize  as  the 
bishopric  of  Eome  men  strive  with  the  utmost  passion  and 
persistence,  when  rich  presents  from  ladies,  and  a  more  than 
imperial  sumptuousness,  invite  them.*  The  Eoman  prefect, 
Praetextatus,  declared  jestingly  to  the  bishop  Damasus,  who 
had  obtained  the  office  through  a  bloody  battle  of  parties, 
that  for  such  a  price  he  would  at  once  turn  Christian  himself.f 
Such  an  example  could  not  but  shed  its  evil  influence  on  the 
lower  clergy  of  the  great  cities.  Jerome  sketches  a  sarcastic 
description  of  the  Eoman  priests,  who  squandered  all  their 
care  on  dress  and  perfumery,  curled  their  hair  with  crisping 
pins,  wore  sparkling  rings,  paid  far  too  great  attention  to 

*  Amra.  Marsell.  xxvii.  c.  3,  sub  anno  367.  .  .  .  "  ut  dotentur  oblationibuss 
matronarum  procedantque  vehiculis  insidentes,  circumspecte  vestiti,  epula 
curantes  profusas,  adeo  ut  eorum  convivia  regales  superent  mensas."  But  then 
with  this  pomp  of  the  Roman  prelates  he  contrasts  the  poverty  of  the  worthy 
country  bishops. 

t  Besides  Ammianus,  Jerome  also  states  this  in  one  of  his  epistles,  ad  Pammach. 
*'  Miserabilis  ille  Praetextatus,  qui  designatus  consul  est  mortuus,  homo  sacrilegus 
et  idoloium  cukor,  solebat  ludens  beato  papae  Damaso  dicero,  '  Facite  rae 
Romanae  urbis  episcopum,  et  ero  protinus  Christianus.' "  (In  my  MS.  this 
passage  was  credited  to  Epist.  ad  Pammach.  38,  (al.  61),  but  in  looking  carefully 
over  Vallarsi's  edition,  w  hich  1  use  in  the  final  revision,  and  which  follows  a 
differcDt  order,  I  cannot  find  it,  though  it  is  no  donbt  genuine.) 
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women,  and  looked  more  like  bridegrooms  than  like  clergy- 
men.* And  in  the  Greek  church  it  was  little  better.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  himself  a  bishop  and  for  a  long  time  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  frequently  mourns  the  ambition,  the  official 
jealousies,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hierarchy,  and  utters  the 
wish  that  the  bishops  might  be  distinguished  only  by  a  higher 
grade  of  virtue. 

Organization  of  the  Hierarchy,  Country  Bishops, 
City  Bishops,  and  Metropolitans. 

The  episcopate,  notwithstanding  the  unity  of  the  office 
and  its  rights,  admitted  the  different  grades  of  country 
bishop,  ordinary  city  bishop,  metropolitan,  and  patriarch. 
Such  a  distinction  had  already  established  itself  on  the  basis 
of  free  religious  sentiment  in  the  church,  so  that  the  incum- 
bents of  the  apostolic  sees,  like  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  and  Rome,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.  Bui 
this  gradation  now  assumed  a  political  character,  and  became 
both  modified  and  confirmed  by  attachment  to  the  municipal 
division  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Constantino  the  Great  divided  the  whole  empire  into  four 
praefectures  (the  Oriental,  the  Illyrian,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Gallic) ;  the  praefectures  into  vicariates,  dioceses,  or  procon- 
sulates, fourteen  or  fifteen  in  all,t  and  each  diocese  again 
into  several  provinces. t  The  praefectures  were  governed  by 
Prafecti  Pratorio,  the  dioceses  by  Vicarii,  the  provinces  by 
Rectores,  with  various  titles,  commonly  Presides. 

It  was  natural  that,  after  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  and  the  political  should,  so 
far  as  seemed  proper,  and  hence  of  course  with  manifold 
exceptions,  accommodate  themselves  to  one  another-.     In 

*  Epist.  ad  Eustochium  de  virginitate  servanda, 
t  The  dioceses  or  vicariates  were  as  follows  :— 

I.  The  Prsefectura  Orientalis  consisted  of  the  five  dioceses  of  Oritns,  with 
Antioch  as  it«  political  and  ecclesiastical  capital ;  JEgypfus,  with  Alexandria; 
Asia, pioconsularis,  with  Ephesus;  Pontus,  with  Caesarea  in  Cappadoci j ;  Thracia^ 
with  Heraklea,  afterwards  Constantinople. 

II.  The  Praifectura  Illyrica,  with  Thessalonica  as  its  capital,  had  only  the 
two  dioceses  of  Macedonia  and  Vacia. 

III.  The  Praefectura  Italica  embraced  Roma,  (t.  e.  South  Italy  and  thf 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  so-called  Suburban  provinces) ;  Italia,  o. 
the  Vicariate  of  Italy,  witli  its  centre  at  Medioltnum  (Milan);  Illyricum  occiden 
tale,  with  its  capital  at  Sirniium ;  and  Africa  occidentalism  with  Carthage. 

IV.  The  Praefectura  Gallica  embraced  the  dioceses  of  Gallia,  with  Triveri 
(Trier)  and  Lugdunum  (Lyons);  Hispania,  with  Hispalis  (Seville);  an' 
Brittania,  with  Eboracum  (York). 

J  Thus  the  diocese  of  the  Orient,  for  example,  had  five  provinces,  Egypt  nine, 
Pontus  thirteen,  Gaul  seventeen,  Spain  seven.  Comp.  Wiltsch,  Kirchl.  Geogr. 
u.  Statistik,  i.  p.  57,  sqq.,  where  the  provinces  are  all  quoted,  as  is  not  necessary 
for  our  purpose  here. 
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the  east,  this  principle  of  conformity  was  more  palpably  and 
rigidly  carried  out,  than  in  the  west.  The  council  of  Nice 
in  the  fourth  canon  proceeds  upon  it,  and  the  second  and 
fourth  ecumenical  councils  confirm  it.  The  political  influ- 
ence made  itself  most  distinctly  felt  in  the  elevation  of 
Constantinople  to  a  patriarchal  see.  The  Eoman  bishop 
Leo,  however,  protested  against  the  reference  of  his  own 
power  to  political  considerations,  and  planted  it  exclusively 
upon  the  primacy  of  Peter;  though  evidently  the  Eoman 
see  owed  its  importance  to  the  favourable  co-operation  of 
both  these  influences.  The  power  of  the  patriarchs  extended 
over  one  or  more  municipal  dioceses ;  while  the  metropolitans 
presided  over  single  provinces.  The  word  diocese  (htoUriaig) 
passed  from  the  political  into  the  ecclesiastical  terminology, 
and  denoted  at  first  a  patriarchal  district,  comprising  several 
provinces  (thus  the  expression  occurs  continually  in  the 
Greek  acts  of  councils),  but  afterwards  came  to  be  applied 
in  the  west  to  each  episcopal  district.  The  circuit  of  a 
metropolitan  was  called  in  the  east  an  eparchy  {s'^a^^!a), 
in  the  west  provincia.  An  ordinary  bishopric  was  called  in 
the  east  a  parish  (Traso/x/a),  while  in  the  Latin  Church  the 
term  (parochia)  was  usually  applied  to  a  mere  pastoral  charge. 
The  lowest  rank  in  the  episcopal  hierarchy  was  occupied 
by  the  country  bishops,  *  the  presiding  officers  of  those  rural 
congregations,  which  were  not  supplied  with  presbyters  from 
neighbouring  cities.  In  North  Africa,  with  its  multitude  of 
small  dioceses,  these  country  bishops  were  very  numerous, 
and  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others.  But  in  the 
east  they  became  more  and  more  subordinate  to .  the  neigh- 
bouring city  bishops ;  until  at  last,  partly  on  account  of 
their  own  incompetence,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  rising 
hierarchy,  they  were  wholly  extinguished.  Often  they  were 
utterly  unfit  for  their  office  ;  at  least  Basil  of  Caesarea,  who 
had  fifty  country  bishops  in  his  metropolitan  district,  re- 
proached them  with  frequently  receiving  men  totally  unworthy 
into  the  clerical  ranks.  And  moreover,  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  aspirations  of  the  city  bishops ;  for  the  greater 
the  number  of  bishops,  the  smaller  the  diocese  and  the 
power  of  each,  though  probably  the  better  the  collective 
influence  of  all  upon  the  church.     The  council  of  Sardica 

*  Xu^iT',(rx»Tiii.  The  principal  statements  respecting  them  are :  Epist.  Synodi 
Antioch.  ad.  270,  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.,  36  (where  they  are  called  s-r/Vxoa-a/  t»» 
ifii^u*  ay^uy) ;  Concil-  Ancyr.  A.D.  315,  can.  13  (where  they  are  forbidden  to 
ordain  presbyters  and  deacons) ;  Concil.  Antioch.  a.d.  341,  can.  10  (same  prohi- 
bition) ;  Cone.  Lardic,  between  320  and  372,  can.  67  (where  the  erection  of  new 
country  bishoprics  is  forbidden);  and  Cone.  Sardic.  a.d.  343,  can.  6  (where  they 
are  wholly  abolished). 
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in  343,  doubtless  had  both  considerations  in  view,  when,  on 
motion  of  Hosius,  the  president,  it  decreed:  "It  is  not 
permitted,  that,  in  a  village  or  a  small  town,  for  which  a 
single  priest  is  sufficient,  a  bishop  should  be  stationed,  lest 
the  episcopal  dignity  and  authority  suffer  scandal ;  *  but  the 
bishops  of  the  eparchy  (province)  shall  appoint  bishops  only 
for  those  places  where  bishops  have  already  been,  or  where 
the  town  is  so  populous,  that  it  is  considered  worthy  to  be  a 
bishopric."  The  place  of  these  chorepiscopi  was  thenceforth 
supplied  either  by  visitators  {nriPiohivrai),  who  in  the  name  of 
the  bishops  visited  the  country  congregations  from  time  to 
time,  and  performed  the  necessary  functions,  or  by  resident 
presbyters  (parochi)  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
city  bishop. 

Among  the  city  bishops  towered  the  bishops  of  the  capital 
cities  of  the  various  provinces.  They  were  styled  in  the 
east  metropolitans,  in  the  west  usually  archbishops.  \  They 
had  the  oversight  of  the  other  bishops  of  the  province, 
ordained  them,  in  connection  with  two  or  three  assistants ; 
summoned  provincial  synods,  which,  according  to  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  direction  of  other 
councils,  were  to  be  held  twice  a  year ;  and  presided  in  such 
synods.  They  promoted  union  among  the  different  churches 
by  the  reciprocal  communication  of  synodal  acts,  and  con- 
firmed the  organism  of  the  hierarchy. 

This  metropolitan  constitution,  which  had  gradually  arisen 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  church,  became  legally  estab- 
lished in  the  east  in  the  fourth  century,  and  passed  thence 
to  the  Graeco-Kussian  church.  The  council  of  Nice,  at  that 
early  day,  ordered  in  the  fourth  canon,  that  every  new 
bishop  should  be  ordained  by  all,  or  at  least  by  three  of  the 
bishops  of  the  eparchy  (the  municipal  province)  under  the 
direction,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  metropolitan.  J  Still 
clearer  is  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  341 : 
**  The  bishops  of  each  eparchy  (province)  should  know,  that 
upon  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis  (the  municipal  capital) 
also  devolves  a  care  for  the  whole  eparchy,  because  in  the 
metropolis  all,  who  have  business,  gather  together  from  all 


*  Can.  6  :  .  .  .  ?»«  f^n  KtcnvrtXi^vrai  TO  rou  irirxo^ov  OYofta  xcc)  t)  alhfr'nt  ;  or, 
in  the  Latin  version  :  "  Ne  vilescat  nomen  episcopi  et  auctoritas."  Comp. 
Hefele,  i.  p  556.  The  differences  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  in  the 
first  part  of  this  canon  have  no  influence  on  the  prohibition  of  the  appointment 
of  country  bishops. 

f  M»jTg»!r<)X/Vi)f,  metropolitanus,,  and  the  kindred  title  t^a^x'!  (applied  to  the 
most  powerful  metropolitans) ;  a,^x^tTi<rxoir6t,  archiepiscopus,  and  primas. 

X  This  canon  has  been  recently  discovered  also  in  a  Coptic  translation, 
and  published  by  Pitra,  in  the  Spicilegium  Solesmense,  i  626,  sq. 
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quarters.  Hence  it  has  been  found  good,  that  he  should 
also  have  a  precedence  in  honour,*  and  that  the  other 
bishops  should  do  nothing  without  him — according  to  the 
old  and  still  binding  canon  of  our  fathers — except  that  which 
pertains  to  the  supervision  and  jurisdiction  of  their  own 
parishes  (i.  e.  dioceses  in  the  modern  terminology)  and  the 
provinces  belonging  to  them ;  as  in  fact  they  ordain  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  and  decide  all  judicial  matters.  Otherwise 
they  ought  to  do  nothing  without  the  bishop  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  he  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  other  bishops." 
This  council,  in  the  nineteenth  canon,  forbade  a  bishop 
being  ordained  without  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan  and 
the  presence  or  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
of  the  province. 

In  Africa,  a  similar  system  had  existed  from  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  before  the  church  and  the  state  were  united. 
Every  province  had  a  Primas ;  the  oldest  bishop  being 
usually  chosen  to  this  office.  The  bishop  of  Carthage,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  primate  of  Africa  proconsularis,  but  at 
the  same  time,  corresponding  to  the  proconsul  of  Carthage, 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania,  and  had 
power  to  summon  a  general  council  of  Africa.! 
{To  be  continued.) 
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Histoire  de  St  Augustine.     Par  M.  Ponjoclat. 

Die  Kirche  Chrisii,  I.  3.     Augustinus  v.  Fr.  Bohkinger. 

Der  heilige  Augustinus.    V.  C.  Bindemann,  I.  II. 

Mozley's  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination. 

Der  heilige  Augustinus,  v.  P.  Schaff. 

Tableau  de  V Eloquence  Chretienne  au  IV.'  Siecle.    Par  M.  Villemain. 

ALGERIA  is  only  three  days'  sail  from  Marseilles.  It  is 
no  difficult  matter,  therefore,  for  French  litterateurs  to 
take  a  holiday  in  the  nearest  of  French  colonies,  and  give 
forth  their  Algerian  impressions  or  reminiscences  in  the 
journals.  Some  excellent  tourist  notes  have  thus  been 
furnished  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  other  high  class 
French  magazines.  But  M.  Ponjoulat  has  had  higher 
objects  in  view  than  contributing  to  the  amusement  or 
passing  interest   of  the   readers   of  magazines.      He   has 

t  Cyprian,  Epist.  45,  says  of  his  province  of  Carthage,  '  Latins  fusa  est  nostra 
provincia ;  habet  enim  Numidiam  et  Mauretaniam  sibi  cohaercntes.' 
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travelled  through  Algeria  for  the  purpose  of  casting  light 
on  the  history  and  works  of  the  great  father  of  the  church 
whose  biography  he  undertook  to  write.  There  is  somewhat 
of  national  vanity  in  his  thought,  that  the  dying  hours  of 
Augustine  may  have  been  consoled  by  looking  across  the 
dreary  ages  of  Vandal  oppression  and  Mohammedan  tyranny, 
to  the  time  when  Northern  Africa,  delivered  from  its  long- 
some  darkness,  should  recommence  the  Christian  life  under 
the  protection  of  the  invincible  flag  of  France !  But  it  is 
something  to  find  an  Ultramontane  French  writer  free  from 
the  credulity  of  Chavin  de  Malan,  the  virulence  of  Audin,  and 
the  controversial  audacity  of  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Ponjoulat 
has  not  the  eloquence  or  brilliancy  of  Montalembert,  and  he 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  platform  of  historical  distinc- 
tion with  Albert  de  Broglie.  He  does  not  aspire  to  the 
literary  eminence  of  Pontmartin,  the  special  redacteur  of 
fashionable  Ultramontanism  for  the  Parisian  press.  But 
he  has  given  us,  in  his  two  portable  volumes,  a  good 
popular  work  on  Augustine ;  not  always,  indeed,  properly 
proportioned,  for,  while  he  dwells  at  length  on  some  inferior 
works  of  the  saint,  he  hardly  mentions  the  Exposition  of 
John's  Gospel,  the  most  important  contribution  of  Augustine 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Both  Bindemann  (whose  work  still  remains  unfinished) 
and  Bohringer  aim  higher.  The  former  goes  fully  and 
patiently,  in  true  German  fashion,  and  with  long  extracts, 
over  Augustine's  works,  in  chronological  order.  The  latter, 
in  one  of  the  longest  articles  in  his  Church  History  in 
Biographies  (it  extends  to  675  pages),  treats  first  of  the  life, 
then  of  the  theological  system  and  works,  of  the  great  bishop, 
concluding  with  a  well  drawn,  though,  in  our  opinion,  some- 
what exaggerated,  estimate  of  Augustine's  services  to  the 
church  in  subsequent  ages.  The  little  work  of  Dr  Schaff  of 
Mercersburg  is  purely  popular,  but  very  readable.  It  also 
partakes  rather  too  much  of  the  character  of  a  French  eloge. 

Augustine  has  never  yet  met  with  a  thoroughly  critical 
appreciation.  He  was  the  chief  director  of  theological 
thought  in  the  Western  Church,  out  of  sight  intellectually 
superior  to  the  other  three,  Amlarose,  Jerome,  and  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  were  the  recognised  doctors  of  Latin  Christi- 
anity. At  the  Eeformation,  Calvin,  Luther,  and  others  owed 
him  too  much  in  the  struggle  with  Eome  to  look  very  closely 
into  his  defects.  In  our  own  island,  the  '  heavenly  Augustine ' 
of  Bishop  Hall  expressed  the  veneration  with  which  the 
evangelical  churchmen  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  times 
looked  up  to  him.  But  the  High  Church  party  did  not 
venture  to  dissent  from  the  exalted  idea  formed  by  their 
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martyred  predecessors  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo.  With  the 
puritans,  from  Perkins  and  Greenham  down  to  Bates  and 
Howe,  admiration  of  Augustine,  reference  to  him,  quotation 
from  him  is  universal.  His  conversion  furnishes  an  im- 
portant chapter  to  the  great  work  of  Owen  on  the  Spirit. 

On  the  continent  again,  the  warfare  of  the  Dominicans, 
and  especially  the  Jansenists,  against  Jesuitism,  was  carried 
on  under  the  shield,  the  sevenfold  shield,  of  Augustine. 
Wherever  Kome  issued  a  condemnatory  brief  or  bull,  from 
Baius  to  Quesnel,  Augustinianism  was  held  involved  by  the 
virtually  protesting  part  of  the  Eomanist  communion,  and 
by  all  evangelical  Protestants.  The  attacks  made  on  his 
reputation  by  such  a  rationalist  as  Le  Clerc,  or  by  the  author 
of  that  one-sided  book,  "  The  Morality  of  the  Fathers,"  were 
not  likely  seriously  to  injure  him.  But  in  the  last  century, 
with  the  general  decay  of  all  except  the  Evidential  Theo- 
logical Literature,  his  great  name  got  out  of  notice.  In 
Scotland,  we  see  from  Calderwood  how  great  was  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  him  by  our  reformers.  The  great  men  of  the 
Second  Eeformation,  whose  learning  (despite  the  unfounded 
sneer  at  it  of  Cosmo  Innes)  rests  on  the  most  solid  basis, 
knew  his  writings  well.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
moderates  and  evangelicals  alike  ignored  his  merits.  When 
Gibbon  almost  boasted  that  his  knowledge  of  Augustine  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  City  of  God  and  the  Confessions, 
i.e.  about  a  twelfth  part  of  his  works,  probably  there  were 
scarcely  any  on  the  Episcopal  bench,  or  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  academical  chairs,  whose  information  on  the 
matter  was  more  thorough. 

But  a  revival  has  taken  place  during  this  century.  The 
cheap  edition  of  the  Abbe  Migne  has  put  within  the  reach 
of  ministers  of  all  churches  the  collective  works  of  Augustine, 
reprinted  from  the  Benedictine  folios.  Cheap  editions  have 
also  been  published  by  Touchnitz  of  Leipzig  of  some  of  his 
select  works.  A  translation  of  the  whole  is  in  progress  of 
publication  in  France.  One  of  the  undoubted  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Dr  Pusey  on  English  readers  was  a  republication 
of  the  old  translation  of  the  Confessions  revised.  The  work 
of  Mr  Mozley,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  very 
able  review,  from  a  standpoint  neither  decidedly  Calvinistic 
nor  Arminian,  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Dean  Milman  has,  in  his  two  well  known  histories,  treated 
at  some  length  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo.  But  (was  it  owing 
to  the  Dean's  strongly  anti-Calvinistic  views?)  it  is  about 
the  least  satisfactory  part  of  either  work.  Quotations  at 
second  hand  are  found  here  in  strange  and  startling  contrast 
to  the  generally  original  treatment  of  topics  embraced  in 
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his  volumes.  By  far  the  fullest  view  of  Augustine  in  any 
church  history  (for  Neander  is  far  from  satisfactory)  is  that 
to  be  found  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Schriokh.  It  is, 
however,  unduly  depreciatory,  and  should  send  the  reader 
to  the  father's  works.  It  has  been  ingeniously  urged  by 
Henry  Taylor,  in  defence  of  the  "Excursion,"  that  you 
must  not  expect  a  great  poem  to  be  all  cultivated  garden 
ground.  There  must,  from  the  extent  of  surface,  be  the 
moor  and  the  moss  as  well  as  the  smiling  product  of  horti- 
culture. Somewhat  of  the  same  defence  or  apology  must 
be  made  for  Augustine.  In  Paley,  or  Eobert  Hall,  or  Butler, 
or  even  the  much  greater  name  of  Edwards,  you  find  a 
mental  homogeneousness.  You  can  pretty  well  infer  from 
the  first  fifty  pages  you  read  of  what  calibre  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  will  be.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Augustine. 
He  is  a  remarkable,  probably  in  the  whole  range  of  theolo- 
gical literature  a  unique,  instance  of  blended  weakness  and 
strength.  Side  by  side,  in  his  mind,  lay  the  original  and 
the  commonplace,  the  profound  and  the  superficial.  He 
cannot  rid  himself  of  the  influence  of  vicious  modes  of 
interpreting  Scripture ;  he  partakes  the  too  common  patris- 
tical  facility  of  admitting  narratives  on  slender  evidence. 
In  him,  as  in  Chalmers,  the  diffuseness  of  the  pulj)it  is 
everywhere  traceable.  Not  Baxter  is  more  insensible  to  the 
necessity  of  revision  before  a  manuscript  is  given  forth  to 
the  public.  Compare  his  treatises  with  such  finished  works 
of  art  as  the  epistles  of  Symmachus,  almost  exactly  his 
contemporary,  and  the  difference  between  care  in  style  and 
the  want  of  it  at  once  strikes  your  view. 

It  is  by  his  Confessions  that  Augustine  is  best  popularly 
known.  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  of  an  era  in  one's  life  to 
read  that  book  for  the  first  time.  It  is  enchanting  and  en- 
-grossing  reading ;  as  entertaining  as  a  novel,  as  Hall  used 
to  characterise  any  work  that  charmed  him.  The  keynote 
is  found  almost  as  soon  as  you  sit  down  to  its  perusal : 
"  Thou,  0  God,  hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and  our  heart  is 
restless  till  it  find  repose  in  thee."  The  progress  of  mind, 
the  development  of  soul,  through  sensuality,  Manicheism, 
spiritual  indecision,  until  the  final  change,  form  a  work 
which  still  stands  unsurpassed,  although  so  often  imitated. 
Bunyan's  "  Grace  Abounding  "  is  a  spiritual  autobiography, 
very  much  shorter,  and,  by  being  free  from  all  refined  intel- 
lectual processes  of  experience,  far  more  fitted  for  popular 
use  and  effect.  But  on  thinkers  Bunyan  will  make  httle 
impression.  On  the  continent,  the  "  Confessions  "  are  far 
better  known  than  in  this  country.  They  are  not  unfre- 
quently  referred  to  in  the  highest  French  literature.     But 
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what  Sainte  Benoe  or  Villemaiii  quote  is  apparently  unkno^m 
to  our  chief  critics,  dead  or  living — to  Jeffrey,  or  Wilson,  or 
Hallam, — to  our  caterers  for  Northern  and  Southern  Eeviews. 
The  great  picture  of  Ary  Scheffer,  "The  Death  of  Monica," 
never,  till  popularised  by  some  of  our  chief  religious  periodi- 
cals, found  the  acceptance  in  this  country  which  inferior 
secular  productions  of  the  same  pencil  obtained.  No  poet, 
not  even  the  Brownings,  has  found  material  for  the  Muse  in 
any  incident  of  Augustine's  spiritually  thrilling  career.  The 
sensuous,  the  bizarre,  the  repulsive,  the  detestable,  all  seem 
to  have  more  attractions  for  pen  or  pencil  among  us  rather 
than  the  religious  writers  that  come  in  an  ancient  form. 
Why  should  the  fopperies  of  Tractarianism  make  the  English 
of  our  time  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
past  ?  It  is  not  always  so.  The  name  of  Monica  is  the  only 
non-scriptural  one  that  occurs  in  the  "  Epistle  to  the 
Eeader,"  signed  by  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Commonwealth 
time,  and  prefixed  to  the  productions  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly. 

Augustine  has  left  us  few  works  in  which  the  form  is  of 
equal  value  with  the  matter.  Compare,  for  instance,  his 
anti-Pelagian  treatises  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  works,  with 
more  recent  productions  on  the  same  theme.  Edwards, 
who  never  mentions  Augustine  in  his  book  on  Original  Sin, 
has  given  a  far  more  homogeneous  treatise  in  reply  to  Taylor 
and  Turnbull,  and  in  exposition  of  the  chief  scriptural  pas- 
sages bearing  upon  the  question,  than  the  bishop  of  Hippo 
has  done.  To  ascertain  the  orthodox  view  of  that  subject, 
the  student  had  far  better  consult  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  or  even  the  chapters  in 
Hodge's  Outlines  of  Theology,  than  peruse  the  anti-Pelagian 
productions  of  Augustine.  The  father  thought  himself 
bound  to  refute,  bit  by  bit,  Julian  and  his  other  heterodox 
antagonists;  sometimes  giving,  as  in  the  "Opus  imperfectum 
c.  Julianum,"  the  very  words,  in  all  their  detail,  of  his  oppo- 
nent, instead  of  sitting  down  to  write  a  full  expository  and 
polemical  view  of  the  question.  Hence  he  is  never  exhaus- 
tive. He  fights  on  the  ground  which  his  foe  has  chosen. 
His  works  are  thus  not  so  much  for  study  by  the  theological 
neophyte,  as  for  perusal  by  the  experienced  theologian.  But 
the  very  form  in  which  such  treatises  are  cast  gives  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  intellectual  power,  which  a  more  formal 
and  thoroughly  satisfying  treatment  of  the  question  would 
not  have  afforded.  How  could,  e.  g.,  that  most  racy  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pelagian  paradise — one  of  the  most  masterly 
pieces  of  satire  in  any  language  —  in  the  fourth  book, 
(which  indeed  is  too  good  to  be  sensed  up  only  once)  he  has 
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virtually  repeated  several  times  afterwards,  have  found  its 
way  into  an  orthodoxly  elaborate  work  ? 

The  work  of  M.  Villemain,  referred  to  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  professedly  deals  with  Augustine  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
But,  strange  to  say,  he  does  not  give  a  single  extract  from 
his  sermons.  The  earlier  and  the  later  productions  of  his 
pen  are  pretty  fully  represented  ;  but  his  pulpit  appearances, 
as  taken  down  by  shorthand  writers,  are  not  quoted  from. 
In  another  of  M.  Villemain's  writings,  he  had  remarked, 
"  The  eloquence  of  the  Galilean  Church  is  perhaps  the 
finest  evidence  of  our  literary  superiority."  There  seems  to 
be  a  tacit  reference  to  the  elaborate  efforts  of  the  pulpit 
orators  of  the  "  Grand  Siecle,"  in  his  criticisms  upon  Augus- 
tine's preaching.  But  this  is  not  fair.  There  have  come  down 
to  our  days  no  fewer  than  363  acknowledged  sermons  of  this 
Father,  besides  the  124  on  John's  Gospel,  and  the  (generally 
originally  lectures  from  the  pulpit)  expositions  of  all  the 
Psalms.  Where  you  have  upwards  of  600  pulpit  produc- 
tions of  one  man,  you  cannot  expect  a  very  high  order  of 
preaching,  considered  as  a  mere  intellectual  effort.  Who  puts 
the  discourses  in  the  6th  and  6th  volumes  of  Eobert  Hall's 
works  alongside  of  the  "Sentiments  for  the  present  Crisis," 
the  ' '  Princess  Charlotte ' '  and  the  ' '  Infidelity  ' '  ?  Who  puts 
the  average  (and  sometimes  ordinary  enough)  congregational 
sermons  of  Chalmers  on  a  level  with  the  "Astronomical" 
and  the  "  Commercial "  discourses  ?  "  No  art,  no  method," 
says  Villemain,  "reigns  in  his  sermons.  They  differ  as 
much  from  the  elegant  homilies  of  Chrysostom,  as  the  vile 
manners  of  the  sailors  of  Hippo  differed  from  the  artistic  and 
luxurious  society  of  Constantinople."  But  Augustine  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  preach  at  Carthage,  where  all  that 
the  African  province  could  assemble  of  the  cultivated  and 
fashionable  might  be  expected  to  be  present.  And  Hippo, 
though  no  Alexandria  or  Marseilles,  had,  of  course,  a  higher 
than  a  mere  common  sailor  population  within  its  walls. 

The  sermons  of  Augustine  will  not  please  any  class  of 
modern  preachers  or  hearers,  if  either  insist  upon  their 
idiosyncrasies  being  found  in  them.  Their  average  length 
is  about  twenty  minutes,  though  some  are  much  longer;  and 
the  good  bishop  occasionally  apologizes  for  the  length  of  his 
demands  upon  his  hearers'  patience.  Applause  seems 
occasionally,  as  in  the  Eastern  Church,  to  have  been  given 
by  the  hearers  !  Those  who  stickle  for  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  "the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,"  will  find  Augustine  very- 
oblivious  of  that.  He  is  homely  as  Latimer,  or  Bunyan,  or 
South.  His  periods  in  his  philosophical  and  controversial 
treatises,  and  even  in  the  more  elaborate  of  his  letters,  are 
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sometimes  lengthy  and  involved  to  a  fault ;  but  in  his  sermons 
the  sentences  are  designedly  short  and  simple.  He  makes 
a  large  use  of  interrogation,  and  often  deals  in  antithesis 
and  alliteration.  He  sometimes  quotes  a  classic ;  among 
previous  fathers  not  unfrequently  refers  to  Cyprian ;  never, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  does  he  make  mention  of  the  far 
greater,  but  less  orthodox,  name  of  Tertullian,  the  greatest 
stylist  of  all  the  fathers,  and  from  whose  writings  more 
striking  sayings  can  be  quoted  than  perhaps  from  all  the 
others  put  together.  In  aptness,  power,  and  frequency  of 
illustration,  Augustine  has  had  few  equals ;  and  occasionally, 
as  with  others  so  gifted,  the  illustrative  power  leads  to 
deviation  from  the  subject  in  hand.*  Yet  you  see  he  is  far 
too  much  in  earnest  to  give  illustration  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  shewing  off  himself,  and  of  pleasing,  without  edifying,  his 
audience. 

What  are  the  practical  uses  of  his  sermons  as  models  for 
the  nineteenth  century  preachers  ?  They  are  not  what  we 
could  call  thoroughly  evangelical,  in  the  understood  con- 
temporary sense.  Thus,  in  expounding  John,  he  does  not 
dwell,  as  any  evangelical  divine  in  Britain,  America,  France, 
or  Germany,  would  do,  on  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  or 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son."  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  what  the  Germans  call 
"poor  sinner  preaching."  He  is  fettered  by  his  belief  in 
baptismal  regeneration,  just  as  any  devout  high  churchman 
is  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not  that  he  ignores  the  mourn- 
ful spiritual  condition  of  too  many  of  his  audience.  The 
Vandal  desolation  of  Africa,  of  which  he  sees  only  the  com- 
mencement, must  have  appeared  to  him  God's  righteous 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  the 
intellectually  foremost  bishop.  Drunkenness,  profligacy, 
covetousness,  profaneness,  infrequent  attendance  on  ordi- 
nances— and,  to  repeat  generally,  worldliness — are  charged 
by  him  on  the  people  of  Hippo,  or  Carthage,  or  wherever  he 
may  be  preaching.  But,  then,  he  does  not  take  the  only 
way  of  breaking  them  off  from  these  more  decent  or  more 
open  forms  of  ungodliness.  He  does  not  preach  to  them  as 
the  sinners  out  of  Christ  they  were.  A  conversion  after 
baptismal  regeneration,  such  as  all  really  devout  high 
churchmen  admit,  never  can  be  the  lever  power  with  a 
preacher  that  a  conversion,  practically  synonymous  with 
the  new  birth,  must  be.  What  could  even  the  marvellous 
pulpit  gifts  of  a  Punshon  or  a  Spurgeon  do  with  such  a 

*     He  mentions  an  instance  where  such  a  digression  had  been  blessed  to  the 
reclaiming  of  a  Manichee. 
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trammelling  and  tampering  system  as  that  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, blowing  hot  and  cold,  telling  people  in  one  part 
of  the  sermon  they  are  Christians,  in  another,  they  need  to 
become  so  ?  Hence  the  sermons  of  Augustine,  however  in- 
structive and  comforting  to  believers,  never  can  have  been 
of  much  effect  in  converting  sinners.  The  preacher  who 
would  be  God's  instrument  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ,  must 
preach  to  his  hearers  as  to  men,  women,  and  children  still 
in  their  sins.  The  great  success  of  lay  evangelists  in  our 
day,  whether  in  London  drawing-rooms,  or  in  ordinary 
middle  and  working  class  congregations,  or  in  theatres  and 
open  air  addresses,  has  chiefly  (in  the  spiritual  aspect  of  it) 
resulted  from  their  bold  and  undeviating  speaking  to  the 
conscience  as  sinners,  baptized  and  communicating  it  might 
be,  but  still  sinners.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  believer  would  find  in  Augustine's 
sermons  very  much  to  stimulate,  to  direct,  to  console,  to 
strengthen  him.  Now  and  then  he  will  be  annoyed  by  the 
needless  bringing  in,  where  the  subject  does  not  warrant  it, 
of  Manichee  and  Donatist  errors  to  be  overthrown ;  here 
and  there  he  will  be  vexed  by  the  assumption  of  the  high 
*'  Catholic"  theory  of  the  church,  out  of  which  there  is  no 
salvation,  being  thrust  into  the  middle  of  a  solemn,  earnest, 
affectionate  pleading  for  God  and  holiness.  But,  on  getting 
accustomed  to  such  occasional  interruptions  of  his  enjoy- 
ment, he  will  be  greatly  edified  by  the  high-toned  spmtuality 
of  the  bishop's  discourses.  Augustine,  indeed,  now  and  then, 
denies  assurance  to  be  possible.  But  this  (which  is,  indeed, 
not  reconcileable  with  his  predestinarianism)  does  not  hinder 
him  from  enlarging,  as,  indeed,  no  one  has  ever  done  better, 
on  the  grace  which  leads  to,  or  terminates  in,  glory.  "The 
Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory ;  0  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee,"  might,  indeed,  be  the  motto 
of  half  his  sermons.  The  mediaeval  hymns  of  the  better 
country  are  all  virtually  founded  on  the  "heavenly"  element 
in  Augustine.  He  was  one  who  was  privileged,  above  most, 
to  look  through  the  gate  into  "the  city." 

The  sermons  of  Augustine  give  us  frequent  glimpses  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth, 
and  early  part  of  the  fifth,  century.  We  have  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Chrysostom,  the  contact  with  a  court  and  a  capital. 
Nothing  that  passes  before  the  bishop's  review  has  a  bearing 
on  the  history  of  an  empire.  He  was  never  exposed  to  the 
dangers  Gibbon  has  described  in  Chrysostom's  case.    "As  the 

*  Of  course  "  the  tongue  of  fire  "  is  as  spiritually  fructifying  in  all  truly 
evangelical  ministers. 
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pyramid  rose  towards  the  summit,  it  insensibly  diminished 
to  a  point ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  ministers,  the  favourite 
eunuchs,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  the  empress  Eudoxia  her- 
self, had  a  much  larger  share  of  guile  to  divide  among  a 
smaller  proportion  of  criminals." 

We  find  that  the  Punic  tongue,  which  Augustine  speaks  of 
as  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  still  kept  its  place  and  power  among 
the  working  classes  in  Africa.  Occasionally  the  father  uses 
a  Punic  expression,  as  more  forcible  or  intelligible. 

Augustine  sometimes  apologises  to  his  audience  for  in- 
sufficient preparation,  sometimes  for  repeating  what  they 
had  heard  before.  He  is  often  felicitous  in  his  illustrations, 
often  striking  and  memorable  in  his  appeals  to  the  con- 
science. He  cannot  be  compared,  for  fulness  of  matter,  or 
power  of  presenting  gospel  truth,  to  the  foremost  puritan 
preachers, — Owen,  Goodwin,  Manton,  Charnock,  Clarkson, 
— those  perhaps  as  yet  best  and  safest  models,  on  which 
the  young  evangelical  student  may  seek  to  form  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  free  from  the  Asiatic  pomp  of 
oratory  of  such  divines  as  Jeremy  Taylor.  Apart  from  the 
sterling  and  spiritual  truth  of  his  discourses,  there  is  little 
to  attract  the  merely  general  reader.  A  student  of  Latin, 
uncaring  for  religion,  will  not  make  the  sermons  of  Augus- 
tine a  literary  pastime  for  his  leisure  hours.  Your  mere 
dilettante  will  be  repelled  by  their  uniform  seriousness. 
There  are  no  set  pictures  of  past  history,  or  contemporary 
Carthaginian  life,  or  of  the  scenery  of  northern  Africa,  or  of 
the  strange  visitors  that  must  often  have  been  beheld  in  the 
seaport  of  Hippo  Regius ;  there  is  no  pulpit  pictorialism  of 
any  kind  to  allure  the  spiritually  uninterested  reader. 
Some  go  to  the  sermons,  to  find  there  on  Sabbath  morning 
heard,  on  Sabbath  evening  read,  what  on  a  week  day  they 
might  get  in  Wilson,  or  Piuskin,  or  any  other  of  our  literary 
masters  of  descriptive  power.  Such  persons  would  soon  be 
repelled  from  the  study  of  Augustine.  We  cannot  indeed 
suppose  that  these  sermons  will  ever  form  a  study  with  a 
large  proportion  of  our  ministers,  young  or  old.  Those 
whose  evangelical  taste  and  power  are  formed,  will,  how- 
ever, sustain  a  loss  in  not  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  a  writer,  who  always  speaks  to,  not  merely  before,  his 
audience ;  and  who,  even  when  anything  but  deep,  never 
misses  being  fresh,  never  misses  being  unctional. 

As  an  expositor,  Augustine  had  for  ages  great  sway  in  the 
Western  Church.  His  influence  never  penetrated  (greatly 
to  its  loss)  into  the  Eastern;  and  the  want  of  Augustinianism 
is  probably  as  great  a  loss  as  any  for  the  deadness,  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  spiritual,  into  which,  since  the  "  grand 
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siecle  "  of  Chrysostom,  the  Gregories,  and  Basil,  the  oriental 
communion  has  fallen.  Augustine  expositions  formed  the 
basis  of  numberless  books  and  sermons  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  His  two  chief  contributions  to  interpretative 
theology,  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  those  on 
Romans,  Galatians,  and  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  which, 
with  the  common  error  of  his  time,  he  calls  the  Epistle  to 
the  Parthians,  form,  as  Tillemont  has  observed  specially  of 
the  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  a  treasure  for  devout  readers. 
Christ,  as  the  Head  of  the  church,  the  church  as  served  and 
ruled  by  the  Head,  form  the  chief  matter  of  his  exposition 
of  the  Psalms.  He  last  of  all  took  in  hand  the  119th,  from 
which  he  had  previously  been  repelled  by  its  difficulty. 
You  must  not  look  in  these  expositions  for  much  light  on 
Jewish  history  and  customs — the  special  circumstances  of 
written  psalm  or  spoken  gospel  never  bulk  largely  with  the 
father.  Not  how  it  originated,  but  what  it  now  tells,  is 
what  he  aims  to  bring  out  of  the  passage.  "Where  ques- 
tions of  natural  history  occur,  he  is  of  course  as  inaccurate 
as  most  commentators,  up  to  a  recent  date,  have  been. 
Then  the  spiritualising,  no  vice  indeed  of  purely  patristic 
growth,  but  common  to  a  good  many  schools  and  sections  of 
opinion,  assumes  a  rank  growth  indeed  in  Augustine.  The 
play  on  numbers,  when  they  occur,  sometimes  taxes  sorely 
the  reader's  gravity.  It  would  appear  as  if  he  thought  ten 
or  five  never  meant  merely  ten  or  five ;  that  in  the  numeri- 
cal sphere,  the  Bible  was  to  be  altogether  unlike  any  other 
book.  What  a  riddle  Livy  or  Xenophon  would  have  been  if 
the  numbers  in  them  had  been  interpreted  by  the  same  rule. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the  student  will  find 
much  in  Augustine's  commentaries  of  vigorous  thought  and 
telling  impressiveness.  His  work  on  the  Romans  is  mere 
child's  play  beside  Calvin's,  or  Haldane's,  or  Hodge's.  His 
work  on  1st  John  is  far  less  useful  to  the  student  than  that 
of  (Ecumenius  among  the  ancients,  or  Hardy  among  the 
moderns.  His  exposition  of  John  will  not  be  resorted  to  in 
preference  to  Tholuck  or  Lucke.  But  in  company  with 
other  and  later  commentaries,  these  expositions  are  worth 
consulting.  We  are  disposed  to  class  the  comment  on  the 
Psalms  highest  of  them  all,  It  is  indeed  not  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  older  Vulgate. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  always  accurate  in  the  renderings 
or  interpretations.  But  with  all  allowance  for  its  short- 
comings, it  still  remains  one  of  the  foremost  remains  of 
Christian  antiquity, — the  wealmess  is  of  the  church  or  of 
the  age,  the  greatness  is  of  the  man.  It  is  a  most  j)rofitable 
course  of  reading  for  any  one  who  can  supply  the  defects  of 
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the  fifth  century  ''Catholic,"  and  believe  that  the  spiritually 
minded  Donatist  was  as  much  on  the  way  to  heaven  (though 
these  expositions  deny  it)  as  the  devout  bishop  himself.  Some 
of  the  most  elegant  passages  in  Augustine's  writings  are  to 
be  found  in  his  exposition  of  the  Psalms.  We  would  instance 
his  discourses  on  the  42d,  the  85th,  and  86th  Psalms. 

Two  things  have  never  flourished  together,  preaching  and 
monachism.  The  great  era  of  the  Galilean  pulpit  was  the 
time,  when,  with  the  exception  of  the  learned  Benedictines 
of  St  Maur,  monkery  was  at  a  discount  in  France.  Bos- 
suet  and  Bourdaloue  could  not  have  flourished  side  by  side 
with  the  cloister  in  full  blow  of  reputation.  We  find,  in- 
deed, in  Augustine,  towards  the  end  of  his  book  "  De 
Moribus  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  "*  a  glowing  panegyric  on 
monachism,  eastern  and  western.  But  in  the  treatises  on 
the  subject  in  his  sixth  volume,  we  find  him  fully  alive  to 
the  evils,  found  even  then,  comparatively  in  the  infancy  of 
the  system.  Monks  and  nuns  could  be  vain,  arrogant, 
deceitful,  ignorant,  interfering  with  church  orders,  and  even 
notorious  for  gross  sins.  Augustine's  later  estimate  of 
monachism  is  a  very  different  one  from  what  we  find  in 
Anselm  or  Bernard,  w^here  the  cell  is  the  unquestionable 
perfection  of  the  Christian  life. 

Passing  to  the  epistles  of  Augustine,  we  find  them  220 
in  number.  They  are  not,  like  those  of  Anselm,  full  of 
questions  of  provincial  church  orders ;  they  are  not,  like 
those  of  Innocent  III.,  or  Bernard,  occupied  with  themes  of 
civil  interest  to  State  as  well  as  Church.  They  are  the 
epistolary  evidence  how  he  was  regarded  as  the  foremost 
theologian  of  the  western  church  ;  one  fully  entitled  to  take 
his  place  even  with  so  great  an  ecclesiastic  doctor  as 
Athanasius.  Hippo  was  a  mere  e]3iscopal  see,  owing 
nothing  to  anything  but  the  force  of  its  occupant, — ordi- 
nary before  his  time,  ordinary  after  it.  But  Carthage,  and 
Kome  itself,  bow  in  humility  before  the  confessed  greatness 
of  its  bishop.  Archbishop,  metropolitan,  the  great  western 
primate,  stood  expectant  or  rebuked  in  the  presence  of 
Augustine.  "  The  care  of  all  the  churches  "  of  the  west 
might  be  said  to  have  devolved  on  him.  He  did  nothing  to 
hasten,  he  did  somewhat  to  arrest,  the  ecclesiastically  in- 
evitable sway  of  Eome.  His  church  views  were  not  alto- 
gether self-consistent.  When  Dr  Newman  tells  us  that  one 
pregnant  phrase,  "  Securus  judicat  Orbis  terrarum,"  h.a,d  a 
deciding  influence  on  his  views,  he  forgot  to  inform  his 
reader  that,  by  reading  on  a  little  further,  he  might  have 

*  Written  about  388,  and  in  controversy  with  the  Manichees. 
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found  the  statement  utterly  destructive  of  Augustine's  gene- 
ral theory,  and  of  high  church  doctrine  generally,  that  one 
ecumenical  council  can  have  its  decrees  repealed  by  a  suc- 
ceeding one ! 

In  one  of  his  letters,  Augustine,  in  correspondence  with 
Jerome,  takes  the  ground  that  the  contention  of  Paul  with 
Peter  in  2d  of  Galatians  was  a  real  difference,  not  a  sham 
one,  as  the  monk  of  Bethlehem  had  averred.  Augustine 
appears  to  great  advantage  in  an  early  epistle,  the  twenty- 
third,  addressed  to  Maximin,  a  Donatist  bishop.  Candour, 
he  states,  required  that  the  excesses  on  both  sides  should  be 
confessed  not  to  be  justly  chargeable  on  the  principles  of 
either.  "  The  Lord's  floor  has  not  yet  been  purged,  it  cannot 
be  free  from  chaff ;  let  us  pray,  and  do  what  we  can  that  we 
may  be  wheat.  A  conference  is  desired,  in  which  the  letters 
of  both  parties  should  be  read  to  the  people  of  both  com- 
munions ;  but  a  determination  is  expressed,  if  Maximin 
should  not  acknowledge  this  communication,  to  read  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  catholic  congregation  of  Hippo,  that  at  least 
your  diffidence  (of  ability  to  reply)  being  known,  they  may 
blush  to  be  rebaptized.  This  was  to  be  done  after  the 
soldiery  at  present  in  the  town  should  have  departed,  that 
all  who  hear  us  may  understand  that  my  desire  is  not  com- 
pulsion of  any  to  communion,  but  a  disclosure  of  truth  to 
those  seeking  it  in  quiet.  On  my  part  shall  cease  the  terror 
of  temporal  magistrates.  Let  us  act  in  a  proper  manner, 
let  us  make  use  of  reason,  let  us  employ  the  authority  of  the 
divine  Scriptures,  in  quietness  and  tranquility  let  us  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  ask,  seek,  knock,  that  we  may  receive, 
and  find,  and  it  may  be  opened  to  us ;  in  order  that  per- 
chance it  may  occur,  that  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  given  to 
our  efforts  after  harmony  and  our  prayers,  so  great  a  de- 
formity and  impiety  of  the  African  provinces  may  begin  to 
be  removed  from  our  country."  "  May  our  God  and  Lord 
vouchsafe  to  thee  a  peaceful  mind,  lord  and  most  beloved 
brother."  The  kindly  tone  of  this  epistle,  written  while 
Augustine  was  still  a  presbyter,  may  have  somewhat  to  do 
with  the  subsequent  return  of  Maximin  to  the  catholic  com- 
munion. His  church  theory,  however,  proved  too  strong  for 
the  loving  temper  of  the  man,  and  in  later  epistles  we  find 
far  more  severe  language  used  about  the  Donatists.  Where 
not  doctrine  and  life,  but  outward  communion,  is  made  the 
testing  and  turiHng  point  of  Christianity,  the  personal  tem- 
perament must  be  made  to  bend.  There  can  be  no  spirit  of 
"evangelical  alliance  "  where  "  catholic  "  views  of  the  church 
prevail. 

Various  of  the  shorter  treatises  of  Augustine  have  the 
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epistolary  form.  They  not  unfrequently  originated  in  pre- 
vious conversations  with  friends.  Like  all  other  men  of 
combined  high  intellect  and  social  temperament,  he  owed  to 
the  mental  stimulus  of  friends,  inferior  no  doubt  to  himself, 
many  of  the  fruitful  seeds  of  thought.  Their  favourite  study 
was  the  inspired  word,  and  it  may  by  the  way  be  remarked 
that,  all  through  his  writings,  it  is  to  a  Bible-loving  and 
Bible-studying  population  that  he  addresses  himself.  Fre- 
quently he  appeals  in  his  sermons  to  the  hearers  to  study 
the  passage  more  fully  at  home.  Bible-forbidding  Romanism 
thus  by  anticipation  is  in  this  respect  condemned  in  his 
works.  "Augustine,"  says  Bindemann,  "knew  no  more 
delightful  employment  than  either  alone,  or  in  the  company 
of  like-minded  friends,  to  occupy  himself  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  truth  of  God  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  When  he 
exercised  his  office  as  preacher,  or  by  word  and  pen  com- 
bated those  views  that  appeared  to  him  dangerous  devia- 
tions from  church  doctrine,  he  felt  alike  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  and  the  pain  of  the  conflict  which  he  had  to 
wage.  But  when  he  was  set  free  from  this  outwardly 
directed  restless  activity,  and  had  the  pages  of  holy  writ 
open  before  him,  then  he  experienced  the  enlightening  and 
quickening  power  of  divine  revelation,  and  derived  fresh 
motive  and  power  for  each  exercise  of  duty  in  the  truths 
thus  vividly  brought  before  him." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  correspondence  of  Augustine 
deals  so  little  with  directly  spiritual  and  experimental 
matters.  He  who  so  pathetically  and  devoutly  described  in 
the  Confessions  the  loss  of  his  mother  Monica,  could  well  have 
bound  up  the  wounds  of  bereaved  believers,  and  have  spoken 
a  word  in  season  to  persons  under  each  variety  of  trial, 
which  a  sovereign  God  is  pleased  to  send.  But  such  letters 
have  not  been  transmitted  to  us.  We  have  samples  of  such 
letters  from  the  pens  of  Howe,  and  Edwards,  and  Doddridge. 
And,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  sacred 
■  poetry  of  our  day,  such  as  "  The  Border  Land,"  may  be 
styled  in  German  phrase,  "  Open  Letters"  to  the  tried  and 
troubled,  we  have,  of  Christian  correspondence,  not  a  little 
suited  to  all  variety  of  sorrow.  The  unexampled  fertility  of 
Christian  female  authorship  of  our  day  has,  in  such  letters 
as  those  of  Miss  Plumptre,  Lady  Powerscourt,  and  Mrs 
Winslow,  exhibited  the  power  and  fitness  of  tried  spiritual 
sympathy.  But  Augustine  lived  in  a  more  external  and  less 
experimental  age.  And  even  in  its  best  forms,  the  "  Catholic" 
theory  of  religion  has  generally  shrunk  from  all  except  a  few 
select  modes  of  spiritual  expression. 

Three  great  controversies  occupied  a  very  large  share  of 
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Augustine's  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  activity,  the  Donatist, 
the  Manichean,  the  Pelagian,  the  two  former  all  through  his 
presbyter  and  bishop  life,  the  third  in  his  declining  years. 
Arianism  is,  indeed,  combated  occasionally  in  his  sermons 
and  expositions,  and  in  one  or  two  separate  works.  But 
the  denial  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  though  it  was  after- 
wards, in  barbarian  hands,  to  overspread  Africa,  Spain,  and 
part  of  Italy,  did  not  bulk  largely  in  the  Africa  that  Augustine 
knew  and  moved  in.  It  had  previously  spent  its  dialectic 
strength  and  rhetorical  ingenuity.  Dr  Newman's  first  book 
was  called  "  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,"  and, 
indeed,  at  the  end  of  that  age  it  seemed  as  if  Trinitarianism 
had  finally  got  the  victory.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
intensely  local,  yet  powerfully  energetic,  sect  of  the  Donatists. 
To  them  Augustine,  indeed,  applies  without  scruple,  the 
epithets  "heretical"  and  "sacrilegious."  Yet  they,  in  all 
their  varieties  of  manifestation,  were  simply  an  orthodox 
sectarian  body.  Whether  the  charge  of  surrendering  the 
sacred  books  to  heathen  persecutors,  on  which  they  at 
first  separated  from  the  "Catholics,"  were,  as  he  sometimes 
says,  false,  or  elsewhere  phrases  it,  unproved ;  the  question 
was  obviously  only  at  most  one  of  discipline.  Purely  African 
in  origin  and  continuance,  the  Donatists,  the  "  pars  Donati," 
as  Augustine  often  calls  them  in  contradiction  to  the  "  pars 
Christi,"  seem  to  have  rivalled  the  "  Catholics"  in  numbers 
and  in  sway  over  the  people.  Donatism  was  a  Novatianism 
on  a  wider  scale,  and  animated  by  fiercer  passions.  Bishop 
arrayed  against  bishop,  Catholic  and  Donatist  cathedrals 
in  each  city  or  important  town,  the  whole  ecclesiastic 
machinery  of  the  greater  and  the  smaller  orders  imparted  in 
mystic  succession  by  contending  Mauritanian  or  Numidian 
prelates, — such  a  spectacle  never  had  been  widely  seen  in 
Christendom.  The  very  vitals  of  religion  were  concerned 
in  the  Arian  or  Macedonian  contendings ;  but  here,  neither 
Son  nor  Spirit,  neither  atonement  nor  regeneration  formed 
a  topic  of  dissension  between  the  ecclesiastic  combatants. 
This  dissident  orthodox  contention  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  transmitted  to  us  at  length  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
Augustine,  the  history  of  Optatus,  and  the  proceedings  of 
councils  not  a  few,  seems  to  have  stamped  itself  on  the 
subsequent  Episcopal  mind.  Questions  of  discipline  have 
rent  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere ;  nay, 
it  has  often  been  urged  that  Presbytery  gives  undue  facilities 
in  its  church  court  system  for  division.*    But  until  the  late 

*  Of  course  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  quasi-Presbyterianism  of  the  different 
Methodist  bodies  ;  they  have  split  and  split  again,  as  Presbyterians  have  done, 
on  uon-doctrinal  points. 
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brief  political  separation  in  the  United  States,  no  Episcopal 
church  (as  if  taking  a  warning  from  the  Donatist  controversy) 
ever  made  different  views  a  ground  of  breaking  in  two. 
Mutual  forbearance,  the  watchword  of  Cyprian  while  con- 
tending for  re-baptizing  of  heretics,  the  motto  of  Augustine 
while  pleading  against  such  re-baptizing, — has  ever  been  the 
countersign  of  the  Episcopal  communion.  Either  view  has 
its  advantages  and  its  perils. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Augustine's 
controversy  with  the  Donatists.  "It  is  affirmed  that  by 
some  the  word  of  God  was  delivered  to  the  flames  in  the 
period  of  persecution;  now  bring  it  forth  and  consult  it. 
Certainly  in  the  commencement  of  the  promises  of  the 
testator  is  found  said  to  Abraham,  '  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  be  blessed'  (Gen.  xxii.  18) ;  and  what  this  means,  is 
truly  interpreted  by  the  apostle :  '  In  thy  seed,  which  is 
Christ'  (Gal.  iii.  16).  The  ' traditorship '  of  no  one  has 
made  void  the  faith  of  God.  Communicate  with  all  nations, 
and  then  boast  that  you  have  preserved  the  testament 
from  the  destruction  of  the  flames.  If,  however,  you  will 
not  do  so,  which  part  is  rather  to  be  believed  as  having  begun 
by  burning  the  testament  ?  Is  it  not  that  which  is  unwilling 
to  agree  to  it  when  produced  ?  For  how  much  more  cer- 
tainly, without  any  sacrilegious  temerity,  is  he  judged  to 
have  succeeded  to  'traditions,'  who  now  with  tongue  per- 
secutes the  testament,  which  they  are  said  to  have  persecuted 
with  flame?  You  object  to  us  persecuting ;  the  Lord's  wheat 
replies  to  you.  Either  the  persecution  was  just,  or,  if  other- 
wise, the  chaff  connected  with  us  was  the  author  of  it.  What 
do  you  say  to  this  ?  You  object  that  we  have  no  baptism ; 
the  same  wheat  of  the  Lord  answers,  that  the  form  of  the 
sacrament  is  of  no  advantage  even  to  some  within  (the 
church),  as  it  was  of  no  use  to  Simon  Magus ;  much  more 
is  it  of  no  avail  to  those  without ;  but  that  it  exists  among 
those  who  depart  from  us  is  proved  thus,  that  it  is  not  con- 
ferred on  them,  if  they  return  to  us.  Therefore  you  cannot, 
except  with  greatest  impudence,  exclaim  against  such  wheat, 
and  say  that  they  are  false  prophets  clothed  with  sheep's 
skins,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves ;  seeing  that  either 
they  did  not  know  persons  to  be  evil  who  were  in  the  catholic 
unity,  or,  if  they  did  know  them,  they  endured  them  for  the 
sake  of  unity.  Wherefore,  beloved,  although  by  many  ways 
this  error  is  convicted  and  overthrown,  and,  indeed,  dares 
to  resist  the  truth,  not  by  any  reason,  but  by  impudence 
alone,  yet  lest  the  multitude  of  proofs  load  your  memories, 
hold  fast  the  one  deed  of  the  Maximianists  (dissenters  from 
the  Donatists),  fix  this  on  their  front,  urge  this  to  silence 
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their  crafty  tongues,  by  this  three-pronged  weapon  slay  the 
three-headed  monster  of  their  calumny.  They  object 
'traditorship,'  they  object  persecution,  they  object  false 
baptism;  from  the  Maximianists  alone  answer  all  the 
charges.  For  that  their  ancestors  delivered  the  sacred  books 
to  the  flames,  they  think  concealed;  but  that  they  have 
received  those  defiled  with  the  sacrilege  of  schism  to  posi- 
tions of  honour,  this  certainly  they  cannot  conceal.  Like- 
wise, they  think,  the  very  violent  persecutions,  which  they 
inflict  on  all  where  they  can,  are  concealed ;  but  inasmuch 
as  spiritual  persecution  is  greater  than  corporeal  can  be, 
although  they  corporeally  persecute  the  Maximianists,  and 
further  said  about  them,  '  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood ' 
(Rom.  iii.  15),  yet  they  received  them  to  their  dignities; 
this  certainly  they  cannot  conceal.  Lastly,  they  think 
that  the  question  of  baptism,  by  which  they  deceive  poor 
souls,  is  a  concealed  one ;  but  while  they  say  that  there 
is  no  baptism  among  those  who  are  baptzied  beyond  the 
communion  of  the  one  church,  yet  they  received  without 
scruple  to  their  honours  the  Maximianists,  along  with  their 
flocks,  whom  they  baptized  in  schism  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  communion. 

"But,  say  they,  these  things  in  the  interest  of  peace  do  not 
inflict  any  stain,  and  it  is  good  to  turn  to  mercy  the  rigour 
of  severity,  that  the  broken  branches  may  be  again  joined 
to  the  stem.  Thus  the  whole  course  is  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, a  defeat  for  them,  a  victory  for  us ;  for  if  the  vow  of 
peace  is  assumed  as  a  ground  of  defence  to  tolerate  the  evil 
persons  in  the  midst  of  schism,  without  doubt  it  is  with  hor- 
rible wickedness,  and  without  any  defence,  that  violence  is 
done  to  that  true  peace  which  is  found  only  in  the  unity  of 
the  world-wide  Catholic  Church.  Brethren,  love  the  men, 
slay  the  errors,  insist  for  the  truth  without  pride,  strive 
without  cruelty  for  the  truth.  Pray  for  those  whom  you 
confute  and  overthrow  in  argument.  Abound,  most  beloved 
brethren,  in  love  to  God,  to  one  another,  and  to  all." — (Con. 
Litt.  Petilian  I.,  the  conclusion.) 

We  find  here,  and  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Augustine's 
controversial  style  towards  Donatism,  the  mingled  strength 
and  weakness  of  his  reasoning.  He  argues  victoriously 
against  inconsistent  opponents,  who  acted  in  one  way 
towards  the  "  Catholics,"  and  in  another  towards  the  dis- 
senters themselves.  But  he  excuses,  or  rather  defends  per- 
secution, as  deserved  by  them.  And  his  great  argument, 
one  frequently  used  in  our  day,  as  in  former  time,  by 
Romanists  against  Protestants,  the  Catholic  Church  as 
alone  answering  in  its  external  unity  to  the  predictions  of 
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the  Old  Testament  about  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  was  one 
which  practically  endorsed  whatever  departure  from  the 
"simplicity  that  is  in  Christ"  might  be  adopted,  either  by 
a  council  claiming  to  be  ecumenical,  or,  without  any  con- 
cilian  sanction,  by  the  general  practice  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom. A  minority  must  be  wrong.  The  "little  flock"  of 
dissentients  from  "  Catholicity  "  in  subsequent  ages  would 
have  met  with  no  sympathy  from  Augustine.  He  must 
logically  have  ranged  himself  at  Constance  with  Gerson, 
D'Ailly,  and  De  Clemangis,  against  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  And  in  Eeformation  times,  startled  as  he  might 
have  been  with  the  extent  of  the  Teutonic  revolt  against  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  his  principle  w^ould  have  kept  him 
looking  back  to  the  last  Lateran  Council,  and  forward  to 
that  of  Trent,  as  the  authorised  exponents  of  church  law, 
and,  if  needful,  of  church  reform. 

We  find  the  spirit  of  Augustine  presiding  in  the  great 
Council  of  Carthage  in  419,  when  the  Book  of  Canons  of  the 
African  Church  was  drawn  up.  These,  which  are  generally 
accessible  in  Bruns  (i.  155-202),  on  the  one  hand  urge  upon 
the  bishops  and  clergy  to  hold  amicable  conferences,  if 
practicable,  with  the  Donatists ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  application  to  the  imperial  government  to  put  in  force 
the  harsh  laws  of  repression,  found  against  the  dissidents. 
Ere  long  the  "  Catholics  "  had  to  feel  applied  to  themselves 
their  own  persecuting  principles,  when  the  Arian  vandals 
overran  the  African  provinces.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
Donatists  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  ready  to  persecute, 
when  in  their  power,  as  the  "Catholics "  were.  If  Augustine 
sometimes  loses  his  temper,  he,  at  least,  had  great  provoca- 
tion in  the  insulting  language  which  we  find,  e.  g.,  used  by 
Petilian,  a  Donatist  leader,  against  the  Catholics  (c.  epist. 
Petil.  II.  passim). 

Augustine  could  only  judge  of  Donatism  from  without,  but 
he  had  the  advantage  of  estimating  Manicheism  from  within, 
as  he  had  been  for  nine  years  in  his  youth  enthralled  by 
its  sophisms.  We  nowhere  learn  the  precise  strength  of 
Manicheism  in  Africa ;  it  evidently  was  very  far  from  being, 
like  Donatism,  an  antagonist  formidable  locally  to  "  Catho- 
licity" by  its  numbers.  Probably,  like  the  modern  Socini- 
anism,  which  has  borrowed  some  of  its  views,  it  was  the 
religion  of  a  small  but  cultivated  minority.  In  itself  Mani- 
cheism, like  most  of  the  eighty  heresies  with  which  the 
great  work  of  Epiphanius  is  occupied,  has  long  been  extinct. 
No  professed  Christian  in  modern  times  adopts  the  views  of 
Dualism.  That  cheap  and  very  easy  way  of  unravelling 
the  great  mystery  of  the  Origin  of  Evil  does  not  commend 
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itself  to  the  later  European  mind.  But  a  number  of  the 
views  on  Scripture  entertained  by  the  Manichees,  have  been 
reproduced  by  heretics  or  deists  of  later  times.  Thus  one 
reading  the  autobiography  of  Theodore  Parker  might  easily 
fancy  he  saw  in  the  fierce  and  concise  denunciations  there 
of  the  Jehovah  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  the  new  re- 
production of  the  sarcasms  of  Faustus  or  some  other  of  the 
fourth  century  Manichees.  Yet  Parker  seems  amid  all  his 
multifarious,  rather  than  profound,  studies  never  to  have 
paid  any  special  attention  to  patristic  literature. 

The  writings  of  Augustine  against  Manicheism  are  found 
partly  in  the  first,  but  chiefly  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his 
works.  In  an  early  work  he  contrasted  the  "  morals  "  of  the 
Manichee  with  those  of  the  Catholic,  dwelling,  as  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  upon  the  excellencies  of  the  celibates  of 
his  day  in  a  way  which  would  hardly  have  commended  itself 
to  his  ripe  experience  of  Manicheism.  He  had  himself  found 
in  Manicheism  no  religious  restraint  upon  his  passions. 
Purely  intellectual  motives  had  drawn  him  within  the  notice 
of  that  imj)osing  but  unsubstantial  system.  He  had  found 
it  at  war  with  the  seriousness  of  spiritual  seeking,  and  far 
indeed  from  the  tranquillity  of  spiritual  finding.  But  he  is 
able  to  combat  it  with  every  available  objective,  as  well  as 
with  every  subjective,  weapon.  The  system  of  bit  by  bit 
answers  which  he  was  fond  of  in  other  controversies,  he  has 
likewise  pursued  in  his  reply  to  Faustus  in  no  fewer  than 
thirty-three,  but  some  of  them  very  brief  books. 

Augustine  had  personally  known  Faustus,  who  was  a 
native  of  Milevi  in  Africa.  His  expectations,  as  an  ardent 
youth,  had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  reports  he  had  heard 
of  this  coryphaeus  of  Manicheism,  but  he  thus  (Conf.  v.  6) 
describes  his  disappointment  after  hearing  him  in  Carthage  : 
"  I  found  the  man  devoid  of  liberal  learning,  except  of 
grammar,  and  that  acquired  only  in  an  average  manner. 
Because  he  had  read  some  orations  of  Cicero,  a  very  few 
books  of  Seneca,  and  some  of  the  poets,  and  what  books  had 
been  written  in  Latin  by  his  sect  of  a  superior  order,  and 
had  besides  a  daily  practice  in  j)ublic  speaking,  he  had  a 
pleasing  style  of  oratory,  set  off  by  self  command,  and  a 
certain  natural  gracefulness."  Faustus  could  not  answer 
the  questions  which  Augustine  put  about  their  fabulous 
philosophy  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  did  not,  like  inferior 
men  among  them,  seek  to  put  him  off  with  mere  verbal  ex- 
planations. "  So  this  Faustus,  who  was  to  many  a  snare  of 
death,  neither  knowing  it,  nor  wishing  it,  began  to  relax  the 
hold  which  that  fatal  system  had  upon  me." 

Augustine    never   sought   to   employ  force   against    the 
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Manicliees.  The  edicts  against  that  sect  he  allowed  to 
remain  a  dead  letter.  The  quiet  of  Hippo  Begins  was  in 
the  autumn  of  392  broken  in  upon  by  a  two  days'  conference 
between  him  and  Fortunatus,  a  Manichee  priest.  The 
conference,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  the  friends  of 
both  combatants,  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Manichee. 
After  succeeding  to  the  episcopate,  Augustine  had  a  similar 
controversy  with  Felix,  one  of  the  "  elect"  of  the  Manichees. 
We  subjoin  a  short  extract  from  the  second  day's  proceedings. 
"  Felix  said,  Manichaeus  affirms  that  part  of  God  is  polluted. 
Christ  says  that  the  soul  is  polluted,  and  he  came  to  free  it 
from  that  pollution.  Augustine  answered.  But  the  soul  is 
not  part  of  God.  We  affirm  that  the  soul  is  polluted  through 
the  will  of  sin ;  the  soul  is  not  part  of  God,  is  not  begotten 
by  God,  but  is  made  by  God.  The  soul  is  so  from  God,  as 
the  work  of  any  artificer,  which  is  made  by  him,  but  is  not 
like  his  Son,  begotten  by  him.  You  have  already  confessed 
that  Manichaeus  said  that  part  of  God  was  polluted,  yet 
before  you  anathematized  whoever  said  that  God,  or  his 
nature,  was  corruptible  or  contaminable  ;  you  have  thus  no 
way  of  evasion.  Both  Manichaeus  and  you  have  said  that 
part  of  God  is  polluted.  Therefore  anathematize  Manichaeus, 
or  you  must  be  anathematized  with  Manichaeus."  The 
remainder  of  the  conference  is  occupied  with  repeating  the 
same  things  in  different  words.  The  conference  concluded 
by  Felix  relinquishing  his  heretical  views,  and  repeating 
after  Augustine  an  anathema  of  Manichaeus,  and  the  spirit 
of  error  that  dwelt  in  him,  and  spoke  by  him. 

In  his  controversy  with  the  Manichees,  Augustine  laid 
down  three  principles  about  evil :  1st,  that  it  is  negative  in 
its  character ;  2d,  that  it  depends  upon  in  the  sense  of  being 
opposed  to  a  previously  existing  good ;  and  3d,  that  it  is  thQ 
corruption  of  that  good.  On  the  last  he  lays  greatest  stress. 
Thus,  in  what  is,  in  shortest  compass,  a  thorough  example 
of  his  discussions  with  them,  his  treatise  on  "the  nature  of 
good,"  he  says,  (c.  4)  "W^hat  is  evil?  Nothing  else  than 
the  corruption,  either  of  mode,  or  species,  or  natural  order. 
That  is  called  an  evil  nature  which  is  corrupted,  for  uncor- 
ru;pted  it  is  good.  But  even  the  corrupted  nature,  as  nature, 
is  good ;  it  is  bad,  so  far  as  corrupted.  All  corruptible 
natures,  neither  would  be  natures  at  all,  if  they  were  not 
from  God,  nor  would  they  be  corruptible,  if  they  were  of  him, 
(his  essence),  for  thus  they  would  be  even  as  himself."  He 
goes  on  then  to  shew  the  goodness  of  original  matter  in 
itself,  the  unchangeable  nature  of  God,  the  origin  of  sin  in 
the  will  of  the  creature  liable  to  change,  its  special  form  in 
Adam,  not  desiring  anything  evil  in  itself,  but  forsaking  God 
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his  chief  good.  Had  all  creatures  kept  their  proper  "  mode, 
and  species,  and  order,"  there  could  be  no  sin.  As  they 
have  sinned,  God  rightly  orders  that  their  sins  shall  be  their 
punishment,  as  they  have  perversely  ordered  themselves  in 
sinning.  The  everlasting  fire  of  hell  is  no  more  an  evil 
thing  in  itself,  though  the  instrument  of  torment,  than  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  evil,  though  it  annoys  those  of  tender 
eyes.  In  true  harmony  with  the  character  of  Augustine, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  that  long  litany,  his  Confessions,  this 
book  concludes  with  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heretics. 

Neither  in  this  controversy,  nor  in  the  following  with  the 
Pelagians,  do  we  find  that  Augustine  ever  fully  keeps  in 
view  the  difiiculties  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  evil  in  heaven, 
from  the  brevity  of  the  Scriptural  record  about  it,  and 
to  its  origin  in  earth  from  our  (as  fallen)  incapacity  to 
estimate  aright  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  Adam  before 
the  fall. 

To  say,  as  various  Arminian  writers  have  said,  that  "his 
earlier  Manicheism  lent  an  unconscious  colouring  to  his  mature 
opinions.  In  another  form,  he  divided  the  world  into  regions 
of  cloudless  light  and  total  darkness.  Within  the  pale  of 
election  was  the  world  of  light ;  without,  the  world  of  perdi- 
tion ; "  is  simply  to  beg  the  question  as  to  the  statements  of 
inspiration  about  human  depravity  and  the  divine  decrees. 
They  have  been  more  successful  in  bringing  out  the  incon- 
,  sistency  between  the  earlier  and  the  latsr  views  of  the  bishop 
of  Hippo.  In  his  questions  upon  the  Komans,  written  in  394, 
he  affirms,  "That  we  believe  is  ours;  that  we  do  good,  is  owing 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  being  given  to  us  as  believers."  This 
error  he  has  himself  generously  owned  in  the  Eetractations 
(i.  23),  where  he  says,  "I  would  not  say  this  now ;  now  I  know 
that  faith  itself  is  found  among  the  gifts  of  the  same  Spirit. 
For  not  only  love,  but  as  it  is  written,  'love  with  faith  from 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  "  (Eph.  vi.  23). 
He  might  have  got  a  yet  more  complete  proof  in  "  faith  is 
the  gift  of  God"  (Eph.  ii.  8).  In  the  same  chapter  of  the 
Retractations,  he  owns  his  improper  language  in  ascribing 
the  continuance  of  mercy  as  given  to  the  person's  merit  of  faith; 
for,  says  he,  we  read  of  Paul,  "  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy 
of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful  (1  Cor.  vii.  25),  not  because  I  was 
faithful."  On  the  other  hand,  he  denies  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Pelagius  from  his  three  books  on  free  will,  where, 
arguing  against  the  Manichees,  he  shewed  sin  to  come  from 
will,  not  from  nature  or  matter;  that  in  so  arguing,  he 
maintained  man's  (fallen)  nature  free  to  will  either  good  or 
evil.     He  even  then  mentioned  that  free  wilU  in  the  full 
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sense  of  the  term,  belonged  to  man  as  originally  created 
only.     (De  lib.  Arb.  c.  18,  and  Eet.  i.  9.) 

We  are  unable  to  see  on  what  Neander  founded  his  remark, 
that  Pelagius  was  a  more  learned  man  than  Augustine. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  existing  writings  of  the 
advocate  of  free  will.  Neither  Pelagius  nor  Celestius  were 
to  be  compared  in  intellectual  force  or  accomplishment  with 
Julian  of  Eclanum,  against  whom  the  two  largest,  and,  take 
them  al?  in  all,  greatest,  works  of  Augustine  on  the  doctrine 
of  grace  are  directed.  In  general  cultivation,  perhaps, 
Julian  was  superior  to  Augustine  ;  and  out  of  this  may  have 
flowed  his  rhetorical,  far  more  than  theological,  exhibitions 
in  his  works.  He  took  advantage  of  the  decision  of  Pope 
Zosimus  in  favour  of  Celestius,  and  refused  to  veer  round 
with  the  pontiff,  when,  after  the  Council  of  Carthage  had 
passed  its  canon  condemnatory  of  Pelagianism,  he  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  all  bishops,  likewise  anathematising 
these  views.  Driven  from  his  see  by  imperial  as  well  as 
papal  authority,  Julian  died  thirty  years  after  teacher  of  an 
obscure  school  in  Sicily. 

Though  Julian  slightly  modified  the  views  of  the  two 
earlier  opponents  of  Augustine,  we  cannot  agree  with  Dean 
Milman,  that  "he  was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called 
/Semi-Pelagianism."  He,  no  more  than  either  Pelagius  or 
Celestius,  admitted,  like  modern  Arminians,  the  distinctive 
exercise  of  grace.  Help  from  God,  in  their  -vdew,  came  in 
the  form  of  providence,  instruction  by  the  word,  and  reli- 
gious ojDportunities,  of  which  man's  free  will  made  a  profit- 
able use.  Baptism  procured  no  forgiveness  of  sin^  it  made 
the  child  better  who  was  good  before.  That  Julian  admitted 
death,  as  a  fact,  to  have  been  the  result  of  Adam's  sin,  while 
Pelagius  held  that  the  first  man  was  created  mortal,  was  the 
chief  difference  between  their  views. 

The  circumstances  of  the  question  threw  Augustine,  far 
more  than  in  other  controversies,  oft'  the  ground  of  church 
authority.  He  stood,  in  reference  to  a  large  area  of  the 
question,  on  very  different  ground  towards  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
Anabrose,  or  Cyprian,  and  the  Easterns,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom,  and  Basil,  whom  he  quotes,  from  what  he  did 
on,  e.g.,  the  Donatist  argument  in  regard  to  his  catholic 
predecessors.  Baptism,  as  needful  on  account  of  human 
depravity,  could  be  proved  from  the  writings  of  these  western 
or  oriental  ecclesiastics ;  but  the  relation  of  grace  to  human 
nature  and  human  will,  was  virtually  a  new  theological  theme. 
The  word  of  God  here  must  be  accurately,  profoundly,  in- 
dependently, and  systematically  studied.  And  compara- 
tively little  was  left  by  him  to  be  gleaned  either  by  Mercator, 
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Prosper,  Fulgentius,  and  the  others  of  the  special  Augus- 
tinian  school,  or  indeed  by  modern  Calvinist  divines.  While 
we  are  scarcely  of  opinion  with  those  who  think  the  transla- 
tion of  the  tenth  volume  of  Augustine  would  be  a  required 
accession  to  our  modern  theology, — for  in  fifteen  centuries, 
modes  of  statement  and  exposition  of  the  questions  have,  in 
form,  a  good  deal  changed, — we  hold  that  no  one,  Calvinist  or 
Arminian,  is  thoroughly  a  master  of  the  whole  question  who 
has  not  studied  that  volume.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  ttiat  very 
able  Arminian,  Eichard  Watson,  speaking  of  Augustine, 
whom  he  has  obviously  never  read,  as  "  a  powerful  but  un- 
steady and  contradictory  writer." 

We  quote  part  of  the  description  of  the  Pelagian  paradise 
(Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  iii.  154),  "  You  who  deny  the  fall,  what 
sort  of  a  paradise  do  you  imagine  ?  Are  you  willing  to  have 
these  chaste  men  and  virtuous  women  struggling  against 
improper  thoughts ;  women  suffering  under  all  the  premoni- 
tory signs  of  labour,  some  bringing  forth  premature  births, 
others  at  the  proper  period  groaning  and  howling ;  their 
children  all  weeping  when  they  are  born,  laughing  later  on, 
last  of  all  speaking,  but  this  only  with  the  imperfect  speech 
of  infants ;  afterwards  taken  to  school  to  learn  letters,  and 
there  weeping  under  the  application  of  the  thong  or  the  rod, 
variety  of  punishment  being  distributed  according  to  the 
diversity  of  their  minds ;  besides,  innumerable  diseases,  and 
assaults  of  devils,  and  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  by  which  some 
would  be  tormented,  others  utterly  destroyed ;  the  children 
who  escaped  such  calamities,  reared  up  to  youth  with  a  con- 
stant parental  solicitude,  lest  they  should  be  carried  off  by 
some  of  the  uncertainties  of  human  life ;  further,  this  para- 
dise would  have  to  be  full  of  every  form  of  bereavement  and 
of  sorrow;  the  heart's  grief  drawn  out  by  the  unceasing 
losses  of  our  nearest  and  our  dearest  friends.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  go  over  in  detail  all  the  calamities  in  which  this 
life  of  ours  abounds;  sorrows  are  everywhere  plentiful,  with- 
out needing  to  enumerate  a  single  sin  among  them.  If  such 
things  as  these  were  to  exist  in  paradise,  without  the  previ- 
ous existence  of  any  sin  to  cause  them,  see  how  you  can 
protect  the  description  from  ridicule.  If  any  painter  were 
to  delineate  such  a  paradise,  no  one  would  say  it  deserved 
the  name,  even  if  he  read  the  title  inscribed  over  it.  He 
would  not  say  that  the  painter  had  made  a  mistake,  but 
would  affirm  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  mocker.  But 
nobody  would  wonder,  of  those  who  know  you,  if  your  name 
was  added  to  the  inscription,  and  the  name  ran  thus,  '  The 
Paradise  of  the  Pelagians.'  If  this  does  not  make  you  blush, 
then  all  sense  of  shame  must  have  utterly  forsaken  you." 
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The  City  of  God  was  written  in  order  to  defend  Christianity 
against  the  reproach  brought  against  it  in  consequence  of 
the  taking  of  Eome  by  the  Goths.  It  occupied  thirteen  years 
of  its  author's  life.  It  is  the  last  and  the'  greatest  of  the 
Christian  Apologies.  You  do  not  find  in  it  the  indignant 
eloquence  or  the  mere  verbal  pictorialism  of  TertuUian,  the 
massive  and  immense  learning  of  the  Alexandrian  Clement, 
or  the  careful  and  cultivated  composition  of  Lactantius. 
But  in  thorough  grasp  of  the  difference  and  the  contrast 
between  nature  and  grace — of  man  without  Christ,  and  man 
in  Christ — of  the  historical,  social,  philosophic  aspects  of 
human  nature  unredeemed  and  unrenewed,  and  of  the  im- 
measurable superiority  which  the  new  birth  has  occasioned  in 
every  view  of  man  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  the  City 
of  God  stands  unrivalled  by  any  production  of  Christian 
antiquity.  Nor,  indeed,  has  any  modern  work  of  a  similar 
kind  approached  its  blended  intellectual  and  moral  gran- 
deur. It  still  remains  the  first  historical  comment  on  any 
verse  of  holy  writ,  t."  Glorious  things  "  have  been  rivalledly 
spoken  "of  thee,  0  City  of  God."  It  should  be  read  by 
every  classical  scholar,  as  the  best  of  commentaries  on  the 
First  of  Eomans ;  and  as  the  yet  fullest  and  noblest  estimate 
of  the  utter  moral  inadequacy  of  Pagan  philosophy  and 
polity,  superstition  and  art,  to  raise  the  individual  or  family, 
the  neighbourhood  or  the  nation.  In  it  are  refuted  before- 
hand our  contemporary  deifiers  of  mere  civilisation. 

Bishop  Downam  and  other  evangelical  writers  in  the  great 
Puritan  century,  were  very  anxious  to  make  out  that  Augus- 
tine was  fully  with  them  in  the  matter  of  justification.  And 
no  doubt  not  a  few  passages  can  be  quoted  where  he  speaks 
of  justification  by  faith,  of  justification  by  free  grace.  But 
we  have  Mm  in  his  latest  years  (Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  II.  165) 
saying,  "  God  justifies  the  sinner,  not  only  by  forgiving  the 
evils  he  does,  but  also  by  giving  love,  that  he  may  depart 
from  evil  and  do  good  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  continual 
supply  the  apostle  sought  for  those  to  whom  he  said,  'I  pray 
to  God  that  ye  do  no  evil '  (2  Cor.  xiii.  17).  Against  such 
you  wage  war."  We  fear  we  cannot,  after  this,  claim  the 
great  father  as  holding  satisfactory  views  upon  justification. 

On  inspiration,  Augustine  has  given  no  theory,  and  no 
full  exposition.  He  rests  on  the  Bible,  as  fully  in  every  part 
God's  word,  without  specially  searching  into  the  modus  of 
inspiration.  But,  like  the  other  fathers,  to  him  the  Apo- 
crypha is  Scripture  as  much  as  Old  Testament  and  New. 
Some  of  the  curt  and  pat  verses  of  the  Apocrypha  come,  we 
think,  fully  as  often  from  his  pen  as  any  verse  of  gospel  or 
epistle,  of  psalm  or  prophet.     And  it  is  with  somewhat  of 
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recoil  and  revulsion  that  we  find,  e.  g.,  in  one  passage  press- 
ing on  the  Manichees  the  essential  oneness  of  Old  Testament 
and  New,  by  quotations  from  the  former,  all  but  one  of 
which  are  Apocryphal ! 

On  the  Sabbath,  he  held  what  has  been  called  the  Domini- 
cal view.  Church  authority  was  his  rule  for  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day.  He,  on  several  occasions,  gives  a  merely 
mystical  meaning  to  the  plain  literalities  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. And  in  the  practical  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
he,  in  order  to  shew  that  Christianity  is  something  other 
than  Judaism,  pleads  for  doings  on  that  day  that  go  far 
beyond  the  evangelical  "works  of  necessity  and  mercy." 

Augustine  effected  one  local  church  reform.  He  did  away 
with  the  feasting  in  churches  on  the  festivals  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs.  Against  this  his  Christian  consciousness  re- 
volted. But,  great  saint,  great  doctor,  great  polemic,  great 
preacher,  great  divine,  in  every  sense  but  that  of  exegete, 
as  he  was,  he  neither  was  nor  could  be  the  reformer  that  a* 
declining  and  corrupted  church  required.  If  temporal  power 
could  not  be  saved,  if  imperialism  was  doomed  to  decay,  to 
give  birth  to  new  forms  of  policy  and  rule,  the  church  could 
have  been  saved  if  suitable  means  had  been  used.  The 
church  can  originate ;  she  does  not  need  to  wait  upon  this  or 
that  political  reform,  this  or  that  social  improvement.  But 
there  can  be  no  church  reform  without  the  preaching  of  "  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God."  And,  unhappily,  Augus- 
tine took  the  latter  half  of  the  Romans  (by  a  verse  of  which 
latter  half  he  was  converted),  and  left  out  the  former.  In 
the  last  century,  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman  was  reading,  in 
deep  spiritual  anxiety,  the  fourth  of  Romans,  and,  coming 
to  the  verse,  "  To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  belie veth  on 
Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness,"  he  saw  the  saving  truth  at  once,  and  rose 
from  his  study  chair  a  converted  man..  The  many  conver- 
sions that  followed  from  the  changed  preaching  of  Thomas 
Adam  of  Wintringham,  were  but  a  sample  on  the  parochial 
scale  of  what,  on  a  far  wider  field,  was  seen  in  half  of 
Europe  in  reformation  times,  was  repeated  in  the  Methodist 
revival,  and  has  been,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  beheld 
in  our  own  day.  But  Augustine  never  grasped  aright  the 
"  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church."  Hence,  while 
bej'ond  the  pale  of  Rome  Pentecost  repeated  or  outvied 
has  followed  the  preaching  of  Christ  the  perfect  Substitute 
and  Surety,  the  religious  awakenings  within  Rome's  com- 
munion, all  Augustinian  in  origin  and  nature,  have  never 
been  wide  and  never  been  lasting.  It  is  Boos  persecuted, 
and  Gosner  obliged  to  leave.    Rome  ranks  Augustine  among 
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her  "first  four,"  but  practically  sides  with  Pelagius  and 
Julian  against  him.  And  when  his  influence  at  all  revives, 
it  is  to  meet  anathemas  from  papal  bull,  or  episcopal  charge, 
or  academical  chair.  All  that  is  of  grace  in  his  volumes  she 
reads  and  she  disbelieves.  It  is  not  enough  to  rend  her  or 
to  reform  her,  but  it  is  a  protest  against  her  worldliness  and 
her  will  worship.  No  virgin,  saint,  or  angel,  stands  in  the 
Confessions  between  the  soul  and  God.  And  the  Confessions 
have  coloured  the  theology,  and  the  very  language  and 
idioms,  of  Augustine  all  through.  But  the  Confessions  can 
only  make  a  Romanist  better  than  his  system,  they  cannot 
lead  him  to  renounce  it.  For  the  power  to  break  with  it, 
one  must  go,  as  Luther  did,  straight  and  only  to,  the  word 
of  God, — the  gospel  of  Christ. 

In  conclusion,  what  is  Augustine's  usefulness  to  the 
theologian  ?  He  is  now  read  far  too  little.  Mr  Ryle  is,  we 
suppose,  a  favourable  sample  of  the  reading  of  evangelical 
ministers  of  Great  Britain.  He  quotes  16th  and  17th 
century  writers.  Church  of  England  and  Puritan,  constantly 
and  aptly,  but  we  remember  only  one  allusion  to  the  bishop 
of  Hippo,  and  that  is  borrowed  from  Milner's  Church  History. 
Evangelism  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  flung  itself  away 
from  its  favourite  patristic  author  two  centuries  ago.  If 
one  wish  to  arrange  a  library,  as  the  Germans  do,  taking 
the  best,  ecclesiastically,  of  all  theologians,  then  of  the 
Latin  Church  take  Augustine,  along  with  Anselm  and 
Aquinas,  the  three  foremost  of  the  pre-Eeformation  western 
mind.  You  divide  divines  into  those  whose  chief  power  is 
to  stimulate,  and  those  whose  chief  excellence  is  to  inform. 
John  Howe  and  John  Foster  intellectually  stimulate ;  you 
get  a  spiritual  stimulus  from  such  as  Baxter,  and  Eobert 
Bolton,  and  Thomas  Vincent.  You  go  to  be  informed  by 
Owen,  or  Goodwin,  or  Charnock,  or  Edwards,  or  that  first, 
and  now  too  little  studied  of  the  Puritans,  Perkins.  Augus- 
tine will  often  inform  you,  but  he  will  always  stimulate  you. 
Even  amid  his  wildest  exegesis  (we  venerate  him  too  much 
to  give  specimens  of  it),  he  shews  the  power  to  touch  your 
intellectual  and  your  emotional  nature  alike.  He  is  eminently 
a  suggestive  writer,  eminently  a  spiritual  one.  Others  have 
done  greater  service,  but  the  church  has  never  seen  a  greater 
thinker  or  author.  They  did  more,  because  free  from  trammels 
by  which,  with  all  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  greatness,  he 
was  enthralled.  While  we  bless  God  for  our  freedom,  let 
us  speak  regretfully,  not  disdainfully,  of  his  chains. 

Mr  Baillie  has  given  the  general  reader  a  pleasant  bio- 
grapy  of  Augustine.  But  the  land  and  the  language  that 
God  has  used  most  to   propagate,   defend,   and  expound 
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Augustinian  doctrine,  owes  to  the  great  father  a  debt,  which 
calls  for  the  production  of  a  work  of  foremost  theological 
power  on  the  life  and  time  of  Calvin's  master.  Why  should 
not  an  early  occupant  of  the  Cunningham  Lecture  chair  take 
Augustine  as  his  theme,  and  then  expand  his  lectures  into 
such  a  work  ?  Let  the  reproach  be  wiped  away,  that  France 
and  Germany,  neither  of  which  is  Augustinian  in  the  sense 
that  Britain  is,  have  done  more  for  the  memory  of  the 
bishop  of  Hippo  than  has  been  effected  among  us.  Such 
a  work  would  indeed  require  the  study  of  years.  Hut  would 
any  other  yet  untrodden  field  equally  repay  ?  Dr  Scbaff  has 
well  said,  "None  of  the  ancient  writers  have  with  such  power 
of  thought  and  variety  of  illustration  examined,  developed, 
and  enforced  the  correlative  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace." 
Equally  true  is  Bohringer's  remarks,  "  Reformation,  the  middle 
ages,  and  antiquity  (western  at  least)  have  equally  a  share  in 
AugusUne."  A  great  French  critic  has  said,  "We  look  across 
a  gulf  we  cannot  pass,  when  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  great- 
ness of  antiquity."  This  is  only  true  of  heathen  antiquity. 
"  One  touch  of  grace  has  made  the  whole  church  kin." 


Art.  III. — Candlish's  Cunningham  Lectures. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  :  being  the  First  Course  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures, 
delivered  before  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  March  1864.  By  Rob.  S. 
Candlish,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  New  College,  and  Minister  of  Free  St 
George's.     Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1865. 

THE  scheme  of  theological  opinion  advocated  by  the  writers 
of  the  Broad  School  is  founded  on  a  denial  of  the  Moral 
Government  of  God  ;  a  large  department  of  which  they  get  rid 
of  by  identifying  it  with  government  by  physical  law  ;  while  so 
much  as  remains  on  their  hands,  intractable  on  this  method, 
they  resolve  into  a  Paternal  Disciplinarianism,  grounded  on 
their  dogma  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Principal  Candlish  has  had  the  penetration  to  reduce  the 
controversy  between  this  school  and  the  orthodox  Evangelical 
Churches  to  these,  its  real  issues  :  First,  Does  God  govern  his 
intelligent  creation  by  true  and  proper  objective  Moral  Law  ? 
Second,  Is  his  administration  sovereign,  including  probation 
and  penalty  proper  ;  or  is  it  merely  disciplinary  and  paternal  I 
la  compelling  a  statement  of  the  lists  in  this  form,  Dr  Candlish 
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has  done  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  while,  in 
declining  all  skirmish  for  mere  outposts  in  detail,  he  has  forced 
the  tide  of  battle  straight  to  the  adverse  citadel,  and  pulled 
out,  we  believe,  irreplaceably,  its  twofold  foundation.  We 
gratefully  recognise  the  first  half  of  this  service  as  accom- 
plished bj  his  "  Examination  of  Maurice's  Theological  Essays." 
The  achievement  of  the  second  we  as  gladly  hail  in  the  volume 
now  before  us. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  welcoming  this 
inaugural  course  of  the  Cunningham  Lectureship  mainly  in  the 
light  of  a  contribution  to  controversial  or  polemical  theology. 
It  is  chiefly  as  a  contribution  in  the  discussion  of  positive 
Christian  doctrine  that  we  think  it  eminently  valuable ;  and 
it  is  in  this  light  that  Dr  Candlish  himself  desires  it  to  be  re- 
garded, 

"  The  subject  which  I  have  chosen,  with  concurrence  of  the  council, 
is  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  It  is  a  subject  which  might  be  handled  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  different  points  of  view,  and 
the  different  aims  of  those  handling  it.  My  object  is  chiefly  a  prac- 
tical one.  It  is  to  bring  out  the  import  and  bearing  of  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  respecting  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  an  influential  element 
in  Christian  experience." — (Pp.  4,  5.) 

Nor  does  he  consider  himself — and  in  this  also  we  concur 
J  with  him — as  introducing  any  novelty  into  Christian  Theology. 

"  The  doctrines  which  I  advocate  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  novel 
doctrines  ;  I  would  be  sorry  to  think  that  they  were.  1  may  have 
put  some  points  more  sharply,  and  pushed  a  certain  line  of  thought 
more  boldly,  than  some  may  be  quite  prepared  to  approve.  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  have  really  advanced  nothing  which  may  not  be 
found,  if  not  categorically  asserted,  at  least  fairly  implied,  in  the 
writings  of  orthodox  and  evangelical  divines,  both  of  earlier  and  of 
later  times." — (P.  vi.) 

Moreover,  while  admitting  that  our  author  has  pushed  his 
line  of  thought  somewhat  boldly,  it  is  a  boldness  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  reprehend  ;  recognising  at  once  the  vigour  and 
the  modesty  of  true  Christian  genius  in  the  estimate  which  the 
author  announces  of  his  self-imposed  task  on  its  completion : — 

"I  now  bring  these  lectures  to  a  close.  I  do  so  with  the  feeling 
that,  however  inadequately  I  have  handled  my  great  theme,  I  have 
at  least  thrown  out  some  suggestive  thoughts.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  established  any  peculiar  views  of  my  own.  Very  possibly  not 
a  few  of  the  opinions  I  have  advanced,  and  the  criticisms  by  which  I 
have  supported  them,  may  be  shewn  to  be  crude  conjectures  and  un- 
warrantable interpretations.  Be  it  so.  I  shall  still  cherish  the  hope 
that  more  competent  workmen  may  enter  into  my  demolished  labour, 
and  may  rear  a  better  structure. — (P.  282.) 

"I  have  endeavoured  to  lend  some  help  in  the  way  of,  as  it  were, 
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breaking  ground.  Some  of  the  thoughts  I  have  ventured  to  throw 
out  may  seem  to  some  critics  to  be  nothing  better  than  speculations. 
But  I  hope  it  will  be  admitted  that  none  of  them  touch  the  founda- 
tions of  the  sacred  temple  of  truth,  or  displace  any  of  its  stones. 
What  I  have  advanced  may,  perhaps,  in  the  long  run  and  in  other 
hands,  add  some  features  of  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  structure, 
and  even  strengthen  some  of  its  buttresses.  But  all  the  old  glory 
remains  untarnished  ;  all  the  old  refuges  for  the  weary  and  the  lost 
are  as  open  and  as  secure  as  ever. 

"  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  line  of  inquiry  which  I  have  been 
tracing  is  as  safe  as  I  think  it  will  prove  to  be  interesting  for  any  one 
who  will  prosecute  it  with  due  reverence,  docility,  and  humility  of 
spirit.  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  study  of  younger  and  fresher 
minds."— (P.  287.) 

But  if  Dr  Candlish  regards  himself  as  having  ^  somewhat 
boldly  presented  truths  fairly  implied,  though  it  may  be  not 
categoricall}'-  asserted,  in  the  writings  of  orthodox  and  evan- 
gelical divines,  he  adds,  as  justifying  both  the  choice  of  his 
subject  and  his  way  of  handhng  it : — 

*  But  I  am  also  persuaded  that  in  the  interest  of  a  sound  faith,  and 
in  the  view  of  presently  prevailing  error,  it  is  of  some  consequence 
that  the  aspects  of  theology  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  present 
should  be  more  unequivocally  and  prominently  elevated  into  a  con- 
spicuous place  of  their  OAvn,  than  they  have  been  in  some  of  our  sys- 
tems."— (P.  vi.) 

And  again,  more  fully,  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  : — 

"  For  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  impression  that,  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  my  notions  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  the  subject 
has  not  hitherto  been  adequately  treated  in  the  church. 

"  In  particular,  I  venture  on  a  critical  observation  touching  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation.  The  subject  of  adoption,  or  the  sonship 
of  Christ's  disciples,  did  not,  in  that  theology,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
occupy  the  place  and  receive  the  prominency  to  which  it  is,  on  scrip- 
tural grounds  and  warrants,  entitled.  It  may  be  thought  r.t  first  sight 
presumptuous  to  hazard  this  remark  ;  but  let  the  explanation  which  I 
am  disposed  to  give  of  the  fact  be  duly  considered.  The  Reformers  * 
had  enough  to  do  to  vindicate  '  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling 
church,' — justification  by  fiiith  alone  ;  to  recover  it  out  of  the  chaos 

*  "Why  has  the  subject  of  Adoption — so  rich  and  fertile  in  fine  thonght  and 
feeling,  so  susceptible  also  of  beautiful  theological  treatment — been  so  little  in- 
vestigated and  illustrated  ?  It  belongs  to  the  category  of  relative  grace,  and 
forms  the  sweet  complement  and  sparkling  crown  of  Justification  by  faith.  On 
justification  by  faith  we  have  abundant  and  most  precious  authorship ;  for 
around  that  doctrine  and  privilege  the  great  battle  of  controversy  as  to  relative 
grace  has  raged.  But  the  conquerors  seem  to  have  paused,  exhausted,  or  con- 
tented with  the  victory.  Ought  it  not  rather  to  commend  the  subject  of  adop- 
tion, that  it  may  be  treated  apart  from  controversy?  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  a  good  treatise  on  Adoption — such  as  should  at  once  do  justice  to  the  fine 
theology  of  the  question,  and  to  the  precious  import  of  the  privilege — is  a  desi- 
deratum."— Christ's  Presence  in  the  Oospel  History,  p.  80. 
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of  popish  error  and  superstition  ;  and  to  reassert  it  in  its  right  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  Divine  Sovereignty  which 
Augustine  had  so  well  established.  Their  hands  were  full.  It  need 
not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  their 
predecessors,  the  early  fathers,  their  should  have  been  Unes  of  theolo- 
gical inquiry  on  which  they  scarcely  at  all  entered. 

"  One  might  almost  say  that  it  has  fared  somewhat  ill  with  the 
truth,  as  regards  God's  fatherhood  and  his  people's  sonship,  at  both 
eras — both  in  the  primitive  church  and  in  the  church  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion.  It  may,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  have  had  more  justice  done 
to  it  at  the  former  era  than  at  the  latter;  although  the  patristic  litera- 
ture shews  too  plainly  how  the  controversies  about  the  supreme  divi- 
nity of  the  Son  tended  to  draw  men's  minds  away  from  the  sonship  of 
bis  disciples.  The  divines  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  their 
successors  gave  their  main  strength  to  the  questions  at  issue  between 
them  and  Eome  ;  of  which  questions  this  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  one.  The  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Protestant  and  Reformed 
Churches,  as  well  as  the  theological  systems  of  their  colleges,  are  for 
the  most  part  extremely  meagre  and  defective  in  what  they  say  on 
the  subject.  In  some  it  is  not  even  noticed  ;  in  others,  it  is  made 
a  part  of  justification,  or  a  mere  appendix  to  it ;  in  none,  I  believe, 
does  it  receive  sufficiently  full  and  distinct  treatment.  Hence  per- 
haps it  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  has  been  so  little  un- 
derstood and  so  much  abused  in  recent  days. 

"  I  have  long  had  the  impression,  that  in  the  region  of  that  great 
truth  their  lies  a  rich  field  of  precious  ore,  yet  to  be  surveyed  and  ex- 
plored ;  and  that  somewhere  in  that  direction,  theology  has  fresh 
work  to  do,  and  fresh  treasures  to  bring  out  of  the  storehouse  of  the 
divine  word.  For  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  lay  an  arrest  on 
progress  in  the  science  of  divinity,  and  compel  it  to  be  stationary. 
I  would  not,  indeed,  be  disposed  to  reopen  discussions  which,  after 
ample  investigation,  under  the  useful  and,  perhaps,  necessary  pressure 
of  controversy,  have  been  satisfactorily  closed ;  or  to  unsettle  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  churches  have  harmoniously  come  on  the  vital 
and  cardinal  articles  of  the  faith.  I  do  not  call  for  any  revision  of  our 
creeds,  confessions,  and  catechisms.  By  all  means  let  them  stand 
untouched  ;  as  monuments  of  the  vast  erudition  and  mental  power  of 
other  days,  and  as  safeguards  of  truth  and  bulwarks  against  error  for 
ages  yet  to  come.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  to  these  symbols  to  say 
of  them  that  they  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  volume  of  revelation  ;  for 
that  is  simply  saying  that  the  compilers  were  uninspired  men,  and 
that  *  the  riches  of  Christ  are  unsearchable.' 

"  Take  our  own  books,  for  instance,  our  Confession  and  Catechisms. 
I  never  have  had  any  scruple  to  affirm  that  their  statements  on  the 
subject  of  adoption  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  No  doubt  all  that 
they  say  is  true  ;  but  it  amounts  to  very  little.  The  answer  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism  is  really,  in  substance,  scarcely  anything  more  than 
that  adoption  is  adoption.  In  the  other  documents,  the  matter  is 
handled  more  fully,  and  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  God 
are  enumerated.  Still  even  in  them  the  whole  matter  is  left  in  the 
last  degree  vague  and  indefinite.     And  no  information  whatever  is 
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given,  nor  is  any  opinion  expressed,  as  to  how  the  relation  of  sonship 
is  constituted,  or  as  to  what  its  precise  nature  is. 

"  The  contrast  is  very  remarkable  in  this  respect,  between  their 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  adoption,  and  their  treatment  of  all  the 
other  topics  connected  with  the  purchase  and  application  of  redemp- 
tion, plainly  shewing,  as  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  while  they  had 
fully  matured  their  views  and  made  up  their  minds  upon  these  last, — 
and  were,  in  fact,  quite  at  home  in  them, — they  were  very  much  at 
sea  as  to  the  former. 

"  I  hold  them,  therefore,  to  have  virtually  left  the  whole  of  that 
department  of  theology  which  bears  on  God's  paternal  relation  to  his 
people,  and  their  filial  relation  to  him,  an  entirely  open  question, — a 
perfect  tabula  rasa, — so  far  as  any  verdict  or  deliverance  of  theirs  is 
concerned.  I  consider  that  we  have  the  fullest  liberty  to  sink  new 
shafts  in  this  mine,  which  they  evidently  had  not  explored,  if  only  we 
take  care  that  our  diggings  shall  do  no  damage  to  any  of  the  far  more 
important  mines  which  they  did  explore, — and.  explored  so  thoroughly 
and  so  well."— (Pp.  282-287.) 

Now,  we  may  not  be  able  to  go  so  far  as  Dr  Candlish  does 
ill  affirming  that  the  whole  of  this  department  of  theology  has 
been  left,  by  the  divines  of  the  Reformation  and  their  suc- 
cessors, an  entirely  open  question — a  perfect  tabula  rasa. 
The  Westminster  Standards,  for  instance,  do  face  the  question 
of  Adoption,  in  the  Confession  and  in  both  the  Catechisms. 
They  set  forth  the  privilege  of  adoption  as  an  inseparable  con- 
stituent among  the  benefits  which  those  that  are  efifectually 
called  partake  of  in  this  life  and  throughout  eternity ;  they 
trace  it  to  its  source  in  the  sovereignty  and  grace  of  God  ;  they 
enter  somewhat  fully  and  minutely  into  the  details  of  what  it 
infers  or  carries  with  it ;  and  they  connect  it  in  some  way  with 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  But  as  to  any  scientifically 
theological  treatment  of  the  doctrine,  such  as  they  have  so 
conclusively  and  exhaustively  bestowed  on  the  question  of 
Justification  by  faith,  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr  Candlish  in 
thinking  that  there  is  here  a  very  remarkable  contrast.  Of 
the  ground  or  grounds  of  this  privilege  and  relation  we 
find  in  them  absolutely  nothing,  save  the  vaguest  and  most 
general  reference,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  person  of  Christ — a 
reference  which  Christian  theology  could  not  fail  in  some  form 
to  make,  and  could  not  make  in  a  form  more  unsatisfactory. 
Of  God's  procedure  in  constituting  the  relation,  they  leave  us 
in  complete  ignorance.  On  the  believer's  action  in  apprehend- 
ing it,  they  are  equally  silent.  Of  the  connection  between 
adoption  and  regeneration,  they  tell  us  nothing.  And  as  to 
what  relation  or  connection  subsists  between  the  Sonship  of 
Christ  and  the  sonship  of  his  people,  they  do  not  even  raise  the 
topic.  But  assuredly  these  are  just  the  aspects  of  the  question 
which  it  behoves  Theology,  as  a  science,  to  face,  discuss,  settle, 
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and  formulate.  And  hence  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  some- 
what vigorous  language  in  which  Dr  Candlish  asserts  that  this 
has  not  been  done.  It  is  precisely  those  aspects  and  elements 
of  the  question  which  render  it  attractive  to  the  specifically 
theological  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  simply  Christian 
consciousness,  which  have  been  neglected.  And  as  scientific 
theology  finds  its  highest  function  in  ministering  to  Christian 
'life,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  general  Christian  literature, 
as  well  as  in  treatises  on  theology  proper,  this  subject  has 
been  very  sparingly  and  unsatisfactorily  dealt  with.  It  is 
a  topic  belonging  to  the  category  of  relative  grace — that  is, 
grace  of  relational  position  towards  God  ;  and  theology  pro- 
per did  not  break  ground,  in  the  discharge  of  its  calling,  in 
this  department,  before  the  Reformation.  The  theology  of  the 
Nicene  and  ante-Nicene  fathers  was  occupied  with  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  theology  of 
Augustine  exhausted  itself  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  real 
as  contrasted  with  relative  grace  ;  or  to  state  it  otherwise,  with 
subjective  grace  as  distinguished  from  grace  of  relation.  And 
when  the  great  question  of  man's  relation  to  God  through 
grace,  in  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ,  came  to  be  so  intensely 
discu.ssed,  and  with  such  invaluable  results,  between  the  great 
theologians  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
every  one  knows  that  the  platform  of  the  contest  was  the 
Ariicula  sfantis  vel  cadent?'s  ecclesicB,  justification  by  faith 
alone.  And  hence,  historically,  it  has  happened  that  the 
theologians  of  the  Reformation,  to  whose  hands  for  the  first 
time  this  topic,  as  one  of  grace  relational,  did  so  naturally  lie, 
were,  through  great  and  urgent  pre-occupation,  as  naturally 
indisposed  towards  fully  and  categorically  dealing  with  it. 
That  they  have  not  so  dealt  with  it  is  known  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  their  writings.  Calvin,  in  his  Institutes,  devotes 
neither  chapter  nor  section  to  its  discussion,  though  we  have 
little  doubt  that,  as  we  shall  shew,  he  held  the  positive 
doctrine  of  Dr  Candlish's  lectures,  and  would  have  formulated 
the  same  views  had  the  subject  been  formally  placed  be- 
fore him.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that,  in  Chalmers's 
Institutes,  the  subject  of  Adoption  is  still  more  completely 
ignored.  Luther — not  a  great  authority  as  a  systeraatic 
theologian — had  nevertheless  a  fine  opportunity,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Galatians,  of  bringing  out  his  views  on  Adop- 
tion, if  they  had  been  at  all  matured.  There  is  not  a  richer 
passage  in  holy  Scripture  on  the  sonship  of  believers  than 
the  continuous  paragraph,  chap.  iii.  26-iv,  7  inclusive.  It  is 
almost  a  complete  theological  deliverance  on  the  subject. 
And  how  does  Luther  deal  with  it  ?  Let  any  one  read  his 
thirty-six  pages  of  comment,  and  say  whether  it  be  not  over- 
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whelmingly  evident  that  he  treats  the  doctrine  of  adoption  as  if 
its  only  value  were  to  set  a  seal  of  confirmation  on  the  believer's 
deliverance  from  the  law  as  a  covenant.  Paul  places  redemption 
as  a  preliminary — "  redeemed  them  that  were  under  the  law, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  He  clears  his  way 
through  redemption  to  sonship.  Luther  accepts  the  sonship 
merely  as  affording  premises  from  which  to  argue  back  to  the 
certainty  of  forgiveness, — deliverance  from  death,-  hell,  the  law, 
the  pope,  the  principle  of  doubt,  the  alleged  uncertainty  of 
salvation.  He  wields  it  almost  exclusively  to  reflect  a  back 
light  on  justification.  While  the  light  of  Paul's  doctrine  ought 
to  shine  forward  into  ulterior  realms  of  privilege  and  boundle&s 
joy  of  most  endearing  filial  fellowship  with  God,  he  revolves  it, 
so  to  speak,  through  a  semicircle,  and  makes  it  shine  only  on 
the  ground  that  had  already  been  made  good.  Hence  his  en- 
tire omission  to  speak  of  the  Spirit  as  expressly  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  and  his  failure  to  notice  the  purposed  specification  of 
the  Spirit's  title  as  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,"  or  the  special  rea- 
son why,  as  such,  he  is  conferred  on  the  sons  ; — "  Because  ye 
are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  unto  your 
hearts."  Almost  all  he  says  on  this  could  be  as  appropriately 
said  of  the  work  of  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  though 
we  had  never  known  that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  and 
never  known  that  he  is  given  in  order  to  witness,  seal,  honour 
our  sonship,  and  qualify  us  for  acting  worthily  of  its  holy 
intimac}'^  and  high  privilege  towards  the  Father.  Calvin,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Galatians,  is  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  in  hand- 
ling this  paragraph,  though  it  is  so  full,  and  specific,  and  ex- 
act, as  all  but  to  constitute  the  very  rubric — the  inspired 
theological  formula — on  the  doctrine  of  adoption.  He  para- 
phrases the  title,  "  Spirit  of  the  Son,"  by  "  Spirit  of  Christ ;" 
and  he  quotes  the  more  general  texts,  2  Cor.  i.  22,  and  2  Cor. 
v.  5,  as  exegetical  of  the  singularly  definite — the  matchlessly 
valuable  and  definite — assurance  :  "  because  ye  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts."  At 
the  close  of  his  pai'agraph,  indeed,  he  indicates  his  usual 
penetration  as  a  commentator,  by  introducing  en  fassant  the 
brief  remark  :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Son  is  a  title  more  strictly 
applicable  to  the  present  occasion  than  any  other  that  could 
have  been  employed  ;  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  because  we  have 
received  the  same  Spirit  as  His  only  Son  :"  a  remark,  we  think, 
which,  consistently  followed  out,  ratifies  the  doctrine  of  the 
volume  before  us.  But  immediately,  without  any  amplifica- 
tion of  such  precise  thoughts  as  the  text  embodies  and  sug- 
gests, Calvin  passes  en,  like  Luther,  to  devote  all  the  vigour 
of  his  comment  to  the  topic  of  the  certainty  which  is  in  faith, 
as  against  the  papists  and  scholastics  when  they  "  enjoin  upon 
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the  consciences  of  men  the  agitation  of  perpetual  doubt."  No 
one  denies  that  all  this  was  very  natural,  and,  in  so  far,  dutiful, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  church  in  which  these  commen- 
tators were  placed.  But  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  exigencies 
of  their  position  constituted  a  powerful  pre-occupation,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  a  formally  developed  doctrine  of  adoption,  as  a 
distinct  topic  of  theology  in  their  hands. 

■  And  the  influence  of  this  has  been  felt  ever  since.  In  the 
voluminous  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  there  is  neither 
treatise,  chapter,  sermon,  nor  section  on  adoption ;  and  who  can 
fail  to  regret  that  the  questions  raised  by  Dr  Candlish  have  not 
been  handled  by  that  greatest  of  metaphysical  divines  ?  The 
works  of  John  Howe  are  equally  destitute  of  reference  to  the 
subject ;  and  what  a  charm  the  most  charming  of  discursive 
theologians  would  have  thrown  around  its  manifold  delightful 
aspects  !  Owen,  who  has  a  justly  renowned  volume  on  Justifi- 
cation, devotes  sixteen  pages  to  adoption  ;  and,  while  he  treats 
it  rightly  in  its  relative  doctrinal  position  under  the  head  of 
communion  with  Christ,  he  is  exclusively  occupied  in  making 
good  a  proposition  which  affirms  "  the  nature  of  the  act,"  and 
says  nothing  of  its  grounds  and  reasons,  and,  more  particularly, 
nothing  of  the  connection  between  our  sonship  and  that  of  the 
eternal  Son.  That  question,  in  fact,  seems  never  to  have  been 
presented  to  his  mind,  except  from  an\offensive  point  of  view, 
and  in  connection  with  the  most  false  views  of  the  person  of 
Christ ;  and  hence,  in  his  Commentary  on  Hebrews  (on  Heb. 
i.  6),  we  have  a  passage  from  his  pen  which  seems  to  contradict 
Dr  Candlish's  doctrine  on  that  topic,  although,  as  the  discrimin- 
ating student  will  see,  it  does  not  in  reality  bear  on  that 
doctrine  at  all.  In  later  times  the  subject  has  not  been  more 
formally  or  fully  discussed.  In  Dr  Hill's  Lectures  on  Divinity 
— a  justly  esteemed  class  book  in  our  theological  halls  within 
the  memory  of  many  still  living — five  sentences  are  devoted  to 
it  (vol.  ii.  p.  312)  ;  and  the  value  of  what  is  said  is  not  in  the 
inverse  but  the  direct  proportion  of  its  quantity.  Dr  M'Lagan, 
late  Professor  of  Theology  in  Aberdeen,  in  his  matchless 
volume  of  lectures,  has  a  chapter  on  adoption.  It  is  the  only 
weak  discussion  which  the  work  contains,  and  contrasts  almost 
painfully  with  his  exposition  of  the  nature  and  import  of  the 
Adamic  covenant,  or  with  his  similarly  grand  anal37sis  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  in  its  divine  periection,  its  divine  sin- 
gularity, and — what  he  so  happily  calls,  and  so  profoundly 
investigates — its  "  divine  nearness."  He  was  hampered  with 
the  notion  of  a  creation  sonship  which  it  is  the  function  of  gi-ace 
merely  to  rectify  and  beautify.  A  sonship  needing  for  its 
constitution  the  resources  of  sovereignty,  grace,  incarnation,  re- 
generation, union  and  communion  with  the  eternal  Son,  and 
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for  which  creation's  natural  platform  is  utterlyinadequate,  would 
have  fared  unspeakably  better,  iu  the  exposition  of  it,  at  this  great 
theologian's  hands.  In  Dr  Cunningham's  Lectures  on  Histori- 
cal Theology,  the  doctrine  is  not  even  broached — for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  has  no  history  to  present.  The  same  thing  is 
evident  in  Hagenbach's  History  of  Doctrines.  Of  course  the 
German  theological  writers  have  too  much  lee-way  to  make  up 
in  attaining  correct  views  of  doctrines  logically  anterior  to  that 
of  adoption — such  as  the  person  of  Christ,  federality,  imputa- 
tion, atonement,  justification, — to  have  manifested  even  any 
tendency  towards  consideration  of  the  believer's  sonship.  In 
Nitzsch's  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  the  topic  does  not  occur 
at  all.  In  such  commentators  as  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Ebrard, 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  clear  deliverance  or  systematic  doc- 
trinal statement  on  the  insignia  loca  which  would  give  occa- 
sion to  theologians  of  ripe  knowledge  to  express  their  views  on 
the  subject.  Periodical  theological  reviewers  seem  equally  to 
let  the  matter  alone.  Our  own  Journal  must  confess  to  have 
never  broken  ground  till  called  on  by  the  appearance  of  the 
volume  before  us.  We  suppose  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and 
the  Princeton  Review  are  in  the  same  predicament.  And 
Hodge's  "  Outlines  of  Theology," — a  very  valuable  volume  in 
many  respects, — treats  the  subject  far  too  loosely  to  be  regarded 
as  any  authority,  however  subordinate.  As  we  have  before  said, 
ordinary  Christian  literature  is  equally  deficient.  Such  a  work 
as  the  Christian  Herald, — the  pioneer  of  our  now  numerous 
Christian  monthlies,  and  the  issue  of  which  we  are  old  enough 
to  remember,  its  first  paper  by  Dr  Candlish, — in  its  six  volumes, 
devotes  a  quarter  of  a  page  to  an  extract  on  adoption  ;  while 
in  ten  volumes  of  the  Family  Treasury,  it  is  treated  of  in 
one  line  !     Homoeopathic  globules !     is  the  subject  dangerous  ? 

The  substance  of  Dr  Caudlish's  volume,  so  far  as  main  lead- 
ing doctrines  are  concerned,  reduces  to  the  two  following  pro- 
positions : — 

I.  On  the  platform  of  nature  or  mere  creation,  there  is  between 
God  and  man  no  relation  of  proper  Fatherhood  and  Sonship. 

II.  On  the  platform  of  sovereign  redeeming  grace,  the  Son- 
ship  which  believers  enjoy  is  through  communion  with  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus  in  his  Sonship. 

In  these  two  positions  we  most  cordially  concur.  Dr  Cand- 
lish, in  maintaining  them,  may  have  here  or  there  used  an  ex- 
pression which  we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse,  and  presented 
an  argument  the  validity  of  which  we  would  not  undertake  to 
vindicate.  But  he  has,  we  believe,  as  successfully  maintained, 
as  he  has  sagaciously  asserted,  these  very  distinct  and  intel- 
ligible positiona     We  shall  attempt  to  indicate  the  lines  of 
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thought  by  which  he  has  done  so — not  forgetful  of  his  very 
just  claim  to  have  "  the  volume  considered  as  a  whole  before 
it  is  criticised  in  detail ; "  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  present,  as  best  we  iiiay,  some  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  positions  themselves. 

I.  The  first  of  Dr  Candlish's  main  positions,  then,  is  to  this 
effect :  That  on  the  platform  of  creation — or,  regarding  God 
simply  as  Creator,  and  man  as  in  the  state  wherein  he  was 
created — there  is  between  God  and  man  no  true  and  proper  re- 
lation of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship. 

It  is  to  the  demonstration  of  this  position  that  the  opening 
lecture  is  mainly  devoted ;  and  that  lecture  we  regard  as  one 
of  eminent  ability  and  excellence — altogether  throughout  stain- 
less, unobjectionable,  and  unanswerable.  It  presents  to  us  dis- 
tinctions as  valuable  and  vital  as  they  are  clearly  and  keenly 
drawn  ;  and  while  it  rises  ultimately  to  very  vigorous  language 
in  condemning  the  contradictory  of  the  doctrine  which  it 
illustrates  and  establishes,  it  is  not,  we  think,  until  a  thorough 
right  has  been  earned  to  pronounce  even  this  condemnation  : 
"The  notion  of  the  Creator's  government  of  the  very  highest  of  his 
intelligent  creatures  being  anything  else  in  its  principle  and  ideal 
than  simply  and  strictly  legal  and  judicial  is,  as  it  respects  the 
radical  and  essential  relation  of  Creator  and  creature,  an  incon- 
sistency— an  intolerable  anomaly — a  suicidal  self-contradiction." 

In  opening  the  discussion,  the  author  asks  attention  to  a 
distinction  which  the  ambiguity  of  language  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  indicate. 

"  We  speak  familiarly  of  the  relation  in  which  two  persons  stand  to 
one  another,  when  we  mean  nothing  more  than  the  state  of  feeling,  or 
the  manner  of  intercourse,  that  subsists  between  them.  They  are  re- 
lated to  one  another,  in  amity  or  in  enmity,  as  friends  or  as  enemies. 
The  relation  between  them  is  one  of  mutual  confidence,  or  of  mutual 
distrust  and  disaffection.  It  is  that  of  a  benefactor  to  him  whom  he 
benefits,  or  of  a  wrong-doer  to  him  whoto  he  injures.  Relation,  in 
that  sense,  or  relative  position,  is  not  fixed,  but  variable.  And  as 
such,  or  as  being  so,  it  may  modify  more  fixed  and  permanent  rela- 
tionships, even  to  the  extent  of  reversing  their  legitimate  mode  of 
action.  The  actual,  de  facto,  consciously  realised  relation  subsisting 
at  any  given  time, — say  between  sovereign  and  subject,  or  between 
brother  and  sister,  or  between  husband  and  wife,  or  between  father 
and  son, — may  be  very  different  from  what  the  permanent  mutual 
tie  binding  them,  whether  by  birth  or  by  covenant,  to  one  another, 
must  be  held,  de  jure,  to  imply.  The  difference  may  be  either  in 
defect  or  in  excess,  in  shortcoming  or  in  superfluity.  The  tenderest 
bond, — the  conjugal,  the  fraternal,  the  parental,  the  filial, — may  thus 
be  practically  made  void  by  unloving  spouses,  brethren,  fathers,  sons. 
And  on  the  other  band,  a  connection  not  in  itself  necessarily  involv- 
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ing  any  of  the  affections  and  obligations  of  these  unions  may  have 
their  warm  and  loving  spirit  infused  into  it,  by  the  warm  and  loving 
hearts  of  the  connected  parties  themselves.  Thus  those  who  till 
yesterday  have  been  utter  strangers  to  one  another  may  unite  to- 
day in  an  embrace  closer  than  either  ever  gave  to  his  nearest  of  kin, 
just  as  nearest  of  kin  may  draw  off  from  one  another  more  than  any 
two  mere  strangers  would  ever  think  of  doing." — (Pp.  10-12.) 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  keep  this  in  view. .  A  Levite  and 
a  Samaritan  may  in  providence  come  into  certain  relations  to 
a  man  that  has  fallen  among  thieves.  But  these  relations,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  moral  complexion,  differ  still  more, 
because  radically  and  in  kind,  from  the  relation  in  which  David 
stands  alike  to  Solomon  and  Absalom,  and  which  is  the  same 
relation  to  the  two  sons,  though  one  be  dutiful  and  beloved, 
and  the  other  a  traitor,  in  heart  a  parricide. 

Again,  our  author, — bringing  this  distinction  to  bear  more 
immediately  on  the  status  questionis : — 

"Let  the  precise  question  here  at  issue  be  carefully  cleared  and 
ascertained.  It  is  not  a  question  about  the  existence  of  a  certain 
attribute  in  God,  such  as  goodness,  kindness,  pity,  sympathy.  Nor 
is  it  a  question  about  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  God  may  be 
supposed  to  entertain  towards  the  beings  whom  he  has  made,  and 
which  he  may  express  or  embody  in  his  actual  dealings  with  them. 
The  question  is  much  more  precise  and  definite.  It  is  about  the 
existence  of  a  certain  positively  real  and  actual  relation  of  fatherhood 
and  sonship,  between  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent  creatures  ;  such 
a  relation  as,  like  all  real  and  actual  relations,  implies  this  at  least, 
that  in  virtue  of  it,  certain  specific  reciprocal  obligations,  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  are  incumbent  on  the  parties  embraced  in  it, — having  certain 
specific  reciprocal  rights,  privileges,  and  endearments  associated  with 
them.  It  is  not  a  divine  feeling  that  may  be  called  fatherly, — as  it  might 
be  equally  well  named  from  some  other  kindly  human  analogy, — that 
we  are  in  search  of;  but  a  real  and  actual  divine  fatherhood.  We 
want  not  merely  one  who,  in  his  other  relations,  acts  as  far  as  possible  a 
fatherly  part  towards  us ;  but  one  who  is  in  fact  our  father. — "(P.  23.) 

Such  being  the  real  question  at  issue,  the  attempt  may  be 
made — and,  in  point  of  fact,  by  some  critics,  has  been  made — 
to  bar  all  discussion  of  it,  in  limine,  on  the  ground  that  the 
sovereign  dispensation  of  God  in  Christianity  is  in  its  nature 
remedial,  redemptive,  renewing,  restorative,  recreative  ;  and 
that,  since  Christianity  confers  sonship,  sonship  must  have  been 
formerly  possessed  and  lost.  Now,  the  premise  or  allegation 
on  which  this  argument  proceeds,  is  no  doubt  true.  Christi- 
anity is  remedial.  Any  scheme  of  (so  called)  Christian  doc- 
trine inconsistent  with  or  adverse  to  that  view  of  Christianity 
is  ipso  facto  proved  to  be  false,  and  must  be  rejected  as  self- 
condemned.  "  The  fall  of  the  human  race  into  an  estate  of 
sin  and  misery  in  Adam,  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the 
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scheme  of  tnith  revealed  in  the  sacred  Scripture  ;  it  is  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology."* 
The  idea  of  an  Incarnation  without  a  Fall — an  incarnation  apart 
from  atonement,  and  the  necessity  for  atonement — is  one  with 
which  scriptural  theology  cm  have  no  sympathy.  It  is  utterly 
arbitrary  and  groundless,  and  inconsistent  with  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture.  The  whole  word  of  God  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  the  incarnation  postulates — indispensably 
postulates — the  priority  and  presence  of  sin  and  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  remarkable  assertion  :  "  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the 
children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  like- 
wise took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  tliat  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver 
them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  bondage."  Dr  Candlish's  volume  may  be  regarded  as  favour- 
ing Supralapsarianism.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  be  objected  to,  as  having  a  tendency 
towards  countenancing  the  notion  that  the  Incarnation  would 
have  taken  place  had  there  been  no  fall,  or  that  the  Incarnation 
was  necessary  in  order  to  elevate  human  nature  to  its  proper 
ideal,  as  if  its  original  created  state  had  been  imperfect.  This 
grave  allegation,  however,  has  been  somewhat  seriously  made 
by  a  not  unintelligent  critic  ;  but  as  no  quotation  has  been 
condescended  on,  and  not  a  shadow  of  proof  been  pretended, 
we  feel  quite  warranted  in  such  circumstances  in  setting 
aside  this  assertion  by  the  unceremonious  answer  that  "  we  know 
better ;"  adding  merely  that  for  any  public  writer  to  disport 
himself  in  making  alarming  accusations  of  this  nature  against 
an  honoured  and  powerful  defender  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
is  what  cannot  be  allowed  within  the  recognised  limits  of 
honourable  controversy. 

We  reiterate  the  statement  of  Dr  Cunningham,  that  the  fall 
of  the  human  race  into  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery  in  Adam  is 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  scheme  of  revealed  truth  in  the 
sacred  Scripture  ;  and  we  strongly  hold  that  the  Incarnation 
and  Atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  postulate  that  estate  of  sin 
and  misery,  and  are  fitted  and  intended,  in  the  sovereign  wis- 
dom and  grace  of  God,  to  relieve  and  deliver  men  out  of  it. 

*  Peincipal  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  436.  This 
statement  is  introduced  by  Dr  Cunningham  in  connection  with  his  brief  allu- 
sion to  the  question  in  dispute  between  Supralapsarians  and  Sublapsarians. 
And  we  would  solicit  attention  to  his  deliverance  on  that  subject,  because, 
while  the  general  impression  made  by  Dr  Candlish's  volume  on  discriminating 
readers  will  probably  be  in  the  direction  of  Supralapsarianism  (though  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  must  necessarily  be  so),  we  are  desirous  of  reminding  our 
readers  how  little  importance  such  a  theologian  as  Dr  Cunningham  attached 
to  that  question,  and  how  contentedly  he  left  it  an  open  question,  intra  muros 
of  thorough  Calvinism, 
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But  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery  is  one  thing,  and  the  loss  of  a 
relation  is  another  ;  a  relation,  be  it  observed, — bearing  in 
mind  Dr  Candlish's  distinction, — in  the  only  sense  which  is 
relevant  to  the  argument  now  on  hand.     The  estate  of  sin  and 
misery  into  which  all  mankind  fell  in  Adam's  first  transgres- 
sion, consists,  so  far  as  loss  is  concerned — according  to  the  for- 
mulated doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church — in  the  loss  of  God's 
moral  image  in  righteousness,  and  in  the  loss  of  communion 
with  God.     The  orthodox  creeds  and  confessions  are  innocent 
of  any  allusion  to  a  lost  relation.      Christianity  is  indeed  re- 
medial and  restorative  ;  and  in  this  character  it  obviously  deals 
with  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  God  as  a  subject  to 
his  Ruler  and  Judge.    But  it  deals  with  this  relation,  not  in  the 
belief  that  it  has  been  lost,  and  with  the  professed  design  of 
restoring  it,  but  as  recognising  its  continued  subsistence  not- 
withstanding the  estate  of  sin  and  misery,  nay,  rather,  recog- 
nising its  continued  subsistence  as  necessarily  pre-supposed  in 
that  estate  itself.     For  to  hold  that  this  relation  between  God 
and  man  has  been  annihilated,  is  to  extricate  the  sinner  in  a 
very  effectual,  though  very  strange,  way  from  his  "  estate  of 
sin,"  by  destroying  his  responsibility  ;  while  it  is  to  render  his 
"  estate  of  misery  "  certainly  at  least  no  estate  of  retribution. 
It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  expose  this  absurdity  ;  for  if  any 
of  God's  responsible  creatures  could,  by  sinning,  violate,  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  to  an  end  or  suspending,  the  relation  in  which 
he  stands  to  God,  as  a  subject  to  his  Sovereign,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  would  cease  to  be  a  sinner  just  by  becoming  such,  and 
render  himself  incapable  of  misery  as  a  curse,  just  by  deserving 
to  be  cursed.     So  far,  therefore,  as  this  relation  is  concerned, 
the  strongest  assertions  may  be  made  of  the  remedial  and  re- 
storative character  of  Christianity,  without  the  least  bearing 
on   the    question  whether   any  relation  originally  subsisting 
between  God  and  man  has  been  lost  by  the  fall. 

The  Broad  School  opponents  of  the  position  laid  down  in  Dr 
Candlish's  first  lecture,  are,  eo  usque,  more  consistent,  when 
they  hold  that  mankind  were  originally  the  sons  of  God  ;  that 
they  are  so  still,  and  only  need  to  know  and  realise  it.  That 
this  is  all  the  amount  of  rectification  or  restoration  required 
by  mankind,  in  connection  with  a  relation  of  sonship  held  to 
be  coeval  with  their  creation  and  still  subsisting,  tliey  may 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  shewing.  They  may  have  still 
more  difficulty  in  vindicating  for  holy  Scripture  any  average 
character  for  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language  ;  seeing  that,  on 
this  view,  it  attempts  to  make  men  believe  that  they  have  all, 
and  always,  been  the  sons  of  God,  by  telling  them  that  to  as 
Tnany  of  them  as  receive  Christ,  there  will  be  given  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God.     But  those  who  affirm  a  creation- 
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sonship,  lost  by  the  fall,  and  restored  by  Christ,  will  probably 
find  that  they  have  as  great  difficulty  in  vindicating  the  ac- 
curacy of  Scripture,  since,  on  their  view,  it  describes  the 
restoration  of  a  son  to  his  old  family  as  his  "  adoption"  into  a 
new  one ;  while  they  will  have  greater  difficulty  in  shewing 
that  holy  Scripture  gives  any  hint  whatever  of  Christianity 
being  remedial  and  restorative  in  reference  to  one  of  man's  re- 
lations to  God,  in  the  sense  of  remedying  what  has  gone  wrong  in 
reference  to  that  relation,  itself  subsisting  unaltered  and  unalter^ 
able, — but  remedial  and  restorative  in  reference  to  another  rela- 
tion in  the  very  different  sense  of  reconstituting  the  relation  itself 
after  it  had  been  lost  and  annihilated.  We  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine any  clear  thinker  facing  this  difficulty,  in  which  the  notion 
of  a  creation-sonship  involves  him,  without  his  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sonship  which  he  has  been  attempting  to 
maintain,  is  nothing  but  the  moral  image  of  God,  concreated  in 
our  first  parents,  combined  with  the  blessedness  consequent 
upon  its  possession  ;  that  herein  he  has  been  confounding 
between  a  state  of  soul  and  a  relation ;  confounding  the 
two  very  distinct  categories  of  subjective  spiritual  condition  in 
God's  sight,  and  relative  or  relational  position  towards  God 
himself, — a  confusion  exemplified  very  exactly  in  kind  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  when  they  confound  the  relational  grace  of 
justification  with  the  subjective  grace  of  regeneration ;  and 
that,  while  in  this  case  we  have  God's  moral  image  identified 
with  the  relation  of  sonship,  the  confusion  would  have  been  at 
once  smaller  and  more  excusable,  on  the  one  hand,  and  much 
more  easily  detected  on  the  other,  had  it  arisen  from  identify- 
ing God's  moral  image,  not  with  man's  real  or  supposed  relation 
to  God  as  his  Father,  but  with  man's  relation  to  God  as  his 
Moral  Ruler  and  his  Judge.  Of  course  the  moral  image  of 
God  is  neither  the  one  relation  nor  the  other.  To  affirm  that 
it  is,  were  to  give  utterance  to  a  gross  grammatical  paralogism. 
But  the  moral  image  of  God  stands  much  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  one  relation  than  the  other.  It  is  impossible 
to  extract  from  man's  possession  of  it  a  proof  that  he  is  a  son 
in  God's  family.  His  possession  of  it  does  prove  him  to  be  a 
subject  of  God's  moral  government.  Yet  even  here  we  must 
distinguish  ;  for  it  is  not  the  actual  possession  of  God's  moral 
image  which,  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  man's  nature  is'cou- 
cerned,  lays  a  foundation  for  his  moral  subjection  to  the  Most 
High,  but  his  natural  capacity  for  bearing  that  image,  demon- 
strated by  his  actual  possession  of  it  at  the  first,  when  the 
relation  itself  was  constituted.  Were  more  than  the  capacity 
demanded  for  the  formation  and  permanence  of  the  relation,  - 
the  relation  itself  must  take  end  when  the  actual  possession 
ceases.     This  last  consideration  would  indeed  admit  a  kind  of 
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self-consistency  into  the  scheme  of  thought  which  advocates 
the  notion  of  a  relation  lost  by  the  fall ;  but  it  is  a  self-con- 
sistency secured  at  an  expense  which  no  one  will  face  who  in- 
telligently counts  the  cost. 

This,  then,  is  our  first  reply  to  the  attempt  made  to  bar  all 
discussion  of  our  first  main  proposition  by  the  assertion  that 
Christianity  is  remedial  and  restorative.  The  mediatorial 
intervention  of  the  Son  of  God  is  indeed  remedial.  As  such, 
it  operates  as  a  ministry  of  atonement,  of  reconciliation,  of  jus- 
tification, of  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace,  of  prevailing  inter- 
cession, and  of  effectual  conservation  in  life  eternal.  In  all 
this,  it  is  dealing  remedially  with  one  relation,  or  with  man  in 
one  relation,  concerning  which,  among  evangelical  divines,  there 
is  no  dispute, — our  relation  to  God  as  the  subjects  of  his  moral 
government.  But  the  intervention  of  Christ  and  his  salvation 
does  not  deal  with  this  relation,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
has  been  lost,  and  with  the  view  of  restoring  it.  The  mediato- 
rial scheme  would  be  inconceivable,  even  in  thought,  on  such 
a  supposition.  And  as  Christianity,  though  remedial,  does  not 
profess  to  restore  this  relation,  we  call  for  proof  that  it  re- 
stores any  lost  relation  whatsoever.  We  believe  that  we  might 
for  ever  call  in  vain. 

But  there  is  another  very  obvious  line  of  thought  open  to 
us  in  this  connection.  The  fact  that  Christianity  is  remedial 
and  restorative,  is  altogether  without  force,  and  indeed  irrele- 
vant, as  a  preliminary  plea  in  bar  of  all  proof  that  man  is  not 
by  creation  endowed  with  sonship,  unless  it  be  contended, 
either,  first,  that  Christianity  is  exclusively  remedial ;  or, 
secondly,  that  to  regard  Christianity  as  conferring  sonship  de 
novo,  is  to  deny  that  it  is  remedial  at  all. 

The  latter  of  these  alternatives  presents  to  view  a  posi- 
tion so  utterly  untenable  that,  until  at  least  it  be  seriously 
asserted,  it  need  not  be  seriously  assailed.  And  as  to  the  other 
alternative,  no  one,  we  presume,  familiar  with  Christian  theo- 
logy in  general,  or  with  the  writings  of  President  Edwards  and 
John  Owen  in  particular,  will  be  willing  to  embrace  or  defend 
it.  We  had  purposed  an  article  for  this  Journal  just  on  the 
very  topic  of  how  much  more  than  merely  remedial  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  in  the  hands  of  its  glorious  Mediator,  is.  Nor 
is  this  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  only  in  the  style  of  condensed 
thought  suitable  for  the  pages  of  a  Theological  Keview.  We  can 
imagine  few  topics  more  attractive  to  an  intelligent  Christian 
audience — in  the  hands,  at  least,  of  a  preacher  whose  moral 
enthusiasm  is  accustomed  to  kindle  in  the  review  of  the  fulness 
of  "  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus " 
which  the  mediatorial  interposition  has  opened  to  our  faith, — 
than  the  sevenfold  promise  given  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
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(ii.  7,  11,  17,  26;  iii.  6,  12,  21)  "to  him  that  overcometh." 
Is  this  merely  restoration  to  Eden  ?  or  even  to  the  uttermost 
of  all  that  Eden's  probation,  successfully  endured,  could  have 
conferred  ?  Is  this  merely  Eden's  gate  set  open  again  1  Nay  ; 
it  is  none  other  than  the  gate  of  heaven,  the  immediate  home 
and  dwelling-place  of  the  God  of  glory.  And  not  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  of  light  are  seen  ascending  here,  as  in 
Bethel's  olden  vision  ;  but  the  toil-worn,  battle-weary  children 
of  sorrow  and  of  sin,  having  tasted  first  of  the  tree  of  life  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God  (ii,  7), — for  Christianity 
is  remedial, — rising  by  ever-higher  steps  of  glorious  promotion, 
till  they  have  tasked  the  resources  of  celestial  heraldry  to  body 
forth  their  dignities,  as,  passing  within  all  the  choirs  of  angels, 
they  pass  on  to  sit  with  God's  eternal  Son  on  his  throne 
(iii.  21),  as  he  also  is  set  down  with  his  Father  on  his  throne. 
He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches,  when  he  casts  the  sevenfold  brilliancy  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  Covenant's  rainbow  round  the  truth  that  Christian- 
ity is  remedial,  and  more  than  remedial  transcendently.  And 
if  he  ask  to  have  the  sevenfold  analysis  reversed,  and  the  seven 
promises  reunited  into  one,  Revelation  does  not  close  till  it  has 
gratified  him ;  telling  him,  moreover,  that  Sonship  has  to  do  with 
this  same  transcendency,  and  alone  gives  fit  expression  to  its 
grandeur  :  "  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and 
I  will  be  his  God,  AND  HE  shall  be  my  Son  "  (xxi.  7). 

Nor  is  Christianity  long  at  work  with  its  remedial  influence 
on  the  soul  till  its  higher  than  remedial  potencies  come  into 
play.  Its  first  gift  to  faith,  when  faith  is  even  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  is  life  eternal ;  and  "  this  life  is  in  God's  Son." 
Moreover,  this  is  that  eternal  life,  as  God's  Son  himself  de- 
scribes it,  and  which  God's  Son  gives  himself  into  the  soul 
in  order  to  convey, — "this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent."  So  that  if  the  first  Adam  had  lived  on  endlessly, 
his  at  least  would  not  have  been  this  eternal  life ;  for  there 
enters  into  it,  as  an  indispensable  and  integrating  factor,  a 
knowledge,  the  materials  of  which,  in  that  case,  could  not  have 
existed.  But  now,  "  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  might  know  him 
that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."  We 
may  be  anticipating ;  but  we  cannot,  though  we  would,  sepa- 
rate the  Sonship  and  the  Life.  The  transcendency  of  this  life, 
and  its  in-being  in  sonship,  are  alike  most  obvious,  "  For  as 
the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himself."  And  "  that  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning," even  the  Son,  the  Word  of  life,  "  the  life,"  "  that  eter- 
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nal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,"  is  manifested  unto  us, 
and  is  evermore  "  declared  unto  us,  that  our  fellowship  may  be 
with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  Nor  is  it 
manifestation  merely  that  is  given  of  this  "  life  which  was  with 
the  Father,"  but  communion  and  communication  most  intense — 
intense,  till  language  is  almost  racked  to  give  expression  to  it 
— "  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the 
Father  ;  so  he  that  eateth  Trie,  even  he  shall  live  by  me."  A 
life  this,  in  its  essential  nature,  and  far  beyond  the  mere  end- 
lessness of  it,  such  that  creation's  platform  was  never  framed 
to  bear  its  weight  nor  to  reflect  its  glory.  A  life  which 
calls  for  something  better  than  paradise  restored,  or  creation's 
old  platform  remedied  and  reared  anew,  to  be  the  scene  of  its 
history  and  the  shrine  of  its  sacredness  :  "  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions :"  still,  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you." 

Christianity  merely  remedial !  Are  its  revelations  merely 
remedial  ?  Does  it  but  sweep  away  a  cloud,  or  couch  a  cata- 
ract, that  we  may  behold  the  former  light  shining  as  before — 
^t  the  best  but  as  bright  as  ever,  shewing  all  things  again  as 
they  were  at  the  first — ^all,  doubtless,  "  very  good  ?"  Is  this 
all  that  comes  to  light  by  the  gospel  ?  Is  it  old  knowledge 
merely  come  freshly  back  like  a  revelation  ?  Is  it  old  know- 
ledge of  Gqd  and  of  ourselves — of  the  attributes  of  His  nature 
and  the  capacities  of  our  own— when  we  look  upon  Emmanuel 
and  see  that  Godhead  is  incamable  and  manhood  capable  of 
hypostatic  union  1  Was  it  known  before  that  the  anger  of  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  could  be  expressed  by 
the  frown  of  a  human  face  ;  or  the  pity  of  the  Most  High  by 
the  tears  of  a  Man?  Is  it  but  Adam's  knowledge-^his  actual  oi 
possible  knowledge^of  the  glorious  Trinity  we  gain  when  we 
contemplate  with  adoration  and  with  awe,  the  love  of  the 
Father,  the  mission,  the  death,  the  inteixjession  of  the  Son,  the 
outpouring  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  ?  Did  Adam,  or 
did  angels,  know  the  Trinity  as  the  Trinity  may  now  be  known 
— now  that  He  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come, 
the  Ancient  of  days,  is  seen  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  his 
Only-begotten  Son,  now  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead,  at 
his  right  hand,  and  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  before  his  throne 
— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  enthroned  thus,  the  Divine 
object,  the  Divine  intercessor,  the  Divine  author  and  paraclete, 
of  prayer  ?  Is  it  but  the  former  things  disclosed  anew,  when 
we  read  in  the  cross  the  consistency  of  sin-avenging  justice  and 
invincible  redeeming  love,  and  are  taught  that  the  angels,  when 
they  witness  righteousness  and  peace  embrace  each  other, 
shout  aloud  that  "  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory  ?" 

Christianity  merely  remedial !     Are  its  communications — 
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communications  of  grace,  love,  glory,  honour,  blessing, — merely 
remedial  ?  Was  Adam, — or  would  he  ever  in  his  own  covenant 
have  been, — called  Hephzibah  ?  or  his  land  Beulah,  himself  a 
royal  diadem,  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  his  God,  a  kind 
of  first-fruits  of  His  creatures  ?  Was  Eve, — or  would  she  ever, 
save  for  her  own  promised  Seed,  have  been, — the  King's  daugh- 
ter, all  glorious  within  ?  Had  she  a  Divine  husband,  to  wear 
her  as  "  a  seal  upon  his  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  his  arm  ?"  to  tell 
her,  "  Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love,  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jeru- 
salem, terrible  as  an  army  with  banners?"  to  trust  her  with  the 
avowals  of  his  admiration,  *'  Thou  art  all  fair,  ray  love  ;  there  is 
no  spot  in  thee  V  to  bless  her  with  his  satisfaction  in  her  love  : 
"  How  fair  is  thy  love,  my  sister,  my  spouse ;  how  much  better 
is  thy  love  than  wine  r  We  forbear  enlargement.  But,  besides 
having  read  the  Scriptures,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  Edwards 
wrote  on  "  God  glorified  in  the  work  of  redemption  in  this,  but 
there  appears  in  it  so  absolute  and  universal  a  dependence  of 
the  redeemed  in  Him  ; "  and  Bates,  on  *'  The  Harmony  of  the 
Divine  Attributes  in  Christ ; "  and  John  Howe  on  the  in- 
tense intimacy  of  derivation  from  God,  and  intense  intimacy 
of  communion  with  God,  of  "  spirit  bom  of  the  Spirit ;"  and 
Chalmers  on  the  "  Contest  for  ascendancy  over  man  among  the 
higher  intelligences,"  and  the  "  Knowledge  of  man's  moral  his- 
tory in  distant  places  of  creation."  Nor  are  we  likely  to  forget 
that  Christianity  is  more  than  remedial,  while  we  bear  in  mind 
that,  besides  forgiving  all  our  iniquities  and  healing  all  our 
diseases,  it  crowneth  us  with  loving-kindness  and  with  tender 
mercies,  making  us  kings  and  priests  unto  the  Father,  and 
endowing  us  with  treasure  of  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and 
grace,  and  honour,  and  blessing,  and  power,  such  as  the  Ancient 
of  Days  had  no  qualified  Ambassador  to  entrust  with  on  our 
behalf,  till  he  found  him  in  the  Son  of  his  Eternity,  and  even 
Him  only  qualified  through  an  Everlasting  Covenant  which 
sent  Him  forth  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffering, — the  Heir 
of  all  things  poor  and  needy,  that  we,  out  of  his  poverty,  might 
be  made  rich. 

Taking  the  question  on  the  merits :  In  the  Jirst  place,  we 
deny  that  there  is  any  real  evidence  for  a  creation-sonship  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are,  we  think,  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  co-ordination  of  Fatherhood  and  Moral  Government  is 
an  impossibility  except  under  special  sovereign  arrangement. 

1.  The  first  of  these  positions  being  negative,  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  of  course  lies  on  those  who  support  the  affirmation  de- 
nied ;  and  hence  our  task  here  is  not  constructive,  but  critical 
merely. 

Is  it,  then,  in  the  fact  simply  that  man  is  a  creature  of  God 
— irrespective  of  the  particular  kind  of  nature  assigned  to  him 
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— that  we  are  to  recognise  hitn  as  a  son  of  God  ?    Dr  Candlish 
deals  first,  and  deals  well,  with  that  idea  : — 

"  If  any  choose  to  say  that  fatherhood  is  simply  origination, — that 
the  essence  of  it  lies  in  being  the  cause  or  occasion  of  a  new  living 
person  beginning  to  exist  in  the  universe, — that  paternity  consists  in 
bringing  a  new  living  person,  whether  instrumentally  or  otherwise,  on 
the  stage  of  the  universe,  and  in  that  alone  ;  that  it  is  that,  and 
nothing  more  ; — then  of  course  creation  and  paternity  are  identical. 
God,  simply  as  creator,  is  the  father  of  all  his  creatures.  But,  not  to 
speak  of  the  obvious  difficulty  that  this  estabhshes  somewhat  too  wide 
a  fatherhood,  since  it  makes  it  comprehensive,  not  only  of  all  the 
higher  intelligences,  however  ultimately  sunk  and  lost ; — for  father- 
hood by  creation  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than  as 
natural,  necessary,  and  inalienable  ; — but  also  of  others  besides,  who 
may  be  still  less  welcome  associates  ; — who  does  not  see  that  it  really 
evacuates  the  idea  of  fatherhood  altogether  of  any  precise  or  definite 
meaning ;  making  the  name  little  more  than  a  euphonious  synonym, 
or  figurative  personification,  for  causation  ;  and  in  truth  denying  that 
there  is  any  real  paternal  relation  on  the  part  of  God  at  all !" — (P.  24.) 

Is  it  rather  his  being  created  in  the  image  of  God  which  consti- 
tutes his  sonship  ?  First  of  all,  then,  it  will  scarcely  be  asserted 
that  the  image  of  God  is  the  sonship  of  man  !  And  if  they  are 
not  identical,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  creation  of 
the  one  is  the  constitution  of  the  other.  Possibly,  however,  so 
far  as  logic  is  concerned,  there  may  be  room  for  investigation. 
For  though  mere  creation  does  not  infer  sonship,  and  though 
God's  image  is  not  sonship,  the  conjunction  of  the  two  ideas  of 
"  creation  "  and  of  the  "  image  of  God  "  may  originate  a  third, 
of  which  no  trace  appears  in  either  separately.  It  looks  a  little 
chemical,  certainly,  and  reminds  one  of  Cavendish's  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  water.  But  then  the  principles  of  one 
science  do  find  their  analogues  often  in  another ;  and  we  do 
not  object  to  any  professed  proof  that  it  may  be  so  even  here. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  in  demonstrating  man's  moral 
subjection  to  God,  we  do  not  need  to  draw  on  a  consideration 
like  this — needful,  it  seems,  when  man's  sonship  to  God  has 
to  be  proved.  In  the  ideas  of  "creation"  and  "  God's  image," 
— without  extracting  from  their  combination  a  tertium  quid, 
having  none  of  its  elements  present  in  either  of  them  separately 
— we  find  all  that  is  needed  for  that  purpose.  "  Creation  " 
immediately  and  inevitably  infers  absolute,  proprietary,  sove- 
reign right — right  to  rule  what  has  been  created  according  to 
the  capacities  with  which  creation  has  gifted  it.  And  man's 
possession  of  "  God's  image  "  demonstrates  both  his  capacity  of 
being  governed  morally  by  God  as  his  Lord  and  Ruler,  and  the 
certainty  that  he  will  be  so  governed.  And  this,  we  submit, 
exhausts  the  result  that  legitimately  follows  from  our  com- 
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bining,  after  any  plain  and  natural  fashion,  the  two  ideas  that 
God  made  man,  and  made  him  in  his  own  likeness.  We  are  on 
firm  ground  here  ;  and,  while  we  keep  to  it,  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  light  of  reason  are  alike  distinct  and  concurrent. 
We  apprehend  both  these  lights  will  be  found  to  forsake  us 
when  we  try  an  additional  and  new  kind  of  combination,  in 
order  to  elicit  an  additional  and  new  relationship.  Fortunately 
it  does  not  lie  to  our  hand  to  make  the  experiment,  though  we 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  particular  nature 
of  it  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  express  our  concurrence  with 
Dr  Candlish,  when  he  says  : — 

"  Nor  will  it  avail  to  hold,  by  way  of  limitation  and  definition,  that 
it  is  his  creating  them  '  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own  likeness,'  that 
constitutes  the  Creator  to  be  also  the  father  of  the  higher  intelligencies ; 
— as  if  his  fatherhood  consisted  in  his  being  the  originating  cause  of 
new  beings  like  himself  coming  into  existence.  For  this  only  brings 
us  back  to  the  former  inquiry,  What  is  it,  as  regards  the  relation  be- 
tween Grod  and  them,  that  their  being  thus  created  '  in  his  image  and 
after  his  likeness '  necessarily  involves  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  proved  to 
involve  any  more  than  this,  that  they  are  capable  of  understanding 
his  will,  feeling  their  free  responsibility  under  it,  and  receiving  reward 
or  punishment  in  terms  of  it.  His  government  of  them  therefore  must 
be  of  a  reasonable  and  moral  character,  by  means  of  a  reasonable, 
moral  law,  having  annexed  to  it  suitable  and  corresponding  judicial 
awards.  If  the  relation  of  fatherhood  arises  out  of  the  fact  of  creation, 
it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  inteUigent  creatures,  it  involves 
that.  But  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  involve  more  than  that.  And  really, 
if  that  is  all,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  I  repeat,  is  but  a  name.  It  is 
little,  if  anything,  more  than  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ;  for  it  cannot, 
in  my  judgment,  be  too  strongly  asserted,  that  among  the  primary  and 
original  elements  of  our  relational  conception  of  God,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  trace  of  anything  peculiar  in  the  constitution  and  condition 
of  bis  rational,  as  distinct  from  his  other  creatures,  beyond  the  bare 
fact  of  intelligent  responsibility." — (P.  25.) 

We  have  been  the  more  ready  to  quote  this  passage,  because 
it  has  been  somewhat  seriously  assailed.  A  wonderful  heresy  has 
been  found  in  it.  Dr  Candlish  is  considering  what  capacities  of 
human  nature  are  necessary  and  sufficient,  in  order  to  render 
persons  possessed  of  it  capable  of  standing  in  a  certain  relation, 
or  certain  relations,  towards  God ;  or  perhaps  more  properly, 
conversely,  what  that  relation  is,  or  those  relations  are,  in  which 
human  beings  are  necessarily  proved  to  stand  towards  God,  by 
the  capacities  of  the  nature  with  which  they  are  originally 
endowed.  And  because  he  does  not  embrace  among  these,  the 
original  righteousness  in  which  mankind  was  created,  he  has 
been  held,  by  at  least  one  critic,  more  valiant  than  discrimi- 
nating, as  denying  or  depreciating  "  man's  primitive  endow- 
ments," and  representing  his  "  original  state"  as  "  very  low." 
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And  the  critic  evidently  thinks  it  his  mission,  by  loud  cock- 
crowing,  to  bring  the  Principal  to  repentance.  But  he  is  only 
celebrating,  by  these  exclamations,  his  own  remarkable  ability 
in  finding  mares'  nests.*  Did  he  not  see  that  Dr  Candlish 
asks,  "  What  is  it,  as  regards  the  relation  between  God  and 
them,  that  their  being  thus  created  in  his  image  and  after  his 
likeness  necessarily  involves  ?'  He  did  ;  for  he  has  quoted  the 
words :  and  we  must  point  out,  it  seems,  what  is  their  plain 
meaning,  and  what  is  as  plainly  not  their  meaning.  Dr 
Candlish  does  not  ask,  What  is  it  that  their  being  thus  created 
in  his  image  and  likeness  exhaustively  and  in  itself  implies  ? 
Nor  does  he  ask.  What  is  it,  as  regards  the  original,  the  upright 
and  blissful,  conduct  on  their  part  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  them,  that  their  being  created  in  his  image  implies  ?  He 
asks.  What,  as  regards  the  relation — the  relation  itself,  the 
nature  and  kind  of  it — does  their  being  created  in  God's  image 
necessarily  involve?  Human  beings  continue  in  the  relation 
towards  God  in  which  they  were  created — though  its  capa- 
bilities of  rendering  them  blessed  may  be  lost — so  long  as  their 
nature  retains  all  the  elements  and  capacities  necessary  for  its 
identification,  whether  as  in  its  pristine,  its  fallen,  its  regenerate, 
its  reprobate,  or  its  glorified  estate;  and  Dr  Candlish  is  too  keen 
a  dialectian  not  to  see  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument 
before  him,  it  no  more  lay  to  his  hand  to  describe  the  originally 
perfect  moral  rectitude  of  human  nature  in  its  pristine  condi- 
tion, than  to  describe,  in  the  case  of  the  finally  impenitent,  its 
perfect  reprobacy.  It  matters  little  whether  his  critic  could 
not,  or  would  not,  see  this  ;  in  either  case  he  is  put  out  of  court 
in  this  discussion,  on  the  alternative  ground  of  want  of  com- 
petency or  want  of  candour.  Such  criticism  cannot  much 
edify  the  church.     Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns. 

Thus  much  on  the  connection  between  the  image  of  God 
and  man's  relation  to  God.  There  are  only  two  other  scrip- 
tural statements  concerning  the  creation  of  mankind  which 
require  attention.  "  God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life  ;" 
but  if  anything  analogous  to  a  relation  in  the  Godhead  Avere 

*  In  this  one  volume  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures,  the  critic  has  discovered 
quite  a  Museum  of  these  curiosities  of  animal  maternity.  Sometimes  they 
take  the  form  of  "  rocks  a-head  ;"  sometimes  of  "  tremendous  logical  abysses  ;" 
sometimes  of  "  the  Lutheran  capax  ;''  and  anon  of  "the  Popish  donum  super- 
additum."  At  one  time  he  finds  Dr  Candlish  rendering  an  atonement  impos- 
sible ;  at  another,  denying  the  total  corruption  of  human  nature,  because,  in 
conducting  an  interpretative  argunenlum  ad  hominem  with  men  who  do  not 
believe  it,  he  asks.  Has  not  sin  some  mastery  over  you  ?  still  farther,  making 
Christ  a  sinner  "  in  fact,  in  consciousness,  and  in  conscience  ;"  and,  finally, 
"  interpreting  servant  of  sin  into  servant  of  God  ?"  Concerning  which  last 
horror  the  critic  asks,  "  Is  not  this  somewhat  startling  ?''  Not  a  doubt  of  it. 
The  inspectors  of  bis  Museum  must  all  feel  that. 
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pretended  for  man  on  this  ground,  it  would  not  be  analogous 
to  the  relation  sustained  by  the  Son,  but  to  that  sustained  by 
the  Spirit,  who  is  the  JTH,  the  breath  of  God.     "  And  God  said 

unto  them.  Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth  ;"  and  this,  again,  is  certainly  no  reflex  of  fatherhood 
and  sonship,  but  of  that  relation  of  lordship  and  subjection, 
concerning  which,  save  with  Broad  School  theologists,  there  is 
no  dispute. 

But  what  of  the  terms  in  which  the  divine  conference  anent 
man's  creation  runs  ?  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image."  If 
"  making"  man — or  "  making"  man  "  in  our  image" — is  father- 
hood, what  does  this  one  passage  of  Scripture  teach  ?  Will  it 
be  easy  to  prove  that,  taken  apart  from  subsequent  informa- 
tions, it  does  not  assign  three  Fathers  ?  Or  if  its  import  is  to 
be  considered  as  rendered  more  definite  by  John's  affirmation 
of  the  Logos,  that  "  all  things  were  made  by  him,"  does  not 
this  make  the  Son  the  Father  in  this  asserted  fatherhood  ?  And 
then  what  answer  must  be  given  to  the  question.  What  is  adop- 
tion in  the  covenant  of  grace  ?  What  but  this  ?  Adoption  is 
an  act  in  which  the  first  person  of  the  Godhead  transfers  into 
his  family  the  members  of  the  second.  That,  indeed,  would 
account  for  the  use  of  the  term  "  adoption,"  inapplicable  as 
expressing  merely  a  revelation  of  a  sonship  already  existing, 
and  as  inapplicable  to  describe  the  return  of  a  wanderer  to  the 
family  to  which  he  properly  and  at  the  first  belonged.  But  it 
will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  justifying  the  applicability  of  a 
word  at  a  purchase  price  much  too  serious.  And  yet  if  it  be 
denied  that  the  Son  is  the  Father  in  this  sonship,  then  it  is  a 
soQship  in  which  the  absolute  Godhead  is  the  Father,  in  which 
the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  is  not  the  recognised  father,  any 
more  than  the  Son  is,  or  than  the  Holy  Ghost  is.  And  if  that 
is  man's  original  sonship  as  contended  for,  who  will  affirm  that 
the  adoption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  is  a  restoratio  of  that  ? 
It  is  specifically  the  first  person  of  the  Godhead  that  is  the 
Father  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  redeemed  are  in  terminis  the 
brethren  and  co-heirs — adsX^ot  and  avjxrigovofioi — of  the  eternal 
Son.  It  is  not  merely  that  God  has  predestinated  us  to  the 
adoption  of  sons  ;  but  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children 
unto  himself — h  tu  'riya'Tr^fisvui — in  the  Son  of  his  love. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  propping  up  a  tottering  argument  from 
creation  with  considerations  drawn  from  the  goodness  of  pro- 
vidence. Neither  the  character  of  God  as  a  beneficent  Being, 
as  manifested  in  his  general  providence,  nor  the  manifestation 
and  exercise  of  his  beneficence  therein,  can  constitute  a  relation 
of  Fatherhood  on  his  part,  any  more  than  subjective  moral 
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perfection  in  the  possession  of  his  likeness  can,  on  man's  part, 
constitute  a  relation  of  sonship.  That  God  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,  never  can  be  made  to  yield  a  demonstration 
that  it  is  in  a  relation  of  Fatherhood  to  all  men  that  this  is 
done.  In  fact,  a  particular  class  of  men,  Christ's  disciples,  are 
commanded  to  treat  all  men,  even  their  enemies,  with  kindness, 
not  because  God's  sending  sunshine  and  rain  on  all  proves 
him  to  be  the  Father  of  all,  but  in  order  that  they,  follow- 
ing his  example,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  children  of  a 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  the  indiscriminate  kindness 
of  God  to  the  wicked,  no  more  proves  a  real  Fatherhood 
towards  them  on  his  part,  than  his  children,  when  they  follow 
his  example,  become  real  fathers  to  their  enemies  by  not 
persecuting  but  blessing  them.  Paternity  proper  is  not  in 
the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other  ;  nor  any  father- 
hood, save  the  most  sheerly  rhetorical  and  unreal,  precisely  as 
when  an  orphaned  infant  lives  to  say  of  a  systematic  benefactor, 
"  He  has  been  both  father  and  mother  to  me,"  the  fatherhood 
there  being  as  figurative  as  the  maternity.  And,  finally,  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of 
God  towards  all  men  cannot  be  rightly  read  and  understood, 
save  in  connection  with  these  two  truths :  first,  that  the  long- 
suffering  of  God,  as  an  expression  of  his  goodness,  flows  from  the 
fact  that  since  the  fall,  and  the  evangel  of  promise  given  thereon, 
God  would  be  known  among  men  only  as  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  little  serves  the  purpose  of 
proving  a  creation  fatherhood  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  is  not  in  all  respects  and  in  all  cases  a  fruit  of 
his  beneficence,  or  a  result  of  any  fatherhood  whatever,  else 
why  that  awe-inspiring  question  of  Paul,  to  which  spiritual 
reason  can  bow  in  silence  only  in  the  recognition  of  Sovereignty 
most  unqualijied  ; — "  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath, 
and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  longsuffer- 
ing  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  ? " 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  ; 
from  Paul's  quotation  at  Athens  of  a  heathen  poet ;  and 
from  Luke's  genealogical  table;  are  not  worthy  of  the  slightest 
serious  attention.  The  evangelist,  in  his  long  list,  uses  the 
expression,  "  the  son  of,"  only  once,  namely,  at  the  beginning 
of  it ;  and  it  is  a  little  curious  that  there  is  no  real  sonship  in 
that  case,  for  the  assertion  requires  to  be  parenthetically  qua- 
lified by  an  "  as  was  supposed  ;"  "  Jesus  being  (as  was  supposed) 
the  son  of  Joseph."  Henceforward,  it  is  surely  plain  as  day- 
light, all  he  has  in  view  is  to  express  the  successive  origination 
of  one  generation  after  another,  of  course  by  natural  descent, 
from  Adam,  who  himself  "  was  of  God."     If  the  phrase  is  not 
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to  be  used  in  this  general  sense,  but  emphasis  must  be  laid  on 
paternity  and  sonship — propagation  of  flesh  and  blood — then 
certainly  the  writer  must  have  stopped  when  he  got  to  Adam, 
and  employed  it  no  more  to  express  his  origination.  As  it  is, 
we  can  see  no  more  of  real  paternity  in  Adam's  being  here 
said  to  be  "  of  God,"  than  if  an  arbori  cultural  antiquarian  were 
to  shew  us  that  he  had  succeeded  in  tracing  the  oak  beneath 
Bethel,  under  which  Deborah  was  buried,  from  acorn  to  tree 
and  tree  to  acorn,  upward  to  the  third  of  creation's  wondrous 
days,  and  to  the  pristine  parent  monarch  of  the  woods  "  whose 
seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind,"  and  wliich  also  "was  of  God." 

When  Paul  quotes  to  the  Athenians  from  certain  of  their 
own  poets  the  sentiment,  "  For  we  are  also  his  offspring,"  he 
is  simply  conducting  an  argumentum  ad  homines,  founding 
an  argument  on  their  own  admitted  beliefs.  It  were  at  once 
vexatiously  disadvantageous  to  the  impression  intended  by 
compact  and  pointed  reasoning,  and  a  useless  display  of  pe- 
dantry on  his  own  part,  to  tarry  over  his  quotation  and 
minutely  indicate  where,  and  how  far,  he  might  himself  differ 
from  its  doctrine.  Nor  can  he  be  held  to  have  made  a  dis- 
honourable use  of  it  in  not  doing  so,  so  long  as  it  is  plain  that 
the  quotation  contains  enough  of  certain  truth  to  bear  out  all 
that  he  deduces  inferentially  from  it.  And  it  does  contain  all 
that ;  for  if  we,  intelligent  beings,  must  trace  our  origin  to  a 
cause  external  to  ourselves,  that  cause  must  be  intelligent  too. 
And  this  is  Paul's  argument,  and  the  whole  of  it. 

The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  has  really  no  bearing  on  the 
question  before  us.  For  its  chief  object  and  leading  principle 
may  easily  be  discovered  without  any  reference  to  tlie  doctrine 
of  man's  original  relations  to  God.  The  scope  of  the  parable 
is  manifestly  to  illustrate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exceeding  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  graciously  receiving  the  returning 
penitent ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  condemn  the  malignity  of  Pha- 
risaism in  objecting  to  the  grace  of  Christ's  personal  dealing 
with  sinners.  And  we  have  it  under  the  great  name  which 
this  Lectureship  bears,  that*  "  It  is  of  essential  consequence  for 
the  proper  application  of  any  parable,  and  in  order  to  derive 
from  it  the  full  amount  of  instruction  which  it  was  intended  to 
convey,  that  its  chief  object,  or  its  leading  principle,  should  be 
ascertained,  and  should  then  be  distinctly  kept  in  view  and 
steadily  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  its  minute  statements. 
Unless  this  principle  of  interpreting  and  applying  the  parables 
be  firmly  embraced  and  steadily  adhered  to,  we  shall  be  in  con- 
stant danger  of  falling  into  error,  —  of  giving  an  unbridled 
licence  to  our  imagination, — of  bringing  our  own  notions  and 
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fancies  to  the  parables  to  ])e  countenanced  by  them,  instead  of 
regulating  all  our  opinions  by  a  fair  application  of  each  portion 
of  Scripture,  and  thus  of  making  the  word  of  God  speak  in  the 
manner  the  best  suited  to  gratify  our  own  desires,  and  to  pro- 
mote our  own  views."  By  neglecting  this  sagacious  caution 
we  could  not  only  prove,  by  this  parable,  that  God  has  true 
though  fallen  sons,  who  are  children  also  of  the  devil,  though 
capable  of  being  brought  to  repentance — but  unfallen  ones, 
true  sons  also  and  needing  no  repentance,  to  each  of  whom  he 
says,  "Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine," 
who  nevertheless  are  so  audaciously  wicked  as  to  expostulate 
with  God  in  condemnation  of  his  mercy  in  the  salvation  which 
is  by  Jesus  Christ  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace !  If 
people  will  prove  sonship  by  the  prodigal,  they  must  go  on 
and  take  his  brother  too.  At  least  they  must  not  object  if  the 
opposite  counsel  call  for  him.  But  the  kind  of  sonship  which 
comes  out  of  court,  in  the  end  of  the  contention,  is  not  much 
worth  the  having — not  quite  what  was  contended  for. 

We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  if  man  was  by  creation  the 
son  of  God,  it  is  rather  singular  that  Satan,  in  the  temptation 
in  the  garden,  made  no  reference  to  the  fact.  He  was  ready 
enough  to  do  so  where  the  fact  of  true  Sonship  did  exist.  In 
the  temptation  of  the  wilderness,  and  in  dealing  with  the  last 
Adam,  he  placed  the  topic  of  the  Sonship  in  the  forefront  of 
his  deceivable  appeals  :  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command 
these  stones  that  they  be  made  bread  ;"  "  If  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  cast  thyself  down  hence"  without  fear.  The  appeal 
would  have  served  his  purpose  better  in  the  former  case,  had 
there  been  ground  for  making  it :  If  ye  are  the  children  of 
God,  make  free  with  what,  being  your  Father's,  is  your  own 
also :  nor  need  ye  greatly  fear  the  consequence ;  it  is  not  a 
Father's  office  to  slay  his  children  with  eternal  death.  Now, 
indeed,  when  he  has  perverted  and  blinded  men's  judgments, 
this  is  the  very  plea  the  tempter  is  continually  urging ;  and, 
by  the  immunity  he  promises  from  the  divine  paternal  indul- 
gence, he  soothes  the  terror  apt  to  arise  in  men's  minds  from 
the  conviction  that  they  are  but  "children  of  wrath."  It  would 
appear  that  he  regarded  the  bright  intellect  of  man  unfallen 
as  too  clear  and  true  to  be  tampered  with  by  an  appeal  so  des- 
titute of  foundation. 

There  is  but  one  other  consideration  we  feel  called  upon  to 
notice  in  weighing  the  arguments  presented  for  a  creation-son- 
ship.  It  is  alleged  that,  by  denying  a  universal  Fatherhood, 
as  held  to  be  proved  by  the  goodness  of  God  in  creation,  and 
in  his  general  providence,  we  resign  a  very  powerful  and  aflfect- 
ing  plea  in  commanding  the  sinner,  in  God's  stead,  to  repent 
and  live,  and  in  seeking  to  melt  him  to  repentance.     We  have 
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it  not  in  our  power  to  tell  him  that  he  is  sinning,  and  standing 
out,  against  his  Father.  But  to  this  we  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  so  long  as  we  admit  all  the  facts  anent  God's  goodness  in 
creation  and  providence  which  constitute  the  premises  from 
which  a  universal  Fatherhood  is  concluded,  our  rejection  of 
the  conclusion  can  deprive  us  of  nothing  which  the  assertors  of 
its  validity  can  pretend  that  they  have  gained — unless  they 
have  drawn  from  the  premises  more  than  they  contain  :  for  it 
must,  after  all,  be  on  the  facts  from  which,  as  premises,  they 
draw  their  conclusion  that  they  rest  the  force  of  their  appeal 
in  dealing  with  the  sinner ;  they  would  not  conjure  with  a  mere 
word.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  still  more  in  point  to 
observe  that  the  call  to  repentance  comes  always  in  connection 
with  the  revelation  of  another — even  the  true,  Fatherhood  ;  for 
it  comes  from,  and  it  points  to,  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  commands  the  sinner  to  contemplate 
his  sin,  and  specially  his  sin  of  unbelief,  as  committed  against 
Him.  And  here,  indeed,  "Paul,"  preaching  at  Athens,  "would 
himself  direct  us ;"  for,  basing  no  argument  or  appeal  in  this 
matter  on  scraps  of  heathen  poetry,  he  puts  forward,  as  filling 
all  the  vision,  the  ordination,  the  death,  and  resurrection  of 
God's  Eternal  Son  ;  and  tells  that  God  "  now  commandeth  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent,  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
-the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  Man 
whom  he  hath  ordained ;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 

And  now,  before  passing  from  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we 
are  surely  entitled  to  say  that  no  affirmation  claiming  to  be 
accepted  as  an  integral,  yea  a  fundamental,  part  of  dogmatic 
theology,  ever  was  presented  to  the  church  on  such  a  miseirable 
show  of  argument  or  evidence  as  this  notion  of  a  creation-son- 
ship.  And  yet,  all  the  while,  it  is  in  its  very  nature  such  as 
inflexibly  to  demand  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence,  if 
it  has  any  real  claim  to  be  believed.  For  does  it  not,  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  lie  open  to  the  charge  of  implying  a  restriction 
of  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  a  limitation  of  the  divine  omni- 
potence. It  implies  that  if  God  create  a  being  in  his  own 
image  and  likeness,  he  cannot  avoid  being  his  Father.  That 
he  cannot  avoid  being  his  Moral  Ruler  is  true  ;  but  it  is  no 
restriction  of  his  sovereignty  ;  it  is  its  exercise  and  manifesta- 
tion. The  constitution  of  that  relation  by  the  creation  of  such 
a  being  is  just  what  the  sovereign  will  of  God  designed  in 
creating  him  ;  and  hence,  it  were  pointless  and  purposeless  to 
assert  that  it  is  unavoidable.  It  is  not  thus  pointless,  though 
surely  it  is  false,  to  affirm  that  the  constitution  of  the  other 
relation  is,  in  the  premises,  unavoidable  too.  We  repeat  that 
surely  it  is  false,  and  to  make  this,  as  we  think,  manifest,  we 
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put  a  hypothetical  case.     God  is  a  Father.     He  is  a  Father 
ex  necessitate  to  his  Eternal  Son,  exclusive  of  all  besides ;  a 
Father  ex  gratia  to  all  elect  intelligences,  inclusive  of  his 
Eternal  Son  as  the  Tuan  Christ  Jesus,  his  Elect,  in  whom  his 
soul  delighteth.     He  is  a  Father  ;  and  his  family  is  "  whole" 
and  one.     He  is  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named."    Is  it 
not  conceivable  that,  for  his  own  glory,  and  for  service  to  be 
rendered  to  this  very  family,  it  might  be  within  the  scope  of 
the  divine  Omniscience  to  see  that  the  creation  of  a  respon- 
sible being — the  chief  and  very  end  of  whose  existence  should 
require  that  he  be  on  no  account  made  a  member  of  God's 
family,  but  shall   stand  altogether  outside' the  family-circle, 
either  through  all  the  age  of  eternity,  or  till   he   have  dis- 
charged faithfully  some  commission  to  which  the  high  dignity 
and  blessedness  of  Sonship  shall  be  attached  as  a  gracious  over- 
payment of  reward — were  an  object  worthy  of  the  divine  Wis- 
dom to  contemplate  ?     Who  shall  venture  to  affirm  that  God 
could  not  possibly  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  moral  agent, 
or  a  race  of  moral  agents,  in  circumstances  and  with  views  such 
as  these  ?     Nay ;  who  shall  undertake  to  disprove  that  sub- 
stantially and  in  principle  these  were  the  very  circumstances] 
and  views  in  which  God  purposed  to  create  the  human  race —  i 
allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  of  the  order  of  naturei 
in  which  the  divine  decrees  must  in  this  case  be  regarded,  since ' 
on  the  very  existence  of  the  race,  the  constitution  of  the  family, , 
as  a  family,  is  made  to  hinge,  through  the  inbringing  in  their  I 
history  of  the  Eternal  Son  as  the  head  and  bond  of  the  family 
circle  ?     Yet  anything  in  principle  such  as  this,  though  within  j 
the  scope  of  the  divine  Wisdom  to  design,  it  were  beyond  thai 
compass  of  divine  Omniscience  to  discover  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing, and  beyond  the  power   of  divine  Omnipotence   to] 
achieve.     This  inexorably  follows  if  God   is   necessarily  thai 
Father  of  his  moral  creatures.     Who  will  be  bold  enough  toj 
maintain  conclusions  like  these  ?  Who  can  be  too  bold  in  ques- 
tioning the  principles  from  which  they  flow? 

2.  But  besides  denying  that  there  is  any  real  evidence  for 
creation-Fatherhood,  we  affirm  the  impossibility  of  combining 
Fatherhood  and  moral  government,  except  by  special  sovereigi 
arrangement. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  co-ordinate  these  two  relations  oi 
any  principles  of  natural  theism,  or  any  principles  whateverJ 
so  far  as  the  human  mind  has  any  power  of  conjecturing,  savfi 
those  of  sovereignty,  and  gracious  covenant  arrangement — ' 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Son.  On  the  original  platform 
of  creation,  if  they  are  both  to  be  recognised,  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  recognised  as  co-ordinate.     One  of  them  must  neces- 
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sarily  dominate,  assert  its  supremacy,  and  render  the  other 
more  or  less  subordinate.  We  cannot  conceive  of  them  as 
both  acted  out  freely  and  fully ;  one  of  them  will  inevitably 
influence  and  affect,  condition,  limit,  and  restrain  the  other. 
This  is  very  plain,  both  in  the  theology  of  the  Broad  School, 
and  in  the  scheme  of  those  who  hold,  in  common  with  the 
orthodox  churches,  whatever  is  implied  in  a  fall  under  moral 
probation,  with  its  sentence  of  eternal  death,  and  its  consequent 
total  corruption,  and  yet  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
Fatherliood.  They  both  fail  in  shewing  how  these  two  relations 
of  soDship  and  moral  subjectship  can  co-ordinately  stand  in 
nature  as  distinguished  from  grace.  The  Broad  School,  in 
point  of  fact,  make  the  Fatherhood  practically  all  in  all,  to  the 
utter  obliteration  of  all  judicial  dealing  on  God's  part  with  man, 
whether  before  the  fall,  in  the  circumstances  in  connection 
with  which  it  occurred,  in  the  nature  and  character  of  that 
event  itself,  in  its  consequences,  or  in  the  method  of  remedy 
and  restoration.  In  his  Examination  of  Maurice's  Essays,  Dr 
Candlish  has  shewn,  with  a  rare  union  of  subtlety  and  power, 
and  with  most  convincing  conclusiveness,  that  the  essayist's 
discussion  and  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  their  duration,  but  the 
still  more  fundamental  question  of  their  nature  as  judicial, 
penal,  or  retributive — proceeding  on  a  denial  of  all  moral  law 
and  government  in  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  terms. 
And  this,  we  think,  is  logically  inevitable,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  theology  commented  on  starts  with  the  theory  of  a 
natural,  necessary,  universal  creation-Fatherhood.  Those  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  acknowledge  a  true  moral  government, 
and  recognise  the  fall  as  having  taken  place  under  a  true  moral 
probation  of  man's  moral  disposition  towards  God,  and  of  man's 
status  under  God  as  his  moral  governor,  and  yet  plead  for  a 
Fatherhood  ex  natura,  equally  fail  in  assigning  any  co-ordinate 
place  or  action  to  the  Fatherhood.  Most  manifestly  man  is 
proved  on  the  question  of  his  relation  to  God  as  his  Lord  and 
Ruler.  In  the  terms  in  which  obedience  is  imposed  upon  him, 
Jehovah  speaks  exclusively  as  Ruler,  Lord,  and  sovereign  King. 
There  is  no  word  of  sparing,  in  case  of  disobedience,  "  as  a  man 
spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him."  There  is  no  hope  held 
out  of  fatherly  chastisement ;  no  hint  given  that  "when  judged" 
he  will  be  "  chastened  so  as  not  to  be  condemned."  Nothing  of 
this  before  the  fall,  and  no  locus  penitentice  allowed  after  it ; 
no  delivering  over  of  the  flesh  to  Satan,  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  not  a  tone  of  a  Father's  voice, 
not  a  trace  of  a  Father's  dealing; — till  the  terrible  and  remorse- 
less curse  is  declared.  Then,  indeed,  the  resources  of  a  true 
Fatherhood  are  drawn  upon,  and  the  advent  of  a  true  Son 
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darkly  but  graciously  indicated.  But  prior  to  this  iutroduc- 
tion  of  gracious  sovereignty,  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion of  man's  trial  and  fall,  a  single  trace  of  his  standing  towards 
God  in  any  relation  whatever  but  that  of  a  subject  to  his 
Sovereign  Lord  and  King.  If  he  does  occupy  the  relation  of 
sonship  towards  God,  of  what  value  is  it  to  him  ?  of  what  value 
in  the  very  crisis  of  his  destiny,  when  all  its  value,  if  it  has 
any,  should  come  out  ?  It  is  no  privilege  to  him ;  none  even  in 
his  hour  of  utmost  need.  It  is  no  safeguard.  It  can  do  no- 
thing for  him ;  absolutely  nothing.  What  a  strange  sight  is 
this  !  The  man  is  in  immediate  peril  of  eternal  death.  And 
he  has  a  Father  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  interpose  for  his 
protection  !  If  he  can,  but  will  not,  what  sort  of  Father  is  this? 
If  he  cannot,  it  is  not  for  want  of  power,  for  he  is  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent.  It  must  be  because  the  interests  of  his  sovereign 
administration  as  Moral  Ruler  forbid.  And  what  is  this  but 
to  subordinate — as  we  are  affirming  is  inevitable — the  one 
relation  to  the  other ;  and  not  merely  to  subordinate,  but  to 
subordinate  it  even  to  such  a  degree  as  renders  it  practically 
and  in  effect  altogether  valueless  and  inoperative.  The  one 
relation  dominates  over  the  other  thus  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  its  claims  demand  their 
scope  and  action  remorselessly,  even  to  the  utter  extinction, 
not  of  the  claims  merely  of  the  other  relation,  but  of  the  other 
relation  itself.  And  what  a  despicable  subordination  of  son- 
ship  is  this  !  Man  is  a  subject :  also  he  is  a  son.  But  his 
sonship  is  of  no  service  to  him  in  his  calamity  as  a  subject. 
His  sonship  cannot  come  into  play  at  all ;  it  cannot  present 
itself  in  court.  Nay  more  ;  in  its  very  absence  its  annihilation 
is  decreed.  So  overwhelming  and  engulfing  is  the  transcendent 
influence  of  another  relation  ^vith  which  it  has  been  declared 
to  be  conjoined ! 

It  is  in  vain  to  interpose  the  explanation  that  the  sonship 
was  mutable.  The  Broad  School  do  not  say  so  ;  and  in  so  far 
they  are  consistent,  for  they  recognise  no  power  to  produce  the 
mutation.  But  if  the  sonship  was  mutable,  it  is  more  than 
the  other  relation  of  Moral  Ruler  and  subject  was  ;  for  the 
permanence  of  that  relation  is  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of 
the  fall,  and  to  the  possibility  of  retribution  as  the  result  of  it. 
And  to  yoke  together,  and  profess  to  combine  co-ordinately, 
two  relations  so  diverse  that  the  one  is  mutable  and  the  other 
immutable,  is  not  after  the  manner  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Most 
High.  A  •  mutable  sonship  !  Yes,  blessed  be  God,  we  do 
know  of  a  sonship  that  is  mutable — "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil.''  But  no  one  will  plead  for  any  real  paternity  there,  or 
affirm  the  sonship  to  be  more  than  figurative,  assertative  merely 
of  moral  resemblance.      Mutable  sonships  give,  coiTelatively, 
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mutable  fatherhoods.  And  a  "stronger  than  the  strong  man 
keeping  his  house  "  can  effect  the  mutation.  But  when  that 
"stronger,"  being  the  omnipotent  One,  owns  his  Fatherhood,  he 
gives  commandment  to  his  Son  to  proclaim  its  immutability  ; 
and  as  the  Father  gave  him  commandment,  so  he  speaks  : — "I 
give  unto  my  sheep  eternal  life  ;  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father, 
which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  none  is  able  to 
pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and  ray  Father 
are  one." 

Of  these  two  alternative  results — the  one  in  the  hands  of 
the  Broad  School,  the  other  in  the  hands  of  such  as  Dr  Lindsay 
Alexander* — both  alike  proving  the  impossibility  of  co-ordi- 
nating two  such  relations  in  natura,  logically,  and  in  the  pre- 
mises, we  prefer  that  presented  by  the  Broad  School.  For  if 
the  relations  do  co-exist  on  the  creation-platform ;  and  if,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  cannot  be  co-ordinate,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  Fatherhood  must  be  recognised  as 
ruling.  For  if  man  is  created  at  once  a  son  and  a  subject,  the 
closer  and  more  immediate  relation  must  rule  and  condition  the 
more  free  and  disposable  conduct  and  history  of  the  other.  It 
is  implied  in  Fatherhood,  if  it  be  a  real  relation,  if  it  be  not 
the  merest  shadow  of  a  name,  if  it  be  a  definite  reality  that 

/  refuses  to  be  diluted  and  attenuated  into  anything  or  nothing 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  may  demand  ;  it  is  implied  in 
Fatherhood;  it  is  ecc  necessitate  natvrw;  that  the  Father  shall 
exhaust  all  his  resources  of  influence,  wisdom,  love,  and  power, 

•  ere  he  suffer  irremediable  evil  to  befall  his  son.  It  was  not  ex 
necessitate  natural,  but  of  sovereignty,  that  man  was  placed 
under  a  perilous  covenant,  from  whose  perils  the  Omnipotent 
could  have  kept  him,  and,  we  add  without  hesitation,  would 
have  kept  him,  had  He  been  his  Father.  When  He  made 
His  true  Son  His  servant,  placed  Him  in  the  greater  perils  of 
a  similar  covenant,  and  in  conflict  with  the  same  arch-foe.  He 
made  the  covenant  "  faultless,"  for  Sonship  was  in  it.  He 
kept  His  servant  as  the  apple  of  His  eye  ;  He  made  His  mouth 
like  a  sharp  sword  ;  in  the  shadow  of  His  hand  did  He  hide 
Him,  and  made  Him  like  a  polished  shaft ;  in  His  quiver  did  He 
hide  him  ;  and  said  unto  Him,  Thou  art  my  Servant,  O  Prince 
with  God  and  man,  in  whom  I  shall  be  glorified ;  thou  shalt 


*  See  Dr  W.  L.  Alexander's  "  St  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens,"  particularly 
chapter  vii.,  "  Erroneous  Representations  of  the  Fatherhood,"  where  Dr  Alex- 
ander is  substantially  attempting  the  problem  of,  what  we  have  called,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  two  relationships.  To  effect  this,  he  has  to  betake  himself 
to  a  special  sense,  and  non-special  senses  of  the  word  Father;  calling  in  the 
help  of  Jubal,  the  father  of  harpers  and  organists,  and  "  Shobal,  the  father  of 
the  city  of  Kirjathjearim,  &c.,  because  he  rules  over  it  "  ! 
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not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  thou  hast  set  judgment  in  the 
earth,  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  thy  law. 

It  may  be  anticipating  in  the  order  of  our  discussion,  but  it 
will  link  on  the  two  branches  of  it  fittingly  ;  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing, as  throwing  additional  light  on  the  present  argument ;  to 
ascend  to  the  platform  of  sovereignty  and  grace,  and  see  how 
there  these  relations  are  co-ordinated,  as  on  the  platform  of 
nature  they  cannot  possibly  be.  For  in  this  higher  sphere 
they  are  co-ordinated  ;  and  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  are  gloriously  revealed  in  the 
method  by  which  this  is  accomplished.  And  for  that  the 
thing  is  sure,  and  is  established  by  God,  it  has  a  double 
accomplishment :  First,  in  the  Person  of  the  Son  ;  and  again, 
in  the  persons  of  his  brethren. 

First ;  In  the  person  of  Christ,  we  have  sonship  and  subject- 
ship  not  merely  co-existing,  but  fully  and  perfectly  co-ordinated ; 
neither  of  them  giving  law,  or  giving  limits,  or  giving  momentary 
pause  even, to  the  other.  The  co-ordination  is  expressly  affirmed 
from  both  the  sides  from  which  it  may  be  approached.  Grant 
the  Sonship — the  Eternal  Sonship,  of  course.  The  subjectship  is 
still  affirmed  as  nothing  ideal  or  Docetic,  but  intensely  real  and 
complete — in  no  respect  limited  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  son  : — 
"  Though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  offering  up  prayers 
and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto  him  that, 
was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  heard,"  but  heard  "  in 
that  he  feared."  And  what  is  the  principle  which  explains  i 
the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  but  this,  that  though  he] 
were  a  son,  he  had  this  co-ordination  of  relations  to  maintain  ?j 
Grant,  now,  the  subjectship.  See  it  entered  on  by  incarnation  ;  j 
owned  in  baptism ;  tested  crucially  in  death ;  rewarded  in  resur-j 
rection  and  ascension.  At  each  of  these  stages,  Christ's  Sonship] 
is  affirmed  as  not  impeached  by  his  being  made  of  a  woman,] 
made  under  the  law  ;  nor  by  his  acknowledging  his  obligation  j 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness ;  nor  by  the  pains  of  death ;  nor  by  his 
sojourn  in  the  grave.  At  his  birth,  express  attestation  is  given] 
that  "  this  holy  thing,"  woman-born,  is  the  Son  of  God.  Atl 
his  baptism,  the  Father  owns  his  Son.  At  his  resurrection^ 
he  declares  him,  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  to  be  the  Son  of  Godi 
with  power.  So  thoroughly  co-ordinate  are  the  two  relations] 
in  which  he  stands  to  God  as  his  righteous  Servant  and  his] 
beloved  Son.  And  it  will  be  so  even  through  eternity ;  for  "then  j 
shall  the  Son  also  be  subject  to  the  Father,  that  God  may  be] 
all " — may  be  Father  and  Ruler  both — "  yea,  all  in  all." 

And  the  deep  ground  of  this  co-ordination,  presented  first  m\ 
the  person  of  Christ,  is  this  ; — that  as  God's  righteous  Servant 
every  department  of  the  JL>ivine  person  of  the  Word  made  flesh 
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in  its  complexity  but  undividedness,  is  as  indefectible  and  impec- 
cable as  his  eternal  Sonship  itself  is  inviolable. 

But,  Secondly  ;  This  co-ordination,  realised  first  in  Christ,  is 
also,  and  thereby,  realised  in  the  believer.  His  position  as  a 
subject  of  God's  moral  government  is  rectified  in  Christ.  There 
is  no  condemnation  to  him  now — none  actual,  none  possible. 
The  canopy  of  Christ's  eternal  righteousness  stretches  out  for 
'him  into  eternity,  covering  his  endless  history  as  that  of  a  subject 
justified  beyond  mutation  ;  capable,  therefore,  of  a  sonship  that 
shall  be  as  immutable,  and  replete  with  a  perfect  love  that 
casteth  out  fear.  Such  sonship  accordingly  the  Father  gives — 
a  gift  and  calling  without  mutation  or  repentance.  Nor  does 
the  other  relation  suffer  so  as  to  demand  the  overthrow  of  the 
co-ordination  again.  Verymuch  the  reverse.  The  co-ordination 
stands  even  on  earth,  while  the  believer  is  still  a  child  of  infirmity 
— sinful  infirmity ;  on  earth,  more  marvellously  even  than  in 
heaven.  A  nd  its  permanence,  even  amidst  remaining  sin,  honours 
the  relation  whose  very  honour  might  seem  to  call  for  its  over- 
throw. The  believer's  sin  that  dwelleth  in  him  is,  in  its  very 
nature  as  well  as  its  outgoings,  "  transgression  of  the  law "  of 
his  Judge — it  is  offence  against  his  Father.  The  Judge  has  jus- 
tified for  ever,  and  cannot  now  condemn.  The  law  has  been 
magnified  and  made  honourable  in  the  view  and  prospect  of  all 
the  believer's  transgressions,  past,  present,  future.  But  the 
Father  may  chastise  ;  nay,  must  chastise,  that  his  child  "  may 
not  be  condemned  with  the  world."  In  chastising,  he  desires 
his  child  to  understand  that  there  is  no  wrath  for  him,  no 
penalty,  no  death  ;  this,  in  fact.  And,  by  the  very  sense  and 
comfort  of  this,  the  Father  leads  him  to  repentance — by  the 
omnipotence  of  love  shames  him  into  repentance — and  leads 
him  to  the  fountain  of  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  to  receive 
anew  the  gracious  assurance  of  his  irreversible  justification,  and 
be  thereby  re-established  in  gratitude  and  holiness ;  thus 
making  his  very  sonship,  in  its  immutability,  the  means  of 
causing  him  again  to  apprehend  how  that  "  by  the  one  offer- 
ing" of  the  Only-begotten  he  hath,  as  a  subject,  been  "for 
ever  perfected."  So  marvellous  and  complete  is  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  relations  now. 

But  it  is  a  co-ordination  achieved  by  the  special  forth-bringing 
of  the  riches  of  the  sovereign  grace  and  wisdom  of  the  Father ; 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  eternal  Son ;  and  by  the  special  agency 
of  the  eternal  Spirit.  And  if  its  achievement  is  thus,  in  one 
light,  the  chiefest  glory  of  Sovereignty,  shall  we  accredit  Nature 
with  it?  Nay  ;  it  must  be  "brought  forth  with  shoutings,  cry- 
ing "—not  "  Nature"  and  "  necessity,"  but  — "  Grace,  grace 
unto  it." 
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II.  The  second  main  position  of  Dr  Candlish's  volume  is  to  the 
effect  that  Cod's  elect  participate  in  the  sonship  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  enjoyed  by  himself  in  our  nature. 

We  have  no  idea  that  this  is  a  novelty  in  theology.  It  is  a 
doctrine  we  have  long  held.  We  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin ;  not  very  categorically  affirmed,  it  is  true, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  us  in  claiming  for  it  the  subordinate 
but  very  high  authority  of  his  name.  We  give  the  following 
quotations  : — "  This  gives  us  good  reason  for  growing  confidence, 
that  we  may  venture  more  freely  to  call  God  our  Father,  because 
his  only  Son,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  Father  in  common 
with  him,  chose  to  be  our  Brother"  (Cal.  on  Luke  i.  35).  "  To 
this  name  (only-begotten  Son)  Christ  has  a  right,  because  he  is 
by  nature  the  only  Son  of  God ;  and  he  communicates  this  honour 
to  us  by  adoption,  when  we  are  ingrafted  unto  his  body"  (Cal.  on 
John  iii.  16).  "  For  what  he  possesses  as  his  own  by  nature,  he 
imparts  to  us  by  adoption,  when  we  are  ingrafted  by  faith  into 
his  body  and  become  his  members"  (Cal.  on  J  ohn  viii.  36).  Nay, 
he  even  argues  to  the  sonship  of  Christ  himself  from  the  sonship 
of  the  elect  in  the  membership  of  his  body — "  Since  they  could 
not  be  the  sons  of  God  in  reality" — and  by  the  phrase  "  in 
reality,"  Calvin,  we  believe,  means  to  distinguish  between  a  real 
sonship  and  one  that  should  be  arbitrary  and  declarative  merely, 
— "since  they  could  not  be  the  sons  of  God  in  reality  unless  their 
adoption  was  founded  in  the  head,  it  is  against  all  reason  to  de- 
prive the  head  of  that  which  is  common  to  the  members"  (Cal. 
Inst.  Book  ii.  chap.  xiv.  sec.  5).  This  last  passage  is  peculiarly 
remarkable.  It  seems  to  be  the  strict  eternity  of  Christ's  Divioe 
Sonship  as  a  necessary  relation  in  the  constitution  of  the  God- 
head, that  startles  some  away  from  the  thought  of  arrogating 
anything  like  a  participation  in  it  to  his  people.  But  assuredly 
anything  like  another  or  special  incarnation  sonship  is  most 
abhorrent  to  Calvin's  theology.  He  argues  most  vigorously 
against  such  an  idea.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  his  ar- 
gument in  support  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  that  this  very  striking 
passage  occurs  ;  and  yet  the  only  Sonship  of  Christ  which  his 
theology  knew  he  expressly  declares  to  be  "  common  to  the 
members ;"  yea,  and  that  so  recognisedly  that  he  feels  himself 
warranted  to  infer  from  the  sonship  of  the  members  the  eternal 
Sonship  of  their  living  Head.  We  are  not  now  arguing  the 
doctrine,  but  we  ask  in  the  view  of  these  incidental  but  not  in- 
distinct expressions  of  Calvin,  What  but  the  position  of  these ^ 
Cunningham  Lectures  would  Calvin  have  announced  and  d( 
fended,  had  he  subjected  the  doctrine  of  adoption,  the  sonship  ^ 
believers  in  its  connection  with  the  person  of  Christ,  to  a  dis- 
cussion as  expre.ss  and  exhaustive  as  he  has  subjected  the  doc- ■ 
trine  of  justification  ?     The  merit  of  Dr  Candlish  does  not 
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consist  in  presenting  to  the  church  a  new  doctrine  ;  but  in  eli- 
minating an  old  one  into  very  distinct  expression  ;  in  systemati- 
cally and  scriptually  defending  it ;  and  in  indicating  its  position 
in  theology  generally,  and  its  connection  with  special  great  lead- 
ing doctrines.  Had  he  merely  tabled  the  thesis  for  discussion, 
he  would  have  deserved  our  best  thanks,  apart  altogether  from 
the  amount  of  singularly  able  and  interesting  discussion  which 
he  has  himself  devoted  to  it. 

That  discussion  pursues  the  following  course.  In  the  second 
lecture,  "  the  Fatherhood  of  God"  is  considered  "  as  manifested 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word/'  The  third  lecture' 
treats  of  "  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  revealed  and  known  before 
the  incarnation."  In  the  fourth,  an  induction  is  made  of 
"  The  teachings  of  our  Lord  on  his  own  and  his  brethren's  son- 
ship."  The  fifth  discusses  "  The  manner  of  entrance  into  the 
relation,"  and  considers  adoption  in  its  connections  with  regene- 
ration and  justification.  The  closing  lecture  is  devoted  to  a 
view  of  "  The  privileges  and  obligations  of  sonship" — chiefly  the 
former. 

In  the  course  of  this  high  argument,  pursued  according  to  the 
lines  of  thought  thus  indicated,  a  certain  amount  of  debateable 
matter  is  undoubtedly  introduced  ;  and  to  such  points  we  would 
first  of  all  devote  a  little  attention,  in  order  to  clear  away  at  the 
outset  the  less  acceptable  portion  of  the  task  which  falls  to  our 
hands  as  reviewing  and  criticising  the  volume.  We  premise, 
however,  our  thorough  conviction  that  whatever  may  be  found 
still  doubtful  or  debateable  maybe  removed  without  the  slightest 
damage  to  the  success  of  the  argument  as  a  whole,  and  without 
in  the  least  shaking  the  validity  of  the  great  main  position  con- 
tended for.  Of  this  nature,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
question  whether  Christ  prayed  with  his  disciples.  We  believe 
there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  he  did.  We  believe  that  he 
purposely  abstained  from  doing  so  out  of  deference  to  the  unap- 
proachable peculiarity  of  his  mediatorial  position.  We  think 
it  needful,  however,  to  say  that  while  on  the  one  hand  we  must 
not  evacuate  the  prayers  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  of  that  element 
or  character  which  belongs  to  them  in  respect  of  his  being  the 
only  atoning  sufferer  (and  that  his  prayers  enter  into  the  category 
of  his  atoning  sufferings  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  state- 
ment of  Heb.  V.  7),  and  the  alone  meritorious  intercessor  ; 
neither  must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  evacuate  them  of  those 
elements  in  respect  of  which  they  are  to  us  an  example,  and  in 
respect  of  which  we  in  prayer  may  have  communion  with  Jesus, 
and  he  sympathy  with  us.  For  assuredly  it  is  at  the  mouth  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  very  mind  of  Jesus,  that  the  believer,  in  entering 
on  inevitable  trouble,  is  entitled  and  enabled  to  say,  "  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  :  nevertheless  not  my 
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will  but  thine  be  done  ;"  and  at  the  close  of  all  trouble  to  say, 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  More  than  this, 
Dr  Candlish's  position  and  argument  are  not  interested  in  con- 
tending for.  And  he  sees,  and  says,  so.  Again,  secondly,  it 
will  probably  be  debated — and  we  think  it  fairly  open  to  discus- 
sion— whether  Dr  Candlish  should  have  consented  even  to  consi- 
der the  bearing  on  the  Sonship  of  the  supposition  of  our  Lord's 
humanity  being  tainted  with  sin  (note  p.  J 10).  No  doubt,  this 
"  error  cuts  deep  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Sonship."  But  it  does 
so  by  cutting  before  that,  either  into  the  hypostatic  union,  or,  alter- 
natively, into  the  holiness  of  God  in  the  person  of  his  Son.  And 
if  the  error  is  allowed  to  pass  that  postern  of  life  and  death,  it  is 
in  the  citadel  beyond  the  possibility  of  expulsion.  We  therefore 
somewhat  doubt  the  wisdom  of  consenting,  even  for  argument's 
sake,  to  contend  with  it  there.  We  are  far  enough  from  mean- 
ing to  hint  that  the  truth  on  this  subject  is  not  safe  in  our 
author's  hands.  It  would  require  Scriblerus  or  Dryasdust  him- 
self, and  even  him  imbued  with  an  e\i\animu8,  to  do  so.  But 
we  have  thought  it  right  to  point  this  out ;  and  the  more  because 
in  the  text  to  which  this  note  is  appended,  Dr  Candlish  pro- 
vokingly  does  himself  injustice  by  using  attenuated  expressions 
where  it  is  quite  plain  his  own  firm  beliefs  warranted  and  called 
for  stronger  language.  To  say,  "  I  have  always  felt  a  difficulty 
in  conceiving  of  the  holy  Son  of  the  Most  High  becoming  man, 
altogether  as  man  now  is  since  the  fall,  without  qualification  or 
reserve :  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  imply  a  derogation  from 
his  holiness  :"  and  again  :  "  I  never  have  been  able  to  see  how, 
if  the  human  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  had  in  it  anything  of  the 
blight  or  taint  which  the  fall  has  entailed  on  it  as  transmitted 
to  us,"  the  atonement  could  be  real  : — ^this  surely  is  to  use  lan- 
guage most  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  We  do  not  speak 
of  merely  "  feeling  a  difficulty  "  in  conceiving  of  what  we  know 
to  be  impossible.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  weak  form  of  ex- 
pression to  employ  in  negativing  absolute  and  fatal  error.  Nor 
do  we  put  the  self-contradictory  idea  of  a  sinful  but  successful 
Mediator  in  a  very  strong  light  by  merely  saying  that  we  have 
"  never  been  able  to  see"  its  self-consistency.  If  this  is  courtesy 
towards  opponents,  we  think  it  is  carrying  courtes}'  too  far  ;  for 
it  seems  at  least  to  leave  questions  still  open  for  discussion,  and 
that  in  reference  just  to  the  very  considerations  which  must  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  conclusive. 

Another  point  which  will  doubtless  be  debated  is  the  view 
which  Dr  Candlish  gives  of  the  comparative  amount  of  revela- 
tion in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respectively  on  the  subject 
of  the  Sonship.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  difficult 
topic.  To  state  categorically  and  exhaustively  the  differences 
between  the  two  Testaments  or  dispensations  is  no  easy  matter. 
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as  every  student  of  theology  must  know  who  remembers  John 
Owen's  lengthened  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  course  of  his 
comments  on  the  8th  chapter  of  Hebrews.  No  man  can  write 
upon  it,  however  accurately,  without  being  liable  to  have  his 
statements  very  easily  arrayed  as  involved  in  apparent  mutual 
contradictions,  if  they  be  subjected  to  unfriendly  and  uncandid 
criticism.  Inspired  Scripture  itself  must  be  understood  as 
making  a  special  appeal  to  our  candour  and  good  faith  when  it 
deals  with  this  topic.  Yet  this  appeal,  it  surely  should  not  be  very 
difficult  to  meet.  We  have,  of  course,  to  notice  that  when 
presenting  the  privileges  of  ancient  Israel  absolutely,  or  in  con- 
trast with  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  surrounding  nations, 
with  whom  "  God  had  not  so  dealt,  neither  bad  they  known 
his  judgments,"  the  inspired  writers  naturally  use  such  glowing 
language  as  this  :  "  To  them  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises."  Whereas,  when  magnifying 
the  light  which  was  brought  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  to 
his  people  Israel,  by  the  actual  advent  of  Messiah,  we  find  them 
describing  Israel,  though  truly  an  heir  and  a  son,  as  differing 
nothing  from  a  servant ;  and  speaking  of  his  privileges  as 
nothing  better  than  "worldly  rudiments;"  yea,  "weak  and 
beggarly  elements,"  under  the  bondage  of  which  his  faith, 
indeed,  might  live,  but  with  longings  and  groanings  for  eman- 
cipation. Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  another  consideration  and 
guiding  light  to  be  kept  in  view.  When  a  sharp  contrast  is  de- 
signed, it  is  the  practice  of  the  inspired  writers  to  arrogate  over 
to  the  New  Testament  alone  even  those  elements  of  grace  and 
truth  which,  in  germ,  and  illustrated  by  type  and  symbol,  the 
earlier  dispensation  borrowed  by  anticipation  from  the  later,  and 
thus  to  leave  the  Old  Covenant  in  a  state  of  meagreness  and  desti- 
tution, in  which,  in  one  view,  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  its  worth 
and  wisdom.  Nor  is  this  unfair,  when  we  consider  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  argument,  or  the  contention  rather,  in  the  service 
of  which  this  course  is  pursued.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  those 
who,  after  Christ's  advent,  rejected  the  New  Covenant  and  clung 
to  the  Old,  were  really  evacuating  that  old  dispensation  ot 
whatever  elements  of  saving  grace  it  contained,  by  rejecting 
these  in  their  full  development  in  the  New.  If  these  considera- 
tions are  kept  in  view,  fair  and  candid  readers  will  have  na 
difficulty  in  acquiescing  in  the  main  in  the  statements  of  our 
author  on  this  subject,  which  are  substantially  those  of  Calvin 
when  h6  says,  "  This  is  intimated  by  the  angePs  words  to  Mary, 
*  That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God  ;'  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  name  of  Son,  which 
was  more  obscure  under  the  law,  would  become  celebrated  and 
universally  known.     Corresponding  to  this  is  the  passage  of 
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Paul,  that  being  now  the  sons  of  God  by  Christ,  we  'have 
received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.' 
Were  not  also  the  holy  patriarchs  of  old  reckoned  among  the 
sons  of  God?  Yea,  trusting  to  this  privilege,  they  invoked 
God  as  their  Father.  But  because,  ever  since  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God  came  forth  into  the  world,  his  celestial  paternity 
has  been  more  clearly  manifested,  Paul  assigns  this  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  as  its  distinguishing  feature." 

Another  topic  that  may  be  regarded  as  affording  matter  of 
doubtful  disputation  in  this  volume  is  the  view  presented  of  the 
sonship  of  angels,  and  its  connection  with  the  person  and  Sonship 
of  Christ.  Dr  Candlish  holds  that  the  angels  are  not,  in  virtue  of 
their  creation,  the  sons  of  God  ;  that  they  have  been  individually 
subjected  to  an  institute  of  probation,  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  which  in  the  case  of  mankind  issued  in  the  fall ;  that  the 
ordeal  of  their  probation  turned  probably  on  their  response  to 
a  divine  command  to  own  subjection  to  the  Eternal  Son,  revealed 
proleptically  as  the  Word  made  flesh  ;  and  that  the  elect  of 
their  number  were,  for  their  fidelity,  and  as  its  gracious  "  over- 
payment of  reward,"  exalted  to  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of 
sonship,  and  to  the  confirmation  in  holiness  and  security  in  the 
divine  favour  for  ever,  which  sonship,  as  a  real  relation,  carries 
in  it.  Now,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  against  this  really 
attractive  speculation  is  that  it  is  a  speculation.  Yet  it  is  a 
speculation  in  the  same  sense  in  whicli  Isaac  Taylor's  whole 
treatise  on  "The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life"  is  specula- 
tive, with  this  difference,  that  it  is  informed  throughout  with  a 
vast  deal  more  of  moral  dignity,  and  characterised  by  a  vast 
deal  more  of  comprehensiveness  and  grandeur  of  reach  and 
purpose.  If  any  choose  to  say  that  it  represents  the  angels  as 
having  been  created  in  an  imperfect  state,  in  so  much  that,  for 
the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of  their  nature,  an  incarnation  was 
requisite  apart  from  the  fall,  we  must  simply  reply  that  this  is 
another  instance  of  that  category  of  confusion  of  which  we  have 
had  to  criticise  one  specimen  already,  and  will  yet  have  to  pass 
in  review,  it  seems,  one  or  two  more, — the  strange  failure, 
namely,  to  distinguish  between  a  question  which  refers  to  a 
nature  and  a  question  which  refers  to  a  rehition  ;  although  the 
former,  when  made  an  object  of  contemplation,  is  completely 
before  the  mind,  when  the  individual  whose  nature  it  is,  is  alone 
present  to  our  thoughts ;  while  the  latter  is  no  object  of  con- 
templation at  all,  unless  both  the  parties  are  contemplated 
between  whom  the  relation  is  affirmed  to  exist.  Setting  aside 
this  very  futile  objection,  we  have  merely  to  remark  that  the 
speculation  now  before  us,  while  it  professedly  outstrips,  in 
points  of  detail,  the  positive  declarations  of  Scripture, —  ceasing, 
of  course,  at  the  point  where  this  occurs,  to  affirm  dogmatically, 
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offering  matter  of  opinion  merely,  and  not  of  faith, — it  in  no 
respect  violates  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  or  of  what  we  know  of 
God's  grand  administration  in  the  mediatorial  kingdom  ;  and 
that  we  regard  it  as  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  speculations 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  fall  and  confirmation  of  angels ; 
with  John  Owen's  glorious  views  of  the  avaxg^aXa/wff/j — the  Re- 
capitulation— of  all  things  in  Christ ;  and  with  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  when,  commenting  on  Paul's  expression,  "  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  named,"  he  says  so  firmly  and  empha- 
tically, "There  is  but  one  relationship  which  ought  to  be 
reckoned,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  both  among  angels  and 
among  men — a  union  to  the  bod}'  of  Christ."  1\  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  to  say  that  our  author's  view  cannot  properly  be 
called  speculative  at  all,  except  with  the  reservation  that  the 
term  is  restricted  to  apply  merely  to  those  hypothetical  matters 
of  detail  for  which  Scriptural  warrant  is  not  pleaded. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  in  reference  to  which  this 
volume  may,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be  said  to  use  unguarded 
expression.  We  refer  to  the  language  in  which,  speaking  of 
regeneration,  the  author  represents  believers  as  being  the  sons 
of  God  by  nature,  as  the  Eternal  Word  is  the  Son  by  nature. 
We  are  the  rather  constrained  to  allude  to  this,  because,  in 
another  connection,  the  author  uses  the  phrase  "•  only-begotten, 
or  first-begotten"  (p.  213),  without  indicating  whether  the 
"or"  is  merely  explanatory,  or  discriminating  and  alternative. 
Again  he  says,  on  the  same  page,  "  The  begotten  Son  of  a 
divine  Father  must  be  himself  essentially  divine,  just  as  the 
begotten  son  of  a  human  father  is  himself  essentially  human" 
—  a  sentence  which,  in  its  present  unqualified  state,  would 
either  exclude  believers  from  being  the  begotten  sons  of  God, 
or  make  them  essentially  divine,  in  respect  of  their  being  be- 
gotten. At  the  same  time,  the  reader  of  this  volume  will  not 
fail  to  see  that  Dr  Candlish's  meaning  is  not  really  ambiguous, 
and  is,  moreover,  good  ;  (the  italics  are  ours) : — 

"  This  makes  sonship  not  merely  a  relation  of  adoption,  but  in  a 
real  and  important  sense  a  natural  relation  also.  There  must  be 
adoption.  But  he  who  adopts,  regenerates.  The  regeneration  is  a 
real  communication  to  us  on  his  part  of  '  his  seed,'  of  what  makes 
our  moral  and  spiritual  nature  the  same  in  character  as  his  ;  perfectly 
BO  at  last,  and  imperfectly  yet  as  far  as  it  prevails,  truly  so,  even 
now.  And  this  regeneration  makes  the  adoption  real.  The  adopted 
sons  are  sons  by  nature,  and  that,  too,  I  am  persuaded,  in  a  very 
literal  acceptation  of  the  term." — (Pp.  233,  234.) 

In  the  view  of  the  obvious  soundness  of  our  author's  mean- 
ing, as  thus  made  so  plain,  we  must  protest  for  liberty  to  con- 
template whatever  analogy  can  be  soberly  conceived  to  exist, 
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even  between  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Word  and  the 
generation  of  the  elect  as  they  are  begotten  of  God.  And  we 
must  emphatically  protest  that  when  Dr  Candlisb,  or  any  one 
discussing  this  subject,  affirms  that  believers  "  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
is  speaking  directly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  in 
using  these  very  terms — y'inak  deiag  xoimvol  (pvaiug — trusts,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  our  intelligence  and  good  faith  not  to  inter- 
pret Him  as  asserting  the  absurdity  of  our  participation  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  trusts,  on  the  other  hand,  to  our  good 
sense  not  to  be  frayed  away  from  quoting  His  language  in  the 
terror  of  being  so  misinterpreted  ourselves. 

We  have  felt  it  right  to  make  these  critical  remarks  in  the 
impartial  discharge  of  our  duty,  alike  towards  the  truth  and 
this  honoured  and  ever-welcome  defender  of  it.  And  we  now 
return  to  the  more  acceptable  task  of  indicating  and  confirming 
the  conduct  of  his  argument,  really  unaffected,  we  believe,  by 
the  utmost  that  criticism,  however  severe  if  only  fair,  can  take 
exception  to. 

The  master-key  of  the  position  that  believers  in  their  adop- 
tion are  assumed  into  the  participation  of  the  sonship  of  Christ, 
Dr  Candlish  holds  to  be — the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  To 
a  formal  and  full  exhibition  of  the  import  of  the  incarnation  in 
this  connection,  the  second  lecture  is  entirely  devoted  ;  while  the 
same  topic  is  frequently  though  more  briefly  introduced  in  sub- 
sequent parts  of  the  volume.  The  substance  of  his  views  on 
this  subject  is  brought  out  in  the  four  following  proposi- 
tions : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  incarnation,  as  a  great  fact,  discovers  the 
communicableness,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  of  the  relation  of  father- 
hood and  sonship,  as  it  exists  in  the  Godhead.  It  proves  that  it  is  a 
relation  which  may  be  communicated  to  a  creature,  and  shared  in  by 
a  creature.  The  incarnation  demonstrates,  by  a  plain  palpable  proof, 
that  this  relation  is  not  like  an  incommunicable  property  or  attribute 
of  deity,  but  is  something  in  or  about  deity,  in  which  others  besides 
the  divine  persons  may  participate  and  have  fellowship.  For  in  fact 
the  incarnation  shews  this  relation  actually  communicated  to  huma- 
nity, and  shared  in  by  humanity,  in  the  person  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."— (Pp.  74,  75.) 

"  Not  only  does  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  establish  the  communi- 
cableness of  this  divine  relation  of  sonship  to  God  the  Father ;  it  dis- 
covers also  its  entire  consistency,  when  communicated,  with  another 
relation  ; — that  of  subjectship,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term, 
to  God  the  ruler,  to  God  the  king.  In  the  person  of  Christ,  the  two 
relations,  while  continuing  distinct  from  one  another,  are  yet  found 
combined."— (P.  85.) 

*'  The  incarnation  not  only  brings  the  eternal  Son  into  the  relation 
of  a  subject  and  a  servant,  but  brings  him  into  that  relation  after  it 
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has  sustained  a  great  shock — a  fatal  jar,  as  it  might  seem — after  it 
has  become  thoroughly  disordered  and  deranged." — (P.  92.) 

"  Not  only  does  the  incarnation  bring  the  Son  into  the  relation  of 
a  subject,  under  the  inevitable  condition  of  criminality  and  condemna- 
tion now  attaching  to  that  relation  in  our  case  ;  it  proves  that  the 
relation  itself,  apart  from  that  condition,  may  be  one  in  spirit  with 
that  of  sonship ;  and  it  secures  that,  as  regards  all  who  are  in  Christ, 
}i  shall  ultimately  be  so,  and  that  for  ever." — (Pp.  97,  98.) 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  Dr  Candlish  expressly  guards  it  from 
being  misunderstood  as  intended  to  affirm  that  humanity  in 
general — the  human  race  en  masse — is  taken  into  participation 
of  the  filial  relation  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  the  one 
numerical  instance  of  human  nature  that  in  the  incarnation 
receives  subsistence  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  to  which 
he  refers.  We  would  gladly  quote  the  passage,  but  our  limits 
forbid,  and  must  indeed  render  our  quotations  fewer  than  we 
desire  and  had  intended. 

The  discussion  must  turn  mainly  on  this  first  proposition. 
The  others  are  valuable ;  but  rather  as  corollaries  and  conse- 
quences of  the  first,  than  as  propositions  co-ordinate  with  it. 
And  they  will  present  themselves  in  nothing  but  an  acceptable 
point  of  view  to  those  who  admit  the  truth  of  the  affirmation 
from  which  the  whole  series  takes  its  rise.  And  we  contend 
that  it  is  a  truth  ;  that  it  is  relevantly  adduced  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  argument ;  and  that  it  is  right  and  safe  to  argue 
through  it  to  the  author's  doctrine  anent  the  sonship  of  believers. 
We  hold  that  the  Incarnation,  effecting,  of  course,  no  alteration 
on  the  eternal  Sonship,  which  it  were  simply  absurd  to  imagine, 
does  nevertheless,  if  we  may  so  speak,  modulate  it  into  a  new 
aspect,  manifesting  its  communicability  and  mediating  its 
communication.  And  we  only  require  to  add,  that  the  Mystical 
union  between  believers  and  Christ,  effected  by  the  Spirit,  as 
the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  of  regeneration,  and  secur- 
ing communion  and  community  in  all  interests,  possessions, 
and  relationships,  between  the  Head  and  the  members,  carrying 
with  it  the  relative  or  relational  grace  of  adoption,  actually 
accomplishes  the  communication.  This  is  the  argument  in  the 
elements  of  it,  and  it  is  substantially  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Son,  and  the  Regenera- 
tion of  those  elect  unto  the  adoption  of  sons  ;  the  Incarnation, 
admitting  an  elect  numerical  instance  of  human  nature  in  the 
person  of  the  Son  into  participation  of  the  Sonship,  and  the 
Regeneration  of  elect  human  persons  into  spiritual  union  and 
communion  with  the  same  person,  the  Son  of  God  come  in 
the  flesh,  and  in  the  flesh  recognised,  and  in  his  human  con- 
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sciousness  recognising  himself,  as  the  Son  of  God :  these  two 
factors,  in  their  combination,  result,  we  believe,  inevitably  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  volume  before  us. 

It  is  necessary  therefore,  in  this  view,  to  devote  some  careful 
attention  to  the  proposition  which  asserts  the  communicability 
of  the  relation  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  as  proved  by  the  Incar- 
nation. And  here  we  are  met  by  preliminary  obj ections  designed 
to  bar  all  further  progress  of  the  discussion.  To  make  finite 
creatures,  it  is  said,  partakers  of  a  strictly  eternal  relation,  a 
relation  in  the  necessary  constitution  of  the  Godhead,  is  to  deify 
them,  to  make  them  gods,  as  the  Son  is  God.  It  is  to  make  them 
partakers  of  the  [j^ovoyivriaia — the  incommunicable  prerogative  of 
the  Only- begotten.  It  is  to  take  them  into  the  hypostatic 
union.  It  is  to  subject  an  infinite  relationship  to  limits  and 
conditions — the  limits  of  time  and  finitude  ;  or,  at  least,  it  is 
to  forget  that  Christ's  human  nature  is  not  a  human  person, 
and  to  argue  unwarrantably  from  what  may  be  true  concerning 
that  which  is  not  a  human  person,  to  what  may  be  true  con- 
cerning that  which  is  a  human  person. 

This  may  seem  a  formidable  series  of  obstacles  thrown  up  in 
our  way  in  limine;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  they  may 
be  all  seen  to  yield  before  a  little  careful  treatment  of  them. 
We  need  not  discuss  them  in  formal  succession  ;  they  all  run 
very  much  into  one  another,  or  at  least  in  one  direction. 

If,  then,  it  be  contended  that  to  render  the  believer  a  par- 
taker of  the  Sonship,  is  to  render  him  partaker  of  the  divine 
essence  as  the  Son  himself  is  ;  what  is  this  but  a  repetition  of 
that  singular  confusion  of  thought  which  so  strangely  and  fre- 
quently turns  up  all  throughout  this  discussion- — the  confound- 
ing between  an  essence  or  nature  and  a  relation  ?  To  declare 
the  Godhead  and  Sonship  of  the  second  person  to  be  identical, 
is  surely  a  very  great  and  palpable  mistake.  It  is  equally  a 
mistake  to  affirm  that  the  Son's  possession  of  the  divine  essence  ' 
is  the  effect  of  his  Sonship,  or  vice  versa,  so  that  participa- 
tion in  the  Sonship  would  infer  participation  in  the  Godhead. 
His  possession  of  the  divine  essence  and  his  possession  of 
the  Sonship,  are  together  the  conjoint  effects  of  the  (j-ovoyivi^aia. 
And  that  there  may  be  communicatio  essentice  divince  without 
Sonship  as  the  result,  is  plain  from  the  divine  personality 
and  procession  of  Holy  Spirit,  who  stands  in  no  relation  of 
Sonship,  nor  in  any  similar  related  state,  to  either  of  the  other  . 
divine  Persons.  The  sn'^o^tvsig  carries  with  it  one  effect.  The 
f/^ovoymaia  carries  two  effects ;  t\\e  communicatio  essentice  divince, 
and  the  Sonship.  And  these  are  not  two  component  parts  of 
one  whole  ;  they  are  in  different  categories,  the  one  the  cate- 
gory of  the  real,  the  other  of  the  relative;  not  of  course  that 
we  mean  to  say  the  relative  is  unreal,  but  the  meaning  and 
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design  of  the  antithesis  are  obvious.  These  considerations  are 
surely  sufficient  to  negative  this  a  'priori  attempt  to  forbid  our 
discussion  in  limine. 

If  it  be  said  that  participation  in  the  eternal  Sonship  will 
infer  participation  in  the  fiovoyivrjaia,  here  again  we  have  a  pal- 
pable confusion  in  thought  between  the  iJ.woyh7\<sia  as  the  cause 
and  the  Sonship  as  its  effect.  And  in  addition  to  indicating 
and  removing  this  confusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask,  Did 
Christ's  own  humanity,  by  participating  in  the  Sonship,  as  v/e 
shall  see  that  it  does,  become  Monogenetic  ?  In  virtue  of  his 
humanity,  the  eternal  Son  has  become  the  -^fwroVoxog — the  first- 
born among  many  brethren.  It  is  his  being  the  (lovoyivni  that 
qualifies  him  for  being  the  v^ujoroxog.  But  his  humanity  enters 
not  into  the  fiovoyevrj<r/a  ;  if  indeed  either  the  assertion  or  denial 
of  this  has  a  self-consistent  meaning.  Assuredly  his  humanity 
is  not  Monogenetic,  if  in  respect  of  it  he  is  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren.  And  it  is  as  considered  as  in  the  form — fj'0g<pv 
— of  the  v^uTorcKog,  not  as  in  the  form  of  the  fji>ovoysvri(,  that  the 
many  brethren  are  conformed — ffvfifiooipoi — to  the  image  of  the 
Son.  Yet  whether  regarded  as  the  /lovoyhrjg  or  the  'n-PUTOToxog, 
there  is  but  one  Sonship  in  which  Emmanuel  stands  related  to 
the  Father. 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  of  this  volume  would 
'  take  us  into  hypostatical  union,  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
comprehending  what  precise  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey, 
unless  it  be  meant  to  affirm  that  to  imagine  a  human  person 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  is  to  imagine 
the  destruction  of  that  human  person's  personality.  And  if 
this  is  the  import  of  the  objection,  we  confess  that  we  cannot 
get  our  understanding  into  action  to  take  hold  of  it  or  grapple 
with  it  at  all,  except  by  identifying  it  with  the  other  objection, 
which  would  forbid  our  arguing  from  the  participation  of  the 
Sonship  by  Christ's  human  nature  to  like  participation  by  be- 
lievers, on  the  ground  that  they  are  each  a  human  person, 
which  Christ's  human  nature  is  not.  That  certainly  is  both  a 
specious  and  interesting  objection,  which  we  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  face  and  deal  with.  And  we  are  so.  We  meet  it  with 
the  following  answers  : — 

(1.)  The  statement,  of  course,  is  true  that  the  Lord's  human 
nature  is  not  a  human  person  ;  but  so  far  as  it  has  any  bearing 
on  the  question  before  us,  we  think  it  is  fairly  and  fully  met  and 
neutralised  by  the  counter  and  more  complete  statement  that, 
while  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  not  a  human  person,  it  is 
not  impersonal.  This  "  holy  thing"  is  "  called  the  Son  of  God ;" 
and  it  is  so  called  because,  through  hypostatic  union,  it  is  the  Son 
of  God.  Also,  while  it  is  true  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  not 
a  human  person  but  the  eternal  Son,  it  is  true  that  the  eternal 
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Son  is  a  noian.  This  Divine  Person  not  merely  possesses  man- 
hood, true,  proper  manhood  ;  but  the  sense  in  which  this  is  to 
be  understood  is  that  this  Divine  Person  is  truly  and  properly 
a  man.  And  this  is  all  that  the  exigencies  of  our  argument  re- 
quire— all  that  is  properly  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  it.  The 
believer  has  manhood  :  so  has  Christ.  The  believer  has  per- 
sonality :  so  has  Christ.  Christ's  personality,  it  is  true,  is 
divine ;  the  believer's  is  human.  But  this  difference  has  to  be 
eliminated,  if  the  case  is  to  be  accurately  put.  This  person, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  possesses,  we  say,  and  enjoys,  in  and 
according  to,  though  not  because  of,  his  human  nature  and 
human  consciousness,  a  certain  relation.  In  and  according  to 
the  self-same  nature,  other  persons  possessing  that  nature  in 
all  the  self-same  constituting  elements  of  it,  are  affirmed  to 
enjoy  the  self-same  relation.  Where,  we  ask,  is  there  room  or 
ground  here  for  the  allegation  that  the  diversity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  respective  personalities,  Christ's  and  the  believer's, 
must  be  held,  a  priori,  as  an  effectual  bar  against  arguing 
from  the  truth  of  the  one  affirmation  to  the  possible  truth  of 
the  other  ?  It  is  the  identity  in  kind  of  the  created  conscious- 
nesses concerned  that  the  argument  has, to  do  with,  not  the 
diversity  of  the  personalities. 

(2.)  If  Christ's  want  of  human  personality  render  it,  a  priori, 
impossible  that  the  believer  can  have  the  same  Sonship  in 
human  nature  and  human  consciousness,  which  Christ  in  the 
same  nature  and  the  same  kind  of  consciousness  has ;  then 
we  do  not  see  but  that  it  must  inevitably  follow,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  that  a  person  having,  not  human  personality  but 
divine  personality  in  human  nature,  is  incapable,  in  the  first 
place,  of  being  an  example  to  human  persons  ;  incapable,  in  the 
second  place,  of  being  a  fountain  of  suitable  grace  to  human 
persons  ;  and  incapable,  in  the  third  place,  of  sympathising 
with  human  persons :  all  this,  it  would  appear,  because  his 
human  nature  has  not  a  human  personality. 

(3.)  In  making  a  human  person  the  object  of  our  contem- 
plation, in  the  view  of  this  argument,  we  have  two  things  to 
contemplate — Humanity  and  Personality.  Humanity  does 
not  per  se  debar  from  the  Sonship,  as  we  see  in  Christ  the  Sou. 
And  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  if  humanity  were  not 
capable  of  entering  into  the  Sonship,  it  would  be  d  fortiori 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  hypostatic  union — incapable  of 
being,  as  Christ's  human  nature  is,  though  not  exclusive,  the 
Son  of  God.  The  man  Christ  J  eeus  has  a  human  conscious- 
ness and  a  human  experience,  identical  in  kind  with  the  con- 
sciousness and  experience  of  a  human  person.  On  this  human 
consciousness  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  eternal  Sonship  con- 
fers of  its  enjoyments,  and  imposes  of  its  obligations  ;  so  that. 
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as  we  have  said,  a  human  person's  humanity  cannot,  jper  se, 
prevent  him  from  reaching  a  similar  enjoyment  of  the  Sonship. 
His  personaHty,  of  course,  debars  hini  from  the  hypostatical 
union,  and  from  reaching  the  Sonship  in  that  particular  man- 
ner. That  is  what  it  does  debar  him  from ;  and  that  is  all  that  it 
can  be  proved  to  debar  him  from.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  it 
debars  him  from  the  Sonship,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that 
hypostatic  union  is  the  only  kind  of  union  by  which  the  Son- 
ship  can  be  reached.  He  would  be  a  bold  reasoner  who  would 
attempt  to  shew  this.  At  all  events,  the  onus  of  proving  it 
lies  on  those  who  assert  it^  while  those  who  deny  it  are  free  to 
go  on  and  discuss  the  influence  of  the  mystical  union  between 
Christ  and  his  people.  And  this  union,  we  affirm,  is  such,  that 
as  the  whole  united  body  is  called  "Christ"  (1  Cor.  xii.  12), 
and  is  dealt  with  for  all  purposes  of  the  relative  or  relational 
grace  of  justification  as  one,  so,  for  all  purposes  of  the  similarly 
relative  or  relational  grace  of  adoption,  it  is  in  like  manner 
dealt  with  as  one,  and  may  be  called  in  its  completeness  "  the 
Son."  Nay,  it  is  so  called  "  the  Son,"  if  one  Spirit  inspired 
Hosea  and  Matthew  ;  as  it  is  written,  "  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt"  (Hos. 
xi.  ] ).  "  He  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by  night, 
and  departed  into  Egypt  ;  and  was  there  till  the  death  of 
Herod  :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  CALLED  MY 
Son"  (Mat.  ii.  14,  15). 

(4.)  The  objection  we  are  considering  seems  to  us  to  spring 
from  an  ill-defined  notion,  to  the  effect  that  human  nature  in 
Christ's  person  possesses,  through  the  hypostatic  union,  advan- 
tages for  a  species  of  immediate  and  inevitable  enjoyment  of 
the  Sonship  such  as  it  cannot  possibly  possess  in  the  persons  of 
his  people.  But  this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  an  allegation  utterly 
unfounded,  and  one  which,  if  true,  would  completely  debar  be- 
lievers alike  from  the  sympathy  and  example  of  their  Lord. 

The  only  other  preliminary  objection  that  we  are  aware  of 
is  to  the  effect,  that  to  acknowledge  participation  of  the  Eternal 
Sonship  by  finite  creatures,  is  to  subject  that  relation  to  limits 
and  conditions  inconsistent  with  its  nature.  Now  the  answer 
to  this  is,  that  the  question  of  limits  and  conditions  must  be 
transferred  from  the  persons  of  believers  to  the  Person  and 
human  consciousness  and  experience  of  the  Incarnate  Son  him- 
self ;  and  the  objection  must  then  be  abandoned,  or  assume  the 
form  of  an  argument  against  the  reality,  or  at  least  the  import, 
of  the  Incarnation. 

With  such  replies  we  are,  we  submit,  entitled  to  dismiss 
these  preliminary  objections,  and  to  regard  the  ground  as  clear 
for  proceeding  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  hypostatical  and 
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mystical  unions — of  the  Incarnation  and  Regeneration — in  ad- 
mitting believers,  through  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  into 
participation  of  the  Sonship  towards  the  Father.  And  we  take 
the  topics  in  their  order. 

First.  We  consider  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Son. 
And  here  it  must  be  obvious  ; — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  Incarnation  presents  the  Son- 
ship  to  the  whole  intelligent  universe  in  a  new  light.     Leaving 
the  eternal  Sonship  in  itself  wholly  unchanged — the  reverse  of 
which  it  were  a  contradiction  to  imagine — the  incarnation  never- 
theless gives  a  wholly  new  and  wonderful  revelation  of  that 
Sonship.     It  brings  it  forth  from  the  light  that  is  inaccessible 
and  full  of  glory, — from  the  unsearchable  depths  of  Godhead, 
eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible, — and  discloses  it  to  view  com- 
mitted on  the  platform  of  time,  and  implicated  with  the  move- 
ment and  history  of  created  interests,  as  could  not,  apart  from 
the  hypostatic  union,  have  possibly  been  conceived.     Even  to 
the  Father,  the  Sonship  now  presents  a  new  aspect ;  for  not 
only  does  the  Son  now  dwell  in  the  Father's  bosom  as  from 
eternity,  and  as,  of  course,  he  still  dwells,  but  he  is  now  in  a 
capacity  to  stand  forth — so  to  speak,  and  to  speak  with  deep- 
est reverence — to  stand  forth  objectively  before  his  Father's 
throne,  to  receive  sovereign,  covenanted,  official  appointment  ; 
to  receive  "  commandment"  concerning  the  discharge  of  official 
duty  ;  to  receive  promise  of  support  in  official  danger ;  to  re- 
ceive   approbation    in    surmounting   official    difficulties,   and 
even  an  officially  active  death  ;  and  to  receive  the  full  enjoy- 
ment and  manifestation  of  all  the  glories  of  his  Sonship  in 
reward  of  his  entire  official  work  : — "  I  have  finished  the  work 
thou  hast  given  me  to  do :  Father,  glorify  thy  Son  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  w^orld  was."     And  if 
thus  the  eternal  Son  in  human  flesh  presents  himself  as  an 
object  of  contemplation  in  a  new  light  to  the  Father,  how  much 
more  to  created  intelligences  !     All  that  can  be  said  of  the 
ineffably  nearer  approach  of  Godhead  to  our  perception  as 
accomplished  by  the  incarnation,  can  equally  be  affirmed  of  the 
Sonship.     Nor  is  it  merely  in  reference  to  revelation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  perception  on  the  other,  that  this  vast  approxi- 
mation has  to  be  considered,  but  with  reference  to  communi- 
cation also  ;  for  hereby,  in  sovereignty  and  wisdom,  God  taketh 
order  towards  communicating  himself  to  his  people  in  the  gift 
of  his  Son  in  human  flesh,  that  "  Jehovah  may  be  the  portion 
of  their  inheritance  and  of  their  cup  ;"  and  that  with  an  import 
that  no  man  understandeth  exhaustively,  though  it  imports  no 
communication  of  the  essence  that  is  incommunicable.     But 
sonship  is  not  an  essence.     It  is  a  relation  ;  and,  as  such,  it 
follows  not  that  incommunicability  must  be  predicated  of  ii  : 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  aspect  in  which  God  through 
the  incarnation  does  communicate  himself  to  his  people  be  the 
aspect  of  inheritance — "  heirs  of  God," — and  if  believers  are 
herein  "joint-heirs  with  Christ,"  is  it  not  by  being  joint-sons 
that  they  are  joint-heirs,  and  thus,  by  entering  into  the  sonship 
relation,  that  they  receive  God  as  their  portion  for  ever  ?  But 
£|,part  from  this,  which  we  could  scarcely  suppress  in  passing. 
It  is  not  merely  in  the  view  of  the  Father,  and  in  the  view  of 
created  intelligences,  that  the  Sonship,  through  the  incarnation, 
appears  in  a  new  aspect,  as  the  Son  stands  forth  objectively, 
the  mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  Son  himself  has  a 
new  experience  of  the  Sonship, — a  new  experience  of  the  laws, 
the  enjoyments,  the  resources  and  prerogatives  of  this  relation. 
And  this  new  experience  is  achieved  through  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  new  nature  he  has  assumed.  That  nature  was 
created  originally,  in  all  its  self-identifying  elements,  to  be 
capable  of  such  concurrent  action.  This  numerical  instance  of 
it,  in  particular,  has  been  specially  formed  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  express  view  to  such  concurrence.  And  now  in  his  human 
soul,  and  by  the  action  of  its  powers  and  faculties,  the  eternal 
Son  has  human  consciousness  and  experience  of  his  Sonship, 
Only  through  the  action  of  these  created  powers  and  faculties 
is  he  conscious  of  receiving  "  commandment"  from  the  Father  ; 
of  being  able  and  bound  as  a  Son  to  pray  unto  his  Father,  who 
seeth  in  secret ;  of  having  natural  and  holy  disinclinations 
towards  pain,  and  hunger,  and  death,  for  instance,  which  it  is 
his  duty  as  a  Son  to  overcome  in  deference  to  his  Father's 
Avill ;  of  being  in  a  capacity  to  say,  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  while  obediently  adding,  "  never- 
theless, not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  ;"  and  of  at  last  ex- 
claiming, in  filial  faith,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit."  In  the  entire  system  of  consciousness,  of  which  these 
are  but  instances,  the  eternal  Son  was  conscious,  after  a  new 
fashion,  of  his  own  Sonship,  and  was  passing  through  new  and 
marvellous  experience  of  it.  And  such  experience  of  it  he  now 
enjoys  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  in  that  "  life  which  he  asked 
of  God,  and  he  gave  it  him,  even  length  of  days  for  ever  and 
ever  ;"  and  in  that  blessedness  with  which  the  Father  '*  hath 
made  him  exceeding  glad  with  his  countenance." 

But  while  it  is  through  the  functions  of  that  spirit  which 
in  death  he  committed  to  the  Father's  hands  that  the  Lord 
has  this  new  consciousness  and  experience  of  Sonship,  it  is 
not  a  new  sonship  of  which  he  thus  has  experience.  The  man 
Christ  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  in  respect  only  and  exclusively 
of  the  eternal  Sonship,  That  holy  thing  which  was  born  of 
the  virgin  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  in  virtue  of  any  relation  that 
began  with   its  beginning,  but  in  virtue  solely  of  its  being 
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assumed  into  the   person  of  the  Son.     We  quote  from  our 
author : — 

"  Of  course,  I  hold  that  it  is  the  same  relation,  unchanged  and  un- 
^nodified.  But  it  is  now  shared  in  by  his  humanity,  which  it  was  not 
before.  And  this,  so  far,  makes  a  difference  ; — not  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  relation  ; — but,  as  it  were,  in  the  manner  of  its  out- 
goings or  outcomings  in  the  person  sustaining  it." — ^(P.  167.) 

And  we  quote   again  from  Calvin^  treating   of  the  Eternal 
Sonship  : — 

"  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  Christ  in  human  nature  is  called  a 
Son,  not  like  believers,  by  gratuitous  adoption  merely,  but  the  true, 
natural,  and  therefore  only  Son,  this  being  the  mark  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  others.  Those  of  us  who,  are  regenerated  to  a 
new  life,  God  honours  with  the  name  of  sons  ;  the  name  of  trne  and 
only-begotten  Son  he  bestows  on  Christ  alone.  But  how  is  he  an 
only  Son  in  so  great  a  multitude  of  brethren,  except  that  he  possesses 
by  nature  what  we  acquire  by  gift  ?  This  honour  we  extend  to  his 
whole  person  as  mediator — ad  totam  mediatoris  personal?!.— 80  that  he 
who  was  born  of  a  virgin,  and  on  the  cross  offered  himself  in  sacrifice 
to  the  Father,  is  truly  and  properly  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  still  in 
respect  of  his  Godhead." — {Calv.  Inst.  Book  II.  chap,  xiv.  6.) 

And  again  : — 

"  We  by  no  means  assent  to  Nestorius,  who  imagined  a  twofold 
Christ,  when  we  maintain  that  Christ,  by  means  of  brotherly  union, 
made  us  sons  of  God  with  himself,  because  in  the  flesh,  which  he  took 
from  us,  he  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God." — {Calv.  Inst.  Book  II.  ^ 
chap.  xiv.  7.)  fl 

It  is.  then,  the  one  only  eternal  Sonship  which  the  Son,  as 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  possesses  and  enjoys.  And  if  the  Incar- 
nation teaches  anything  concerning  this  glorious  and  ever- 
blessed  relation,  it  teaches  that  it  is  capable  of  being  embraced 
in  a  thoroughly,  an  intensely  human  consciousness ;  of  being 
apprehended  and  understood  by  a  human  intellect ;  of  having 
its  obligations  imposed  upon,  and  accepted  by,  a  human  con- 
science and  a  human  will ;  and  of  having  its  endearments  of 
love  and  confidence  unspeakable  enshrined  and  enjoyed  in  a 
human  heart.  It  is  of  the  Sonship  as  thus  specificated  into  a 
new  aspect  by  the  incarnation,  that  we  affirm  its  participation 
by  believers.  And  surely  no  one  will  deny  that  this  new  aspect, 
history,  and  experience  of  it,  in  the  complex  but  undivided 
person  of  the  Son,  points  at  least  in  the  direction  of  what  we 
have  affirmed,  namely,  that  the  incarnation  manifests  the  com- 
municability,  and  mediates  the  communication,  of  the  Sonship. 

2.  The  eternal  Sonship  is  thus  seen  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
human  nature  of  our  Lord  under  limits  and  conditions,  as,  of 
course,  also  it  must  be,  if  enjoyed  by  his  people  in  communiou 
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with  him  ;  so  that,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  here,  it  is,  as  we 
have  said,  transferred  from  their  persons  and  experience  to  His. 
For  the  Kmits  and  conditions  are  in  both  cases  precisely  the 
same  in  kind,  rendering  the  communion,  as  we  believe,  com- 
plete, or  capable  of  being  complete  ;  always,  of  course,  with 
reservation  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  hath  in  all  things  the 
pre-eminence.  And  surely  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  to  the 
service  of  our  argument.  These  limits  and  conditions,  in 
Christ's  case  and  in  his  people's,  are  of  a  twofold  kind.  Fird, 
those  that  necessarily  arise  from  the  finitude  and  capacities  of 
that  nature  of  theirs  of  which  he  also,  because  the  children 
were  partakers  of  it,  himself  likewise  took  part  ;  and,  secondly, 
those  which  are  imposed  by  the  sovereign  will  of  Godhead, 
according  to  the  provisions  and  arrangements  of  that  federal 
covenant  of  redemption  in  which  the  only-begotten  Son  and 
the  sons  of  the  adoption  stand  forth  as  one  undivided  "  Christ" 
(1  Cor.  xii.  12)  before  the  Father,  the  Judge  of  all. 

Let  this  be  duly  considered,  and  it  will  be  found  eminently 
fitted,  we  believe,  to  remove  difficulties  and  misconceptions 
from  the  minds  of  any  whom  this  doctrine  may  have  startled. 
There  is  a  certain  illusion  with  which,  in  contemplating 
the  person  of  Christ,  we  are  apt  to  suffer  our  minds  to  be 
beset ;  to  the  effect,  namely,  that  Christ's  enjoyment  in  his 
human  nature  of  his  own  eternal  Sonship  is  an  immediate  and 
ex  necessitate  effect  of  the  hypostatic  union.  We  are  in  danger 
of  imagining  that  because  through  that  union  Christ's  human 
nature  is — though  not  exclusive,  yet  truly — the  Son  of  God, 
therefore,  it  has  direct,  immediate,  complete,  and  inevitable 
access  to  all  that  the  Sonship  involvas.  Were  this  true,  it 
would  establish  an  unapproachable,  incommunicable  peculiarity 
in  the  experience  of  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  all  experi- 
ence, in  this  matter,  possible  to  his  people  ;  and  to  this  extent 
it  would  be  fatal  to  the  argument  we  are  conducting.  At  the 
very  least  it  would  represent  Christ's  human  enjoyment  and 
experience  of  the  Sonship  as  limited  only  by  the  capacities 
conferred  on  the  created  nature  thus  enjoying  it,  and  in  no 
other  respect  left  to  be  conditioned  by  the  Sovereign  will  and 
Covenant  arrangements  of  the  Father.  And  this  would  assuredly 
countenance  the  idea  that  in  virtue  of  the  hypostatic  union 
Christ's  humanity  possesses  advantages  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Sonship  in  which  no  other  numerical  instance  of  human 
nature  can  have  communion.  But  it  is  an  idea  wholly  without 
foundation.  Christ's  human  enjoyment  of  the  Sonship  is  not 
an  effect  ex  necessitate  of  the  hypostatic  union.  That  his 
human  nature  is  the  Son  of  God  is  ex  necessitate  of  that  union. 
But  that  is  its  only  ex  necessitate  effect.  That  exhausts  the 
immediate  and  inevitable  consequence,  in  this  matter,  of  the 
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incarnation.     All  actual  enjoyment  of  the  Sonship  on  Christ's 
part,  in  human  consciousness  and  according  to  the  function  and 
action  of  his  humanity,  is  not  ex  necessitate,  but  per  Jidem — 
by  faith,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and  according 
to  the  agency  of  the  Spirit.     Christ  neither  claims  nor  receives 
for  his  humanity,  even  in  personal  union  with  his  Godhead, 
immediate  and  unrestrained  access  to  the  resources  of  the  God- 
head or  the  privileges  of  the  Sonship.     If  he  did,  what  import 
could  there  be  in  the  Spirit's   affirmation — kauTov  sxemei — he 
emptied  himself?     When  he  assumed  human  nature  into  sub- 
sistence in  his  own   Divine  Person,   he  put  himself  in   the 
position  of  a  man  pledged  to  "  live  by  every  word  that  proceed- 
eth  out  of  the  mouth   of  God,"  and  to  receive  no  grace,  no 
privilege  whatever,  save  at  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
And  he  placed  himself,  moreover,  in  the  position  of  a  Son 
pledged  to  verify  his  Sonship  by  the  rule — from  which  he  asked 
no  exemption — ■'  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God  "  (comp.  Rom.  viii.  14,  and  Mat.  iv.  1) ;  and 
pledged  to  trust  in  faith  to  the  Father's  grand  combination  of 
argument  and  promise — as  to  the  force  and  fulfilment  whereof 
surely  the  First-born  among  many  brethren  can  be  no  exception, 
but  must  rather  be  the  archetype  and  prime  exemplar : — "Be- 
cause ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."   Unless  we  apprehend  this, 
we  utterly  misapprehend  all   Christ's  covenant  position,   his 
covenant  relations,  his  covenanted  enjoyments,  sufferings,  and 
achievements.     From  the  nativity  in  Bethlehem  to  the  offering 
of  himself  on  Calvary,  he  never  attempted  to  do,  to  enjoy,  to 
suffer  aught,  save  as  "  he  through  the  eternal  Spirit "  did,  en- 
joyed, suffered.     Nor  did  the  Spirit  act  in  him  any  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  Word  and  promise  of  the  Father.     The 
Son,  therefore,  acted,  enjoyed,  suffered,  in  faith — faith,  wrought 
in  Him,  exactly  as  in  his  people,  by  the  Spirit  and  Word — the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  Word — of 
the  living  God,  his  own  eternal  Father.     It  is  a  glorious  truth. 
It  reveals  his  human  consciousness  and  experience,  ruled  and 
conditioned  as  his  people  must  be,  by  the  promise  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  Father,  and  by  the  agency  and  love  of  the  Spirit, 
and  by  the  powers  and  energies  of  faith  thereby.     It  sounds  and 
fathoms — as  no  other  thought  can— the  import  of  his  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness,  and  reveals  his  precise  conduct  of  the 
ordeal  to  which  he  was  then  subjected.     It  is  of  far  wider  appli- 
cation* than  the  argument  before  us,  though  the  intelligent 
reader  will  not  fail  to  see  how  immediately  and  powerfully  it 


*   See  this  thought  somewhat  fully  brought  out  in  another  connection,  in 
Chritl's  Presence  in  the  Gospel  Ristort/,"  chap.  vii.  specially  pp.  108-118. 
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bears  on  the  question  of  the  Sonship  and  of  believers'  participa- 
tion in  the  Sonship.  It  redeems  the  human  eKperience  of  their 
Lord  from  all  that  could  segregate  or  seclude  it  from  their  sym- 
pathy and  their  commuion.  The  clear  and  believing  appre- 
hension of  it  will  put  an  edge  of  heavenly  fineness  on  their 
intelligent  perceptions,  and  their  adoring  gratitude,  in  contem- 
plating their  indebtedness  and  obligations  to  their  Elder  Brother, 
and  will  convince  them  how  fully  it  is  true  that — with  complete 
conservation  of  every  peculiarity  and  prerogative  of  the  Son  of 
God  which  no  creature  may  affect  or  invade — the  Son  of  God 
has  in  all  points  been  tried  like  as  they  are,  sin  only  excepted, 
not  like  them  only  in  respect  of  sin,  that  in  all  things  and  in 
respect  of  sinlessness,  he  might  make  them  wholly  like  unto 
himself. 

We  again  submit,  therefore,  that  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  doctrine  in  view,  such  as  no  counter  reasoning  can 
invalidate  or  nullify.  "  He  shall  cry  unto  me.  My  Father,"  is 
the  promise  to  the  Son  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  26).  Is  its  meaning  differ- 
ent when  the  self-same  promise,  in  the  self-same  words,  is  given 
to  his  brethren  (Jer.  iii.  19)  ?  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
to  him  is  accomplished  to  his  faith  by  the  eternal  Spirit.  Is 
its  accomplishment  to  them  by  the  same  Spirit  an  achievement 
of  another  kind — realising  in  their  experience  and  consciousness 
a  generically  different  privilege — from  what  their  Lord  enjoys  ? 
To  what  possible  end,  then,  do  the  Father's  promise  and  the 
Spirit's  action  pass  upon  the  children  only  through  the  person  of 
the  Son  in  their  nature,  if  that  promise  of  the  Father  and  that 
action  of  the  Spirit  leave  behind  them  those  traces  and  signa- 
ture of  sonship  that  have  been  graven  and  informed  into  the 
children's  nature  there?  Nor  let  the  distinction  between  their 
sonship  as  of  sovereignty  and  grace,  and  Christ's  as  of  necessity 
and  eternity,  be  suffered  to  invade  the  reasoning.  His  Sonship 
is  eternal ;  and,  on  the  supposition  of  the  hypostatic  union,  his 
Sonship  in  human  nature  throughout  all  its  functions  is  ex 
necessitate.  But  the  hypostatic  union  is  not  itself  ex  neces- 
sitate ;  it  is  of  the  sovereignty  of  God — the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  the  triune  Godhead.  The  dignity  of  the  hypos- 
tatic union,  with  its  necessary  effect,  is  grace — grace  pre-emi- 
nent— to  the  humanity  of  the  Son.  Calvin  emphatically  and 
repeatedly  quotes  Augustine  as  "  wisely  reminding  us  that 
Christ  is  in  this  respect  a  bright  mirror  of  the  wonderful  and 
singular  grace  of  God,  because  as  man  he  obtained  honour 
which  he  could  not  merit."  And  again,  "  How  could  the  man 
Christ  be  a  mirror  of  the  inestimable  grace  of  God,  had  not  the 
dignity  been  conferred  upon  him  both  of  being,  and  being 
called,  the  only -begotten  Son  of  God  ? "  So  that  it  is  wholly  in 
respect  of  grace,  and  in  respect  of  nothing  that  is  of  necessity, 
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that  we  say  the  sons  of  the  adoption  share  with  the  Son  in  his 
Sonship  in  human  flesh.  And  they  enjoy  it  altogether  in  like 
manner  as  He  in  their  nature  enjoys  it — by  faith  ;  by  faith  that 
it  might  be  by  grace — by  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Christ's  divine  essence  is  incommunicable.  His  divine  con- 
sciousness of  eternal  Sonship  as  the  (lovbyivrn  is  ex  necessitate 
and  unapproachable.  The  hypostatic  union,  though  of  grace, 
is  also,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incommunicable.  The  doctrine 
arrogates  nothing  to  the  children  that  is  ex  necessitate  to  Christ, 
or  incommunicable  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  But  the  Sonship 
in  human  flesh  is  of  grace  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus — as 
thoroughly  of  sovereign  grace  as  sonship  is  to  his  people.  His 
human  consciousness  and  human  experience  of  it — conscious- 
ness and  experience  of  it  in  his  reasonable  soul — are  of  grace, 
"  a  bright  mirror  of  grace,"  being  guided  and  informed  through- 
out of  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  that  very  word  and  that 
very  Spirit  which  the  Father  hath  given  him  expressly  to  com- 
municate to  his  people.  Do  they  not  carry  with  them,  when 
communicated,  community  in  the  Sonship  and  Sonship-experi- 
ence  of  the  man  that  is  at  once  the  Father's  "  fellow  "  and  "  the 
Firstborn  among  many  brethren  ?"  Or  to  put  the  case  once 
more,  and  thus  :  Save  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  no  order  taken  in  the  covenant 
of  grace  that  the  human  consciousness  of  Christ  shall  have 
aught  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  eternal  Sonship.  To  say 
otherwise  were  to  deify  his  humanity,  or  at  least  to  ^aolate  all 
the  covenant  design  of  the  incarnation.  Shall  not,  therefore, 
the  promise  of  the  Father  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit — neces- 
sary and  sufficient  in  his  case — be  sufficient,  as  they  are  neces- 
sary, in  his  people's  case  ? 

Secondly.  We  are  thus  led  naturally  to  consider  the  fitness 
of  the  Mystical  Union  to  effect  the  communication  of  sonship 
which  we  see  the  Incarnation  is  fitted  to  mediate.  And  here 
we  have  to  attend  to  these  two  considerations  ;  namely,  first, 
that  the  mystical  union  is  accomplished  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,  in  what  is  specifically  a  work  of  regeneration  ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  provides  for,  and  gives  entrance  on,  communion 
with  the  Son. 

1.  Union  to  Christ  is  effected  by  the  Spirit  in  a  very  special 
work  of  Regeneration.  Nor  is  this  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  work 
to  be  vaguely  identified  with  any  other  designation  which  his 
work  in  effectual  calling  may  receive.  Its  special  nature  as  in- 
dicated by  this  very  designation  has  to  be  steadily  considered. 
For,  if  we  are  by  the  Holy  Ghost  "  called  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Son,"  it  is  not  without  very  special  reasons  that  this  effec- 
tual calling  is  our  regeneration.  For,  so  regarded,  it  sets  be- 
fore us  a  real,  suitable,  permanent  foundation  on  which  the — 
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otherwise  arbitrarily  constituted — relation  of  sonship  is  seen  to 
rest. 

(1.)  It  provides  a  real  foundation  for  the  relation.  Adoption 
is  a  sovereign  act  of  the  divine  grace,  placing  the  believer  in  a 
new  relative  position  towards  God.  But  the  complete  iiodsala 
carries  in  it  the  communication  of  grace  subjective  as  well  as 
grace  relational ;  and  that  grace  subjective  is  grace  regenerating. 
On  this  point  our  author  speaks  well ;  and  the  passage  affords 
a  fine  specimen  of  that  profoundly  appreciative  exegesis  in  which 
his  two  closing  lectures  abound,  and  which  in  their  perusal  will 
amply  repay  such  readers  as  may  have  found  difficulty  in  the 
abstruser  portions  of  the  work,  but  have  intellect  and  spirit- 
uality to  rejoice  in  all  increased  insight  into  the  Spirit's  trains 
of  thought  in  Holy  Scripture  : — 

"  Turning  to  the  first  epistle  of  John,  we  find  one  passage  especially 
in  which  the  manner  of  our  entering  into  the  relation  of  sonship  is 
noticed.  Our  being  sons  is  ascribed  to  the  calling  of  God  (iii.  1)  : — 
"  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God."  Of  course  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  our  being  called  by  the 
Father  the  sons  of  God.  It  is  not  a  nominal  but  a  real  calling  that  is 
intended,  the  actual  constituting  of  a  real  relation.  But  the  state- 
ment seems  to  make  sonship  depend  solely  and  exclusively  on  God's 
calling,  that  is,  on  his  adoptive  act.  It  is  not  so,  however.  This 
verse  should  not  be  separated  from  the  verse  immediately  preceding 
it  (ii.  29),  in  which  it  is  said  that  '  every  one  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness is  born  of  God.'  For  it  is  plainly  that  thought,  *  being  born  of 
God,'  which  suggests  to  John  the  burst  of  adoring  gratitude,'  'Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God.'  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  John  rests  that 
sonship,  which  is  in  his  eyes  so  wonderful,  mainly  on  our  being  born 
of  God.  Nor  is  this  all.  John,  repeating  the  assertion,  '  we  are  the 
sons  of  God,'  continues  to  dwell  with  singular  earnestness  and  explicit- 
ness  on  what  being  born  of  God  means,  and  what  it  involves — perfect 
likeness  to  God  hereafter  (iii.  2)  ;  purity  like  his  now  (3) ;  having 
the  seed  of  God  remaining  in  us  as  the  germ  of  an  impeccable  life  (9). 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  read  that  whole  passage  in  the  epistle  with 
any  care  and  thought,  without  coming  to  the  conviction  that  John 
attaches  a  very  deep  meaning  indeed  to  our  being  born  of  God  ;  that 
he  looks  upon  it  as  in  some  real  and  vital  sense  analogous — not 
merely  to  the  relation  of  the  human  child  to  the  human  parent — but 
to  the  act  in  which  the  relation  originates  ;  that  he  regards  it  as 
actually  effecting  a  certain  community  of  nature  between  God  and 
man."— (Pp.  231-233.) 

(2.)  But  the  suitableness  of  this  foundation  is  perhaps  as 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  And  here,  we  think,  Dr  Oand- 
lisb's  train  of  reasoning  is  susceptible  of  being  supplemented 
and  confirmed  in  a  somewhat  interesting  manner.     Every  re- 
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lational  grace  must  be  combined  with  a  co-relative  grace  that 
is  real,  inward,  or  subjective.     These  two  kinds  of  grace  are 
,  in  different  categories,  and  for  that  very  reason  they  can  never 
conflict  with  each  other,  nor  can  their  simultaneous  collation 
cause  any  real  difficulty  in  keeping  them  quite  distinct  in  our 
contemplation  of  them.     The  real  and  subjective  grace  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  objective  grounds  on  which  the  grace 
relative  or  relational  rests.     It  reveals  these  grounds  ;  but  it  in 
no  respect  enters  into  them — the  two  categories,  as  we  have 
said,  being  perfectly  distinct.     Thus,  the  relational  grace  of 
Justification,  which  is  the  sovereign  act  of  God,  altering  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  believer  towards  himself,  and  rendering  it 
one  of  favour  and  acceptance,  cannot  be  apprehended  and  in- 
telligently embraced  without  an  inward  work  of  the  Spirit,  re- 
storing the  Divine  image  in   knowledge,  righteousness,  and 
holiness,  whereby  the  redeemed  soul,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this   work,  with  enlightened   understanding,  quickened   con- 
science, and  renewed  will,  believingly  takes  up  this  gracious 
position  of  perfect  righteousness  before  God — an  acquiescence, 
on  his  part,  which,  reverently  speaking,  God  cannot  dispense 
with,  just  because  the  whole  matter  is  one  that  concerns  the 
rectifying  of  the  relations  between  himself  and  those  intelligent 
responsible  beings  whom  his  Son  has,  by  his  obedience  unto 
death,  redeemed.     But  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  relational 
grace  of  justification  are  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
requisite  subjective  grace  should  assume  any  other  form  than 
that  of  restoration,  recreation,  renewal.     It  is  not  a  new  relation 
— we  mean  in  the  essential  constituting  idea  or  elements  of  it — 
that  is  here  concerned,  though  in  the  accidents  and  circum- 
stances a  very  great  change  is  transpiring.    Still,  it  is  simply  the 
original  relation  of  man  towards  God,  as  a  subject  towards  his 
moral  Governor  and  Judge,  that  is  being  dealt  with.    And  hence 
the  subjective  concurrent  grace  required  need  not,  in  its  charac- 
ter and  nature,  be  more  than  grace  of  renewal  and  re-creation. 
It  is  very  different  when  the  other  relational  grace  of  Adoption 
is  concerned.     Here  we  have,  as  we  have  been  contending,  a 
wholly  new  relation  to  consider.     And  that  it  is  a  new  relation, 
we  think,  is  admirably  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  a  wholly 
new  kind   of  subjective   work  of  God  is  brought  forward  as 
the  subjective   grace   required  to  concur  in  the   constitution 
of  it.     For  surely  it  is  for  this  very  reason,  most  manifestly,  that 
the  Spirit's  work  is  set  before  us  as  being  specifically  a  regenera- 
tive work.     Nor  can  we  suffer  this  argument  to  have  its  force 
weakened,  or  its  clearness  clouded,  by  the  mere  grammatical 
circumstance,  that  the  same  particle  is  prefixed  in  all  the  words 
re-newal,  re-storation,  re-creation,  re-generation.     Those  who 
would  bar  in  limine  the  course  of  reasoning  which  we  pursue 
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on  this  entire  theme  by  reminding  us  that  Christianity  is  re- 
storative, are  fond  of  ringing  the  changes  on  these  words  ;  and 
they  heap  them  all  up  together  as  if  they  were  all  equally  ser- 
viceable. But  there  is  one  of  tliem  which  we  must  take  apart 
by  itself ;  for  it  has  a  great  truth  to  tell  us  which  we  cannot 
suffer  to  fall  into  obscurity  by  the  word  which  expresses  it  be- 
,  ing  defaced  of  its  own  great  peculiarity,  A  man's  re-creation 
is  a  second  creation  by  God.  But  his  re-generation  is  not  a 
second  generation  by  God.  His  avayhrisia  is  not  a  second 
spiritual  yiv^<sia^  but  a  yivnaia  that  is  spiritual  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  first  y^^jff/a,  which  was  of  the  flesh.  No  language 
could  assert  this  more  emphatically  than  the  language  of  in- 
spiration itself,  and  that  with  the  very  view  with  which  this 
argument  calls  attention  to  it :  "  To  as  many  as  received  him, 
to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
which  believe  in  his  name  :  which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
And  all  throughout  John's  first  epistle  believers  are  said  to  be  be- 
gotten of  God,  never  re-begotten  ; — begotten  of  God  ;  born  of 
the  Spirit  :  and  it  is  a  wholly  new  thing  in  Divine  operation, 
peculiar  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  such  that  mere  creation 
knoweth  nothing  of  it. 

And  why  is  generation  by  the  Spirit  introduced  now,  but  be- 
cause it  introduces  such  subjective  grace  as  is  now  required 
to  underlie  and  bear  out  the  new  relation  of  sonship  ?  There 
is,  of  course,  no  inconsistency  in  its  being  called  a  work  of  crea- 
tion too.  For  it  brings  into  being  what  had  no  being  before  ; 
it  is  the  work  of  him  who  calleth  the  things  that  are  not  as 
though  they  were.  But  it  is  more  than  creative,  being  "  spirit 
horn  of  the  Spirit."  And  if  asked  to  say.  How  much  more  ? 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  say.  We  cannot  tell.  But  this  we  may 
say — for  in  saying  it  we  only  read  off  what  the  lamp  of  revela- 
tion sets  before  us — that  while  the  Spirit's  work  considered  as 
creative  makes  its  subject  possessor  of  the  image  of  God,  con- 
sidered as  generative  it  "  makes  him  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature."  And  if  again  asked  the  import  of  this  marvellous 
statement  of  the  Spirit,  again  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say.  We 
■  cannot  tell,  at  least  not  exhaustively ;  but,  with  reservation 
that  it  does  not,  because  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot, 
imply  participation  in  the  essence  of  Godhead,  it  is  doubtless 
designed  to  convince  us  that  those  in  whom  it  is  fulfilled  have 
a  spiritual  nature  communicated  by  a  profound  derivation  from 
God, — Spirit-born  spirit, — qualifying  them  for  an  intense  in- 
timacy of  communion  with  God,  such  as  mere  creation  can  in 
no  respect  provide  for,  and  for  sustaining  the  fellowship  belong- 
ing to  a  relation  which  creation,  though  it  may  contemplate, 
does  not  constitute. 
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We  have  not  been  calling  here  for  a  distinction  without  a 
difiference.  The  distinction  is  a  plain  and  palpable  one.  The 
relation  concerned  in  Justification  is  a  relation  belonging  to 
creation  ;  and  hence  the  co-relative  subjective  grace  concerned 
in  its  gracious  rectification  appears  as  grace  creative.  The  re- 
lation which  Adoption  constitutes  is  a  new  relation,  and  the 
subjective  grace  concerned  in  its  gracious  constitution  is  grace 
generative.  No  doubt  the  Spirit's  work  is  one — one  work 
under  a  twofold  aspect.  Nor  need  this  occasion  any  difficulty 
if  we  observe  how  inseparable  are  the  two  graces  of  relational 
position  for  which  this  work  provides  a  fit  subjective  state  of 
soul  in  him  who  becomes  at  once  in  Christ  a  justified  subject, 
and  an  accepted  and  beloved  son.  It  is  in  the  simple  exercise 
of  faith  that  both  these  positions  are  taken  up,  "  Being  justi- 
fied by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  ;"  "  We  are  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God  by  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  For  while  the 
graces  of  justification  and  adoption  are  distinct,  they  are 
blended,  or  at  least  bound,  together  by  this  blessed  tie,  that  the 
righteousness  of  "the  Lord  our  Righteousness"  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  God's  beloved  Son  ;  it  is  wrought  out  amidst  constant 
recognition,  both  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  of  his  filial  rela- 
tion ;  it  carries  in  it  signatures  of  grace  and  glory  derived  im- 
mediately from  his  Sonship;  and  it  points  at  least — this  right- 
eousness, we  mean — tomore  than  the  rectification  of  our  relation 
as  subjects.  Justification  merely,  it  would  seem,  is  not  all  that 
it  contemplates  its  recipients  obtaining. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  suitableness  of  regene- 
ration, as  combining  with  adoption  to  complete  the  liokcia^  is 
not  yet  fully  exhibited.  Its  suitableness  is  obvious  if  the  re- 
lative grace  to  which  it  answers  is  grace  of  sonship.  But  if 
the  sonship  is  enjoyed  in  communion  with  Christ,  then  this 
suitableness  is  more  perfect  when  we  consider  that  regenera- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  specially  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
— and  that,  also,  working  in  so  far  after  the  pattern  he  hath 
first  set  before  himself  in  contributing  his  own  Divine  action  in 
the  Incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son.  This  is  a  consideration  to 
which  Dr  Candlish  repeatedly  calls  attention  ;  and  it  might  re- 
ceive illustration  from  much  of  John  Howe's  eloquent  line  of 
thought  in  the  Living  Temple,  where  he  speaks  of  the  consti- 
tution of  that  "  Exemplar,  original,  and  great  primary  temple, 
Christ,  replenished  with  the  Divine  fulness,  and  multiplying 
itself  into  so  many,  or  enlarging  itself  into  that  one,  his  Church." 
We  confess  that  we  have  greater  confidence  in  contemplating 
the  analogy  between  the  works  of  the  Spirit  in  generating  his 
people,  and  in  effecting  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son,  than  be- 
tween their  sovereign  generation  and  his  eternal  generation. 
Not  that  we  would  reprehend  the  latter  comparison.     We  see 
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no  more  difficulty  a  priori  in  believing  that  a  creature's  gene- 
ration from  God  carries  in  it  a  likeness  of  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  an  eternal  persoo,  than  in  believing  that  a  creature's 
nature  carries  in  it  the  likeness  of  the  eternal  God  himself. 
But  we  feel  on  firmer  ground  when  comparing  what  the  Spirit, 
as  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  does  in  giving  a  creature  a  spiritual 
nature  capable  of  receiving  sonship,  with  what  the  same  Spirit 
had  first  accomplished  in  giving  a  created  nature  to  the  Son  in 
which  to  enjoy  the  Sonship  which  he  has  held  from  everlasting. 
For  what  is  it  that  we  see  accomplished  in  the  two  cases  ?  In  the 
one  case  :  The  glorious  eternal  Sonship,  which  has  its  ground 
or  foundation  in  the  necessary  and  ineffable  ijjovoyivr,oia,  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  as  enjoyed  by  human 
nature  under  limits  ;  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  relation 
thus,  on  his  part,  under  limits,  a  real  and  suitable  foundation 
is  laid  in  the  Incarnation  ;  in  a  birth  of  God's  eternal  Son, 
of  (ex)  the  Spirit,  which  makes  him,  to  whom  as  the  Son  the 
Spirit  belongs,  possessor  in  holiness  of  the  nature  of  those  to 
be  made  sons,  but  who  have  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Son — partaker 
of  flesh  and  blood.  And  this  real  foundation  so  laid  is  as  broad 
as  the  limits  to  which  human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  Son 
is  to  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  relation.  In  the 
other  case  :  For  the  enjoyment,  we  say,  of  the  same  relation  on 
our  part,  under  exactly  the  same  kind  of  limits,  a  real  and 
suitable  foundation  in  like  manner  is  laid  in  Regeneration;  in 
a  birth  which  makes  us,  who  are  partakers  already  in  flesh 
and  blood  before  Regeneration,  partakers  now  in  that  Spirit  of 
the  Son  which  was  his  before  Incarnation.  And  this  real 
foundation,  again,  is  as  broad  as  the  limits  to  which  we  are  to 
be  admitted  to  enjoyment  of  the  sonship.  •  Thus,  by  Incarna- 
tion on  his  side  and  Regeneration  on  ours,  the  gulf  of  separation 
is  bridged  over  wholly  ;  while  the  relational  is  founded  on  the 
real,  in  our  case  quite  as  exactly,  and,  so  to  speak,  accurately 
and  adequately,  and  sufficiently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus.  It  is  not  the  fiovoyhrisia  which  is  the  foundation 
for  the  enjoyment  by  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  as  such,  of  the 
eternal  Sonship.  It  is  the  hsa^Tiueig,  in  which,  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Son  unites  himself  to  us.  And  surely  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  firmyivrisia,  even  though  the  idea  were  not  self- 
contradictory,  can  still  less  be  demanded  as  a  foundation  for 
the  enjoyment,  or  declared  to  be  implied  in  the  enjoyment,  of 
the  same  sonship,  when  it  is  finite  beings  who  are  alleged  to 
participate  in  it.  The  foundation,  on  their  part,  is  not  the  -wow- 
y'uriaia,  but  what  to  them,  as  already  partakers  by  generation 
of  flesh  and  blood,  is  their  a\iaysvr}eta,ihol^gh  their  only  yEvjjc/a  of 
the  Spirit,  and  which  renders  them  partakers  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture ;  even  as  the  haaoxMdic,  may  be  reverently  said  to  be  to  him 
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who  is  by  eternal  generation  partaker  of  the  Divine  essence 
an  amyivncia  too,  though  his  only  yivridta  in  the  flesh,  and  which 
renders  him  partaker  by  the  Spirit  of  the  nature  of  which  the 
children  are  partakers. 

(3.)  It  is  in  a  similar  conspiring  line  of  reasoning  that  we 
now  notice  that  the  Spirit's  work,  as  a  generative  work,  pro- 
vides a  permanent  foundation  for  the  sonship.  And  this,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  is  needed.  It  is  not  needed,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  when  justification  is  concerned.  Justifica- 
tion is  not  in  its  own  nature  necessarily  irreversible.  The 
justification  of  believers,  indeed,  in  virtue  of  an  inviolable 
righteousness  as  the  ground  of  it,  is  irreversible.  Still,  absolute 
unchangeableness  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  idea  of 
the  estate  into  which  justification  admits  the  justified  .one.  It 
is  otherwise  with  adoption.  "  The  son  abideth  ever  in  the 
house  "  (John  viii.  3).  And  this  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the 
Eternal  Son.  It  is  a  general  and  unqualified  assertion  (Stier,  in 
loco)  ;  as  general  as  the  assertion  with  which  it  stands  contrasted, 
"The  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever."  Into  the  rela- 
tion of  sonship,  punishmentas  penalty  cannot  enter.  Punishment, 
as  chastisement,  is  its  privilege  and  not  its  curse.  Punishment, 
when  necessary,  in  this  relation,  is  never  called  in  to  break  its 
bonds,  but  because  its  bonds  cannot  be  broken.  Correlatively, 
therefore,  to  this  relation,  subjective  grace  must  be  permanent. 
Generative  grace,  as  such,  gives  permanence ;  grace  creative, 
as  such,  does  not.  Grace  creative  may  be  sufficient  to  underlie 
a  relative  grace,  like  justification,  not  in  itself  necessarily  and 
intrinsically  inviolable.  It  needs  grace  generative  to  bear  up 
the  indefeasible  grace  of  sonship.  That  creation,  as  such,  does 
not  carry  eternal  stability  in  it,  the  history  of  creation  in  its 
first  estate  proves.  Nor  can  the  second  creation,  per  se,  give 
assurance  of  a  more  blissful  result.  No  doubt,  in  connection 
with  the  second  creation,  God  can,  and  does,  by  special  decree 
and  ordination,  secure  the  permanence  which  creation,  merely 
as  such  and  in  itself,  does  not  guarantee.  And  is  it  not  re- 
markable, in  this  light,  to  see  how,  as  if  on  very  purpose  to 
convey  this  thought,  the  Spirit  hath  said  (Ephes.  iii.  10),  "We 
are  his  workmanship  created  again  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  which  God  hath  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them"? 
So  far  as  we  are  merely  God's  workmanship  as  a  creation — a 
new  creation — it  would  seem  the  Spirit  of  truth  desired  to  in- 
dicate that  that  alone,  unsupported  by  express  decree  and  ordi- 
nation, would  not  secure  permanence  any  more  than  creation 
pristine.  It  is  different,  and  we  are  with  equally  remarkable 
expressness  assured  that  it  is  different,  with  the  Spirit's  work 
in  conversion  regarded  as  a  work  of  regeneration.  In  regenera- 
tion there  is  security,  not  by  corroborative  decree,  but  in  the 
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very  nature  of  the  case.  "  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God — vnv  to 
ytyBwri/Msvov  ex  toD  0eoD — overcometh  the  world,"  (1  John  v.  4). 
The  prince  of  this  world  hath  no  access  to  it  :  "  he  toucheth  it 
not"  (ver.  18).  And  "whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  com- 
mit sin  ;  for  his  seed  abideth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  for  he 
is  born  of  God"  (1  John  iii.  9).  So  that  God  hath  not  left  the 
believer's  eternal  permanence  in  holiness  in  the  mere  keeping  of 
his  sovereignty,  but  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  he  hath  given 
it  a  natural  foundation,  and  that  natural  foundation  connected 
in  respect  of  permanence  with  the  permanent  privilege  of  son- 
ship.  A  result  which  brings  us  back,  from  another  point  of 
view,  on  Dr  Candlish's  profound,  and,  as  we  take  it,  very 
modestly  put  statement,  "No  doubt  God  is  able  to  secure 
this  (stability  in  the  justified  state),  and  is  graciously  pledged 
to  secure  it.  But  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,, 
his  way  of  securing  it  may  be  just  through  our  receiving  the 
very  adoption  of  sons  for  which  I  plead." 

Dr  Candlish's  own  verification  of  his  statement  we  would 
willingly  quote  in  full  did  our  limits  permit.  But  it  consists 
of  several  expositions  of  passages  of  Scripture,  wrought  together 
into  one  web,  so  beautifully  contexted  that  to  do  otherwise 
than  quote  very  largely  wei'e  to  do  injustice  to  the  impression 
of  his  argument.  There  is,  however,  one  paragraph  which  we 
cannot,  ere  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  deny  ourselves  the 
gratification  of  extracting.  Students  of  theology  must  have 
been  sensible  occasionally  of  a  tendency  to  regard  the  subject 
of  justification  as  one  surrounded  by  a  certain  air  of  dry,  legal 
technicality.  We  never  have  felt  this  in  reading  Calvin.  But 
in  Owen  we  have  been  overtaken  with  it,  and  found  refuge 
from  its  impression  by  turning  to  John  Howe,  more  pleased  to 
speak  of  reconciliation,  and  to  dwell  on  the  fine  feeling  which 
the  rectifying  of  the  sinner's  position  towards  God  in  that  light 
is  fitted  to  produce.  We  give  Dr  Candlish's  corrective :  his  own 
representations,  we  may  add,  very  eminently  never  needing  to 
be  so  guarded,  or  to  have  their  effect  corrected ;  for  surely  never 
writer  fused  into  one  so  well  the  action  of  highest  intellect  and 
purest  spiritual  feeling  : — 

<*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  view  which  I  am  attempting  to 
explain  of  sonship,  as  not  a  part  of  justification,  nor  a  mere  corollary 
from  it,  but  a  distinct  and  separate  benefit,—  differently  conferred,  at 
least  in  some  respects,  and  differently  apprehended  and  realised, — 
will  be  found  to  be  of  some  practical  importance.  There  is  unques- 
tionably, in  certain  quarters,  a  feeling  of  distaste  and  dislike  apt  to 
arise  when  God  is  represented  as  on  the  one  hand  dealing  judicially 
with  Christ  standing  in  the  room  of  his  people,  and  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  dealing  judicially  with  them  in  virtue  of  their  being  one  with 
him  by  faith.     The  whole  transaction,  in  both  its  parts,  in  requiring 
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from  the  surety  satisfaction  to  law  and  justice,  and  in  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  that  satisfaction,  appears  to  some  to  wear  a  harsh,  technical, 
and  legal  aspect ;  a  sort  of  cold,  business-like,  court  of  justice  air, 
which  they  cannot  relish.  It  is  not  difficult  to  shew  that  this  is  a 
prejudice,  occasioned, — ^either  by  the  rude  and  coarse  way  in  which 
the  doctrine  is  sometimes  handled  by  unwise  advocates  and  expounders 
of  it, — or,  which  is  the  far  more  common  case,  by  some  gross  carica- 
ture of  it  which  the  parties  choose  to  draw  or  paint  for  themselves. 
At  the  same  time, — if  that  is  the  only  mode  of  God's  dealing  with 
Christ,  and  with  those  whom  Christ  answers  for  in  the  judgment, 
which  is  prominently  brought  forward  and  insisted  upon, — there  may 
undoubtedly  be  some  risk  of  its  degenerating  into  barren  aud  dogmatic 
orthodoxy.  It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  speculation  to  in- 
quire whether  we  may  not  thus,  to  some  extent  at  least,  account  for 
the  lapse  of  the  theology  of  the  reformation  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
,  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  among  ourselves,  first  into  rigid  and  frigid 
scholastic  systematising,  and  then  into  rationalism.  At  all  events,  I 
am  persuaded  that  we  have  a  strong  safeguard  against  any  such  danger, 
if  we  do  full  justice  to  the  common  sonship  of  Christ  and  of  Christ's 
disciples  ; — erecting  it  into  a  distinct  and  separate  article  of  belief, 
and  giving  it  a  well-defined  place  of  its  own,  '  with  ample  room  and 
verge  enough,'  among  the  truths  of  the  Christan  creed  and  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  experience.  '  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God.'     Let  that  be  fully  taught."— (Pp.  247-249.) 

2.  Resuming  the  argument.  Regeneration  effecting  union 
with  Christ  gives  admission  to  communion  with  Christ ;  com- 
munion, fellov^^ship,  Tioivuvia,  common  or  joint  possession.  Thus, 
in  Scriptural  language,  "  God  hath  called  us  into  the  fellowship 
of  his  Son."  Is  it  -probahle,  prima  facie,  that  we  are  excluded 
from  fellowship  in  the  Sonship  ? 

We  have  said,  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  that  Owen  treats 
the  subject  of  Adoption  (vol.  ii.  pp.  207-221)  under  the  head  of 
communion  with  Christ.  But  he  treats  it  as  what  he  calls  "the 
third  head  of  purchased  grace."  And  in  reahty  the  idea  which 
rules  his  entire  discussion  is  that  of  "  purchase,"  and  not  of  fel- 
lowship. From  the  very  outset  the  idea  of  fellowship  or  com- 
munion falls  into  the  background,  and  does  not  reappear  save 
in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  discussion.  Now,  with  profound 
regard  for  the  greatest  of  the  Puritans,  we  venture  here  a  criti- 
cal remark  to  which  we  attach  some  importance.  The  idea  of 
Christ's  work,  as  a  work  of  purchase,  is  one  which  is  apt  to 
present  itself  to  some  minds  in  an  offensive  light ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  but  that  in  listening  to  slovenly  preaching  we  have 
heard  it  put  very  offensively.  Of  course  it  is  a  Scriptural  ex- 
pression, and  as  such  capable  of  thorough  defence  and  correct 
explanation.  But  the  explanation  and  defence  consist  in  pre- 
senting it  as  Scripture  presents  it,  as  a  partial  and  subordinate 
view  of  the  Saviour's  work,  embraced  within  the  larger  and 
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more  comprehensive  category  of  thought  to  which  the  ideas  of 
federality,  union,  imputation,  substitution,  atonement,  justifi- 
cation, all  belong.  TJnder  the  shield,  or  within  the  circumval- 
lation,  of  this  grand  category,  the  position  that  Christ  purchased 
his  people,  and  purchased  blessings  for  them,  is  perfectly  and 
easily  defencible.  It  is  then  seen  to  be  a  subordinate  statement 
of  truth  belonging  to  the  department  of  law  and  judicial  govern- 
ment ;  and  this  confers  upon  it  its  more  exact  and  specific  mean- 
ing, wholly  inoffensive  and  unobjectionable.  Take  the  idea  of 
purchase  outside  this  impregnable  fortress,  and,  for  our  own 
part,  we  would  not  undertake  its  defence ;  Scripture,  in  fact, 
ceasing  to  help  us.  But  then  if  you  take  the  idea  of  purchase 
in  connection  with  adoption  at  all,  and  represent  sonship  as 
"  purchased  grace,"  must  you  not  inevitably  resign  all  protec- 
tion from  the  grander  and  comprehensive  category  within 
which  the  scriptural  idea  of  purchase  finds  its  true  meaning 
and  place  of  unassailable  safety  ?  For  sonship  does  not  belong 
to  the  department  of  law  and  moral  government  at  all,  but  to 
a  department  wholly  distinct,  which  carries  in  it  nothing  cor- 
responding to  substitution  and  imputation,  and  therefore  no- 
thing capable  of  conferring  on  the  notion  of  purchase  a  meaning 
different  from  the  ordinary,  and,  in  that  sense  in  divine  things, 
really  offensive  import  ?  Those  who  concede  sonship  in  any 
sense  to  the  believer,  must  hold  that  it  is  a  relation  having  at 
least  some  analogy  to  that  between  the  Eternal  Father  and  the 
Eternal  Son,  a  relation  into  which  there  can  of  course  enter 
nothing  appertaining  to  sovereignty  of  law  and  moral  subjec- 
tion. But  to  introduce  into  the  believer's  sonship  an  idea 
defencible  in  any  light  solely  as  embraced  under  and  explained 
by  the  highest  ideas  of  moral  government^ — nay,  to  discuss 
his  sonship  precisely  in  the  light  of  that  idea — an  idea  that  is 
wholly  foreign  to  the  analogue,  is  surely  to  cut  up  the  analogy 
by  the  roots,  and  must  result  in  confounding  the  departments 
of  Fatherhood  and  moral  government,  introducing  inextricable 
confusion.  And  this  falls  in  again,  from  another  point  of  view, 
and  we  think  very  confirmingly,  with  what  Dr  Candlish  says 
in  his  preface  at  the  very  outset : — "  I  can  see  how  in  Christ 
the  sinner's  case,  as  that  of  a  disobedient  subject,  is  met. 
But  what  provision  is  made  for  healing  the  hurt  which  the  re- 
lation of  sonship,  still  standing,  has  sustained  ?  None  that  I 
can  see ; — unless  sonship  is  simply  merged  in  subjectship.  And 
that  I  take  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  the 
sounder  portion  of  the  asserters  of  an  original  relation  of  son- 
ship  are  concerned.  The  truth  is,  that  this  original  relation  of 
sonship  is  with  them  nothing  more  than  a  Jcind  of  quality  of 
subjectship.  It  is  subjectship  realising  itself,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  in  favourable  circumstances  and  under  favourable  in- 
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fluences ; — causing  it  to  partake  not  a  little  of  the  genial,  cordial 
spirit  which  is  wont  to  pervade  the  walk  of  a  son  with  his  father. 
If  that  is  all  that  is  involved  in  the  primitive  and  primeval  son- 
ship  of  paradise,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  all  that  the  perfected 
sonship  of  heaven  can  have  in  it  ; — all  I  mean  in  kind,  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  degree.  For  '  relation  stands,'  after  its 
hurt  is  healed,  the  same  as  it  was  at  first,  and  has  ever  been." 

From  the  relation  of  sonship — whether  Christ's  or  his  people's 
— the  ideas  of  wrath  and  of  the  cursed  death  of  the  cross,  are 
altogether  alien.  The  whole  Socinian  controversy,  so  far  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  work  is  concerned,  turns  on  this.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  contending  that  the  Father  never  was 
displeased  with  his  Son — that,  more  particularly,  therefore 
did  He  love  him  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep, 
submitting  to  expiate,  as  a  glorious  and  ineffably  acceptable 
subject  of  God's  moral  administration,  the  sin  which  by  impu- 
tation had  become  his  own.  And  sonship  in  his  people  is 
equally  inaccessible  to  penalty  as  the  person  of  the  Son,  save 
as  a  subject  responsible  for  others,  must  eternally  have  been. 
Whether  in  him  or  in  them,  it  is  a  relation  to  which  the  very 
ideas  of  substitution,  expiation,  and  therefore  redemption  and 
purchase,  are  wholly  inapplicable.  It  must  be  confounded  with 
subjectship  before  it  can  be  regarded  as  coming  into  any  real 
connection  with  what  these  ideas  imply. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  think  the  discussion  of  Adoption, 
as  a  distinct  theological  topic,  ought  to  take  place  not  on  the 
scheme  of  Owen,  but  on  the  very  suggestive  thought  of  Good- 
win (Nichol's  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  96)  :  "  Now,  how  is  this  being 
adopted  through  him  to  be  understood  ?  Of  being  made 
sons  through  his  merits,  or  through  the  mere  relation  to  his 
person  ?  I  answer,  through  the  relation  to  his  person,  and 
Christ's  being  a  Son.  I  am  in  this  of  learned  Mr  FordV 
mind,  that  adoption,  as  primitively  it  was  in  predestination 
bestowed  upon  us,  was  not  founded  upon  redemption,  or  Christ "s 
obedience,  but  on  Christ's  personally  being  God's  natural  Son. 
Our  justification  indeed  is  built  upon  his  obedience  and  suffer- 
ings. But  our  adoption  is  through  his  being  the  natural  Son 
of  God,  and  we  his  brethren  in  relation  to  his  person."  This 
we  regard  as  a  very  valuable  statement.  It  represents  all  that 
appertains  to  redemption,  both  in  its  achievement  and  colla- 
tion, as  transpiring  in  the  category  or  department  of  relation 
to  which  it  really  and  natively  belongs  ;  while  it  leaves  all  that 
concerns  sonship  to  be  conceived  of  in  the  light,  and  ruled  by 
the  principles,  of  a  department  altogether  distinct  and  unap- 
proachably its  own.  Moreover,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  has 
very  clear  foundation  in  Scripture.  Our  adoption  is  there  repre- 
sented as  being,  in  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees,  a  more  ini- 
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mediate  end  in  the  divine  view  in  predestination  than  our 
redemption.  Redemption  is  decreed  as  a  necessary  means,  but 
not  the  end.  Tiie  scopefulness  of  predestination  is  in  this,  that 
"  he  did  predestinate  us  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren " 
(Rom.  viii.  29).  Hence,  "God. sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a 
woman,  made  Tinder  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law  " — not  merely  that  all  might  be  rectified  in  the  relation 
to  which  law  and  redemption  from  under  the  law  belong,  but 
"  that,"  by  this  necessary  preliminary  rectification,  "  we  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  (Gal.  iv.  5).  And  the  same  com- 
plete disentanglement  of  the  departments  of  redemption  and 
sonship,  with  the  achievement  of  the  one  as  the  removal  of  an 
obstruction  to  the  constitution  of  the  other,  is  evident  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Ephesians,  where  we  are  said  (ver.  5)  to  be 
"  predestinated  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ," 
and  "redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins"  (ver.  7),  is  introduced  as  a  step  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  predestinated. 

Now  if  this  is  true,  it  casts  us,  for  our  adoption,  most  ex- 
pressly, immediately,  and  exclusively,  on  our  relation  to  the 
person  of  the  Son  :  and  where  in  all  his  person  is  it  to  be 
found  if  not  in  his  Sonship  ?  We  have  absolutely  nothing 
whatever — subordinately,  we  mean  of  course,  to  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God — no  thing  whatever  to  fall  back  upon  for  sonship  but 
the  Sonship  of  our  living  head,  and  our  fellowship  with  him- 
self therein.  His  redemption,  strictly  and  properly  conceived 
•of,  has  achieved  nothing  of  this  sort  for  us.  For,  perfect  in  its 
action  and  its  fruits,  its  fruits  are  confined  to  the  sphere  in 
which  its  action  takes  place,  the  sphere  of  government  by  law, 
the  sphere  of  legal  and  forensic  procedure.  In  that  sphere  we 
are  perfected  for  ever  in  justification.  For  all  that  pertains  to 
the  sphere  of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  we  must  look  not  to 
Christ's  work  but  Christ's  person  exclusively.  But  the  Lord 
our  righteousness,  with  whom  we  have  communion  unto  justi- 
fication of  life,  is  the  Son  of  God.  We  are  called  into  com- 
munion with  him,  under  express  consideration  that  he  is  the 
Soil.  We  are  united  to  him,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  in  which  as  the  Son  he  stands  to  the 
Father  ;  but  amidst  special  certification  of  it,  as  given  in  the 
hour  in  which  by  baptism,  which  means  engrafting,  the  Son 
united  himself  to  us,  and  the  Father's  voice  exclaimed,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Have  we 
fellowship  in  the  "  good  pleasure  "  and  in  the  "  love  ;"  and  have 
we  no  fellowship  in  the  relation  to  which  they  belong?  Are 
we  heirs  by  being  in  Christ  ?  Have  we  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ,  by  being  ourselves  in  Christ  ?     Have  we  the  love 
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which  rests  on  the  relation,  and  the  inheritance  which  the  re- 
lation entails,  but  no  share  in  the  relation  itself  ?  Whether  is 
easier — to  believe  that  we  are  joint-heirs  with  the  Son  and 
jointly  loved  of  the  Father,  without  being  joint-sons?  or  to 
believe  that  being  joint-sons  with  the  Only-begotten,  the 
Father  for  that  reason  endows  us  with  all  things  in  him,  and 
gives  the  love  wherewith  he  loveth  him  to  be  in  us  also  ? 

The  elect  soul  has  to  be  considered  as  redeemed,  as  already 
in  possession  of  all  the  proper  and  immediate  fruits  of  redemp- 
tion, when  the  question  or  the  problem  is  to  be  actually,  in 
the  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  solved,  "How 
shall  he  be  put  among  the  children  ?"  The  solution  is  plain, 
the  answer  conclusive,  if  it  be  to  this  effect :  Let  that  fellow- 
ship with  the  Son,  in  which  he  has  redemption  through  his 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  be  held  as  carrying  in  it 
fellowship  in  his  Sonship  also.  That  alone  is  requisite,  if  that 
is  admitted.  But  if  that  is  not  admitted,  then  what  is  it  that 
is  requisite  ?  And  whence  does  it  come  ?  Or  how  has  it  been 
provided  ?  Or  where  does  Scripture  give  the  slightest  hint  of  it  ? 
Assuredly  not  in  Paul's  glorious  catalogue  of  all  spiritual 
blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus. 

We  solicit  attention  to  that  opening  burst  of  adoring  grati- 
tude in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He  puts  the  Sonship  in 
the  forefront ; — "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with,  all  spiritual  blessings 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  Such  is  his  broad  general 
statement,  recognising  all  blessings  as  from  the  Father  and  in 
him  who  is  the  Son  of  his  love.  He  then  gives  a  very  roll- 
call  of  the  blessings  seriatim,  and  with  ceaseless  and  unexcep- 
tioned  particularity  reminds  us  that  as  all,  so  each  of  them  is 
"in  him."  Election  "  in  him  "  (v.  4) :  "in  whom  "  redemption 
(v.  7)  :  membership,  gathering  together,  avaxKpaXaiuxrig,  "  in 
Christ  "  (v.  10)  :  "in  whom"  inheritance  (v.  11)  :  "in  whom," 
the  Spirit  of  promise  (v.  1 3).  In  the  midst  of  this  group  comes 
in  "adoption" — "According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him,  having 
predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ " 
(v.  5).  Concerning  each  of  all  the  othei*  blessings  there  is  room 
for  presenting  Christ's  character,  title,  or  relation  under  a  par- 
ticular view  in  respect  of  which  he  is,  under  the  sovereign  grace 
of  the  Father,  the  fountain  of  the  special  blessing  noted.  We 
have  election  in  him  in  that  he  is  God's  "Elect,  in  whom  his  soul 
delighteth."  We  have  redemption  in  him  the  Redeemer.  We 
have  membership,  dvaxs<paXaiu)sti,  in  him  who  is  the  xifaXti. 
We  have  the  inheritance  in  him  as  the  Heir.  We  have  the 
Spirit  in  him  as  the  Christ  anointed  of  the  Holy  Ghost  im- 
measurably. Had  Paul  been  filling  in  the  titles  of  Christ 
with  the  tabular  exactitude  for  which  we  thus  see  there  is  a 
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manifest  scope  in  reference  of  every  other  particular  blessing, 
can  any  one  doubt  that  over  against  our  "  adoption  "  he  would 
have  placed  the  consideration  that  he  in  whom  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  blessing,  is  enjoyed  is  "the  Son  1"  And  his  cata- 
losfue  would  run  thus  : — 


The  Blessings 
Election  (v.  4) 
Adoption  (v.  5) 
Redemption  (v.  7) 
AvaxifiaXaiuxrig  (v.  10) 
Inheritance  (v.  II) 
The  Spirit  (v.  13) 


>  in  ■< 


IN  Christ  Jesus. 
'  Christ,  the  Elect  (Isa.  xUi.  1). 
Son. 
Redeemer. 

Heir. 
Anointed. 


Nor  let  it  be  contended  in  reply  that  Christ  is  the  Elect  One, 
the  Hedeemer,  the  KifccKr,,  the  Heir,  the  Christ — by  grace  and 
sovereign  dispensation  :  and  that  whatever  may  be  implied  in 
each  of  these  relations  may  for  that  reason  be  participated  in 
by  the  members  of  his  body ;  but  that  he  is  not  the  Son  by 
grace  and  sovereignty,  but  ex  neccessJtate  and  eternally,  and 
that  this  renders  the  analogy  of  the  other  titles  in  this  matter 
unavailing  here.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  there  is 
not  another  of  the  titles  ex  necessitate  too,  namely,  "  the  heir." 
There  seems  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  any 
more  of  sovereignty  exclusively  than  the  Sonship  is,  else, 
otherwise,  the  force  of  ths  apostle's  brief  inferential  argument 
"  If  sons,  then  heirs,"  fails  in  the  grandest  case,  in  that  which 
we  would  expect  should  rule  all  others  ;  and  moreover  the  ob- 
vious import  of  the  inspired  assertion  would  seem  to  be  invaded  : 
"  God  hath  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed 
heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  hath  made  the  worlds." 
No  doubt  the  inheritance,  as  the  Word  made  flesh  enjoys  it,  is 
specificated  into  a  particular  form  or  aspect  by  covenant 
sovereign  grace  ;  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  that  it  becomes  ac- 
cessible and  communicable  to  the  heirs  of  the  adoption.  But 
on  the  supposition  of  an  inheritance  and  revenue  of  glory  being 
determined  on  by  sovereignty  and  grace,  it  fell  to  the  Son  by 
right  of  nature  to  have  his  necessary  inheritance  as  by  right  of 
entail  blended  with  that  which  accrues  by  purpose  and  decree 
of  the  Father.  So  that  he  is  "  the  Heir  "  of  all  things  both  of 
necessity  and  of  grace.  And  why  is  this  ?  But  because  as 
God  he  is  ex  necessitate  the  Eternal  Son  ;  and  by  the  grace  of 
hypostatic  union  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  same  Son  of 
God  by  sovereign  dispensation  also.  And  on  the  ground  of 
this  consideration  we  would  submit  that  the  Saviour's  Sonship 
is  as  much — subordinately  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  the  Father 
— as  much  and  as  immediately  the  source  of  Sonship  to  his 
brethren,  through  fellowship  or  common  possession,  as  his  elec- 
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tion  is  of  theirs;  as  his  Eedeemership  is  of  their  redemption;  as 
his  Headship  is  of  their  membership  ;  as  his  Christhood  is  of 
their  anointing  of  the  Spirit ;  or  as  his  Heirship  is  of  their  in- 
heritance. 

It  seems  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  now  the  very  express 
assurance,  "Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit 
OF  HIS  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father"  (Gal.  iv.  6). 
And  here  emphasis  must  be  laid,  or  rather  must  be  understood 
to  be  intended  to  be  laid,  on  the  title  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
thus  receives.     He  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son.     He  is  so  in  the 
internal  and  necessary  relations  of  Godhead.     He  proceedeth 
from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.     In  this  light,  it  is 
no  humiliation  to  the  ever-blessed  Spirit, — humiliation  is  a 
covenant  appointment  to  the  Soq  only, — itisbutcondescendency, 
when  He,  the  Spirit,  is  given  by  covenant  arrangement  to  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus,  to  the  same  Divine  Person  in  human  flesh, 
whose  own  in  Godhead-relations  the  Spirit  is.     To  him  he  is 
given  without  measure.     And  in  his  own  divine  personality, 
postulating  as  it  does  the  Eternal  Sonship,  he  is  what  he  is  as 
the  third  person   of  the  Godhead,  partly  because  of  that  very 
Sonship  whose  interests  and  prerogatives  he  now  guards,  and 
seals,  and  glorifies,  as  he  dwells  without  measure  and  acts  by 
covenant  arrangement  in  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh.     Forth 
from  the  person  of  the  Son  in  human  flesh,  and  only  through 
him  as  such, — fresh  also,  may  we  not  reverently  say,  from  his 
own  exemplar-action  first  in  his  person,  the  Spirit  of  the  Son 
comes  to  dwell  in  measure  and  act  by  the  one  same  covenant 
in  the  persons  of  those  whom,  as  a  Spirit  of  regeneration,  he  has 
effectually  called  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Son  'i     He  comes, 
bringing  with  him  all  that  is  implied  in  his  being  the  Spirit  of 
the  Son.     He  comes  not  to  operate  de  novo  merely  as  a  Spirit 
of  adoption.     That  is  his  more  general  title,  and  is  sufficient 
when  nothing  more  precise  and  specific  is  designed  than  an  an- 
tithesis to  "  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  fear"  (Rom.  viii.  15).    But 
where  another  argument  and  more  definite  design  demand  it,  the 
more  precise  expression  is  employed,  which  indeed  gives  its 
meaning  to  the  expression  which  is  more  general.     He  is  offi- 
cially the  Spirit  of  adoption,  because  he  is  personally  the  Spirit  ( 
of  the  Son.     And  hence  we  are  told  that  when  God  sends  forth  i 
his  Son  that  we  might  receive  Sonship,  he  gives  the  Spirit  of  J 
his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying,  "  Abba,  Father."     And  it  isf 
not  in  our  hearts  first  that  the  Spirit  raises  this  most  blessed; 
cry.     It  is  not  till  he  hath  cried  "  Abba,  Father,"  in  the  human i 
heart,  and  by  the  human  lips,  of  the  Eternal  Son  himself.     Iti 
is  not  till  he  hath  guarded  the  interests  and  guided  the  joysi 
and  enshrined  the  love  and  the  serene  repose  of  Sonship,  first- 
in  the  person  of  the  First-born,  that  he  is  shed  on  us  abundantly; 
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through  Jesus  Christ,  because  we  are  sons  in  him,  to  seal  and 
giiide,  and  grace,  and  glorify  Sonship  now  in  us  also.  Is  he 
otherwise  given  to  the  sons  of  the  adoption  than  to  the  Eternal 
Son  in  their  nature, — otherwise,  that  is,  except  with  the  one 
reservation  of  beingf  s^iven  to  them  in  measure  and  to  him  with- 
out  measure?  Is  his  action  in  them,  because  they  are  sons, 
.different  in  kind  from  his  action  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
though  given  alike  to  them  and  to  him  with  special  considera- 
tion of  his  being  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  ?  Is  it  another  kind  of 
Sonship  in  them  which  he  undertakes  to  grace  with  such  specific 
glory  as  his  being  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  and  dwelling  in  the 
Son  in  human  flesh,  qualifies  him  for  conferring  ?  The  whole 
symmetry,  and  reason,  and  beauty,  and  unity  of  the  divine 
arrangement,  are  surely  infringed  if  it  be. 

We  have  only  to  add  our  conviction,  that  the  attempt  to 
segregate  and  seclude  the  Sonship  of  Christ  from  participation 
by  those  that  are  called  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Son,  must, 
alternatively,  either  force  on  a  denial  of  adoption  as  a  grace 
enjoyed  in  Christ  by  communion  with  him,  or  force  on  a  new 
construction  of  the  idea  of  Christ's  Sonship  in  human  nature, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  a  second  or  incarnation  Sonship,  in 
order  that  some  Sonship  may  be  acknowledged  as  belonging  to 
Christ,  in  which  we  may  have  communion.  The  former  alter- 
native carries  its  own  untenableness  in  the  face  of  it ;  at  least  to 
all  who  believe,  with  any  precision  of  thought,  that  we  are  blessed 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus. 
It  advocates  an  intolerable  breach  of  the  principles  on  which 
we  receive  all  things  out  of  Christ, — receive  out  of  his  fulness 
grace  for  grace.  To  receive  Christ,  and  thereby  receive  what 
is  in  Christ,  is  the  one  only  contingency  onwhich  our  receiving 
ail  that  in  the  covenant  of  grace  we  do  receive  is  made  to  rest. 
We  utterly  repudiate,  and  brush  aside  as  unworthy  of  notice, 
the  idea  that  the  Son  of  God  has  in  some  vague  way  procured 
for  us  an  opportunity  of  being  adopted  into  the  family  of  God. 
It  is  a  directly  and  powerfully  Arminianising  notion.  It  fits  in 
with  the  whole  scheme  on  which  the  mediatorial  interposition 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  evacuated  of  its  specific  principle  and 
action.  We  stand  for  an  adoption  enjoyed  by  communion, 
xoivuvia,  joint  possession,  with  him  in  some  Sonship  that  is  his 
own,  just  as  we  stand  for  deliverance  from  death  through  com- 
munion with  Christ  in  his  own  death,  and  for  justification 
before  the  Divine  Judge  through  communion  with  Christ  in 
his  own  righteousness  and  his  own  justification  thereby.  And 
we  cannot  see  how  those  who  contend  against  this  position  can 
avoid  the  suspicion,  that  not  Dr  Candlish  but  themselves  are 
introducing  a  novelty. 

The  other  alternative  of  a  second  or  Incarnation  Sonship 
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must  be  equally  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  evangelical  the- 
ology. The  style  of  exegesis,  in  that  case,  demanded  for  the 
exposition  of  the  leading  texts  that  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  covering  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship,  will  be  found 
too  analogous  to  that  of  those  who  deny  that  doctrine  to  leave 
any  remaining  possibility  of  its  establishment  on  our  part,  as  it 
leaves  the  revelation  of  it,  we  think,  in  that  case,  objectless  on 
God's  part.  And,  indeed,  how  could  God  be  said  to  have  given 
us  his  Son  as  such,  if  it  be  the  giving  that  constitutes  for  him 
that  only  Sonship  of  his  with  which  we  have  to  do  ?  The  great 
ruling  idea,  in  fact,  in  the  orthodox  exposition  of  the  texts  con- 
cerned is  this ; — that  by  the  incarnation  and  in  the  whole  person 
of  the  God-man,  the  Eternal  Sonship  is  revealed  as  embarked 
and  committed  on  the  official  covenant  work  of  the  last  Adam, 
the  Lord  from  heaven — a  Sonship  on  whose  resources  of  know- 
ledge the  Prophet  draws  in  revealing  to  us  the  Father ;  on 
whose  resources  of  love  and  confidence  he  draws,  when  as  a 
Priest  he  guides  us  to  the  Father's  blood-sprinkled  throne  of 
grace  ;  on  whose  resources  of  prerogative  and  dominion  also  he 
draws,  when  in  his  Kingly  office  he  rules  over  us  "  as  a  Son  over 
his  own  house" — his  own  house  of  brethren,  co-sons  and  co-heirs 
with  himself  If  it  is  an  Eternal  Sonship,  deposited  in  human 
nature  in  his  person,  that  wearers  of  the  same  nature,  mystically 
united  to  his  person,  may  have  communion  in  it ;  surely  this — 
its  being  eternal  and  limitless  in  its  prerogatives  of  love,  joy, 
delight,  and  glory — should  be  no  disadvantage  to  its  being  par- 
ticipated in  by  "  many  brethren."  For  does  it  not,  for  that 
reason,  constitute  a  fountain  from  which  the  "ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands  "  may  ever  drink,  as 
of  a  river  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  and  which 
yet  is  ever  full;  adequate  in  its  fulness  to  the  capacities  of  even 
Him  who  is  the  Only-begotten,  while  suitable  also  to  His  created 
capacities  as  the  First-born  among  many  brethren — suitable 
also,  surely  as  it  is  infinitely  more  than  adequate,  to  theirs. 

We  leave  this  attractive  theme  with  regret,  having  far  from 
exhausted  the  materials  at  our  disposal  in  illustration  and  pro- 
secution of  the  argument.  And  we  leave  it — if  it  is  to  be  a 
topic  of  debate  among  brethren  with  whom  we  are,  in  views  of 
orthodox  and  evangelical  truth,  so  thoroughly  in  heart  at  one — 
with  this  as  our  respectfully  proffered  Irenicum;  whether  those 
who  have  failed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arguments  of  tlie  volume 
before  us  could  not  recognise  a  real  identity  between,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  catalogue  which  they  draw  out  of  differences 
between  the  Eternal  Sonship  and  the  sonship  of  adoption,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  what,  with  Dr  Candlish,  we  have  called 
limits  and  conditions  under  which  the  one  sonship  is  enjoyed. 
If  the  question  of  this  possible  identity  is  once  entertained,  we 
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have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  real  import  of  the  incarna- 
tion, as  presenting  to  our  view  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  enjoying 
the  Eternal  Son  ship  in  human  nature,  under  limits  and  condi- 
tions precisely  the  same  in  kind  in  His  own  case  as  in  His 
people's,  will  be  admitted  as  mediating  the  communication  of 
the  Sonship,  leaving  it  only  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  to  effect 
the  communication  in  believing  men  individually  by  accom- 
plishing their  union,  and  guiding  their  communion,  with  "  the 
Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

We  have  no  intention  of  dwelling  at  any  length  in  charac- 
terisation of  this  noble  volume,  or  on  the  evidences  of  power 
and  genius  which  it  exhibits.  Well  nigh  a  generation  has  passed 
away  since  Chalmers,  dealing  with  a  many-sided  theme,  and 
adopting  the  singular  device  of  addressing  himself  on  its  several 
aspects  to  different  "  interlocutors,"  perceived  that  "  the  high 
intellect,  and  fine  moral  enthusiasm  of  Mr  Candlish,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fitting  individual  before  whom  to  order"  the 
finest  argument  connected  with  it.  Since  then,  Dr  Candlish, 
amidst  labours  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  every  kind,  from 
the  humblest  to  the  highest,  has  given  to  the  Christian  public 
a  series  of  works  in  which  one  knows  not  whether  to  admire 
more  the  intellectual  power  with  which  he  defends  funda- 
mental Christian  truth,  or  the  eloquence,  and  energy,  and  spi- 
rituality with  which  he  kindles  the  finest  feelings  of  the  Chris- 
tian heart,  and  enforces  the  obligations  of  the  Christian  life. 
We  rejoice  to  see  that  he  is  ready  for  the  press  with  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  It  is  a  theme  eminently 
suited  to  his  powers.  And  in  presenting  to  us  that  eternal  Life 
which  was  with  the  Father,  and  which  is  manifested  and  given 
to  us  in  the  Son,  and  which  also  the  Son  himself  is — as  the 
commencement  and  the  close  alike  of  that  divine  epistle  testify 
— we  doubt  not  he  will  confirm  the  positions  of  his  great  work 
on  the  "Fatherhood  of  God."* 


*  "We  have  willingly  allotted  a  larger  share  of  our  space  than  usual  to  the 
'foregoing  ingenious  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  essays  of  modern 
theology.  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  every  view  or  statement  either  of 
Dr  Candlish  or  of  his  reviewer,  we  hold  it  of  great  importance  that  the  subject 
should  be  freely  canvassed,  and  that  it  deserves  a  much  more  serious  and 
searching  investigation  from  theologians  than  they  have  hitherto  bestowed  on 
it. — Ed.  B.  and  F.  E.  Review. 
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Art.  IV. — Early  History  of  Heathenism.* 

Avesta  die  heiligen  Schriften  der  Parsen.  Aus  dent  grundfext  ubersetzt,  mit 
steter  riicksicht  auf  die  tradition.  Von  Dr  Friedrich  Spiegel  Leip- 
zig, 1852.  1859,  1863. 

Die  altpersischen  Keilenschrijlen,  im  grundtexte,  mil  iibersetzung,  grammatik 
und  glossar.     Von  Fr.  SpiECEii.     Leipzig,  18G2. 

A  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  primitive 
religion  of  the  Brahmans.  By  Max  Mluj-er,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Oxford.     London,  1859. 

The  Religions  before  Christ:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  first  three  Centuries 
of  the  Church.  By  Edmond  de  Pressense.  Translated  by  L.  Corkran. 
Edinburgh,  1862. 

ON  the  religion  of  pre-Hellenic  antiquity  the  materials  are 
copious;  and  if  not  satisfactory  on  all  points,  are  decisive 
as  to  the  great  features  of  the  subject.  They  consist  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  monuments,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
the  ancient  books  of  the  Parsees  and  Hindoos,  with  incidental 
help  from  other  quarters. 

The  primitive  elements  of  religion,  as  well  as  its  subse- 
quent history,  appear  to  have  been  very  similar  in  the 
dijfferent  nations  thus  represented.  The  progressive  changes, 
as  exhibited  in  the  books  now  mentioned,  when  the  older  are 
compared  with  the  later,  are  found  to  be  of  the  same  general 
tenor  in  all.  And  the  book  of  Genesis  extends  its  testimony 
beyond  the  families  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  and,  although 
veji*y  briefly,  yet  decisively,  determines  the  same  point  for 
some  of  the  contemporaneous  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia, 
of  Canaan,  and  of  Arabia.  Of  the  Egyptians,  although 
much  is  said  in  that  book,  it  is  surprising  how  little  infor- 
mation is  given  touching  the  observances  of  religion.  But 
otherwise  we  learn  that  the  earlier  faith  of  that  people,  as 
well  as  of  the  Assyrians,  was  also  of  the  same  type.  Over 
the  whole  area  of  primitive  human  residence,  the  same 
religion  in  the  main  prevailed.  That  early  type,  and  the 
nature  of  the  changes  wrought  upon  it  in  the  course  of  time, 
as  now  appears  from  the  fruits  of  recent  antiquarian  and 
literary  research,  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  the  beginning  and  progressive  development  of 
heathen  religion. 

The  prevailing  misapprehension  is  natural,  and  easy  to  be 
accounted  for.  Philosophical  development  of  idolatry, 
admitting  the  symbolism  of  nature,  leads  generally  to  pan- 
theism. And  the  phenomenon  presented  by  every  historical 
country,  civilised  under  such  a  system,  is  that  of  gradually 

*  From  the  Princeton  Review  for  July  1865. 
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constructing  its  elements  into  a  celestial  hierarchy,  with  one 
principal  God  at  the  head  of  all  the  gods,  as  the  actual  creed 
of  the  multitude,  and  connected  with  the  all-pervading  deity 
in  various  ways  by  the  educated  and  speculative  intellect,  as 
in  Greece  and  Italy ;  or  of  weaving  out  of  them  a  regular 
theological  system,  in  which  each  of  the  popular  gods  is 
assumed  to  embody  some  attribute  of  the  Deity,  which  is 
present  in  all,  and  which  ends  in  conceiving  of  God  as  blended 
with  nature  in  all  her  parts  and  substance,  as  in  India ;  or 
matter  being  set  on  one  side,  God  is  set  on  the  other,  a  great 
everlasting  inactive  potentiality.  To  an  observer  in  the 
later  days  of  such  systems,  the  natural  course  of  thinking 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  monotheism  was  the  growth  of 
progressive  culture.  And  the  conclusion  is  correct  as  respects 
the  one  god  of  the  pantheist ;  or  any  other  mere  abstract 
generalisation.  But  the  fact  to  which  we  now  refer  is  one 
entirely  different  from  that  involved  in  any  of  those  systems. 
It  concerns  neither  an  inactive  abstraction,  nor  an  impersonal 
all-pervading  power ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  superiority  over  other 
gods ;  but  it  is  of  a  personal  god,  sole,  almighty,  the  intelli- 
gent creator  and  ruler  of  all  things.  The  pantheist's  plausi- 
ble talk  about  his  system  as  monotheistic — although  every 
country  where  it  has  been  popularly  accepted  is,  or  was,  in 
reality  polytheistic — and  the  connection  of  Christianity  with 
the  highest  culture  of  modern  times,  readily  account  for  the 
impression  that  monotheism  has  gradually  developed  itself 
out  of  polytheism,  in  the  course  of  improvement.  It  is  the 
direct  reverse  of  that  impression  which  we  find  to  be  proved 
by  the  ancient  documents  now  referred  to  and  the  course  of 
subsequent  history. 

Eeligion  underwent  very  great  changes  in  some  of  those 
countries,  in  the  course  of  ages,  which  have  left  little  or  no 
record  of  themselves.  And  in  order  to  reach  a  just  conclu- 
sion, it  is  necessary  to  compare  contemporaneous,  or  nearly 
contemporaneous  authorities,  and  with  that  view  to  classify 
them,  as  well  as  we  can,  chronologically. 

In  relation  to  the  greatest  of  these  religious  changes,  the 
whole  history  arranges  itself  into  two  periods,  divided  by  the 
•broad  belt  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  years,  the  central 
line  of  which  lies  about  the  middle  of  the -sixteenth  century 
before  Christ.  In  the  former,  the  style  of  religion  in  every 
country  where  we  obtain  a  view  of  it,  is  one.  The  change 
which  passed  upon  it  during  the  transition  was  of  the  same 
nature  in  all  recorded  cases.  But  it  did  not  in  all  cases 
proceed  to  the  same  degree.  And  consequently  there  is  a 
greater  variety  in  the  latter  period  than  in  the  former.  Still, 
the  differences  are  all  variations  upon  one  common  theme. 
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In  that  part  of  the  world's  history  which  preceded  the 
supremacy  of  Greece,  there  is  apparently  an  extreme  self- 
contradiction.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  people  seem  to 
have  been  enormously  wicked ;  their  debasing  and  persistent 
vices  such  that,  in  several  cases,  God  employed  miraculous, 
or  specially  ordained  means  to  remove  them  out  of  his  sight : 
from  another,  they  seem  to  have  been  eminently  religious, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  favours  from  God,  such  as  we  never 
hear  of  among  ourselves,  and  to  have  done,  in  the  work  of 
religion,  what  no  longer  can  be  done. 

The  truth  is,  that  from  the  great  distance  in  time  at  which 
they  all  stand  from  us,  several  historical  periods,  making  up 
that  long  series  of  ages,  blend  together  before  our  eyes.  We 
think  of  the  call  of  Abraham  and  that  of  Moses  as  if  they 
were  quite  near  one  another,  instead  of  being  separated  by 
more  than  four  hundred  years — a  lapse  of  time  longer  than 
from  now  back  to  the  opening  of  the  Reformation.  And 
from  Noah  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  longer  than  from 
now  back  to  the  time  of  Christ  upon  earth,  what  changes 
must  have  taken  place,  which  we  ordinarily  make  little 
allowance  for. 

Declension  in  religion  began  early,  and  in  some  quarters 
progressed  rapidly,  and  had  little  to  restrain  it  in  the  pru- 
dential arrangements  of  society  gathered  from  the  lessons  of 
experience.  Great  wickedness  was  allowed  to  become  con- 
spicuous, and  to  run  its  course  until  it  reached  the  degree  of 
being  intolerable.  And  national  religion,  when  once  it  had 
begun  to  err,  being  left  to  the  hands  of  the  nation  which 
believed  it,  sank  with  facility  into  error,  and  became  base 
in  practice,  while  continuing  to  be  reverenced  as  religion. 
Accordingly,  both  among  individuals  and  nations,  iniquity, 
in  many  cases,  developed  itself  in  degrees  which  were  mon- 
strous. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  attention  was  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  through  all  that  time.  Eeligion — whether 
true  or  false — was,  in  most  nations  which  appear  in  its 
history,  the  first  of  all  concerns.  The  Greco-Roman  period 
was  comparatively  rationalistic  and  infidel.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  people  of  pre-Hellenic  civilisation  seem  to  have 
lived  with  a  more  steady  eye  to  God  than  did  their  successors. 
The  direction  of  the  mind  was  often  wrong,  still  it  was 
eminently  concerned  with  the  way  of  meeting  God's  favour, 
and  averting  his  wrath.  The  literature  bequeathed  to  us 
by  Greeks  and  Romans  is  recommended  by  its  scientific  and 
SBsthetic  merit ;  but  that  which  has  been  preserved  from  the 
higher  antiquity  comes  to  us  as  revelation  from  heaven,  or 
as  consecrated  to  divine  service.     The  great  works  of  ancient 
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Sacred  Scripture,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  New  Testa- 
'  ment,  are  the  product  of  pre-Hellenic  antiquity.  Then  were 
written  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  and  those  most 
highly  venerated  in  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the 
Hindoos,  ^nd  of  the  Persians.  The  esteem  of  those,  in 
whose  keeping  ancient  literature  was,  has  extended  to  the 
preservation  of  no  other.  The  remains  of  ancient  Greco- 
.  Roman  literature  are  classic,  those  of  pre-Hellenic  literature 
are  sacred. 

The  oldest  books  of  the  Hindoos  are  the  Vedas,  containing 
their  sacred  canon,  with  the  forms  of  worship  and  other 
observances  of  their  religion.  Of  those  books,  the  oldest  is  a 
large  collection  of  hymns  called  the  Rig  Veda.  It  seems  to 
have  been  put  together  at  a  date  prior  to  the  established 
Brahminical  worship.  It  is  arranged  without  reference  to 
the  order  of  the  sacrificial  observances.  From  it  hymns 
were  selected  and  arranged  for  liturgical  use  in  other  books, 
in  connection  with  the  details  of  ceremonial  worship,  includ- 
ing all  the  formulas  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  Rig  Veda 
is  the  historical  collection,  from  which  the  ceremonial  or 
prayer  books  derive  their  supply  of  prayer  and  praise.  The 
work  of  making  that  most  ancient  collection,  "we  may 
safely,"  says  Professor  Miiller,  "  ascribe  to  an  age  not 
entirely  free  from  the  trammels  of  a  ceremonial,  yet  not 
completely  enslaved  by  a  system  of  mere  formalities ;  to  an 
age  no  longer  creative  and  impulsive,  yet  not  without  some 
power  of  upholding  the  traditions  of  a  past  that  spoke  to  a 
later  generation  of  men  through  the  very  poems  which  they 
were  collecting  with  so  much  zeal  and  accuracy." 

If  the  making  of  the  collection  belonged  to  the  incipient 
period  of  the  national  ceremonial,  when  a  particular  branch 
of  the  people  was  only  beginning  to  take  to  itself  the  duties, 
and  to  exercise  the  power  of  a  sacerdotal  class,  many  of  the 
hymns  themselves  must  date  from  an  earlier  stage  in  that 
process,  if  not  from  before  it  began.  All  the  other  religious 
books  of  India  are  of  later  ages,  and  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  growing  and  matured  polytheistic  system,  with  its  cere- 
monial and  priesthood.  They  are  entirely  legal,  liturgical, 
and  sacerdotal. 

The  Avesta  is  a  collection  of  religious  books  much  smaller 
than  the  Vedas,  but  of  analogous  character.  Their  names 
are  the  Ya^na,  Vendidad,  Vispered,  and  Khorda-Avesta,  of 
which  the  most  ancient  is  the  YaQua.  And  that  again  is 
composed  of  three  parts,  the  second  of  which  is  a  collection 
called  the  Gathas. 

Such  a  relation  as  the  Rig  Veda  holds  to  the  other  reli- 
gious books  of  India  do  the  Gathas  hold  to  the  other  sacred 
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books  of  the  ancient  Persians.  They  consist  of  the  hymns, 
including  also  the  prayers,  of  which  the  recitation  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  ceremonial  books.  By  its  language  also  and 
other  features  it  is  clearly  evinced  as  older  than  they.  The 
YaQna  is  reverentially  mentioned,  or  alluded  to  in  the  other 
books  of  the  Avesta ;  and  the  second  part  of  it,  and  especially 
the  Gathas,  are  praised  as  eminently  holy.  The  Gathas  are 
also  mentioned  in  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  Ya^na  itself. 
Beyond  question  they  are  the  oldest  of  the  whole  collection. 
Compared  with  their  reUgion,  that  of  the  later  books  of  the 
Avesta  is  degenerate.  But  the  development  of  the  cere- 
monial, and  growth  of  a  sacerdotal  power,  made  compara- 
tively little  progress  among  the  Persians.  Repeated  revolu- 
tions interfered,  and  turned  the  course  of  things  back  towards 
their  earlier  condition. 

In  Egypt,  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonial,  as  well  as  of 
the  priesthood  as  a  separate  class,  goes  back  into  antiquity 
beyond  the  reach  of  history.  They  were  both  fully  established 
before  the  Hebrew  removal  into  that  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  upon  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  dynasties, 
evidence  that  the  religious  observances  belonging  to  their 
time  was  the  regular  development  of  the  patriarchal.  The 
priests  are  of  the  highest  rank  of  nobles,  or  princes,  of  their 
cities  respectively,  and  the  king  is  the  high  priest  of  the 
nation.  And  out  of  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  offering,  the  whole 
elaborate  ceremonial  has  grown,  and  around  those  elements 
it  still  circles.  And  the  course  of  progress  from  ancient  to 
more  recent  is  towards  a  more  complicated  and  cumbrous 
ritual.  Although  Egypt  began  that  career  earlier  than  her 
neighbours,  she  had  begun  from  the  same  point. 

Of  all  the  authorities  now  mentioned,  we  are  satisfied,  even 
without  adducing  its  weight  of  inspiration,  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  furnishes  the  true 
key  to  the  religious  history  of  the  whole  ancient  oriental 
world.  That  book,  whether  preserved  by  writing  or  by  oral 
recitation,  retains  a  more  historical  form  than  any  other  to 
which  a  similar  antiquity  is  ascribed.  It  takes  a  much  wider 
view  of  the  world,  and  of  human  life  beyond  the  strict  sphere 
of  religion,  than  does  the  Veda  or  the  Avesta.  Its  narrative 
comes  down  to  between  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  oldest  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  belong  to  the 
same  period.  Of  the  Vedas  the  date  is  quite  unsettled,  and 
the  antiquity  claimed  by  native  Hindoo  authorities  extrava- 
gant. But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  mass  of  the  oldest, 
or  Rig  Veda,  can  be  later  than  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ;  and  some  of  its  hymns  are  certainly  much  older 
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than  the  collection.  The  origin  of  the  Avesta  is  also  lost  in 
the  depth  of  ages  ;  and  some  parts  of  it  are  demonstrably  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  collection.  The  religion  which  it 
teaches  was  ancient  in  the  days  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  It 
had  even  then  passed  through  the  period  of  its  primitive 
purity ;  had  been  the  religion  of  a  powerful  and  widespread 
people ;  had  suffered  some  degree  of  subsequent  depression, 
from  which  it  is  clearly  the  design  of  Darius  to  rescue  it, 
and  to  assign  it  to  the  honour  and  singleness  of  authority 
which  it  had  in  the  days  of  his  ancient  forefathers.  Darius 
was  a  great  admirer  of  antiquity,  and  thought  much  of  his 
own  long  line  of  regal  descent,  and  informs  us  that  he  was 
the  ninth  in  a  succession  of  kings.  And  if  the  religion  which 
he  desired  to  restore  to  its  purity  was  that  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  days  of  his  earliest  royal  ancestor,  which  he  leaves  us 
no  room  to  doubt  was  his  conviction,  the  antiquity  of  its 
introduction  among  them  must  be  carried  much  further 
back.  In  order  to  become  the  sole  national  religion,  embody 
ing  all  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  people,  it  must  have 
been  observed  among  them  from  time  to  them  immemorial, 
and  without  a  rival  of  an  older  date.  And  whether  originally 
written  or  not,  some  parts  of  the  Avesta  are  apparently 
coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  worship  of  Ahura  Mazda 
fes  a  national  religion.  For  they  belong  to  the  essential 
forms  of  the  worship.  And  whatever  may  be  the  absolute 
antiquity  of  the  hymns  of  the  Avesta  and  the  Veda,  they  are 
beyond  dispute  the  most  ancient  writings  in  their  respective 
languages.  Prayers  and  hymns  prepared  for  worship,  and 
inscriptions  of  a  monumental  and  religious  character,  are 
'the  oldest  materials  of  human  history  outside  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Some  Assyrian  monuments  have  been  preserved  from  a 
distance  in  time  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  Moses ;  but 
the  larger  number,  and  those  the  most  useful  for  our  purpose, 
are  later,  and  pertain  most  probably  to  the  ninth  or  eighth  cen- 
turies before  Christ.  Their  testimony,  as  far  as  yet  understood, 
is  to  the  same  purport  as  that  of  the  books  now  mentioned. 

All  these  remains,  literary  and  pictorial,  except  perhaps 
some  of  the  last  named,  are  of  a  date  greatly  anterior  to  the 
earliest  extant  writing  in  the  Greek  language ;  anterior  to 
the  earliest  information  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  of 
mythology  in  its  classical  form ;  anterior  to  the  subject  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  we  first  meet  with  that  mytho- 
logy, lying  away  back  in  the  antiquity  to  which  iEschylus 
refers  the  immediate  antecedents  of  his  Prometheus.  No 
literature  of  Europe,  nor  of  perhaps  any  other  country, 
comes  to  us  from  an  equal  depth  of  ages. 
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From  such  witnesses  it  is  highly  interesting  to  receive 
testimony  that  the  religion  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world 
reposed  upon  belief  in  one  spiritual  God.  Instead  of  begin- 
ning with  the  worship  of  various  objects  in  nature,  and 
gradually  rising  to  the  idea  of  one  all-powerful  God,  it 
appears  that  mankind  at  first  held  a  monotheistic  creed ; 
and  that  subsequent  progress  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  testimony  of  Genesis,  on  this  point,  is  too  plain  to 
require  much  exposition.  In  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Noah,  we  hear  of  no  other  than  the  God  whom  their  father 
worshipped.  And  that  God  was  not  a  generalisation,  not 
the  fruit  of  induction,  not  an  ultimate  step  of  progressive 
refinement,  but  a  holy  and  almighty  person  simply  and 
directly  revealed.  In  it  w^e  read  not  a  syllable  about  God, 
the  soul,  and  the  world  being  one.  It  recognises  God  as  all- 
powerful,  and  everywhere  present ;  but  distinguishes  between 
him  and  the  world,  and  between  him  and  the  human  soul, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  The  simple  unity  of  his 
nature  and  his  personality,  distinct  from  all  the  work  of  his 
hands,  are  the  primary  elements  of  the  idea  of  God  there 
presented.  Some  of  the  Divine  attributes  were  not  yet  un- 
folded; but  the  object  of  the  believer's  faith  was  single, 
clear,  and  practically  presented.  We  are  informed  by  God, 
through  the  pen  of  Moses,  that  the  name,  whereby  he  was 
known  to  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  was  El,  a  noun  in  the 
singular  number.  El  Shaddal  was  the  name  by  which  those 
early  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  called  the  God  whom  they 
adored.  From  a  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon,  we  learn  that 
the  Phenicians,  who  were  Canaanites,  in  times  very  ancient 
to  that  writer,  called  the  god,  whom  they  deemed  the  son  of 
Heaven,  by  the  name  which  in  Philo's  Greek  translation  is 
made  Ikis ;  and  that  his  allies,  or  auxiliaries,  w^ere  called 
Eloeim.  He  also  speaks  of  Elioun,  of  whom  he  says  that 
he  was  called  Hypsistus,  that  is,  the  most  high.  That  is, 
by  recurring  to  the  Semitic  forms,  the  Eloeim  are  plural, 
corresponding  to  the  singular  II  or  El,  as  it  must  have  been 
written  by  Sanchoniathon.*  El  was,  then,  the  name  by 
which  God  was  known  to  his  chosen  twenty-one  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  And  either  then,  or  soon  after,  the 
same  name  was  used  also  by  their  Canaanitish  and  Baby- 
lonian neighbours. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  plural  Elohim,  and  the  use 
made  of  it  among  the  Hebrews,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
Canaanites,  who  spoke  the  same  language,  used  it  in  the 

*  One  of  the  names  of  the  supreme  god  of  Babylon  was  //,  which  is  some- 
times  replaced  by  Ea,  an  Egyptian  name. — KawUnson,  Herod.  1.  477. 
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service  of  polytheism  to  designate  a  plurality  of  gods ;  and 
that  its  use  among  them  for  that  idea  was  subsequent  to 
the  use  of  the  singular.  It  was  in  the  rise  of  polytheism 
that  it  became  necessary.  Among  the  Hebrews  of  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  word  Elohim  was  used  in  the  plural,  to  desig- 
nate the  many  gods  of  the  heathen,  that  is  as  a  natural 
plural ;  and  also  as  a  singular  for  the  name  of  the  only  true 
and  living  God,  in  his  general  relations  to  all  mankind, 
corresponding  to  the  old  patriarchal  name  El. 

In  considering  this  process  in  the  growth  of  language,  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Hebrew  of  the  old 
time  was  not  confined  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  descent  of 
Terah  and  their  families,  but  was  spoken  over  all  Syria  and 
Mesopotomia,  and  as  far  east  as  Elam  and  western  Persia. 
In  other  words,  the  descendants  of  Terah  spoke  the  common 
language  of  the  region  where  they  dwelt,  and  to  which  the 
land  of  their  promise  belonged.  They  were,  therefore,  to 
some  degree  constrained  to  take  it  as  it  existed,  as  it  was 
formed  by  the  greater  public,  and,  until  they  became  a 
nation  themselves,  could  have  little  influence  in  deciding  its 
idioms. 

How  soon  the  plural  Elohim  came  into  use,  as  now  men- 
tioned, or  why,  is  nowhere  stated  in  Scripture.  The  earliest 
express  declara.tion  of  the  name  by  which  God  was  known 
in  ancient  time  is  that  contained  in  Exodus  vi.  3,  where  it 
is  said  that  God  revealed  himself  to  the  patriarchs  by  the 
singular  noun  El.  Eemains  of  that  ancient  usage  appear 
in  several  passages  of  Genesis,  as  where  Jacob  designated 
El  as  the  Elohim  of  Israel ;  and  in  another  place,  where 
God  is  said  to  have  declared  himself  to  Jacob  as  the  El  who 
was  the  Elohim  of  his  fathers.  It  appears  also  in  some  of 
the  proper  names  contained  in  Genesis,  as  in  Mahuja-eZ, 
Methusa-cZ,  Mahalale-eZ,  Abima-eZ,  and  Beth-el.  Now,  as 
some  of  these  are  antediluvian  names,  it  is  plain  that  the 
name  of  God  in  the  singular  was  in  use  from  near  the  very 
beginning  of  our  race.  And  when  the  plural  Elohim  came 
into  general  use  with  the  rise  of  polytheism,  El  was  prefixed 
to.  distinguish  the  Elohim  of  Israel  from  the  Elohim  of  the 
heathen.  At  a  later  time  also,  the  same  name  was  used,  as 
in  Joshua  xxii.  22,  to  distinguish  the  true  God  from  the 
false  gods,  which  had  subsequently  arisen.  And  also  being 
the  most  ancient  name  of  God,  it  became  in  subsequent 
literature  the  more  poetic.  As  such  it  several  times  occurs 
in  the  Psalms. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  causes  which  brought  the 
plural  of  Eloah  into  use,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  plural,  and  that 
it  is  construed  as  such  in  reference  to  heathen  gods,  and  that 
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it  is  notwithstanding  construed  as  singular  in  reference  to 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  it  was  another  word  in  the  singu- 
lar, by  which  the  latter  declared  himself  to  the  patriarchs, 
is  beyond  question.  And  this  is  also  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  otherwise  clear  teaching  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
that  God  revealed  himself  as  one,  to  the  primitive  fathers  of 
mankind,  to  Noah,  and  subsequently  to  the .  Hebrews ;  but 
that  the  nations  in  course  of  time  multiplied  to  themselves 
objects  of  worship,  and  learned  to  think  and  speak  of  God 
as  many,  or  at  least  as  manifold.  For  the  first  steps  to- 
wards polytheism  were  taken  without  denying  the  unity  of 
God.  Laban  worships  the  same  God  with  Jacob,  and  yet 
has  idols  in  his  house  which  he  calls  his  gods. 

In  his  revelation  of  himself  to  Moses  as  Jehovah,  God 
dictated  a  return  to  the  use  of  the  singular  number  by  a 
term  of  peculiar  significance.  Thus,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Genesis,  both  direct  and  indirect,  the  oldest  reli- 
gion of  the  world  reposed  upon  one  spiritual  God.  And 
when  idols  were  introduced,  it  seems  to  have  been  only  as 
adjuncts  to  his  worship.  And  when  the  same  God  again 
reveals  himself  to  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  it  is  under  the 
same  singular  name  revived,  and  such  a  use  of  the  plural  as 
to  limit  it  to  the  signification  of  only  one  almighty  Being. 
And  when  again  God  revealed  himself  to  Moses,  it  was 
under  a  name  which  was  not  only  in  the  singular  number, 
but  admitted  of  no  plural. 

Among  the  Canaanites  there  appears  no  trace  of  polythe- 
ism in  the  time  of  Abraham.  Those  of  them  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  that  patriarch  seemed  to  have  worshipped  the 
same  God,  but  most  likely  in  a  defective  or  erroneous  way. 
Some  of  them  were  shockingly  wicked,  but  not  so  much  by 
perverting  religion  as  by  leaving  it  entirely  out  of  view. 
Others  were  really  religious  men,  who  reverenced  the  living 
God  according  to  the  manner  of  the  dispensation  which  had 
been  in  force  since  the  days  of  Noah.  Abimelech  of  Gerar 
honoured  the  name  and  command  of  God,  asked  of  Abraham 
and  gave  in  return  the  solemn  obligations  of  an  oath  in  his 
name,  and  received  and  obeyed  a  revelation  from  God  in 
respect  to  his  own  conduct,  and  which  we  learn  was  regarded 
with  solemn  reverence  also  by  the  heads  of  his  people.  And 
it  is  expressly  stated  of  the  king  of  Salem,  that  he  was  priest 
of  the  most  high  God. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  transition  from  monotheism 
to  poljiiheism  had,  in  some  quarters,  already  commenced, 
and  within  a  narrower  area  made  considerable  progress. 
Joshua,  when  addressing  the  Israelites,  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  enjoined  them  to  put  away  the  idols  which 
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their  fathers  had  worshipped  beyond  the  flood,  that  is,  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  Egypt ;  and  informed  them  definitely, 
that  among  their  fathers,  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  it 
was  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  to  whom  he 
had  special  reference. 

But  Laban,  the  grandson  of  Nahor,  and  great-grandson  of 
Terah,  who  remained  a  resident  in  the  land  of  his  father, 
and  apparently  occupying  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  when 
making  his  covenant  with  Jacob,  mentioned  the  God  of 
Abraham  as  also  the  God  of  Nahor,  and  the  God  of  their 
father.  Consequently,  the  gods  to  which  Joshua  refers  as 
worshipped  by  Terah,  did  not  occupy  such  a  place  in  his 
worship  as  to  render  it  incorrect  to  say  that  the  God  of 
Abraham  was  also  his  God,  without  alluding  to  other  gods. 
Laban  himself  had  minor  gods,  and  yet  worshipped  the  God 
of  Jacob,  received  from  him  revelations  of  his  will,  and  gave 
and  accepted  the  most  solemn  obligations  in  his  name  alone, 
without  allusion  to  the  existence  of  any  other. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  these  cases,  the  gods  mentioned  could 
be  only  images  used  as  helps  in  the  worship  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God. 

That  most  God-fearing  of  all  generations  of  Hebrews,  edu- 
cated in  the  wilderness,  and  led  by  Joshua  in  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  still  retained  the  images,  or  such  images  as  those 
of  Terah  and  Laban,  and  seem  to  have  considered  the  use 
of  them  as  not  exclusive  of,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  ser- 
vice of  Jehovah,  until  its  nature  was  exposed  before  them  by 
the  expostulation  of  Joshua. 

That  such  a  use  of  images  was  an  initiatory  step  of  error 
in  the  service  of  the  true  God,  without  being  viewed  or  in- 
tended as  a  departure  from  it,  appears  from  several  facts  in 
Scripture  history.  It  was  a  stage  of  transition  from  mono- 
theism to  polytheism,  in  which  the  former  is  the  recognised 
doctrine,  and  the  latter  is  only  a  method  of  symbols  sub- 
ordinate thereto. 

Egypt  was  at  that  date  only  further  advanced  in  the  same 
career.  But  the  next  two  or  three  hundred  years  wrought 
a  great  change  upon  the  religious  views  and  practices  of  all 
those  nations.  At  the  end  of  that  interval,  we  find  idol 
worship  fully  and  firmly  established  among  them  all,  and 
the  true  God,  as  far  as  history  makes  known  to  us,  entirely 
lost  to  view.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  exode  insultingly  asks,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  polytheist,  who  could  conceive  of  the  God 
of  Israel  as  only  one  among  many,  a  new  god,  and  a  stranger 
to  his  country,  and  whom  for  that  reason  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  regard,  "Who  is  Jehovah,  that  I  should  obey 
him  ?  "     And  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  monotheists  of  the 
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days  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  bad  become  base  idolaters 
in  those  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  The  Israelites  themselves, 
when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  had  learned  to  think  of  God 
in  the  plural.  When  Aaron  made  for  them  the  golden  calf, 
they  spoke  of  it  as  representing  the  plural.  "  These  be  thy 
gods,  0  Israel."  And  this  they  do  without  rejecting  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  They  are  themselves  in  the  transition 
state  from'  monotheism  to  polytheism,  through  which  by 
that  time  most  of  their  neighbours  had  passed.  But  just  at 
that  juncture  God  reveals  himself  anew  to  them,  to  re- 
establish his  worship  among  them,  and  by  a  new  name,  in 
the  singular  number.  Thenceforv^^ard  the  Hebrews  used 
both  the  singular  Jehovah,  and  the  plural  Elohim,  and  some- 
times, though  more  rarely  and  poetically,  the  old  singular 
El,  as  well  as  some  other  names  indicative  of  God.  But  the 
truth  contained  in  the  name  Jehovah  was  to  be  the  centre 
of  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Deity;  and  whenever 
they  turned  aside  to  the  idea  of  an  actual  plurality  of  gods, 
divine  chastisement  recalled  them  to  the  revealed  singular. 

Other  nations  were  left  to  the  natural  use  of  the  original 
common  instruction  on  the  subject,  and  preserved  or  cor- 
rupted it  according  to  circumstances.  But  the  highest  at- 
tainments in  civilisation  did  not  constitute  the  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  purity.  The  Egyptians,  who  were  certainly 
at  the  head  of  all  social,  civil,  and  scientific  culture,  were 
also  the  furthest  advanced  in  polytheism,  while  the  com- 
paratively rude  Persians  retained  until  long  afterwards  the 
main  features  of  their  simpler  creed. 

It  is  not  heathenism  to  deny  a  living  and  personal  God, 
nor  to  slight  the  salvation  which  he  offers ;  nor  is  it  heathen- 
ism to  cherish  the  vain  hope  that  man  is  able  to  deliver 
himself  by  his  own  power  and  wisdom.  That  is  infidelity. 
Heathenism  follows  the  existing  religion,  but  adds  to  its 
observances,  accumulates  tangible  means  for  faith  to  take 
hold  by,  and  loses  sight  of  the  spiritual  meaning.  Heathen- 
ism is  not  always  faith  in  a  man's  ability  to  secure  his  own 
salvation ;  it  may  be,  as  it  often  is,  a  most  abject  renuncia- 
tion of  self;  but  it  is  always  a  misdirected  faith — a  faith 
reposing  upon  something  else  than  the  God  who  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Heathenism  is  not  infidelity,  but 
misdirected  belief.  It  is  just  corruption  of  revealed  religion 
carried  to  such  extent  as  to  leave  out  its  vital  and  saving 
truth.  The  progress  to  that  end  may  be  long,  and  may  pass 
through  various  degrees ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  transi- 
tion, however  long,  there  may  still  remain,  in  the  midst 
of  much  error,  enough  of  truth  to  save  the  soul  which  be- 
lieves it. 
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The  mistaken  humility  which  deems  God  too  far  exalted  to 
be  addressed  immediately  by  his  mortal  creatures,  is  the  first 
step  in  the  career  of  error.  When,  instead  of  trusting  God's 
mercy,  and  approaching  him  in  person  as  his  child,  man  sets 
up  a  symbol  of  God  with  the  view  of  worshipping  thereby  more 
reverentially,  he  has  taken  his  first  lesson  jn  heathenism. 
As  far  as  history  can  reach  into  the  matter,  a  symbol,  taken 
either  from  nature,  or  from  among  the  honoured  memories 
of  men  of  ancient,  and,  as  conceived,  better  times,  is  always 
the  first  form  of  idolatry. 

Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Iran,  when  their  style  of 
living  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  those  of 
whom  we  have  most  information  were  the  residents  of  its 
north-eastern  portion.  There,  in,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bactria,  at  a  date  long  antecedent  to  the  earliest  history, 
the  fathers  of  the  Persian  and  Hindu  resided  side  by  side, 
speaking  one  language,  and  observing  the  duties  of  the  same 
religion ;  facts  which,  although  recorded  by  the  pen  of  no  liis- 
torian,  are  rendered  indubitable  by  testimony  embalmed  in 
the  remains  of  the  languages  then  spoken,  as  well  as  by 
much  that  still  lives  in  the  life  of  their  descendants ;  and  in 
ancient  religious  writings  which  exist  to  this  day.  On  the 
half-desert  uplands  of  that  oldest  historic  home  of  the  Indo- 
European  race,  and  after  many  a  colony  had  gone  off  to  the 
west  and  to  the  north,  and  through  the  glens  of  the  moun- 
tains into  central  Asia,  in  search  of  more  productive  lands, 
and  for  the  sake  of  material  profit  parted  company  with 
much  of  the  cultivation  which  belonged  to  the  place  of  their 
birth,  those  who  afterwards  became  the  Indian  and  the 
Persian  remained  Until  some  of  the  original  lines  of  distinc- 
tion had  been  drawn  between  them.  Of  the  same  common 
descent,  near  of  kin,  and  speaking  languages  originally  one, 
and  still  in  the  books  of  their  ancient  literature  exhibiting 
their  near  affinity,  and  calling  themselves  by  the  same  name, 
they  agreed  in  worshipping  with  similar  simple  rites  the 
one  God  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  time  came  when  colonies  of  the  Aryas  also  moved 
away  from  the  salubrious  climate,  but  scantily  productive 
land  of  their  nativity.  Instead  of  following  their  migratory 
kinsmen,  who  had  gone  off  to  the  north  and  west,  they  turned 
their  steps  to  the  east  and  south,  and  lingered  for  ages  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  north  of  the 
Punjab,  where  they  were  not  entirely  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  their  former  country.  Yet  their  religious 
observances  were  modified  by  the  character  of  their  new 
place  of  abode,  and  in  process  of  time  became  mere  cere- 
monial and  complicated,  but  long  retained  the  features  which 
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determined  their  former  identity  with  the  nation  they  left 
behind. 

The  Aryas,  who  continued  to  abide  by  the  homestead,  or 
spread  themselves  abroad  only  to  occupy  more  widely  the 
great  table-land  on  which  they  dwelt,  as  they  of  all  their 
branch  of  ma^ikind  were  the  most  conservative  in  other 
respects,  so  in  this,  that  they  retained  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  with  the  least  amount  of  adulteration.  True,  even 
in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Avesta,  other  divine  beings  are 
mentioned  besides  Mazda,  but  they  are  all  of  inferior  nature 
as  compared  with  him.  Except  space,  time,  and  light,  which 
are  regarded  as  existing  from  all  eternity,  they  are  all  crea- 
tures of  Ahura  Mazda,  in  some  cases  personified  attributes 
of  deity.  Of  all  these  the  highest  are  the  Amesha-Cpentas, 
six  divine  beings  most  intimately  connected  with  Ahura 
Mazda,  of  whom  he  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  lord, 
and  sometimes  as  the  father.  Each  of  them  separately  he 
he  presented  to  Zarathustra  as  his  creature.  From  their 
names  they  appear  to  be  merely  personified  abstractions — 
Vohn-mano,  good  disposition;  Asha-vahista,  the  highest 
holiness;  Khsha-tha-vairya,  unlimited  lordship;  Cpenta- 
armaiti,  holy  wisdom ;  Haurvat,  plenty,  and  Ameretat, 
abundance.  Together  with  all  other  mj^thological  beings  of 
the  Avesta,  they  stand  to  Ahura  Mazda  as  ministering  spirits, 
not  as  gods.  He  alone  is  god,  the  lord  of  the  Amesha-Cpentas, 
from  whom  they  also  proceed,  or  by  whom  they  are  created. 
Cpenta-armaiti  is  his  beautiful  daughter ;  and  from  the  word 
of  his  mouth  the  world  first  sprang  into  being.  Ahura  Mazda 
alone  is  praised  as  the  creator,  the  resplendent,  the  majestic, 
the  greatest,  the  best,  and  the  fairest,  the  strongest,  the 
wisest,  possessed  of  the  most  perfect  form,  and  the  highest 
holiness,  who  created  us,  and  preserves  us  in  being.  No 
other  is  honoured  with  such  attributes.  He  is,  wherever 
mentioned,  exalted  as  God  over  all. 

The  mention  of  inferior  mythological  beings,  whether  ab- 
stractions personified  or  objects  of  nature,  is  much  less  in 
the  Gathas,  or  old  hymns,  than  in  the  liturgical,  which  are 
the  later  parts  of  the  Avesta,  and  the  mention  of  Ahura 
Mazda  proportionately  more  frequent.  They  are  all  addressed 
directly  to  him.  Nor  is  there  any  division  of  the  sovereignty 
which  they  attribute  between  equally  balanced  powers  of  j 
good  and  evil.  None  of  that  dualism,  which  in  long  subse- 
quent times  prevailed  in  the  east,  appears  in  the  Avesta. 
The  Amesha-Cpentas  and  Mithra,  the  lord  of  light,  are  only 
as  it  were  archangels  in  the  train  of  Ahura  Mazda.  He  is 
God,  not  as  first,  but  as  sole,  as  entirely  different  from  them 
in  his  being  and  perfections.     As  the  first  chapter  of  the 
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Yagiia  begins  with  liis  attributes,  so  its  last  extols  him  as  the 
greatest  of  all,  the  lord  and  master  and  the  glorious  in 
majesty.  In  the  hymns,  the  names  Ahura  and  Mazda,  or 
combined  Ahura-Mazda,  occur  as  frequently  as  Lord  and 
God  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms. 

The  ancient  Persian  writings  state  that  their  religion  was 
at  several  distant  periods  corrupted  or  repressed,  and  restored 
'  by  succeeding  reformation,  It  was  not  without  effort  that 
they  maintained  that  particular  type  of  religion.  In  the  in- 
scriptions of  Darius  Hystaspes,  about  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  we  find  it  in  its  simplest  form.  It  appears  to 
have  passed  through  some  corruption,  and  enjoyed  revival 
in  that  reign.  No  prince,  in  his  public  records,  ever  gave 
more  distinct  expression  to  a  sense  of  dependence  upon 
Almighty  aid — of  indebtedness  to  the  grace  of  Him  who  rules 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  than  that  Augustus  of  the  oriental 
world. 

In  the  inscriptions  which  he  has  left  carved  upon  the  rocks 
of  Behistan,  that  confession  of  his  faith  is  repeated  in  almost 
every  section.  And  he  does  not  leave  us  to  conceive  of  the 
God  whom  he  worshipped  as  a  creature.  *'  A  great  God,  " 
says  he,  "  is  Auramazda,  who  made  the  earth,  who  made 
the  heaven,  who  created  men,  and  provided  blessedness  for 
them,  who  made  Darius  king,  the  sole  king  over  many." 
Little  mention  is  made  of  other  gods,  and  that  of  them  as 
inferior,  and  as  worshipped  by  different  nations.  Auramazda 
is  declared  to  be  the  greatest  over  all  gods.  He  alone  is  the 
sovereign,  as  well  as  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and  of 
men.  And  in  all  the  success  which  the  great  king  records 
of  his  reign,  the  praise  is  never  taken  to  himself,  but  invari- 
ably ascribed  to  God.  When  his  enemies  rose  against  him, 
Auramazda  became  his  refuge  ;  and  when  he  won  the  victory, 
it  was  by  the  grace  of  Auramazda.  "  Through  the  might  of 
Auramazda  am  I  King."  "  Through  the  grace  of  Auramazda 
do  I  rule  this  kingdom."  These  and  such  expressions  recur 
frequently  throughout  his  inscriptions.  And  his  final  lesson, 
yet  speaking  from  the  rocks  on  which  he  caused  it  to  be 
written,  is  an  exhortation  to  reverence  the  commands  of 
Auramazda.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religion  of 
Darius  and  of  his  Persian  people  was  not  polytheism,  but  the 
worship  of  the  Creator,  and  in  some  degree  according  to  the 
creed  of  the  old  patriarchal  times,  before  the  call  of  Abraham. 
In  this  case  we  behold  that  ancient  creed  brought  down  to 
the  verge  of  Hellenic  maturity.  And  that  the  doctrine  was 
not  peculiar  to  Darius,  He  informs  us  himself,  when  setting 
it  forth  as  the  ancient  religion  of  his  nation.  It  also  appears 
in  the  quick  sympathy  of  Cyrus  with  the  monotheistic  Jews, 
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and  the  ridicule  which  Cambyses  and  his  Persians  poured 
upon  the  idols  of  the  polytheistic  Egyptians,  and  the  favour 
of  the  Persian  kings  to  the  Hebrews  throughout. 

The  language  of  Cyrus  in  issuing  his  decree  for  allowing 
all  Israelites  to  return  to  their  own  land,  is  entirely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Darius,  as  respects  dependence  upon  God. 
He  does  not  speak  of  himself  as  having  conquered  his  great 
empire ;  but  "  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  Ezra  i.  2. 

In  native  hands,  the  tendency  of  corruption  in  this  mono- 
theism manifested  itself  in  the  sacred  use  of  fire  as  in  some 
way  symbolical  of  God,  and  which  was  probably  connected 
with  the  idea  that  the  noblest  and  most  worthy  symbol  of 
the  Creator  was  the  sun,  as  the  material  source  of  light  and 
heat,  and  support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  But  I  do 
not  find  in  these  ancient  books  that  God  is  ever  confounded 
with  the  sun.  That  great  orb  is  spoken  of  as  the  creature 
or  the  offsj)ring  of  God.  He  is  the  fire  or  the  son  of 
Auramazda. 

In  the  case  of  the  Aryas  who  went  into  India,  this  synibol- 
ising  spirit  had,  at  the  date  of  the  earliest  hymns  of  the 
Veda,  gone  to  a  greater  length ;  but  still  not  so  far  as  mate- 
rially to  obscure  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God.  Although 
somewhat  confused  in  their  ideas  by  the  incipient  polythe- 
ism of  their  time,  the  poets  of  those  ancient  hymns  fall  into 
the  way  of  addressing  God  as  one  and  alone.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  hymns  to  Varuna,  the  oldest  name  of  God 
in  the  Vedic  language.  I  quote  some  extracts  from  transla- 
tions from  Professor  Miiller.  We  shall  find  them  less  purely 
and  sublimely  monotheistic  than  the  inscriptions  of  Darius, 
or  the  unfaltering  declarations  of  Genesis,  but  sufficiently 
decided  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  habit  of  thinking 
of  God  as  one.  And  the  light  in  which  to  judge  them  truly 
is  that  of  the  progress  of  Hindu  religion  in  succeeding  time. 
That  progress,  instead  of  being  towards  monotheism,  was 
directly  the  reverse.  Every  step  in  it  was  a  growth  in  poly- 
theism, until  the  religion  of  India  became  a  wilderness  of 
idolatry,  as  tangled  and  boundless  as  that  of  Egypt.  It  is 
in  the  line  of  that  progress  that  we  find  the  oldest  parts  the 
nearest  to  monotheism. 

9.  "He  who  knows  the  track  of  the  wind,  of  the  wide, 
the  bright  and  mighty,  and  knows  those  who  reside  on 
high, 

10.  "  He,  the  upholder  of  order,  Varuna,  sits  down  among 
his  people ;  he  the  wise  sits  there  to  govern. 

11.  "  From  thence  perceiving  all  wondrous  things,  he 
sees  what  has  been,  and  what  will  be  done." 
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15.  "  He  who  gives  to  men  glory,  and  not  lialf-glory,  who 
gives  it  even  to  our  own  bodies, 

16.  "Yearning  for  him,  the  far-seeing  my  thoughts  move 
onwards  as  kine  move  to  their  pastures." 

19.  "0  hear  this  my  calling,  Varuna  be  gracious  now; 
longing  for  help  I  have  called  upon  thee. 

20.  "  Thou,  0  wise  God,  art  lord  of  all,  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  listen  on  thy  way." 

From  another  hymn  to  Varuna,  we  read  the  declaration 
that  under  that  name  was  adored  the  Creator. 

"  Wise  and  mighty  are  the  works  of  him  who  stemmed 
asunder  the  wide  firmament.  He  lifted  on  high  the  bright 
and  glorious  heaven,  he  stretched  out  apart  the  starry  sky 
and  the  earth." 

Again  he  is  addressed  as  the  god  who  has  mercy  for 
sinners. 

1.  "Let  me  not  yet,  0  Varuna,  enter  into  the  house  of 
clay :  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy. 

2.  "  If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud  driven  by  the 
wind ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy. 

3.  "  Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and  bright 
god,  have  I  gone  to  the  wrong  shore ;  have  mercy,  almighty, 
have  mercy. 

4.  "  Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  though  he  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy. 

5.  "  Whenever  we  men,  0  Varuna,  commit  an  offence  be- 
fore the  heavenly  host ;  whenever  we  break  thy  law  through 
thoughtlessness  ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy." 

Were  all  the  Vedic  hymns  such  as  these,  we  should  pro- 
nounce the  religion  in  whose  service  they  were  produced  a 
pure  monotheism.  But  there  are  also  hymns  which  have 
equal  evidence  of  antiquity  addressed  to  other  divine  beings. 
In  each  case  the  god  is  addressed  as  sovereign.  But  I 
remark,  in  reading  the  translations  of  Professor  Miiller,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  sovereignty  ascribed  to 
Varuna  and  that  of  any  other  god.  When  adoration  is  paid 
to  Indra  or  to  Agni,  the  god  is  represented  as  the  possessor 
of  certain  attributes  of  sovereignty.  He  is  addressed  as 
almighty ;  but  that  almighty  power  is  invoked  in  reference 
to  his  own  special  jurisdiction.  But  Varuna  is  the  absolute 
sovereign,  the  lord  of  all,  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  In  the 
following  extracts  from  a  hymn  to  Indra,  the  feature  now 
mentioned  will  be  observed. 

3.  "  Desirous  of  riches,  I  call  him,  who  holds  the  thunder- 
bolt with  his  arm,  and  who  is  a  good  giver,  like  as  a  son 
calls  his  father. 

4.  "  These  libations  of  Soma,  mixed  with  milk,  have  been 
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prepared  for  Indra.  Thou  armed  with  the  thunderbolt, 
come  with  the  steeds  to  drink  of  them  for  thy  dehght ;  come 
to  the  house. 

5.  "  May  he  hear  us ;  for  he  has  ears  to  hear.  He  is 
asked  for  riches.  Will  he  despise  our  jjrayers  ?  He  could 
soon  give  hundreds  and  thousands :  no  one  could  check  him 
if  he  wishes  to  give." 

8.  "  Offer  Soma  to  the  drinker  of  Soma,  to  Indra,  the  lord 
of  the  thunderbolt ;  roast  roasts  :  make  him  to  protect  us. 
Indra,  the  giver,  is  a  blessing  to  him  who  gives  oblations." 

13,  "  Make  for  the  sacred  gods  a  hymn  that  is  not  small, 
that  is  well  set  and  beautiful.  Many  snares  pass  by  him 
who  abides  with  Indra,  through  the  sacrifice. 

14.  "What  mortal  dares  to  attack  him  who  is  rich  in 
thee?  Through  faith  in  thee,  0  mighty,  the  strong  acquires 
spoil  in  the  day  of  battle." 

22.  "  We  call  for  thee,  0  hero,  like  cows  that  have  not 
been  milked.  We  praise  thee  as  ruler  of  all  that  moves,  0 
Indra,  as  ruler  of  all  that  is  immoveable. 

23.  "  There  is  no  one  like  thee  in  heaven  or  earth  :  he  is 
not  born,  and  will  not  be  born.  0  mighty  Indra,  we  call 
upon  thee,  as  we  go  fighting  for  cows  and  horses." 

26.  "  Indra,  give  wisdom  to  us,  as  a  father  to  his  sons. 
Teach  us  in  this  path.     Let  us  living  see  the  sun. 

27.  "  Let  not  unknown  wretches,  evil  disposed  and  unhal- 
lowed, tread  me  down.  Through  thy  help,  0  hero,  let  us 
step  over  the  rushing  eternal  waters." 

"In  this  hymn,"  remarks  Professor  Miiller,  "Indra  is 
clearly  conceived  of  as  the  supreme  god ;  and  we  can  hardly 
understand  how  a  people,  who  had  formed  so  exalted  a 
notion  of  the  deity,  and  embodied  it  in  the  person  of  Indra, 
could  at  the  same  sacrifice,  invoke  other  gods  with  equal 
praise.  When  Agni,  the  lord  of  fire,  is  addressed  by  the 
poet,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  god,  not  inferior  even  to 
Indra.  While  Agni  is  invoked,  Indra  is  forgotten.  There 
is  no  competition  between  the  two,  nor  any  rivalry  between 
them  and  other  gods.  This  is  a  most  important  feature  in 
the  religion  of  the  Veda,  and  has  never  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  history  of 
ancient  polytheism." 

It  is  obvious  that  in  these  hymns  we  Hsten  to  the  language 
of  a  people  who,  inheriting  the  worship  of  one  god,  are  pass- 
ing over  to  the  practice  of  paying  their  adoration  to  several. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  to  divide,  or  discriminate  between 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  worship.  Whatever  being  is 
adored  as  god  is  conceived  of  for  the  time  as  almighty. 
Their  language  of  religion,  and  their  predominant  habit  of 
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religious  thought,  are  those  which  belong  to  the  worship  of 
only  one  god.  The  use  of  the  plural  of  God  they  have 
acquired  to  the  extent  that  they  worship  different  persons  ; 
but  the  correspondent  style  of  adoration  has  not  yet  entered 
consistently  into  their  religious  formulas.  It  has  not  yet 
transformed  their  religious  thinking  into  consistency  with 
itself.  Admitting  the  existence  of  various  gods,  they  address 
feach  of  them,  in  separate  hymns,  as  if  he  were  the  only  one. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  translated  by  Professor  Muller  are 
only  personifications  of  divine  attributes.  Under  different 
names,  the  poets  of  the  hymns  actually  sang  the  praise  of 
the  same  god  in  the  exercise  of  different  attributes. 

To  a  great  extent,  their  deification  of  certain  objects  of 
nature  is  still  only  the  work  of  figurative  language — a  bold 
personification,  such  as  a  poet  might  indulge  in  without 
blame,  were  it  not  united  to  the  worship  of  God  under  that 
particular  form — one  of  the  steps  from  the  wonder  created 
by  observation  of  nature  to  idolatry  of  her  objects.  The 
following  hymn  to  Agni  (igrds),  fire,  will  illustrate  this 
remark. 

"  Neighing  like  a  horse  that  is  greedy  for  food,  when  it 
steps  out  from  the  strong  prison  :  then  the  wind  blows  after 
his  blast :  thy  path,  0  Agni,  is  dark  at  once. 

"  0  Agni,  thou  from  whom,  as  a  new-born  male,  undying 
flames  proceed,  the  brilliant  smoke  goes  toward  the  sky;  for 
as  messenger  thou  art  sent  from  the  gods. 

"  Thou,  whose  power  spreads  over  the  earth  in  a  moment, 
when  thou  hast  grasped  food  with  thy  jaws — like  a  dashing 
army  thy  blast  moves  forth,  with  thy  lambent  flame  thou 
seemest  to  tear  up  the  grass. 

"Him  alone,  the  ever  youthful  Agni,  men  groom  like  a 
horse  in  the  evening  and  at  dawn :  they  bed  him  as  a 
stranger  in  his  couch ;  the  light  of  Agni,  the  worshipped 
male  is  lighted. 

"Thy  appearance  is  fair  to  behold,  thou  bright -faced 
Agni,  when  like  gold  thou  shinest  at  hand;  thy  brightness 
comes  like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  thou  shewest  splendour 
like  the  bright  sun." 

The  process  observable  here,  as  in  other  hymns  of  the' 
Veda,  is  that  of,  first,  wonder  at  the  mysterious  operation  of 
nature,  then  the  ascription  of  it  to  the  power  of  life  :  it  is 
then  personified  as  human  and  intelligent ;  and  lastly,  con- 
ceived of  as  divine — as  the  very  presence  and  person  of 
God. 

Comparatively,  the  number  of  such  objects  of  worship  in 
the  most  ancient  Veda,  is  small.  Subsequent  development 
enlarged  their  number,  until  in  course  of  time  it  went  be- 
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yond  all  bounds,  while  degrading  the  practical  worship  to 
the  grossest  idolatry,  and  separating  and  abstracting  the 
idea  of  absolute  deity  to  the  state  of  a  great  eternal  nega- 
tion of  all  limitations.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  God 
presented  in  the  most  ancient  Vedic  hymns  is,  like  that  in 
Genesis,  a  being  whom  man  can  love,  who  stoops  to  treat 
men  as  his  children,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  directing  Noah  to  prepare  an  ark  for  the  safety  of 
his  family,  talking  with  Abraham  as  a  man  talks  with  his 
friend  ;  so  "Varuna,  the  upholder  of  order,  sits  down  among 
his  people ;  he  the  wise  sits  there  to  govern."  He  listens  to 
their  wants,  and  from  his  love  to  them  is  influenced  by  their 
prayers  and  pleased  with  their  songs.  And  they  address 
him  as  one  that  can  be  so  moved :  "  However  we  break  thy 
laws  from  day  to  day,  men  as  we  are,  0  god  Varuna,  do 
not  deliver  us  unto  death,  nor  to  the  blow  of  the  furious, 
nor  to  the  anger  of  the  spiteful.  To  propitiate  thee,  0 
Varuna,  we  bind  thy  mind  with  songs  as  a  charioteer  a 
weary  steed."  There  are  still  here  some  features  of  the 
style  of  thinking  of  God  which  belonged  to  the  early  time, 
when  God  manifested  his  presence  and  revealed  his  will  to 
men  by  theophany.  He  has  not  yet  become  a  mere  idol, 
nor  a  far-off  impassive  abstraction.  And  although  other 
gods  are  admitted,  the  idea  of  the  godhead  being  one  still 
holds  its  place.  True,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  even  in 
the  grosses^  polytheism,  some  god  should  not  be  esteemed 
above  the  rest ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  conceive  of  a  chief 
among  gods,  or  over  them,  and  a  very  different  thing,  even 
from  the  midst  of  incipient  polytheism,  to  look  up  to  one 
God  as  the  alone  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  power  un- 
divided, and  all  other  beings  as  only  the  ministers  of  his 
will,  as  everywhere  present,  and  yet  personal,  and  as  work- 
ing in  all  and  through  all,  without  losing  himself  in  any. 

At  the  date  of  the  oldest  Vedic  hymns,  the  progress  to- 
wards nature  worship,  among  the  Aryans  of  India,  had 
reached  the  stage  of  apotheosis  of  the  sun,  of  fire,  of  the 
clear  sky,  of  the  dawn,  and  of  some  other  phenomena,  and 
yet  not  the  length  of  forgetting  that  these  are  only  agencies 
accomplishing  the  will  of  the  only  true  and  spiritual  God. 
In  each  of  them  is  adored  the  power  of  the  Almighty. 

A  very  similar  stage  of  progress  is  exhibited  upon  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Although  many  mytholo- 
gical objects  are  there  depicted,  yet  worship  is  paid  to  only 
one  in  heaven  and  one  on  the  eai*th,  which  both  clearly 
refer  to  the  same  god.  The  winged  wheel  in  heaven,  and  a 
conventional  figure  on  earth,  seeming  to  represent  vegeta- 
tion, sometimes  appear  together,  and   sometimes   singly, 
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but  always  as  objects  of  worship,  which  is  paid  to  nothing 
else. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  those  monuments  our  estimate  may  be 
very  wide  of  the  truth ;  but  they  are  probably  of  a  date  less 
than  a  thousand  years  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  they 
cannot  be  less  than  seven  hundred.  And  as  the  whole 
.tendency  of  religious  history  in  those  lands,  in  those  times, 
was  to  the  multiplication  of  objects  of  worship,  such  testi- 
mony seems  distinctly  to  declare  the  monotheism  of  earlier 
times. 

On  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt  the  progress  of  poly- 
theism is  further  advanced ;  but  even  there  the  marks  of  an 
original  monotheism  are  not  entirely  effaced.  Of  all  his- 
torical countries,  Egypt  is  the  oldest  in  idolatry — the  mother 
of  errors  and  corruptions  in  religion,  which  spread  abroad 
to  her  neighbours  of  ancient  times,  and  many  of  which  sur- 
vive to  this  day.  There  is  no  date  upon  her  monuments  so 
ancient  as  to  precede  her  idolatry.  And  yet  even  the 
monumental  history  of  that  idolatry  evinces  a  progress 
which  must  have  had  its  beginning  in  monotheism. 

In  her  ancient  history,  Egypt  was  not  all  one  country, 
but  several ;  each  great  city  being  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  adjoining  district  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Thus 
Zoan,  Bubastis,  On,  Memphis,  Chois,  and  Thebes,  were  all 
at  one  time  or  another  seats  of  a  monarchy.  Almost  evei;^ 
great  city  was  at  the  head  of  a  certain  jurisdiction  of  its 
own,  all  of  which  together  went  to  make  Egypt ;  and  each 
of  those  great  cities,  growing  up  from  its  own  proper  basis 
by  its  own  proper  progress,  as  if  it  were  a  separate  country, 
had  its  one  god.  Memphis  worshipped  Phtah,  On  wor- 
shii)ped  Ea,  and  Thebes  Amun.  They  were  each  anciently 
monotheistic  in  themselves.  The  union  of  all  Egypt  under 
one  crown  comprehended  all  those  cities,  with  their  respec- 
tive gods,  in  one  country.  And  Egypt  became  polytheistic 
at  once  by  the  very  act  of  union.  When  Thebes  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country,  she  set  up  her  god  as  the  chief 
god  in  all  parts  of  it,  but  did  not  prevent  the  old  provincial 
cities  from  each  retaining  their  own,  which  were  in  some 
cases  combined  with  Amun,  thereby  giving  rise  to  new  gods. 
Thus  objects  of  worship  were  multiplied  in  that  country  by 
the  very  means  whereby  the  nation  grew.  And  yet,  after 
all,  certain  great  common  impressions  of  God  exhibit  them- 
selves in  the  religion  of  the  whole  people.  High  above  all, 
the  worship  of  one  God,  as  symbolised  by  the  sun,  was 
supreme.  In  order  to  a  just  apprehension  of  this  fact,  it  is 
indispensable  to  emancipate  one's  mind  from  the  ideas  pre- 
sented by  the  monuments  of  later  times,  and  the  writings  of 
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Greeks,  who  knew  Egj^pt  only  in  her  decline,  and  to  limit 
attention  to  testimonies  of  the  truly  ancient  alone. 

A  pervading  passion  of  the  Egyptian  people  was  that  of 
representing  or  picturing  everything  to  the  eye.  Figures  of 
the  animate  and  inanimate,  of  the  brute  and  human,  were 
combined,  blended,  or  transposed  to  subserve  that  end.  The 
products  of  hero-worship  and  of  nature-worship  are  mingled 
in  their  later  mythology,  incongruously  and  monstrously ; 
but,  over  and  above  all,  the  one  god  everywhere  recognised 
in  Egypt  is  the  sun,  or  more  correctly  perhaps,  God  as 
represented  by  the  sun.  The  image  of  the  sun  is  the  com- 
monest of  all  Egyptian  images,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other,  and  in  all  ages  of  its  history ;  and  attributes 
belonging  to  the  same  great  natural  symbol  are  embodied 
in  the  oldest  gods  created  by  the  impulse  of  hero-worship. 
And  the  same  is  evinced  in  the  fact  that  the  early  mythology 
of  Egypt  is  simpler,  less  numerous  than  the  later,  and  the 
earliest  the  simplest. 

Among  the  primitive  Hamitic  inhabitants  of  Syria,  idolatry 
made  great  progress  after  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  the  Israel- 
ites upon  their  return  from  Egypt  found  them  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  that  error.  And  yet,  for  centuries  afterwards,  a 
witness  and  remnant  of  original  monotheism  retained  its 
place  in  the  almost  single  devotion  which  the  Sidonians  and 
Gather  principal  nations  of  Syria  paid  to  him  whom  they  called 
the  Lord,  pronounced  in  their  different  dialects,  Habaal, 
Baal,  Bal,  and  Bel, 

All  the  most  ancient  extant  authorities  on  the  subject  either 
speak  to  us  from  an  actual  period  of  primitive  monotheism, 
or  point  back  to  it  as  the  immediately  antecedent  out  of 
which  they  have  come.  And  when  compared  with  succeed- 
ing authorities  in  the  same  line  of  succession,  in  no  case  do 
we  find  the  progress  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  purer  mono- 
theism, but  the  contrary.  The  progress  is  in  all  cases, 
where  there  is  progress,  towards  a  multiplication  of  gods, 
and  the  increase  of  distinctions  between  them ;  so  that  in 
some  quarters  they  become  almost  innumerable,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  infinite.  The  cases 
where  there  was  no  progress  were  those  which  remained 
monotheistic. 

The  doctrine  of  co-eternally  existing  powers  of  good  and 
evil  does  not  occur  in  those  ancient  books.  Evil  is  viewed 
simply  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  by  an  agent  free  to 
obey  or  disobey.  This  is  not  more  distinct  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  than  in  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda  and  of  the 
Ya^na. 

From  those  same  most  ancient  authorities  it  also  appears 
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that  the  early  idea  of  God  was  that  of  his  being  a  spirit,  all- 
powerful  and  everywhere  present,  immaculately  holy,  inflex- 
ibly just,  and  yet  tender  in  his  love  to  those  who  forsake 
their  sins  and  worship  him  as  he  requires.  He  is  at  once  a 
being  of  severe  justice,  and  yet  of  tender  mercy  to  all  who 
call  upon  him  in  truth.  In  all  those  ancient  books  alike  is 
he  presented  as  a  God  who  hates  sin,  is  angry  with  the 
sinner,  and  who  loves  and  rewards  the  righteous. 

Man  is  presented  as  the  creature  of  God,  as  capable  of 
righteousness ;  but  as  having  sinned,  and  forfeited  the  favour 
of  God  thereby.  This  condition  is  held  by  all  those  books 
alike,  as  belonging  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Men  are 
viewed  as  guilty  not  only  of  actually  committed  wrong,  but 
also  as  under  the  burden  of  inherited  guilt.  "  Was  it  an  old 
sin,  0  Varuna,  that  thou  wishest  to  destroy  thy  friend,  who 
always  praises  thee  ?  Tell  me,  thou  unconquerable  lord, 
and  I  will  quickly  turn  to  thee  from  praise  freed  from  sin. 
Absolve  us  from  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  and  from  those 
which  we  committed  with  our  own  bodies."*  In  the  book  of 
Genesis  alone  is  the  origin  of  that  inheritance  recounted,  or 
the  cause  set  forth ;  but  in  all  is  the  fact  admitted.  Man  is 
viewed  in  them  all  as  a  helpless  sinner,  dependent  for  any 
righteous  act  he  may  do,  for  any  success  he  may  attain, 
for  any  happiness  he  may  enjoy,  for  deliverance  from  the 
penalty  due  to  his  transgressions,  solely  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

God  was  expected  to  be  merciful  to  those  who  approached 
him  with  sacrifice,  with  offering  of  something  precious  to 
themselves,  or  held  to  be  acceptable  to  God  ;  but  especially 
with  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  was  the  central  observance 
of  religion.  At  the  same  time  he  was  invoked  with  prayers, 
and  with  hymns  of  supplication,  of  adoration,  of  confession, 
petition,  and  thanksgiving.  In  those  early  days,  beautiful 
songs  newly  composed  were  believed  to  be  eminently  pre- 
valent with  the  divine  mind.  The  same  fundamental  elements 
of  worship  were  observed  by  individuals  for  themselves,  and 
by  the  heads  of  families  for  their  households,  and  by  nations 
in  public.  Sacrifice  was  the  radical  observance  alike  in 
family  and  national  worship.  Noah,  as  soon  as  he  issued 
from  the  ark,  built  an  altar  to  the  fjord  ;  so  Abraham,  when 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Canaan,  consecrated  the  place  of 
his  abode ;  and  with  the  successive  heirs  of  the  promise 
made  to  him,  the  altar  was  the  sacred  adjunct  of  the  home- 
stead.    Among  their  neighbours,  those  who  are  mentioned 


*   From  a  Vedic  hymn,  given  in  MuUer's  History  of  Sanscrit  Literature^ 
p.  541. 
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as  worshipping  God,  observed  the  same  forms.     No  allusion 
occurs  to  a  religion  of  any  other  type  in  that  time. 

The  ministers  of  that  early  religion  were  not  a  separate 
caste,  or  tribe,  or  profession ;  but  those  whose  natural  re- 
lations pointed  them  out  for  that  office.  The  individual 
offered  prayers  and  sacrifice  for  himself,  the  father  was  the 
priest  of  his  family,  the  head  of  the  tribe  performed  the 
service  of  the  tribe,  and  the  king  was  the  high  priest  of  the 
nation;  and  it  was  through  the  same  persons  that,  when 
God  vouchsafed  a  special  revelation,  it  was  made.  The 
ruler,  the  priest,  and  the  prophet  were  one.  It  was  a  patri- 
archal system,  falling  in  entirely  with  the  primitive  arrange- 
ments of  social  order.  In  Genesis  this  is  clear  and  indis- 
putable. The  date  at  which  the  Vedic  and  Avestan  hymns 
were  collected  was  later,  namely,  that  of  an  incipient  legal 
priesthood ;  but  some  of  the  hymns  themselves,  and  certain 
hereditary  practices,  such  as  that  touching  the  Agni  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  whereby  different  families  had  their  own  proper 
selections  for  sacrifice,  seem  to  point  back  to  an  origin  in  an 
earlier  patriarchal  system,  when  each  family  conducted  its 
own  religious  service  through  its  own  patriarchal  priest.* 
And  the  place  which  the  king  occupies  on  the  religious  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Egypt  and  Nineveh  testifies  to  the  same 
original  state  of  the  ministry  in  those  nations. 

The  prayers  and  praise  were  unwritten,  and  the  sacrifice 
performed  with  the  simplest  traditional  rites,  on  an  altar  in 
the  open  air,  and  unconnected  with  any  temple  structure. 

To  what  extent  the  early  fathers  of  the  nations  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  apprehended  the  promise 
implied  in  it,  or,  if  they  did  rightly  understand  it,  how  long 
their  descendants  retained  that  knowledge,  does  not  appear; 
but  that  the  radical  doctrines  now  mentioned,  and  forms  of 
worship,  were  the  same  in  all  those  ancient  nations,  is  now 
put  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

In  thus  adducing  the  testimony  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Vedic  and  Avestan  hymns,  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  putting  it  on  the  same  level  with  them ; 
but  we  certainly  do  not  rank  it  beneath  them.  If  they  are 
to  be  taken,  as  they  must  be,  for  authorities  touching  the 
oldest  religion  of  the  prophetic  branch  of  mankind,  it  is  as 
truly  to  be  accepted  for  the  most  ancient  type  of  religion 
among  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  nations.  And  the  interest- 
ing fact  educed  by  comparison  of  them,  is  the  sameness  of 
the   original   creed  of  all  mankind  —  the  most   gratifying 

*  The  magi  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Avesta.  The  name  for  priest 
which  occure  there  is  Athiavn,—  Spiegel,  Intro,  lo  Ya^na,  p.  vi 
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assurance  that  our  race,  for  many  ages  in  the  early  time, 
as  a  whole,  worshipped  the  true  God  of  revelation,  in  the 
way  of  his  appointment,  and  held  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  sin  and  redemption.  Men  were  not  all  cast  off  from  the 
beginning,  except  a  particular  family,  and  left  to  grope  their 
way  to  as  much  of  truth  as  they  could  find,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  all  alike  put  on  the  footing  of  the  same  revela- 
tion. The  primitive  dispensation  of  divine  mercy  was  one 
addressed  to  all  mankind.  That  first  way  of  God's  dealing 
with  men,  when  the  king,  priest,  and  prophet  were  one,  in 
which  Melchizedec  was  conspicuous,  if  he  was  not  also  the 
last  to  observe  it  in  its  purity,  was  limited  to  no  specially 
favoured  nation,  but  addressed  itself  equally  to  all.  How 
long  it  was  retained  by  the  different  nations  correctly,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  certainly  in  its  proper  features,  in  some 
quarters,  until  the  days  of  Abraham.  And  even  the  corrup- 
tion which  fell  upon  it  during  the  succeeding  two  or  three 
centuries,  was  not  greater  than  that  which  befell  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  dark  ages  of  European  history.  And  if, 
as  we  feel  assured  there  was,  even  in  the  depths  of  papal 
degeneracy,  still  enough  of  truth  remaining  to  save  the  soul 
which  apprehended  it  in  faith,  is  it  extravagant  to  believe 
that  God  had  his  true  people  among  those  who  worshipped 
him  according  to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  old 
economy,  while  the  old  economy  was  in  force,  although  they 
were  not  of  the  seed  of  Shem,  nor  of  the  family  of  Terah  ? 

God  had  never,  at  any  period,  left  the  world  without  a 
valid  dispensation  of  his  mercy.  The  old  Noachic  covenant 
was  not  suffered  to  become  void  before  the  Abrahamic  was 
instituted.  While  the  former  still  retained  the  life-giving 
power,  the  latter  was  formed  to  prepare  for  the  evil  days 
which  were  coming  in  the  sequel  of  the  error  already  work- 
ing. As  Christ  did  not  delay  his  coming  until  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  were  destroyed,  and  the  Jewish  system 
utterly  abolished,  so  the  Abrahamic  dispensation  is  opened 
while  the  preceding  is  still  in  force.  God  has  never  allowed 
any  dispensation  to  become  so  corrupt  as  to  completely 
submerge  all  saving  truth,  before  setting  on  foot  an  efficient 
means  of  reforming  it.  Corrupt  as  the  Jewish  church  was 
at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  it  still  contained  the  means  of 
salvation.  There  were  still  Elizabeths,  and  Annas,  and 
Simeons  to  welcome  him  when  he  came.  And  low  as  the 
idolatry  to  which  the  mediaeval  church  descended,  it  still 
carried  its  sacred  message  to  the  hearts  of  some.  And  all 
were  not  lost  who  clung  to  its  forms  after  the  first  step  had 
been  taken  in  reformation.  So  in  the  primitive  period,  we 
feel  constrained  to  believe  that  God  may  have  had  his  people 
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among  every  branch  of  mankind ;  and  that,  even  when  much 
corruption  had  contaminated  the  truth,  there  may  still  have 
been  some  who  saw  in  the  forms  of  worship  their  spiritual 
meaning,  and  received  its  message  in  their  hearts. 

By  what  date  corruption  had  progressed  so  far  as  entirely 
to  leave  out  or  defeat  all  such  truth,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  determine — ancient  heathenism  certainly  reached  that 
degree — but  in  the  pre-Mosaic  time,  we  may  be  free  to 
believe  that  multitudes  were  saved  for  God  out  of  every 
land  and  nation,  in  accordance  with  the  old  Noachic  cove- 
nant; that  God  had  then  his  people  among  the  sons  of 
Japhet  and  of  Ham,  as  well  as  of  Shem — on  the  highlands 
of  Iran  and  of  Assyria,  as  well  as  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
land  of  Canaan.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the 
early  message  of  salvation  may  have  been  carried,  in  many 
a  heart  and  on  many  a  tongue,  long  and  far,  among  emi- 
grating tribes  on  their  protracted  migrations.  Corruption, 
in  some  countries  earlier  and  in  some  later,  but  in  every 
historical  case  to  greater  or  less  degree,  built  up  her  com- 
plication of  falsehoods,  but  all  upon  the  basis  of  the  same 
original  creed.  Heathenism  is  man's  development  of  God's 
revelation,  and  is  related  to  the  ancient  dispensations  as 
Romanism  to  the  Christian. 
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IT  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  view  of  the  discussions 
again  revived  in  quarters  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Scottish  Church,  as  to  the  use  in  public 
worship  of  paraphrases  and  hymns,  to  review  briefly  the 
decisions  of  that  Church  upon  the  subject.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  stedfast  policy  of  Eome,  before  the  Reformation, 
was  to  retain  more  and  more  exclusively  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  in  the  hands  of  its  officials ;  but  that  when  the 
rights  of  the  Christian  people  were  restored  in  the  reformed 
church,  they  at  once  resumed  their  place  as  true  wor- 
shippers. In  no  part  of  the  service  was  this  more  notice- 
able, as  indeed  no  other  part  offered  such  opportunity 
of  expressing  it,  than  in  the  service  of  praise.  Hence  the 
great  care  bestowed  upon  psalmody  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, not  on  mere  ecclesiastical  grounds,  but  as  affording  the 
best  means  for  enabling  those  who  are  all  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  to  unite  audibly  in  their  offering  of  praise  and 
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thanksgiving.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
Eeformers,  who  took  as  their  motto  "  Verhum  solum,"  should 
turn  to  Scripture  for  their  songs  of  praise,  and  reopen  the 
Hebrew  Psalter  to  the  people,  by  metrical  translations  of  it 
into  the  languages  of  the  various  churches.  Nor  was  it  at 
all  inconsistent  with  this,  but  the  reverse,  that  they  should 
sanction,  as  with  scarce  an  exception  they  did,  the  translat- 
ing of  -'the  other  scriptural  songs.,"  when  time  served,  and 
the  fit  men  were  found.  It  was  not  during  the  first  struggle 
of  the  reformed  church  that  such  quiet  work  as  hymn- 
writing  could  ordinarily  be  done,  though  none  did  better 
service  in  this  field  than  Luther  himself.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, the  matter  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
churches,  not  only  as  important  in  itself,  but  as  greatly 
helpful  also  to  the  cause  of  the  Eeformation.  In  France, 
for  example,  Clement  Marot  having  translated  fifty  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  into  metre,  Beza  translated  the  remaining 
hundred,  "  and  all  the  Scripture  songs,"  —  the  famous 
Gaudimal  set  them  to  music.  "  This  holy  ordinance,"  says 
Quick  in  the  introduction  to  his  Synodicon,  "  charmed  the 
ears,  hearts,  and  affections  of  the  court  and  city,  town  and 
country.  They  were  sung  in  the  Louvre  as  well  as  in  the  Pres 
des  Clerks,  by  the  ladies,  princes,  yea,  and  by  Henry  II.  himself. 
This  one  ordinance  contributed  mightily  to  the  downfall 
of  papacy,  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  It  took  so 
much  with  the  genius  of  the  nation,  that  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  men  practised  it  in  the  temples  and  in  their  families."* 

In  Scotland,  however,  the  same  progress  was  not  at  first 
made.  Yet,  though  the  Psalter  at  first  contained  only 
David's  Psalms,  by  1575  one  doxology  appeared  as  an  in- 
stalment of  the  full  set  that  followed  in  1595.  The  Psalter 
published  in  1635  by  the  "heirs  of  Andrew  Hart,"  contains 
several  of  the  Scripture  songs,  the  ten  commandments,  with 
some  "conclusions"  to  be  sung  at  the  end  of  psalms;  and 
in  this  form  no  doubt  they  were  largely  used.  It  is  not, 
however,  till  1647  that  we  find  the  matter  taken  up  by  the 
church ;  but  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Assem- 
bly of  that  year  proceeded,  it  would  seem  that  the  propriety 
of  using  such  paraphrases  was  not  questioned.  The  com- 
missioners to  the  Westminster  Assembly  brought  with  them 
on  their  return  Kous's  paraphrase  of  the  psalms,  and  some 
other  scriptural  songs.  The  Act  of  that  year  "  for  revising 
the  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  brought  from  England,  with 
a  recommendation  for  translating  the  other  scriptural  songs 
in  Meeter,"  after  apportioning  the  Psalms,  forty  to  Mr  John 

*  Introduction,  p.  5,  sec.  1. 
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Adamson,  forty  to  Mr  Thomas  Crauford,  forty  to  Mr  John 
Row,  and  the  last  thirty  to  Mr  John  Nevey,  to  be  yet  re- 
vised, compared  with  the  originals,  and  other  versions,  and 
adapted  to  the  common  tunes,  then  proceeds:  "And  the 
Assembly  doth  further  recommend  that  Mr  Zachary  Boyd 
be  at  the  paines  to  translate  the  other  scriptural  songs  in 
meeter,  and  to  report  his  travels  also  to  the  commission  of 
Assembly,  that  after  their  examination  thereof,  they  may 
send  the  same  to  Presbyteries  to  be  considered,  untill  the 
next  Generall  Assembly."  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
Assembly  which  thus  proceeded  almost  primo  motu  in  regard 
to  these  songs,  requesting  their  translation,  had  no  difficulty 
in  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  in  the  public  worship 
as  the  Psalms  of  David.  And  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
commission  of  this  Assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
25th  February  1648,  referred  Mr  David  Leitch's  "papers  of 
Poecie  "  to  Mr  John  Adamson,  that  he  might  give  his  opinion 
thereof  to  the  commission  ;*  and  at  its  meeting  on  the  5th 
April,  ordered  the  following  letter  to  be  written  to  his  pres- 
bytery :t — "  To  their  Revd.  Brethren  of  Pres.  of  Ellon,  5th 
April  1648.  These  are  to  shew  you  that  our  brother  Mr 
David  Leitch,  being  employed  in  paraphraising  the  songs  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  has  been  in  this  town  some 
time,  and  for  as  much  as  he  yet  is  appointed  to  continue  in 
that  employment,  our  earnest  desire  is  that  you  endeavour 
yourselves  jointly,  for  his  farther  encouragement  in  that 
work,  providing  that  it  be  no  hindrance  to  him  in  his  pre- 
sent charge.  So  recommending  you  and  your  labours  to  the 
blessing  of  God,  we  rest  your  loving  brethren."  And  when 
the  next  Assembly  sent  to  presbyteries  the  Paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms,  as  amended  by  the  persons  above  named,  it  handed 
over  to  the  same  Mr  Adamson,  with  Mr  J.  Crawfurd,  Zachary 
Boyd's  labours  on  the  Scriptural  songs,  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  them  for  the  commission  of  public  affairs,  that  after 
their  examination  they  also  might  be  reported  to  the  next 
Assembly.^  In  1649,  the  Assembly  referred  the  revised 
Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  to  their  Commission,  with  power 
further  to  revise,  and  then  publish  it  for  public  use ;  and 
we  find  that  Commission  in  January  1650,§  "  understanding 
the  paines  Mr  Jo.  Adamson,  Mr  Z.  Boyd,  and  Mr  R.  Lourie 
have  been  at  in  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  and  other 
Scriptural  songs  in  metre,  &c.,  returning  them,  therefore, 
their  heartie  thanks  for  these  their  labours."  And  again, 
in  February,  desiring  Mr  Robert  Lowrie,  as  they  under- 
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stand  he  has  taken  some  pains  in  putting  the  Scripture 
songs  in  metre,  to  present  his  labours  therein  to  the  com- 
mission at  their  next  meeting. 

And  here  the  matter  ended  for  that  time,  with  perhaps 
little  loss  to  the  church.  That  no  progress  was  made  again 
for  full  fifty  years,  will  be  thought  strange  by  none  who 
remember  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  church  during 
that  period.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  no  acts  of  Assembly 
printed  between  that  time  and  1690.  This  short  passage 
in  the  history  of  the  question  is,  however,  very  interesting, 
as  exhibiting  the  cordiality  with  which  the  Assembly  not 
only  acquiesced  in  proposals  made  to  it,  but  moved  of  its 
own  accord  to  obtain,  from  such  poets  as  they  had,  a  trans- 
lation in  metre  "  of  the  other  Scriptural  songs." 

Though  interesting  in  itself,  it  would  be  aside  from  our 
present  purpose  to  look  into  the  labours  of  the  men  named 
in  these  several  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  and 
Commission.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  church  appointed 
them  to  the  work,  charged  others  to  help  them,  and  called 
for  efforts  in  that  direction,  which  had  not  been  laid  before 
it,  is  very  conclusive  evidence  as  to  what  it  judged  upon 
the  general  principle.  Formally  introduced  at  first  by  the 
famous  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  at  Westminster  in 
y  1647,  from  that  time  till  1650,  so  long,  i.  e.,  as  the  Assembly 
held  its  sittings  quietly  in  Edinburgh,  we  find  it  year  after  year 
repeating  its  endeavour  to  obtain  a  translation  of  what  it  called 
"the  other  Scriptural  songs ; "  thus,  both  by  its  designation  and 
-  treatment  of  them,  significantly  marking  the  position  it 
assigned  them  on  a  level  with  the  Psalms  of  David. 

During  the  long  interval  that  followed  after  the  Restora- 
tion, though  the  church  could  do  nothing  in  this  direction, 
private  individuals  were  at  work ;  with  the  view,  as  appears 
from  their  prefaces  to  volumes  published  at  that  time,  of 
helping  on  this  cause  when  the  church  should  regain  its 
freedom,  and  be  able  to  resume  its  labours  therein.  Of  the 
volumes  that  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  alone  calls  for  special  notice,  as  it  was  after- 
wa-rds  taken  up  by  the  church.  It  appeared  in  1695-96, 
anid  is  attributed  by  Stewart  of  Pardovan,  no  doubt  correctly 
(ed.  1709,  p.  117),  to  Patrick  Simson,  minister  of  Renfrew. 
The  family  of  which  he  came  was  a  notable  one  in  the 
church,  and  he  himself  a  distinguished  member  of  it.  He 
was  born  1628,  and  ordained  minister  of  Renfrew  in  1653, 
where  he  died  1715.  "  Besides  being  remarkable  for  piety, 
he  was  possessed  of  good  natural  parts,  had  a  deep  insight 
into  the  Scriptures,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  government 
of  the  church,  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  exercising  it. 
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He  was  brought  up  with  his  cousin-german,  the  celebrated 
Mr  George  Gillespie."  He  is  mentioned  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  of  1690,  as  having  preached  with  Mr 
Gabriel  Cunningham  on  the  day  it  met ;  "Mr  Cunningham 
having  been  moderator  of  the  last  general  meeting,  and  Mr 
P.  Simson  of  the  preceding  general  meeting."  Woodrow 
mentions  having  been  with  him  one  day  in  1713,  when  he 
told  him  his  work  was  "to  go  through  the  Scripture  exer- 
cises of  dying  saints,  and  endeavour  to  bring  himself  up  to 
them."  When  recording  his  death,  he  says,  "He  is  the  last 
of  the  antediluvian  Presbyterian  ministers  in  this  church, 
save  Mr  T.  Warner  at  Dalmachlan,"  and  speaks  of  his  per- 
sonal character  in  the  highest  terms.*  The  volume  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1695-96  was  entitled,  "  Scriptural  Songs 
and  Holy  Poems.  A  garden  of  true  delight,  containing  all 
the  Scripture  songs  that  are  not  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  to- 
gether with  several  sweet  prophetical  and  evangelical  scrip- 
tures meet  to  be  composed  into  songs.  Translated  into 
English  meeter,  and  fitted  to  be  sung  with  any  of  the 
common  tunes  of  the  Psalms."  It  is  divided  into  six  books. 
I.  Songs  from  Historical  Books ;  II.  Song  of  Solomon ; 
III.  Songs  from  Isaiah  :  IV.  Lamentations  and  passages 
of  Jeremiah ;  V.  from  the  minor  prophets ;  and  YI.  from 
the  New  Testament.  In  his  preface,  he  thus  vindicates 
his  translation  of  passages  which  are  not  songs  in  the 
original : — 

"Now  as  for  what  he  hath  done:  If  it  shoidd  be  excepted 
against  by  any  that  he  hath  not  kept  within  the  boixnds  of  Scrip- 
ture songs,  but  hath  put  many  more  scriptures  into  songs  than 
were  intended  for  such  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  hath  these 
things  to  say  by  way  of  apology :  1 .  He  is  not  persuaded  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  altogether  to  confine  us  to 
these,  when  he  recommends  to  us,  for  oiir  solace  and  mutual  in- 
struction, the  use  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  Eph.  v.  19, 
Col.  iii.  16.  For,  since,  besides  those  we  have  in  Scripture  record 
(which  are  almost  all  in  the  Old  Testament),  it  seems  there  was 
in  the  apostles'  days  an  extraordinary  gift  of  composing  or  utter- 
ing of  psalms  in  the  church,  1  Cor.  xiv.  26.  And  that  gift  being 
ceased,  he  seeth  no  reason  why,  in  supply  thereof,  the  Scripture 
affording  so  plentiful  matter,  and  so  appositely  exprest  in  the  Holy 
Ghost's  own  words,  we  may  not  allowably  take  of  the  Lord's  own 
stuff,  as  well  for  singing  as  for  praying,  and  other  holy  uses ; 
especially  those  evangelical  purposes,  that  are  not  so  fully  or 
clearly  exprest  in  the  psalms,  and  other  Scripture  songs ;  which 
those  that  are  apt  to  scruple  singing  the  most  pious  songs  of 
merely  human  composure,  would  not  find  cause  so  much  to  scare 

*   See  Woodrow'a  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  14,  15  ;  and  for  an  anecdote  of 
same  person,  ii.  248. 
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at.  2.  This  is  but  an  essay;  now  other  sweet  Scriptures  will  go, 
being  put  into  songs ;  and  being  designed  only  for  private,  not  for 
public  use,  he  thought  he  might  take  the  more  liberty  to  furnish 
with  the  greater  variety,  to  the  increase  of  their  spiritual  pleasure, 
those  that  love  to  solace  themselves  with  songs  of  the  Holy  Ghost's 
own  enditing;  and  when  it  shall  be  thought  fit  (as  once  was 
intended  by  this  church)  to  adjoin  the  rest  of  the  Scriptural  songs 
to  the  book  of  Psalms,  for  public  use,  and  an  approved  paraphrase 
shall  be  framed  or  pitched  on  for  that  purpose,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered how  many  are  to  be  reckoned  of  that  number ;  which  he 
will  not  take  upon  him  to  determine." 

The  volume  was  brought  before  the  Commission  of  As- 
sembly of  1705,  as  appears  from  the  following  act  of  Assem- 
bly, 1706,  sess.  4  :— 

"The  Greneral  Assembly  having  heard  and  considered  an  over- 
ture transmitted  to  them  from  the  Committee  for  overtures  to  whom 
it  was  remitted  to  consider  the  reference  of  the  Commission  of  the 
late  General  Assembly  in  relation  to  the  Scripture  songs,  they  did 
and  hereby  do  recommend  it  to  the  several  Presbyteries  of  this 
church,  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  use  of  these  songs  in  private 
famiHes  within  their  bounds,  according  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  late  Assembly;  and  for  facilitating  the  Assembly's  work  in  pre- 
paring the  said  Songs  for  public  use,  the  Assembly  hereby  do 
recommend  to  Presbjiieries  to  buy  up  copies  of  the  said  Songs  that 
are  to  be  sold  here  at  Edinburgh ;  and  ordains  the  report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Commission  of  the  late  Assembly  to 
revise  these  songs,  with  the  amendments  made  thereupon  by  the 
committee  that  met  at  Glasgow,  to  be  printed  and  transmitted  to 
the  several  Presbyteries,  that  they  may  consider  the  same  and 
compare  them  with  the  book  itseK;  and  the  General  Assembly 
recommends  to  the  said  Presbyteries  also  diligently  to  compare 
these  Songs  with  the  original  text,  and  to  make  what  further 
amendments  they  shall  see  needful  upon  the  said  printed  copies  of 
these  Songs  both  as  to  the  translation  and  metre,  keeping  always 
to  the  original  text." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  church  again  resumed  this  work,  while  it  was  yet  un- 
divided and  thoroughly  evangelical.  It  had  much  to  do  at 
this  time  in  repairing  the  breaches  made  in  it  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  century,  and  could  have  been  at  no  loss  for  an 
excuse  had  it  been  at  all  anxious  to  shelve  the  matter.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  step  was  hasty  and  ill  considered. 
The  very  terms  of  the  act  just  quoted  prove  how  careful  as 
well  as  zealous  the  church  was,  doing  what  it  could  to 
"facilitate  the  preparation  of  the  songs  for  public  use,"  and  at 
the  same  time  scrupulously  enjoining  a  diligent  comparison 
of  all  the  songs  with  tlie  original  text  of  Scripture.  Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  it  would  have  urged  their  use  at  first  in 
private  families,  had  it  not  designed  ultimately  to  give  these 
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songs  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  church's  worship. 

These  observations  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  matter'the  year  following.  In  terror 
of  "  innovations"  being  introduced  from  England  after  "  The 
Union,"  that  assembly  passed  the  famous  act  "  against  in- 
novations in  the  worship  of  God"  (Sess.  ult.,  April  21.  1707), 
an  act  which  Dr  Porteous  quoted  against  Dr  Eitchie  in  the 
famous  organ  controversy  in  Glasgow.  And  as  if  to  answer 
by  anticipation  the  cry  against  paraphrases  as  innovations 
at  the  same  sederunt,  it  placed  next  on  the  church's  statute 
book  an  "  Act  concerning  Scripture  songs,"  in  which,  finding 
that  but  few  presbyteries  had  reported  upon  the  songs  trans- 
mitted, and  that  those  who  had  made  remarks  "judged  the 
said  version  not  yet  fit  for  public  use,"  it  recommended 
"  the  several  presbyteries  to  be  careful  yet  to  revise  the  said 
songs,  and  transmit  their  opinion  thereanent  to  next  As- 
sembly," and  also  appointed  the  committee  to  revise  and 
report.  And  they  followed 'this  up  in  the  succeeding  year 
by  an  act  to  which  we  invite  special  attention. 

"  Sess.  ult.,  April  27.  1708. — Act  and  reference  concerning  the 
publishing  of  a  version  of  the  Scripture  songs. 
■  "  The  General  Assembly  do  instruct  and  appoint  their  Commis- 
sion maturely  to  consider  the  printed  version  of  the  Scripture  Songs, 
with  the  remarks  of  Presbyteries  thereupon ;  and  after  examination 
thereof,  they  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  conclude 
and  establish  that  version,  and  to  pubHsh  and  emit  it  for  the  pubHc 
use  of  the  church,  as  was  formerly  done  on  the  like  occasion,  and 
when  our  version  of  the  Psalms  was  pubHshed  in  the  year  1649  ; 
and  seeing  there  are  many  copies  of  the  said  version  lying  on  the 
author's  hand,  it  is  recommended  to  ministers  and  others  to  buy  the 
same  for  private  use  in  the  mean  time." 

Perhaps  this  act  will  be  a  relief  to  some  who  are  only 
deterred  from  joining  a  movement  for  a  new  collection  of 
such  songs  by  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  though  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  surTered,  it  has  never  formally  sanc- 
tioned, the  use  of  anything  beyond  the  Psalter  in  the  public 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  Any  one  who  is  so  disposed  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  compare  the  studied  identity  of  this 
"act  and  reference"  to  the  Commission  concerning  the 
Scripture  songs  in  1708,  with  the  "act  and  reference"  to 
the  Commission  concerning  the  translation  of  the  Psalms. 

The  volume  never  seems  to  have  got  into  any  great  circu- 
lation, though  it  was  reprinted  in  Aberdeen  as  late  as  1760. 
It  was  launched  at  an  unfortunate  time,  and  had  never  a 
fair  chance  of  popularity.  Publishing  and  circulating  books 
was,  besides,  a  more  difficult  matter  in  these  days,  when  a 
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list  of  subscribers  was  a  prerequisite  to  printing.  The  book 
laboured  also  under  the  disavantage  of  being  the  work  of 
one  hand ;  for  however  well  fitted  he  might  be  for  the  work, 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  so  many  products  of  one 
pen  could  be  of  equal  merit,  or  meet  the  demand  for  a  very 
varied  experience  to  command  the  sympathy  of  the  church, 
or  serve  its  purpose  as  a  book  of  song.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  merit  or  success  of  the  book,  which  is  totally 
different  matter,  we  have  here  on  the  church's  statute  book, 
not  any  evasive  handing  over  the  matter  to  committees,  to 
hand  it  back  again,  as  happened  at  a  later  period,  but  a 
distinct  and  authoritative  approval  of  a  certain  book  for 
public  use  in  the  church,  a  book  twice  referred  to  presbyteries 
in  terms  of  the  Barrier  act,  which  was  passed  but  ten  years 
before.  No  one  can  look  into  the  acts  of  the  Assemblies  of 
these  years  without  seeing  there  plainly,  in  her  forms  of 
process,  her  acts  against  innovations,  anent  home  mission 
work  in  the  Highlands,  and  ministerial  faithfulness,  the 
purity  of  her  evangelistic  life  and  zeal.  No  reproach  of 
moderatism  can  be  laid  to  her  door  then. 

It  may  be  interesting  perhaps  to  some  to  see  one  or  two 

of  these  "  authorised"  versions  of  the  other  Scripture  songs. 

/  Here  are  two,  one  from  the  Old  and  one  from  the  New 

Testament,  the  originals  of  which  are  so  familiar  that  the 

accuracy  of  the  translations  will  be  readily  perceived. 


Ps.  xii. — Part  I. 

'  0  Lord,  I  will  thee  praise,  for  though 

Thou  angry  with  me  wast ; 
Thy  wrath  is  turned  away,  and  now 
Thou  me  comforted  hast. 

'  Behold  God  my  salvation  is, 

I'll  trust  and  fear  no  wrong ; 
For  Jah  Jehovah  is  ray  strength, 
And  my  most  joyful  song. 

'  He  my  salvation  is  become, 

Hence  shall  ye  joyfully 
Out  of  the  wells  of  saving  health 

Draw  water  plenteously." 


PaktII.  '^  And  in  that  day  shall  ye  say  J" 

"  Praise  CJod,  call  on  his  name,  his  deeds 
Abroad  do  ye  proclaim. 
Among  the  people  celebrate 
His  high  exalted  fame. 

"  Sing  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  done 
Things  that  are  excellent ; 
This  over  all  the  earth  abroad 
Is  now  made  evident. 

''  Zion's  inhabitant,  cry  out 
And  shout  aloud  ;  for  He 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
Is  great  in  midst  of  thee." 


Eph.  iii.  14. 

"  Unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord 

Christ  Jesus,  who  doth  give 
The  name  to  His  own  familie. 

In  heaven  and  earth  that  live. 
Bow  we  our  knees,  that  He  would  grant 

Out  of  his  glorious  store. 
We  inwardly  may  by  His  Spirit 

Be  strengthened  more  and  more  ; 
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'•  That  Christ  himself,  by  means  of  faith, 

Within  our  hearts  may  dwell ; 
That  so,  we  being  in  His  love 

Rooted  and  grounded  well, 
May  be  enabled,  with  all  saints. 

Aright  to  comprehend 
How  far  in  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 

And  height  it  doth  extend, 

"  To  know  withal  Christ's  love,  by  which 

All  knowledge  is  surpassed  ; 
Until  with  all  God's  fulness  we 

Shall  filled  be  at  last. 
To  Him  who,  by  His  power,  which  doth 

Work  in  us  mightily, 
'Bove  all  we  ask  or  think,  can  do, 

Even  most  abundantly. 

"  All  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ 
To  Him  now  render'd  be. 
Through  ages  all,  world  without  end, 
Amen,  amen,  say  we." 

And  for  comparison  with  the  present  collection,  take  the 
following;  first,  Simeon's  nunc  dimittis,  a  song  that  has  been 
always  in  use  throughout  the  church, — 

"  Now  let  thy  servant  go  in  peace, 

According  to  thy  word, 
Because  that  thy  salvation 

Mine  eyes  have  seen,  0  Lord  : 
Which  thou  prepared  hast  before 

The  face  of  people  all, 
The  Gentiles'  light,  and  glory  of 

Thy  people  Israel." 

Here  we  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  first  seven 
verses  of  our  present  version.  In  the  songs  at  the  end  of  the 
old  Psalter,  and  in  the  edition  of  the  present  collection  first 
published,  it  stands  simply  as  here,  without  the  needless  pre- 
face of  seven  verses,  to  tell  how  just  and  devout  old  Simeon 
lived.  The  following,  though  not  so  smooth  certainly,  will 
yet  bear  comparison  with  that  in  our  present  collection, 
which  is  among  our  best.  There  is  something  grand  in  its 
stern  adherence  to  the  original, — 

Rom.  viri.  81-39. 
"  What  shall  we  saj'  to  all  these  things? 
If  God  be  on  our  side. 
Who  ever  shall  against  us  be. 

What  ill  can  us  betide  ? 
He  who,  not  sparing  His  own  Son, 

Up  for  us  all  Him  gave. 
Will  He  not  with  Him  freely  give 
All  things  that  we  should  have  ? 

"  Who  shall  charge  those  with  anything 
That  God's  elected  are  ? 
He  that  doth  justify  is  God : 
Condemn  them  then  who  dare  ? 
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Christ  He  hath  died ;  yea,  rather,  is 

Arisen  for  our  sake  ; 
Who  even  at  God's  right  hand  for  us 

Doth  intercession  make. 

"  Betwixt  us  and  the  love  of  Christ 

Who  shall  make  separation  ? 
Shall  persecution,  or  distress, 

Or  any  tribulation. 
Sword,  famine,  peril,  nakedness? 

(As  Scripture  doth  declare  ; 
We  all  day  killed  as  slaughter  sheep, 

For  thy  sake  reckoned  are.) 

Nay  we,  by  means  of  all  these  things. 

Do  come  far  to  excel 
The  greatest  conquerors,  through  Him 

That  loveth  us  so  well. 
Because  that  neither  death  nor  life, 

Persuaded  well  am  I, 
Angels,  nor  whatsoever  power 

Or  principality, 

"  Nor  any  present  things,  nor  what 

May  be  supposed  as  future  ; 
Nor  yet  the  greatest  height  or  depth, 

Nor  any  other  creature. 
Shall  able  be  to  separate 

(Though  all  of  one  accord) 
Us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is 

In  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  later  history  of  this  matter  is  more  generally  known, 
and  may  soon  be  told.  It  was  brought  before  the  Assembly 
in  1741  by  an  overture  "  about  turning  some  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  into  metre,  in  order  to  be  used  in 
churches  as  well  as  in  families,"  and  was  by  the  Assembly 
remitted  to  its  Commission,  to  take  the  assistance  of  learned 
divines,  who  had  employed  their  time  and  pains  on  subjects 
of  that  sort,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  next  Assembly. 
A  report  of  this  Commission  being  received,  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  1742  to  collect  translations  of  holy  Scripture 
into  English  verse ;  which  committee  having  made  no  report 
to  the  next  Assembly,  was  reappointed,  with  additions  to  its 
numbers,  in  1744,  and  laid  before  the  Assembly  of  1745  a 
volume  of  "  Translations  and  Paraphrases  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture." The  Assembly  not  having  time  to  consider  it,  ordered 
it  to  be  printed  and  transmitted  to  presbyteries.  The  presby- 
teries, however,  failed  to  send  in  reports,  though  enjoined  to 
do  so  year  after  year,  and  on  one  occasion  offered  as  excuse 
that  the  copies  sent  them  had  been  lost  during  the  rebellion. 
In  1749,  the  Assembly  referred  to  the  committee  all  amend- 
ments suggested,  and  authorised  them  to  print  a  new  im- 
pression. "Agreeably  to  these  instructions  the  committee, 
after  examination,  admitted  many  of  the  alterations  proposed 
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into  a  new  impression  of  them,  chiefly  aiming,  in  all  their 
labour,  to  have  the  sense  of  Scripture  expressed  in  easy  verse 
and  plain  language ;  such  as  might  be  fitted  to  raise  devotion, 
might  be  intelligible  to  all,  and  might  rise  above  contempt 
from  persons  of  better  taste."  In  1751,  the  Assembly,  finding 
that  though  an  amended  edition  had  been  sent  to  the  presby- 
teries, many  had  made  no  report,  re-transmitted  them, 
"  requiring  such  presbyteries  as  had  hitherto  been  de- 
ficient, to  send  up  their  opinions  to  the  next  General  As- 
sembly ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Assembly  recommended 
the  said  Psalmody  to  be  used  in  private  families,  and  that 
presbyteries  be  careful  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  said  last  edition  thereof  within  their  bounds."  Here  it 
may  be  said  the  Assembly  stopped,  though  orders  to  presby- 
teries to  report  were  rej^eated  1753  and  1755.  By  this  time 
the  church  had  lost,  no  doubt,  some  of  its  best  men ;  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  the  movers  in  1741,  and  in  succeeding 
years,  were  not  the  moderates,  who  were  too  rapidly  acquir- 
ing power,  but  the  evangelicals.  The  volume,  indeed,  testi- 
fies to  its  parentage.  The  following  testimony  from  the 
famous  Willison  of  Dundee,  in  the  preface  to  his  One  Hun- 
dred Gospel  Hymns  in  memory  of  redeeming  love,  is  satis- 
factory on  this  point.  He  tells  us  that  he  forbore  turning 
into  metre  sundry  Scripture  songs  and  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  contain  gospel  promises,  privi- 
leges, and  blessings,  because  the  design  was  under  considera- 
tion by  public  authority,  and  committed  to  hands  more 
capable,  and  that  he  only  offered  to  public  view  hymns 
which  were  not  literal  translations  of  Scripture  songs,  but 
contained  Scripture  discoveries  of  redeeming  love,  &c.  "It 
would  be  hard  to  say,"  he  adds,  "that  New  Testament 
believers  should  be  obliged  to  sing  only  of  a  crucified  Christ, 
his  person,  glory,  &c.,  as  exhibited  under  the  veils  of  Old 
Testament  prophecies  and  types,  now  when  these  veils  were 
taken  away."  * 

In  the  form  in  which  the  book  was  published  in  1751,  it 
was  largely  used,  and  even  reprinted  some  years  after 
the  volume  now  in  use  had  been  published.  It  contained 
forty-five  songs,  which  all  appear,  indeed,  in  the  collection 
as  now  used,  but  all  altered  more  or  less  save  the  last, 
which  stands  now  as  the  sixty-fourth.  The  truth  is,  the 
volume  was  too  evangelical,  and  an  overture  from  the  Synod 

*  This  is  quoted  from  an  interesting  pamphlet  published  in  1763,  "A 
Persuasive  to  the  Enlargment  of  Psalmody  ;  or  attempt  to  shew  the  reason- 
ableness and  obligations  of  joining  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  other  Scrip- 
ture Songs,  especially  out  of  the  New  Testament.  By  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,"  said  to  be  Dr  Finlay  of  Glasgow. 
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of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  once  more  revived  the  question  in  the 
Assembly,  and  led  to  the  appointment  in  that  year  of  another 
committee,  "to  receive  and  consider  any  corrections  or  ad- 
ditional materials  that  might  be  laid  before  them."  This 
committee  reported  to  successive  Assemblies  till  1781,  when 
they  produced  the  collection  now  in  use,  which  was  allowed 
by  an  interim,  act  to  be  used  in  public  worship  in  congrega- 
tions where  the  minister  found  it  for  edification.  We  sub- 
join a  list  of  the  additions;*  the  corrections  are,  almost 
without  exception,  save  mere  literary  emendations  of  a  word 
or  phrase,  in  the  direction  of  adapting  the  old  wine  to  what 
the  Moderatism  of  the  church  could  better  endure. 

It  is  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  compare  the  two 
editions  of  1751  and  1781 ;  our  single  object  has  been  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  this  question,  so  as  to  bring  out 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  never  once  in  all  its  de- 
cisions countenanced  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  using, 
along  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  "the  other  Scriptural  Songs;" 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  often  endeavoured  to  get  a 
satisfactory  volume  of  such  songs,  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  use  in  public  worship.  No  doubt  the  history 
shews  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  a  book,  but  it 
leaves  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  heartiness  of  the 
Church  in  her  "pure  daj's."  It  exhibits  an  energy  and 
promptness  about  the  matter  in  1647-50,  and  1705-1708, 
when  the  Church  was  yet  whole  at  heart,  which  was  found 
wanting  as  moderatism  grew  upon  it — w^hen  committees 
reported  "no  progress"  year  after  year,  and  the  more  ex- 
cellent volume  of  1751  was,  in  1781,  despoiled  of  its  too  pure 
evangelism. 

Nor  was  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  this  at  all  peculiar. 
We  have  already  quoted  t  from  the  introduction  to  Quick's 
Synodicon  his  testimony,  given  in  1692,  as  to  their  use  and 
usefulness  in  France  ;  in  the  body  of  his  work,  some  interest- 
ing information  is  also  found.  There  is  an  act  of  the  Synod 
of  Saumur  in  1596  +  referring  Beza's  labours  on  the  Scrip- 
ture songs  to  the  consideration  of  the  provinces,  that  the 
matter  may  be  more  solidly  debated.  And  in  the  records 
of  the  Synod  of  Montpelier  there  is  this  act  :§  "  This  Assem- 
bly, having  read  the  letters  sent  it  from  the  church  of 
Geneva,  and  considered  the  arguments  contained  in  them, 
and  others  offered  to  us,  doth  decree  that  nothing  shall  be 

*  They  are  as  numbered  in  the  collections  in  use,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15, 
16,  17,  19,  21,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  35,  44,  53,  58,  62.  For  further  comparisons, 
see  a  series  of  papers  in  Free  Church  Magazine. 

t  Page  813.  t  Quick's  Synodicon,  p.  180. 

§  Quick's  Synodicun,  p  196,  under  general  matters. 
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innovated  in  the  liturgy  of  our  churches,  in  the  singing  of 
Psalms  and  form  of  catechising;*  and  whereas  Monsieur 
Beza  did,  at  the  request  of  divers  of  our  last  Synod,  translate 
into  metre  the  Scripture  songs,  they  shall  be  received  and 
sung  in  families,  thereby  to  dispose  and  fit  the  people  for 
the  public  usage  of  them  in  the  churches  till  the  next  national 
synod." 

Every  one  knows  what  place  hymnology  has  had  from  the 
beginning  in  the  Lutheran  churches.  Such  also  it  had  in  the 
Dutch  churches,  where  it  was  made  an  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, agreed  upon  between  Church  and  State,  in  1612. 
"  That,  besides  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  others  commonly 
used  already,  there  might  be  as  many  other  Scriptural 
Hymns,  relating  to  our  Saviour's  birth,  circumcision,  baptism, 
passion,  death,  resurrection  from  the  dead,  ascension  into 
heaven,  and  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sung  in  churches, 
as,  according  to  the  practice  of  other  evangelical  reformed 
churches,  could  be  introduced  with  accuracy  in  order  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  the  people  spiritual  meditations  upon 
the  great  benefits  procured  to  mankind  by  Jesus  their 
Saviour,  provided  such  hymns  were  fitly  composed,  and  pre- 
viously revised  by  such  persons  as  the  State  should  appoint, 
and  not  introduced  into  any  church  but  by  leave  oi  the 
Government,  and  of  the  magistrates  and  consistory  of  every 
place."! 

The  famous  Synod  of  Dort  enacted  that  "  In  the  Church 
should  be  sung,  beside  the  150  Psalms  of  David,  the  ten 
commandments,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Apostle's  creed,  the 
Magnificat,  or  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  hymns  of 
Zacharias  and  Simeon.  As  for  the  song  which  begins,  '0 
God,  who  our  Father  art,'  the  churches  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
use  it  or  let  it  alone.  All  other  hymns  shall  be  kept  out, 
if  any  of  them  are  already  crept  in,  the  most  proper  and 
methods  shall  be  made  use  of  to  banish  them  thence."  % 

It  were  easy  also  to  gather  up  confirmatory  testimony 
among  evangelical  men  of  all  countries  to  shew  that  the 
same  need  has  been  always  found  for,  and  the  same  benefit 
in,  the  use  of  a  New  Testament  Psalter.  §  Enough  has,  we 
think,  been  said  to  prove  that  the  onus  probandi  rests  with 


*  The  Synod  of  Montauban,  1594,  confirmed  the  use  of  John  Calvin's  Cate- 
chism, when  a  change  was  then  proposed ;  so  that  the  act  1598,  above  quoted, 
confirms  the  use  of  the  same  Catechism. 

t  Brandt,  Hist,  of  Beformation,  ii.  pp.  100-102. 

t  Ibid.  iii.  p.  a  18. 

§  See  Edwards's  work  in  the  account  of  revival  in  Northampton,  pt.  Iii., 
s.  vii.,  Ed.  1834,  i.  396.  Richard  Baxter,  when  treating  of  a  right  method  for 
a  settled  peace  of  conscience  and  spiritual  comfort.    Bax.  works,  p.  922. 
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those,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  would  exclude  all  songs 
except  those  of  the  Hebrew  Psalm-book  from  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  or  resist  a  reasonable  proposal  to  accommo- 
date existing  collections  to  the  wants  of  the  church.  For 
history  shews,  (1)  that  the  reformed  church  of  Scotland 
never  condemned  the  use  of  other  songs,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, did  its  utmost  in  its  best  days  to  procure  them  ;  and 
(2)  that  the  position  into  which  it  was  brought  at  the 
end  of  last  century,  and  in  which  some  branches  of  it  still 
remain,  is  eminently  unsatisfactory — a  memorial  of  its  worst 
times. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  what  ought  now  to  be  done ; 
our  endeavour  has  been  to  gather  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
Selection  of  suitable  songs  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  difficult 
matter ;  but  surely  among  the  many  labourers  in  the  field  at 
present,  there  are  men  whom  the  church  could  trust  to  gather 
out  of  her  treasures  a  select  number  of  songs  that  have  in  fact 
received  already,  by  their  universal  acceptance,  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Christian  church.  It  comes  ultimately  to  this, 
Is  the  church  to  forbid  or  to  regulate  their  use  in  public 
worship,  because  the  presbyterian  church,  at  least,  cannot 
sanction  the  principle  without  regulating  the  practice  ?  It 
will  not  do  to  condemn  the  call  for  revision  or  addition  as 
mere  sentiment,  a  desire  for  namby-pamby  rhymes  ;  nor  can 
the  matter  be  decided  by  parading  much  of  the  trash 
admittedly  sung  in  recent  revival  meetings ;  while  most  cer- 
tainly it  can  only  shock  Christian  feeling,  as  bordering  some- 
what too  closely  on  a  breach  of  the  third  commandment,  to 
dissect  the  God-given  name  of  "  Jesus  "  into  five  common 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  toss  them  with  a  sneer  at  those 
who  ask  to  use,  with  reverent  and  thankful  consideration 
of  its  meaning,  that  name  by  which  the  Saviour  "made 
himself  known  "  at  his  coming  into  this  sinful  world. 

It  would  surely  be  wiser  to  follow  the  example  of  Ephraem 
of  Edessa,  who,  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  of  the  heresy 
circulated  by  Bardesanes  and  his  son  Harmonius  in  songs, 
published  pious  and  orthodox  songs  in  the  same  measures. 
In  no  department  of  the  church's  operations,  perhaps,  is 
tills  more  needed  than  in  our  Sabbath  schools.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  do  anything  to  set  aside  the  Psalms  of  David, 
we  would  rather  desire  the  more  general  practice  of  the  old 
way  of  prefacing  on  the  Psalms  that  they  might  be  sung 
more  "with  the  understanding;"  and  yet  surely  it  is  a 
reasonable  request  that  congregations  be  allowed  to  sing  the 
praise  of  "  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  "  in  simple  strains, 
not  needing  explanation  of  their  Messianic  reference,  and 
more  fully  expressing  the  experience  and  the  thanksgivings 
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of  the  church  in  present  times.     As  Patrick  Simson  put  it 
long  ago, — 

"  His  Spirit  the  church  of  old  had  stored 
With  holy  poems,  to  shew  forth  his  praise  ; 
Whose  terms  and  matter  did  accord 
Unto  the  dispensation  of  those  days. 
Tet  were  they  ours,  not  theirs  alone, 
Which  gospel  did,  as  well  as  law,  contain  : 
Those  sang  our  mercies  as  their  own  ; 
More  sweetly  we,  to  whom  they  are  more  plain. 
But  are  we  not  provided  for 
With  gospel  songs,  in  gospel  phrase  to  sing  ? 
Nay,  here  we  're  furnished  with  rich  store. 
That,  of  his  own,  praise- ofif'rings  we  may  bring." 

A.  H. 


Art.  VI. — The  Scepticism  of  Hume. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  M'COSH,  LL.D.,  BELFAST. 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  Hume  was  a  sceptic.  It  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  he  has  developed  a  full  system  of  the 
human  mind.  Students  of  philosophy  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  it.  It  has  in  fact  been  the  stimulating  cause  of 
all  later  European  philosophy :  of  that  of  Reid  and  his  school ;  of 
that  of  Kant,  and  the  powerful  thinkers  influenced  by  him  ;  and 
of  that  of  M.  Cousin,  and  his  numerous  followers  in  France,  in 
their  attempt  to  combine  Reid  and  Kant.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
omitted  that  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  in  the  system  now  developed  in 
his  "  Examination  of  Hamilton,"  has  reproduced  to  a  large 
extent  the  theory  of  Hume,  but  without  so  clearly  seeing  or 
candidly  avowing  the  consequences.  I  rather  think  that  Mr 
Mill  himself  is  scarcely  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  resemblance 
between  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Scottish  sceptic ;  as  he 
seems  to  have  wrought  out  his  conclusions  from  data  supplied 
him  by  his  own  father,  Mr  James  Mill,  who,  however,  has  evi- 
dently drawn  much  from  Hume.  The  circumstance  that  Mr 
Mill's  work  has  been  welcomed  by  such  acclamations  by  the 
chief  literary  organs  in  London,  is  a  proof  either  that  the 
"would-be  leaders  of  opinion  are  so  ignorant  of  philosophy, 
that  they  do  not  see  the  consequences ;  or  that  the  writers 
being  chiefly  young  men,  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  are 
fully  prepared  to  accept  them  in  the  reaction  against  the  re- 
vived mediaevalism  which  was  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 
In  no  history  of  philosophy  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is 
there  a  good  account  of  the  system  of  Hume.  As  few  persons 
now  read,  or  in  fact  ever  did  read  through  his  weighty  volumes, 
we  are  in  hopes  that  some  may  feel  grateful  to  us,  if  in  short 
space  we  give  them  an  expository  and  critical  account  of  his 
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philosophy,  with  a  special  facing  towards  the  philosophy  which 
is  now  being  introduced  among  us  by  the  British  Section  of  the 
Nescient  School  of  Co  rate. 

Hume  begins  thus  his  famous  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  : — 
"  All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves 
into  two  distinct  kinds,  which  I  call  impressions  and  ideas. 
The  difference  betwixt  them  consists  in  the  degrees  of  force 
and  liveliness  with  which  they  strike  upon  the  mind,  and  make 
their  way  into  our  thought  or  consciousness.  Those  percep- 
tions which  enter  with  most  force  and  violence,  we  may  name 
impressions,  and  under  this  name  I  comprehend  all  our  sen- 
sations, passions,  and  emotions,  as  they  make  their  first  ap- 
pear ance  in  the  soul.  By  ideas,  I  mean  the  faint  images  of 
these  in  thinking  and  reasoning ;  such,  for  instance,  are  all  the 
perceptions  excited  by  the  present  discourse,  excepting  only 
those  which  arise  from  the  sight  and  touch,  and  excepting  the 
immediate  pleasure  or  uneasiness  it  may  occasion."  He  tells 
us,  that  in  the  use  of  terms,  "  I  rather  restore  the  word  idea 
to  its  original  sense,  from  which  Mr  Locke  had  perverted  it, 
in  making  it  stand  for  all  our  perceptions."  This  theory  is 
certainly  very  simple,  but  surely  it  is  lamentably  scanty.  It 
will  not  do  to  place  under  the  same  head,  and  call  by  the  one 
name  of  impressions,  two  such  things  as  the  affections  of  the 

^senses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mental  emotions  of  hope,  fear, 
joy,  and  sorrow,  on  the  other.  Nor  can  we  allow  him  to  de- 
scribe all  our  sense-perceptions  by  the  vague  name  of  impres- 
sions.    What  is  meant  by  impressions  ?     If  the  word  has  any 

.  proper  meaning,  it  must  signify  that  there  is  something  impress- 
ing, without  which  there  would  be  no  impression,  and  also 
something  impressed.  If  Hume  admits  all  this  to  be  in  the 
impression,  we  ask  him  to  go  on  with  us  to  inquire  what  is  in 
the  thing  impressed  and  in  the  thing  that  impresses,  and  we 
are  at  once  in  the  region  of  existences,  internal  and  external. 
"  I  never,"  he  says,  "  catch  myself  at  any  time  without  a  per- 
ception, and  never  can  observe  any  thing  but  the  perception." 
His  very  language  contradicts  itself.  He  talks  of  catching 
himself.  What  is  this  self  that  he  catches  ?  But  he  may  say 
it  is  only  a  perception.  We  reply  that  there  is  more.  We 
never  observe  a  perception  alone.  We  always  observe  self  as 
perceiving.  It  is  true  that  I  never  can  catch  myself  at  any 
time  without  a  perception ;  but  it  is  quite  as  certain,  and  we 
have  the  same  evidence  for  it,  that  we  never  observe  a  percep- 
tion except  when  we  observe  self  perceiving.  Let  us  unfold 
what  is  in  this  self,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  no  way  resembles 
an  impression,  like  that  left  by  a  seal  upon  wax.*     In  regard 

*  Mr  Mill,  in  his  recently  published  work,  labours  to  derive  all  our  ideas 
and  convictions  from  sensations.  He  is  to  be  met  by  showing  that  we  never 
have  a  sensation  without  knowing  a  self  as  sentient. 
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to  certain  of  our  perceptions,  those  through  the  senses,  we  ob- 
serve not  only  the  self  perceiving,  but  an  object  perceived. 

He  now  explains  the  way  in  which  ideas  appear.  By  memory 
the  impressions  come  forth  in  their  original  order  and  position 
as  ideas.  This  is  a  defective  account  of  memory,  consciousness 
being  the  witness.  In  memory,  we  have  not  only  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  sensation,  or,  it  may  be,  a  mental  affection.  We  recog- 
nise it  as  having  been  before  us  in  time  past.  Of  all  this  we 
have  as  clear  evidence  as  we  have  of  the  presence  of  the  idea.* 
In  imagination  the  ideas  are  more  strong  and  lively,  and  are 
transposed  and  changed.  This,  he  says,  is  effected  by  an  asso- 
ciating quality ;  and  he  here  develops  his  account  of  the  laws 
of  association,  which  has  been  so  commended.  But  the  truth 
is,  his  views  on  this  subject,  so  far  from  being  an  advance  on 
those  of  Hutcheson,  are  rather  a  retrogression ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly far  behind  those  of  his  contemporary  Turnbull.  He  seems 
to  confine  the  operation  of  association  to  the  exercise  of  imagi- 
nation ;  he  does  not  see  that  our  very  memories  are  regulated 
by  the  same  principle  ;  nay,  he  allows  that  the  imagination  can 
join  two  ideas  without  it.  The  associating  qualities  are  said 
by  him  to  be  three  in  number :  resemblance,  contiguity  in  time 
or  place,  and  cause  or  effect.  "  I  do  not  find,"  he  says,  "  that 
any  philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  all  the  principles 
of  association."  But  the  classification  propounded  by  him  bears 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Aristotle,  that  we  must  believe 
that  the  one  given  by  the  Stagyrite  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
reading,  fallen  under  his  notice,  though  he  had  forgotten  the 
circumstance.  The  difference  between  the  two  lies  in  Hume 
giving  us  cause  and  effect,  instead  of  contrast  as  proposed  by 
the  Greek  philosopher.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
Hume's  arrangement  is  redundant,  inasmuch  as  cause  and 
effect,  according  to  him,  are  nothing  but  contiguity  in  time 
and  place. 

He  now  shows  how  our  complex  ideas  are  formed.  Follow- 
ing Locke,  he  represents  these  as  consisting  of  substances, 
modes,  and  relations.  He  dismisses  Substance  very  summarily. 
He  proceeds  on  the  view  of  substance  given  by  Locke,  one  of 
the  most  defective  and  unsatisfactory  parts  of  his  pliilosophy. 

*  Mr  Mill  is  in  difficulties  at  this  point,  and  avows  it  in  a  footnote,  p.  174. 
"  Our  belief  in  the  veracity  of  memory  is  evidently  ultimate ;  no  reason  can 
be  given  for  it  which  does  not  presuppose  the  belief,  and  assume  it  to  be  well 
grounded."  The  full  facts  of  the  Recognitive  Power  of  Memory  are  not  em- 
braced in  this  brief  enunciation,  but  there  is  much  stated,  and  more  implied  ; 
he  should  have  inquired  how  much  is  involved,  and  he  would  have  seen  that 
there  is  truth  admitted  fatal  to  his  system.  He  should  also  have  shown  on 
what  ground  he  proclaims  this  belief  to  be  *'  evidently  ultimate,"  and  then  we 
might  have  shewn  that,  on  the  same  ground,  that  is  self  evidence,  we  are  en- 
titled to  call  in  the  other  ultimate  beliefs. 
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Locke  stood  up  for  some  unknown  thing,  called  substance, 
behind  the  qualities,  Berkeley  had  shown  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  substratum.  Hume  assumes 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  external  substance  different  from  the 
qualities,  and  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  we  have  no  notion  of 
the  substance  mind  distinct  from  particular  perceptions.  "  I 
believe  none  will  assert  that  substance  is  either  a  colour,  or  a 
sound,  or  a  taste.  The  idea  of  substance  must  therefore  be 
derived  from  an  impression  of  reflection,  if  it  really  exist  But 
the  impressions  of  reflection  resolve  themselves  into  our  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  none  of  which  can  possibly  represent  a 
substance."  A  substance  is  thus  nothing  else  than  a  collection 
of  particular  qualities  united  by  the  imagination.  He  thus 
suits  the  idea  to  his  preconceived  theory,  instead  of  looking  at 
the  peculiar  idea,  and  suiting  his  theory  to  the  facts.  Now  we 
give  up  the  idea  of  an  unknown  substratum  behind  the  qualities. 
We  stand  up  only  for  what  we  know.  In  consciousness,  we 
know  self,  and  in  sense-perception  we  know  the  external  object 
as  existing  tidngs  exercising  qualities.  In  this  is  involved 
what  we  reckon  the  true  idea  of  substance.  We  can  as  little 
know  the  qualities  apart  from  an  object  exercising  Ihem,  as  we 
can  an  object  apart  from  qualities.  We  know  both  in  one 
concrete  act,  and  we  have  the  same  evidence  of  the  one  as  the 
other. 

When  he  comes  to  Modes,  he  examines  them  by  the  doctrine 
of  abstract  or  general  ideas  propounded  by  Berkeley,  which  he 
characterises  "  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  dis- 
coveries that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of 
letters."  According  to  this  very  defective  theory  (as  it  appears 
to  us),  all  abstract  or  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular 
ones  annexed  to  a  certain  term.  Like  Locke,  Hume  confounds 
abstract  and  general  ideas,  w^hich  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished :  the  former  meaning  the  notion  of  the  part  of  an  object 
as  a  part,  more  particularly  an  attribute ;  the  other,  the  notion 
of  objects  possessing  common  attributes,  the  notion  being  such 
that  it  embraces  all  the  objects  possessing  the  common  attri- 
butes. Abstraction  and  generalization  are  most  important 
intellectual  operations,  the  one  bringing  specially  to  view  what 
is  involved  in  the  concrete  knowledge  (not  impression)  of  the 
individual,  and  the  other  exhibiting  the  qualities  in  respect  of 
which  objects  agree.  Without  such  elaborative  processes,  we 
should  never  know  all  that  is  involved  in  our  original  percep- 
tions by  sense  and  consciousness.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  when  the  concrete  is  a  real  object,  the  abstract  is  a  real 
quality  existing  in  the  object ;  and  that  when  the  singulars 
are  real,  the  universal  is  also  real,  that_is,  a  class,  all  the  objects 
in  which  possess  common  qualities.     Here  again  we  find  Hume 
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overlooking  one  of  the  most  essential  of  our  mental  attributes, 
and  thus  degrading  human  intelligence.  In  relation  to  the 
particular  end  for  which  he  introduces  his  doctrine,  we  hold  that 
substance  and  mode  are  known  in  one  concrete  act,  and  that 
we  can  separate  them  by  abstraction  for  more  particular  con- 
sideration ;  the  one  having  quite  as  real  an  existence  as  the 
other,  and  both  having  their  reality  in  the  singular  object 
known  by  sense  and  consciousness. 

He  goes  on  to  a  very  subtle  discussion  as  to  our  ideas  of 
space  and  time.  He  says,  that  "  it  is  from  the  disposition  of 
visible  and  tangible  objects  we  receive  the  idea  of  space,  and 
from  the  succession  of  ideas  and  impressions  we  form  the  idea 
of  time."  The  statement  requires  to  be  amended.  It  is 
not  from  the  disposition  of  separate  objects  we  have  the  idea 
of  space,  but  in  the  very  perception  of  material  objects  we 
know  them  as  extended,  that  is,  occupying  space  ;  and  in  the 
very  remembrance  of  events  we  have  time  in  the  concrete,  that 
is,  events  happening  in  time  past.  He  is  therefore  wrong  in 
the  sceptical  conclusion  which  he  draws,  that  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time  are  no  distinct  ideas,  for  they  are  ideas  formed  by  a 
high  intellectual  process  from  things  immediately  known. 
Taking  a  defective  view  of  the  nature  and  function  of  abstrac- 
tion, he  denies  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  a  vacuum  or  ex- 
tension without  matter.  He  maintains  that  the  idea  we  form 
of  any  finite  quality  is  not  infinitely  divisible.  The  dispute, 
he  says,  should  not  be  about  the  nature  of  mathematical  points, 
but  about  our  ideas  of  them  ;  and  that,  in  the  division  of  our 
ideas,  we  come  to  a  minimum,  to  an  indivisible  idea.  This 
whole  controversy  seems  to  us  to  arise  from  a  misapprehension. 
Our  idea  of  space,  it  is  evident,  is  neither  divisible  nor  indi- 
visible ;  and  as  to  space,  it  is  not  divisible  either  finitely  or 
infinitely  ;  for  while  we  can  divide  matter,  that  is,  have  a  space 
between,  we  cannot  separate  any  portion  of  space  from  all  other 
space  :  space  is  and  must  be  continuous.  He  is  evidently 
jealous  of  the  alleged  ceitainty  of  mathematics,  which  seemed 
to  be  opposed  to  his  universal  scepticism.  He  maintains  that 
the  objects  of  geometry  are  mere  ideas  in  the  mind.  We 
admit  that  surfaces,  lines,  points,  have  no  independent  existence, 
but  they  have  all  an  existence  in  solid  bodies.  By  an  excess 
of  ingenuities  and  subtleties,  he  would  drive  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  space  and  time  are  mere  ideas,  for  which  we  need  not 
seek  a  corresponding  reality ;  a  conclusion  unfortunately  ac- 
cepted by  Kant,  who  thus  opened  the  way  to  the  empty  idealism 
which  so  long  reigned  in  the  German  philosophy.* 

*  Mr  Mill's  treatment  of  Space  and  Time  is  superficial.     He  brings  in  Time 
quietly  without  noticing  it,  or  giving  any  account  of  it.     He  does  not  see  that 
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The  result  reached  is  summed  up  in  the  statement:  "As  long 
as  we  confine  our  speculations  to  the  appearances  of  objects  to 
6ur  senses,  without  entering  into  disquisitions  concerning  their 
real  nature  and  operations,  we  are  safe  from  all  difficulties, 
and  can  never  be  embarrassed  by  any  question  ;"  but,  "if  we 
carry  our  inquiry  beyond  the  appearances  of  objects  to  the 
senses,  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  our  conclusions  will  be  full  of 
scepticism  and  uncertainty."  The  intelligent  reader  will  here 
perceive  the  source  whence  Kant  derived  his  doctrine  that  the 
senses  give  us,  not  things,  but  p^e'/^ome?^a,  that  is,  appearances, 
and  that  we  are  involved  in  contradiction  when  we  suppose 
that  they  furnish  more.  However  great  the  logical  power  of 
the  German  metaphysician,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  shrewdness  of  the  common-sense  philosopher  of  Scotland, 
when  he  adopted  the  conclusion  of  the  sceptic  as  his  starting- 
point. 

He  has  now  to  face  the  important  subjects  of  Existence  and 
Knowledge.  Proceeding  on  his  assumption  that  nothing  is 
present  to  the  mind  but  perceptions,  he  argues,  we  think  logi- 
cally (if  the  premises  be  allowed),  that  we  can  never  advance 
a  step  beyond  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  "  impossible  for  us  so 
much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of  anything  specifically 
different  from  ideas  or  impressions."  As  knowledge  had  been 
represented  by  Locke  as  consisting  in  comparison  (we  reckon 
this  .a  false  and  dangerous  doctrine),  Hume  has  to  consider  the 
relations  which  the  mind  of  man  can  discover. 

These  he  represents  as  being  seven :  those  of  Resemblance, 
Identity,  Space  and  Time,  Quantity,  Degree,  Contrariety,  Cause 
and  Effect.  This  is  a  very  good  enumeration  of  the  relations 
perceivable  by  man  ;  it  is  certainly  very  much  superior  to  that 
of  many  later  metaphysicians,  British  and  Continental.  "  These 
relations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  into  such  as  depend 
entirely  on  the  ideas  which  we  compare  together,  and  such  as 


the  idea  of  it  is  involved  in  the  concrete  in  memory  ;  we  remember  the  event 
as  happening  in  time  past.  He  derives  our  idea  of  Space  from  that  of  the  time 
occupied  by  our  muscular  sensations.  "  When  we  say  that  there  is  a  space 
,  between  A  and  B,  we  mean  that  some  amount  of  these  muscular  sensations 
must  intervene."  "  Resisting  points"  are  said  to  be  "  at  different  distances  from 
one  another,  because  the  series  of  intervening  muscular  sensations  is  longer  in 
some  cases  than  in  others." — Pp.  228,  229.  He  thus  avowedly  makes,  p.  227, 
an  "  identification"  of  length  in  time  and  length  in  space  "  as  one  ;"  whereas 
our  consciousness  declares  them  to  be  diiferent  as  it  is  possible  for  ideas  to  be. 
Besides,  the  hypothesis  on  which  he  and  Professor  Bain  build  their  whole 
theory  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  extension,  viz.,  the  sensations  of  our  muscles, 
is  disproven  by  physiology.  The  conclusion  of  E.  H.  Weber,  from  numerous 
and  careful  observations,  is  : — "  Of  the  voluntary  motion  of  our  limbs,  we  know 
originally  nothing.  We  do  not  perceive  the  motion  of  our  muscles  by  their 
own  sensations,  but  attain  a  knowledge  of  them  only  when  perceived  by  another 
sense." — See  Abbot  on  Sight  and  Touch,  p.  71. 
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may  be  changed  without  any  change  in  the  ideas."  In  the  first 
class  he  places  Resemblance,  Contrariety,  Degree,  Proportion. 
These  depend  solely  on  our  ideas.  These  only  can  be  the 
objects  of  knowledge  and  certainty,  but  they  can  never  go 
beyond  our  ideas,  which  can  never  go  beyond  our  impressions. 
The  other  four  do  not  depend  on  our  ideas,  and  might  seem  to 
carry  us  beyond  them,  but  this  he  shows  is  an  illusion.  In 
Identity,  and  Time  and  Space,  we  can  never  "  go  beyond  what 
is  immediately  present  to  the  senses,"  and  so  can  never  discover 
the  real  existence  or  the  relations  of  objects.  And  so  "  'tis  only 
Causation  which  produces  such  a  connection  as  to  give  us  assur- 
ance, from  the  existence  or  action  of  one  object,  that  'twas 
followed  or  preceded  by  any  other  existence  or  action."  He 
devotes  the  whole  energy  of  his  intellect  to  the  task  of  shewing 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect  ;  that  we  know  their  conjunction  within  our 
experience,  but  not  their  connection. 

In  discussing  this  question,  and  kindred  ones,  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  belief  "  The  belief  of  the 
existence  of  an  object  joins  no  new  ideas  to  those  which  com- 
pose the  idea  of  the  object."  What  then  is  the  difference 
between  belief  and  incredulity?  It  consists  solely  ia  the  live- 
liness of  the  former.  "  We  must  not  be  contented  with  saying 
that  the  vividness  of  the  idea  produces  the  belief,  we  must 
maintain  that  they  are  individually  the  same."  "  The  belief 
or  assent  which  always  attends  the  memory  and  senses  is  nothing 
but  the  vivacity  of  those  perceptions  they  represent,  and  this 
alone  distinguishes  them  from  imagination."  The  theory  is 
surely  palpably  false  here,  for  our  imaginations,  in  which  there 
is  no  faith,  are  often  livelier  than  our  memories,  in  which  there 
is  belief.  But,  by  this  theory,  he  would  account  for  all  our 
beliefs.  He  would  establish  it  as  a  general  maxim  in  the 
science  of  human  nature,  that  when  any  impression  becomes 
present  to  us,  it  not  only  transports  the  mind  to  such  ideas  as 
are  related  to  it,  but  likewise  communicates  to  them  a  share  of 
its  force  and  vivacity.  "  A  present  impression  being  vivid, 
conveys  its  vividness  to  all  the  ideas  which  are  associated  with 
it  by  such  general  laws  as  those  of  resemblance,  contiguity,  and 
causation."  "  A  person  that  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  by  ampu- 
tation, endeavours,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  to  serve  himself 
with  them.  After  the  death  of  any  one  'tis  a  common  remark 
of  the  whole  family,  but  especially  the  servants,,  that  they  can 
scarce  believe  him  to  be  dead,  but  still  imagine  hira  to  be  in 
his  chamber,  or  in  any  other  place  where  they  were  accustomed 
to  find  him."  The  explanation  may  seem  a  very  ingenious,  but 
it  is  a  very  feeble  one.  We  may  believe  that  we  saw  a  parti- 
cular person  yesterday,  though  we  have  no  W^')iy  impression  or 
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idea  regarding  him  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Achilles,  though  the  reading  of  Homer  has  given  us  a  vivid 
conception  of  him.* 

But  this  theory  is  employed  to  give  an  explanation  of  our 
belief  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  one  having  al- 
ways been  with  the  other  in  our  experience,  we  are  led  by  habit, 
and  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  association,  when  we  find 
the  one  to  look  for  the  other,  and  thus,  too,  the  effect  being 
present,  that  is,  an  impression,  gives  its  vividness  to  the  cause 
as  an  associating  idea.  "'The  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived 
from  experience,  which  presenting  us  with  certain  objects  con- 
stantly conjoined  with  each  other  produces  such  a  habit  of 

*  Mr  Mill  has  made  a  most  unwarrantable  application  of  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, in  accounting  for  the  formation  of  our  higher  ideas.  He  labours  to 
derive  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  through  association.  But  sensations,  say  of 
sounds,  smells,  colours,  and  forms,  or  of  pleasure  and  pain,  can  never  be  any- 
thing else  than  sensations,  that  is,  sounds,  smells,  colours,  forms,  pleasures  or 
pains,  and  never  can  of  themselves  yield  such  ideas  as  those  of  space  and  time, 
cause  and  effect,  moral  good  and  moral  obligation.  But  then  he  gives  to  asso- 
ciation a  sort  of  chemical  power,  by  which  it  changes  a  series  of  successive  or 
contemporaneous  ideas  into  something  different  from  any  of  the  ideas,  just  as 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  their  union  form  a  third  substance,  water.  He  is  to 
be  met  here  by  shewing  that  the  laws  of  the  association  are  merely  the  laws  of 
the  succession  of  our  ideas,  and  they  do  not  generate  a  new  idea.  Eepeated 
association  may  quicken  the  flow  of  our  ideas,  and  make  several,  as  it  were, 
coalesce  into  one,  or  it  may  weaken  some  and  intensify  others,  but  it  cannot 
yield  a  new  element.  Even  on  the  supposition  tiiat  there  is  (which  there  ia 
not)  a  chemical  power  in  association  to  transmute  one  thing  into  another,  this 
would  be  a  new  and  different  capacity,  not  in  the  sensations  and  associations, 
but  superinduced  upon  them.  Mr  Mill's  professed  evolution  of  our  higher 
ideas  out  of  sensation  by  association,  is  a  mere  jugglery,  in  which  he  changes 
the  elements  without  perceiving  it,  and  overlooks  the  peculiarities  of  the  com- 
posites he  would  explain. 

He  has  been  guilty  of  an  equal  error  in  very  much  overlooking  the  relations 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  discover  ;  and  so  far  as  he  does  notice  them,  in  giv- 
ing a  very  inadequate  account  of  them.  In  this  respect  he  is  far  behind  Hume, 
who,  we  have  seen,  gives  a  very  comprehensive  summary  of  them.  So  far  as 
Mr  Mill  treats  of  them,  he  (followed  by  Professor  Bain)  seems  to  give  the  mind 
no  other  power  of  comparison  than  that  of  observing  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences. Nor  is  this  his  worst  error.  He  confounds  the  judgments  of  the  mind 
with  associations,  and  thus  endeavours,  in  a  plausible  but  superficial  way  to 
account  for  that  conviction  of  necessity  which  is  appealed  to  as  a  test  of  fun- 
damental truth.  "  If  we  find  it,"  he  says,  "  impossible  by  any  trial  to  separate 
two  ideas,  we  have  all  the  feeling  of  necessity  the  mind  is  capable  of,"  p.  264. 
Now  there  is  here  the  confounding  of  two  things  that  are  very  different,  the 
association  of  two  ideas,  so  that  the  one  always  calls  up  the  other,  with  the 
judgment  which  declares  that  two  things  are  necessarily  related.  The  letter 
A  suggests  the  letter  B,  this  is  one  mental  phenomenon  ;  we  decide  that  two 
plus  two  makes  four,  and  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  this  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent phenomenon.  Now  it  is  this  necessity  of  judgment,  and  not  the  inva- 
riable association,  that  is  tlie  test  of  first  truths.  When  we  thus  shew  that 
association  cannot  produce  a  new  idea,  and  that  judgment,  especially  necessary 
judgments,  are  something  different  from  associations,  we  deprive  Mr  Mill's 
theory  of  the  plausibility  which  has  so  deceived  the  London  critics  bred  at  the 
English  universities — where,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  they  would  be 
very  much  the  better  of  instruction  in  a  sound  and  sober  philosophy. 
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surveying  them  in  that  relation,  that  we  cannot,  without  a 
sensible  violence,  survey  them  in  any  other."  This  is  his  ex- 
planation of  what  is  implied  in  efficacy,  agency,  power,  force, 
energy,  connection,  productive  quality.  The  essence  of  neces- 
sity is  "the  propensity  which  custom  produces  to  pass  from  an 
object  to  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant."  "  When  any  object 
is  presented  to  it,  it  immediately  conveys  to  the  mind  a  lively 
idea  of  that  object  which  is  usually  found  to  attend  it,  and 
this  determination  forms  the  necessary  connection  of  these 
objects."  His  definition  of  cause  is  "  an  object  precedent  and 
contiguous  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it  that  the  idea  of 
the  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other, 
and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of 
the  other." 

Hume's  doctrine  is  founded  on  his  favourite  principle,  ''  that 
all  bur  ideas  are  copied  from  our  impressions ;"  but  the  necessary 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  in  the  impression,  for 
"  when  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  known  qualities  of  objects,  I 
immediately  discover  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
pends not  the  least  on  them."  Not  being  in  the  impression, 
it  cannot  be  found  in  the  idea.  Now  it  is  here,  we  appre- 
hend, that  Hume  is  to  be  met.  We  have  disputed  his  theory 
that  the  mind  begins  with  mere  impressions  ;  it  commences 
with  the  perception  or  knowledge  of  objects  within  itself,  and 
without  itself.  Now,  in  its  primitive  perception  of  objects,  it 
knows  them  as  having  power  ;  it  knows  self  as  a  power,  and 
it  knows  the  not-self  as  a  power — as  a  power  in  resisting  and 
impressing  the  self.  Here  is  the  impression,  if  any  one  will 
call  it  so  (we  call  it  knowledge),  that  gives  rise  to  the  idea 
which  may  be  separated  in  thought  by  abstraction,  and  put  in 
the  form  of  a  maxim  by  generalisation. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  think,  the  opponents  of  Hume  have 
not  always  met  him  at  the  proper  point.  They  have  allowed 
him  that  we  have  no  original  knowledge  of  power  in  the  ob- 
jects, and  having  given  this  entrance  to  the  sceptic,  they  find 
great  difficulty  in  resisting  his  farther  ravages.  Sometimes 
they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  a  nexus  of  some  kind 
between  the  cause  and  its  effect,  but  have  always  failed  to  tell 
what  the  bond  is.  Causation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect,  but  a  power  in  the  object, 
that  is,  substance  (or  objects  and  substances),  acting  as  the 
cause  to  produce  the  effect.  Kant  laboured  to  oppose  the 
scepticism  of  the  Scotchman  by  supposing  that  the  mind,  by 
its  own  forms,  bound  together  events  in  its  contemplation  of 
them.  But  when  he  allowed  that  the  power  was  not  in  the 
objects,  he  introduce*!  a  more  subtle  and  perilous  scepticism 
than  that  which  he  sought  to  overthrow.     We  avoid  this  sub- 
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jective  idealism  by  insisting  that  it  is  on  the  bare  contempla- 
tion of  a  thing  becoming,  and  not  by  the  mere  association  of 
ideas  and  custom  (which  may  aid),  that  we  declare  that  it 
must  have  had  a  cause. 

He  is  now  prepared  to  discuss  two  questions,  "  Why   we 
attribute  a  continued  existence  to  objects  even  when  they  are 

^  not  present  to  the  senses,  and  why  we  suppose  them  to  have 
an  existence  distinct  from  the  mind  and  perception  ?"  He 
shews,  as  to  the  first,  the  senses  give  us  nothing  but  a  present 
perception;  and  as  to  the  second,  that  our  perceptions  being  of 
ourselves,  can  never  give  us  the  least  intimation  of  anything 
beyond.  He  dwells  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  acknowledged 
unreality  of  what  have  been  called  the  secondary  qualities  of 
matter,  and  as  we  naturally  look  upon  the  primary  qualities, 
such  as  motion  and  solidity,  and  the  secondary  qualities,  such 
as  colours,  sound,  heat,  and  cold,  as  alike  real,  so  we  must 
philosophically  consider  them  as  alike  unreal.  After  the  man- 
ner of  the  times,  he  rejects  the  notion  that  we  can  immediately 
perceive  our  bodily  frame,  and  not  mere  impressions,  and  that 
we  can  know  both  the  "  objects  and  ourselves."  But  whence, 
it  is  asked,  the  coherence  and  constancy  of  certain  impressions  ? 
He  accounts  for  it  on  the  principle  that  the  thought,  according 
to  the  laws  of  association,  slides  from  one  impression  to  others 
with  which  it  has  been  joined,  and  reckons  them  the  same,  and 
mistakes  the  succession  of  images  for  an  identity  of  objects. 
The  result  reached  by  him  is,  "  All  our  distinct  perceptions 
are  distinct  existences,"  and  "the  mind  never  perceives  any  real 
connection  among  distinct  existences."  "  What  we  call  mind 
is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  of  different  impressions 
united  together  by  certain  relations,  and  supposed,  though 
falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  a  perfect  simplicity  and  identity." 
He  gives  the  same  account  of  what  we  call  matter.  He  shews, 
that,  having  nothing  but  impressions,  we  can  never,  on  the 
mere  ground  of  a  conjunction  which  we  have  never  witnessed, 
argue  from  our  perceptions  to  the  existence  of  extei'nal  con- 
tinued objects  ;  and  he  proves  (very  conclusively,  we  think,  on 
his  assumption),  that  we  could  never  have  any  reason  to  infer 
'  that  the  supposed  objects  resemble  our  sensations.*     He  now 

*  Here  again,  from  like  premises,  Mr  Mill  has  arrived  at  much  the  same 
conclusions.  Mind,  according  to  him,  is  "  a  series  of  feelings,"  with  "  a  belief  of 
the  permanent  possibility  of  the  feelings."  He  is  to  be  met  by  showing  that 
in  every  conscious  act  we  know  self  as  existing  :  that  when  we  remember,  we 
remember  self  as  in  some  state  ;  and  that,  on  comparing  the  former  self  with 
the  present,  we  declare  them  to  be  the  same.  This  implies  more  than  a  mere 
series  of  feelings,  or  a  belief  (he  does  not  well  know  what  to  make  of  this 
belief),  in  possibilities  ;  it  implies  a  self  existing  and  feeling,  now  and  in  time 
past.  Again,  "  Matter  may  be  defined  the  permanent  possibility  of  sensation." 
He  is  to  be  met  here  by  shewing  that  we  apprehend  matter  as  an  existence 
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draws  his  sceptical  conclusion, '*  There  is  a  direct  and  total 
opposition  betwixt  our  reasoti  and  our  senses,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  betwixt  those  conclusions  which  we  form  from 
cause  and  effect,  and  those  that  persuade  us  of  the  continued 
and  independent  existence  of  body.  When  we  reason  from 
cause  and  effect,  we  conclude  that  neither  colour,  sound,  taste, 
nor  smell  have  a  continued  and  independent  existence.  When 
we  exclude  these  sensible  qualities,  there  remains  nothing  in 
the  universe  which  has  such  an  existence." 

The  question  is.  How  is  such  a  scepticism  to  be  met  ?  Raid 
opposed  it  by  shewing  that  the  sensation  led  us  intuitively  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  external  thing,  and  that  the 
states  of  self  known  by  consciousness  implied  a  thinking  sub- 
stance. The  more  correct  statement  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  we 
know  at  once  the  external  objects  ;  that  intuitively  we  know 
our  own  frame  and  objects  affecting  it ;  that  we  are  conscious, 
not  of  states  arguing  a  self,  but  of  self  in  a  certain  state ;  and  that 
on  comparing  a  former  self  recalled  by  memory  and  a  present 
self  known  by  consciousness,  we  declare  them  to  be  the  same. 
Kant  certainly  did  not  meet  the  scepticism  of  Hume  in  a  wise 
or  in  an  effective  manner,  when  he  supposed  that  the  unity 
was  given  to  the  scattered  phenomena  by  forms  in  the 
mind. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  usual  psychological  arguments  for  the 
immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul  are  cut  up  and 
destroyed  by  this  theory.  We  cannot  'speak  of  the  soul  as 
either  material  or  spiritual,  for  we  know  nothing  either  of 
matter  or  spirit  except  as  momentary  impressions.  "The 
identity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man  is  only  a  ficti- 
tious one."  Identity  is  nothing  really  belonging  to  these  dif- 
ferent perceptions,  but  is  merely  a  quality  which  we  attribute 
to  them  because  of  the  union  of  their  ideas  in  the  imagination, 
when  we  reflect  upon  them. 

His  theory  of  causation  undermines  the  argument  for  the 
divine  existence.  He  carefully  abstains  from  dwelling  on  this 
in  his  great  philosophic  work,  but  he  expounds  it  at  great 
length,  and  with  all  his  intellectual  power,  in  his  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Religion.  We  know  nothing  of  cause,  except  that  it 
has  been  observed  to  be  the  antecedent  of  its  effect  ;  when  we 
have  noticed  an  occurrence  usually  preceded  by  another  occur- 

external  and  extended,  and  that  we  cannot  get  this  idea  of  extension  from 
mere  sensations  which  are  not  extended  (see  supra,  footnote,  p.  830  )  As  to 
the  contradiction  between  the  senses  and  the  reason,  which  Hume  allows,  Mr 
Mill  makes  the  reason  and  senses  say  the  same  thing,  that  we  can  know 
nothing  whatever  of  matter  except  as  the  "  possibility  of  sensation,"  and  that  it 
"  may  be  but  a  mode  in  which  the  mind  represents  to  itself  the  possible  modi- 
fications of  the  Ego''  (p.  189),  which  Ego  is  but  a  series  of  feeUugs.  This 
conclusion  is  quite  as  blank  as  that  reached  by  Hume. 
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rence,  we  may  on  discovering  the  one  look  for  the  other.  But 
when  we  have  never  seen  the  events  together,  we  have  really 
nothing  to  guide  us  in  arguing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  We 
can  argue  that  a  watch  implies  a  watchmaker,  for  we  have 
observed  them  together  ;  but  never  having  had  any  experience 
of  the  making  of  a  world,  we  cannot  argue  that  the  existence 
of  a  world  implies  the  existence  of  a  worldmaker.  There  is  no 
effective  way  of  answering  this  objection,  but  by  maintaining 
that  an  effect  necessarily  implies  a  cause.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  he  was  met  by  Reid,  who  argues  that  traces  of  design  in 
God's  works  argue  an  intelligent  cause.  Kant  deprived  him- 
self of  the  right  to  argue  in  this  way,  by  making  the  mind 
itself  impose  the  relation  of  causation  on  events,  so  that  we 
cannot  argue  that  there  is  a  corresponding  law  in  the  things 
themselves.  Hume  urges  with  great  force  and  ingenuity,  as 
Kant  did  after  him,  that  if  we  are  compelled  to  seek  for  a  cause 
of  every  object,  we  must  also  seek  for  a  cause  of  the  Divine 
Being.  This  is  to  be  met  by  shewing  that  our  intuitive  convic- 
tion simply  requires  us  to  seek  for  a  cause  of  a  new  occurrence. 
He  argues,  as  Kant  also  did  after  him,  that  the  existence  of 
order  in  the  universe  could  at  best  prove  merely  a  finite  and 
not  an  infinite  cause.  The  reply  is,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
evidence  of  the  infinity  of  God  in  the  peculiar  conviction  of  the 
mind  in  regard  to  the  infinite  and  the  perfect* 

This  may  be  the  most  expedient  place  for  stating  and  examin- 
ing his  famous  argument  against  miracles,  as  advanced  in  his 
essay  on  the  subject.  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  argue,  as 
some  have  done,  that  a  miracle  is  an  impossibility,  or  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things.  He  assails  not  the  possibility 
of  the  occurrence  of  a  miraculous  event,  but  the  proof  of  it. 
Experience  being  with  him  the  only  criterion  of  truth,  it  is  to 
experience  he  appeals.  He  maintains  that  there  has  been  an 
invariable  experience  in  favour  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and 

*  Mr  Mill  has  adopted  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  with  a  few  modifications. 
The  question  is,  Has  he  left  to  himself  or  to  his  followers  an  argument  for  the 
divine  existence  ?  He  advises  the  defenders  of  Theism  to  stick  by  the  argument 
from  design,  but  does  not  say  that  it  has  convinced  himself.  The  advice  is  a 
'sound  one;  we  should  not  give  up  the  argument  from  design  because  of  the 
objections  of  Kant,  which  derive  their  force  from  the  errors  of  his  philosophy. 
Mr  Mill  says,  that  we  can  "  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  in  some  one 
of  the  many  firmaments  into  which  sidereal  astronomy  now  divides  the  uni- 
verse, events  may  succeed  one  another  at  random,  without  any  fixed  law." 
— {Logic,  b.  iii.  c.  21.)  "We  should  like  to  see  an  attempt  made  to  construct 
an  argument  for  the  divine  existence  by  those  who  accept  this  view.  IMrMill 
shews  that  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  the  result  of  experience. 
But  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  one  thing  and  causation  is  a  different  thing. 
Ho  should  be  met  by  shewing  that  we  have  a  necessary  conviction  that  every 
thing  that  begins  to  be  has  a  cause,  and  that  he  has  utterly  failed  in  deriving 
this  conviction  from  sensations  and  associations. 
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that  a  miracle  being  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  can  never 
be  established  by  as  strong  proof  as  what  can  be  urged  against 
it.  He  then  exerts  his  ingenuity  in  disparaging  the  evidence 
usually  urged  in  behalf  of  miraculous  occurrences,  by  shewing 
how  apt  mankind  are  to  be  swayed  on  these  subjects  by  such 
principles  as  fear,  wonder,  and  fancy.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
Hume  has  always  been  opposed  in  a  wise  or  judicious  manner 
by  his  opponents  on  this  subject.  It  is  of  little  use  shewing 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  original  instinct  leading  us  to  believe 
in  testimony,  for  this  instinct,  if  it  exists,  often  leads  us  astray, 
and  we  must  still  go  to  experience  to  indicate  what  we  are  to 
trust  in  and  what  we  are  to  discard.  But  the  opponents  of 
Hume  were  perfectly  right  when  they  showed,  that  in  main- 
taining that  nature  always  acted  according  to  certain  mundane 
laws,  they  were  assuming  the  point  in  dispute.  Let  us  admit 
that  the  whole  question  is  to  be  decided  by  experiential  evi- 
dence. Let  us  concede  that  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
science  there  is  ample  evidence  that  there  is  a  uniformity  in 
nature  ;  but  then  let  us  place  alongside  of  this  a  counterpart 
fact,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  there 
being  a  supernatural  system.  For  this  purpose  let  the  cumu- 
lative proofs  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  external  and  internal,  be 
adduced  ;  those  derived  from  testimony  and  from  prophecy, 
Jand  those  drawn  from  the  unity  of  design  in  the  revelation  of 
doctrine  and  morality,  and  from  the  character  of  Jesus  ;  and  we 
shall  find  that  in  their  consistency  and  congruity  they  are  not 
unlike  those  which  can  be  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  existence 
of  a  natural  system. 

In  Book  Second  of  his  Treatise,  Hume  treats  of  the  Passions. 
It  is  the  most  uninteresting  part  of  his  writings.  The  reading 
of  it  is  like  travelling  over  an  immense  plain,  which  looks 
inviting  at  the  distance,  but  in  which  we  find  no  spots  of  fer- 
tility or  of  historical  interest.  It  looks  as  if  the  good-liumoured 
but  phlegmatic  man  were  incapable  of  discussing  the  nature  of 
the  passions.  The  composition,  though  clear  and  sustained,  is 
never  elevated  by  bursts  of  feeling  or  irradiated  by  gleams  of 
genius.  He  has  a  theory  to  support,  and  he  defends  it  by  wire- 
drawn ingenuity.  When  he  treats  of  the  understanding,  if  he 
does  not  establish  much  truth,  he  at  least  overthrows  venerable 
error,  and  we  are  constrained  to  admire  his  intellectual  energy 
and  courage ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  feelings  of  our  nature, 
he  wastes  his  strength  in  rearing  a  baseless  fabric,  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  no  one  has  ever  adopted,  and  no  one  has  been  at 
the  trouble  to  assail.  He  has  no  proper  analysis  of  man's 
original  springs  of  action.  He  says  only  in  a  general  way,  that 
"  the  chief  spring  or  actuating  principle  of  the  human  mind  is 
pleasure  and  pain."     He  gives  no  psychological  account  of  the 
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place  which  the  idea  or  apprehension  of  an  object  as  good  or 
evil,  or  rather  as  appetible  or  inappetible,  has  in  all  feeling. 
Of  course,  all  passions  are  according  to  him  impressions,  only- 
he  calls  them  reflective  impressions,  to  distinguish  them  from 
sensations.  The  reflective  impressions  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
calm  and  the  violent ;  the  first  including  beauty  and  deformity, 
and  the  latter  such  passions  as  love  and  hatred,  grief  and  joy, 
pride  and  humility.  He  connects  his  theory  of  the  passions 
throughout  with  his  theory  of  the  understanding.  There  are 
associations  among  the  passions,  as  there  are  associations 
among  ideas  ;  only  he  says,  that  while  ideas  are  associated  by 
resemblance,  contiguity,  and  causation,  impressions  are  asso- 
ciated only  by  resemblance.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  thorough 
examination,  so  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  laws  of  succession  of 
feeling,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  ideas ;  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  theory  of  Hume,  that  feelings  are  associated 
only  by  resemblance,  is  the  correct  one.  He  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  cause  and  the  object  of  passion.  Thus  if  a  man 
has  made  a  beautiful  house,  the  object  of  the  passion  is  him- 
self, and  the  cause  is  the  beautiful  house.  The  idea  of  ourselves 
is  always  present  with,  and  conveys  a  sensible  degree  of  vivacity 
to  the  idea  of  any  other  object  to  which  we  are  related  ;  in 
short,  turns  the  idea  into  an  impression.  Some  other  person 
is  the  object  of  love,  but  the  cause  of  that  passion  is  the  rela- 
tion of  that  person  to  self  Out  of  this  may  proceed  the  desire 
of  happiness  or  misery  of  others,  which  he  describes  "  as  an 
arbitrary  and  original  instinct  implanted  in  our  nature" — 
we  put  the  language  in  italics,  as  we  may  have  occasion  again 
to  refer  to  it.  In  this  way  he  constructs  an  elaborate,  but  by 
no  means  clear,  theory  of  the  passions.  He  divides  them  into 
direct  and  indirect.  By  direct,  he  understands  such  as  arise 
immediately  from  good  or  evil,  that  is,  from  pain  or  pleasure. 
He  says  of  them  :  "  The  direct  passions  frequently  arise  from  a 
natural  impulse  or  instinct,  which  is  ferfectly  unaccountable. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  desire  of  punishment  to  our  enemies  and  of 
happiness  to  our,  friends,  hunger,  lust,  and  a  few  other  bodily 
appetites."  Under  the  direct,  he  includes  desire,  aversion,  grief, 
'  joy,  hope,  fear,  despair,  and  security.  The  indirect  proceed 
from  the  same  principles,  but  by  conjimction  with  other  quali- 
ties, and  he  comprehends  under  them  pride,  humility,  ambition, 
vanity,  love,  hatred,  envy,  pity,  malice,  generosity,  with  their 
dependents.  It  may  be  said  of  his  exposition  of  the  passions 
generally,  that  he  has  often  seized  on  important  circumstances 
which  modify  their  action,  but  has  altogether  failed  in  his 
explanation  of  their  nature.  Thus  he  has  some  just  remarks 
upon  the  transition  of  one  idea  to  another,  upon  the  effects  thus 
produced,  and  upon  the  predominant  passion  swallowing  up 
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the  inferior  ;  but  after  all  we  have  no  proper  evolution  of  the 
psychological  process. 

He  occasionally  refers  to  beauty,  but  the  account  he  gives 
of  it  is  very  inadequate.  "  Beauty  is  such  an  order  and  con- 
struction of  parts,  as  either  by  the  primary  constitution  of  our 
nature,  or  by  custom,  or  by  caprice,  is  fitted  to  give  a  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  our  souls."  **  The  conveniency  of  a  house, 
the  fertility  of  a  field,  the  strength  of  a  horse,  the  capacity, 
security,  and  swift-sailing  of  a  vessel,  form  the  principal  beauty 
of  these  several  objects."  It  is  clear  that  the  aesthetic  tastes 
of  one  satisfied  with  such  a  theory  could  not  have  been  keen, 
and  we  do.  not  wonder  to  find  that  in  the  letters  written  during 
his  travels,  he  never  makes  a  single  allusion  to  a  fine  statue 
or  painting. 

The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  will  is  still  more  defective, 
"  The  will  is  the  internal  impression  we  feel  and  are  conscious  of, 
when  we  knowingly  give  rise  to  any  new  motion  of  our  body." 
Surely  we  may  have  will  in  regard  to  our  mental  operations  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  our  bodily  motions.  The  will,  he  says,  is 
an  impression,  but  surely  it  is  an  impression  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind  ;  and  he  should  have  inquired,  which  he  has  not  done, 
into  its  nature,  when  he  would  have  seen  that  it  possesses  an 
essential  freedom.  As  not  perceiving  this,  he  has  left  nothing 
to  save  man  from  being  driven  on  by  an  iron  necessity. 

In  Book  Third,  he  treats  of  morals,  and  starts  his  utilitarian 
theory,  which,  however,  he  develops  more  fully,  and  in  a  livelier, 
more  pointed,  and  ornate  manner,  in  his  essay,  "  An  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals."  He  says  of  this  work, 
that  it  is  "  of  all  my  writings,  historical,  philosophical,  or  lite- 
rary, incomparably  the  best."  In  respect  of  practical  influence, 
it  has  certainly  been  the  most  important.  By  his  speculative 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  he  has 
furnished  a  gymnastic  to  metaphysicians  ever  since  his  time  ; 
but  by  his  theory  of  virtue  he  has  swayed  belief  and  practice. 

He  shews  that  we  cannot  distinguish  between  good  and  evil 
by  reason  alone,  defining  reason  as  the  discovery  of  truth  or 
falsehood,  and  truth  and  falsehood  as  consisting  in  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  either  to  the  real  relation  of  ideas,  or  to 
real  existence  arid  matter  of  fact.  Taking  reason  in  this  sense, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  discern  the  morally  good.  But 
then  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  mind  has  a  power  of  dis- 
cerning moral  good  and  evil  analogous  to  the  reason  which 
distinguishes  truth  and  falsehood,  and  all  that  he  could  urge  in 
opposition  would  be,  that  such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  his 
the<jry  of  impressions  and  ideas.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  what 
is  the  faculty  or  feeling  to  which  he  allots  the  function  of  per- 
ceiving and  approving  the  morally  good.     Sometimes  he  seems 
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to  make  man  a  selfish  being,  swayed  only  by  motives  of  pleasure 
or  pain  ;  and  in  this  view  virtue  is  to  be  regarded  as  good, 
because  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  pleasure  it 
could  bring  to  ourselves.  But  in  other  places  he  calls  in  a 
"  benevolent  sentiment,  leading  us  to  approve  what  is  useful/' 
Hume's  general  theory  might  certainly  seem  opposed  to  every- 
thing innate,  and  yet,  in  criticising  Locke,  he  is  obliged  to  say, 
"  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be  meant  by  asserting  that 
self-love,  or  resentment  of  injuries,  or  passion  between  the  sexes, 
is  not  innate."  We  have  already  quoted  passages  in  which  he 
appeals  to  instincts.  He  says  elsewhere,  "  The  mind,  by  an 
original  instinct,  tends  to  unite  itself  with  the  good,  and  avoid 
the  evil."  At  times  he  seems  to  adhere  to  the  theory  of  Shaftes- 
'bury  and  Hutcheson,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense. 
"  The  mind  of  man  is  so  formed  by  nature,  that  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  characters,  dispositions,  and  actions,  it  imme- 
diately feels  the  sentiment  of  approbation  or  blame."  He  tella 
us  expressly  that  he  is  inclined  to  think  it  probable  that  the 
final  sentence  in  regard  to  moral  excellence  "  depends  on  some 
internal  sense  or  feeling  which  nature  has  made  universal  in 
the  whole  species."  We  believe  that  we  cannot  account  for 
the  ideas  in  the  mind  except  by  calling  in  such  a  faculty  or 
feeling  ;  and  it  was  his  business,  as  an  experimental  inquirer, 
to  ascertain  all  that  is  in  this  power,  and  to  determine  its  mode 
of  operation  and  its  laws.  But  such  an  investigation  would 
have  overthrown  his  whole  theory,  metaphysical  as  well  as 
ethical. 

According  to  Hume,  virtue  consists  in  the  agreeable  and 
useful.  "  Vice  and  virtue  may  be  compared  to  sounds,  colours, 
heat  and  cold,  which,  according  to  modern  philosophy,  are  not 
qualities  in  objects,  but  perceptions  in  the  mind."  **  Virtue  is 
distinguished  by  the  pleasure,  and  vice  by  the  pain,  that  any 
action,  sentiment,  or  character  gives  us  by  the  mere  view  and 
contemplation."  This  theory  goes  a  step  farther  than  that  of 
Hutcheson  in  the  same  direction.  Hutcheson  placed  virtue  in 
benevolence,  thereby  making  the  intention  of  the  agent  neces- 
sary to  virtue  ;  whereas  Hume  does  not  regard  it  as  necessary 
that  it  should  be  voluntary,  and  requires  us  to  look  merely  to 
the  act  and  its  tendency.  His  definition  might  lead  one  to 
think  that  an  easy  road  or  a  pleasant  carriage  should  be  re- 
garded as  virtuous.  But  he  will  not  admit  that  because  an 
inanimate  object  may  be  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  there- 
fore it  ought  also  to  merit  the  appellation  of  ^'irtuous  ;  for  he 
says,  "  The  sentiments  excited  by  utility  are  in  the  two  cases 
very  different,  and  the  one  is  mixed  with  affection,  esteem, 
approbation,  and  not  the  other."  This  language,  more  parti-, 
cularly  the  phrases  "  esteem"  and  "approbation,"  might  have 
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led  him  to  discover  that  there  is  a  peculiar  judgment,  or 
sentiment  attached  to  virtuous  action  not  produced  by  mere 
utility. 

He  easily  satisfies  himself  that  he  can  shew  that  benevol- 
ence is  a  virtue  because  it  is  so  agreeable  and  useful ;  but 
he  never  faces  the  real  difficulty,  which  is  to  account  for  the 
sense  of  obligation  which  we  feel,  and  the  obligation  actually 
lying  upon  us  to  do  good  to  others.*  He  strives  to  shew  that 
justice  is  commended  by  us  because  of  its  beneficial  tendency. 
Justice  can  have  a  meaning,  he  maintains,  only  in  regard 
to  society  and  arrangements  made  with  others.  True,  the 
giving  to  every  one  his  due,  implies  beings  to  whom  the  due 
is  to  be  given  ;  but  the  due  arises  from  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  these  beings.  Thus  the  first  man  and  woman 
having  children,  had  duties  to  discharge  towards  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  born,  and  independent  of  any  promise. 
He  labours  to  prove  that  our  obligation  to  keep  a  promise 
arises  from  utility.  "Fidelity  is  no  natural  virtue,  and 
promises  have  no  force  antecedent  to  human  conventions." 
True,  a  promise  implies  a  person  to  whom  it  is  made,  but 
once  made,  the  obligation  is  complete. 

This  leads  us  at  once  to  the  fundamental  objections  which 
may  be  taken  to  the  utilitarian  theory.  Whence  the  obliga- 
tion lying  on  us  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others?  to 
give  others  their  due  ?  to  keep  our  promises  ?  From  their 
utility,  it  is  answered.  But  why  are  we  bound  to  attend  to 
what  is  useful?  is  the  question  that  immediately  occurs;  why 
the  reproach  that  follows,  and  which  justifies  itself  when  we 
have  failed  to  keep  our  word?  These  questionings  bring 
us  to  a  justice  which  guards  conventions,  to  a  law  which 
enjoins  love. 

The  practical  morality  sanctioned  by  the  system,  and 
actually  recommended  by  Hume,  excludes  all  the  higher 
virtues  and  loftier  graces.  The  adoration  of  a  supreme 
Being,  and  love  to  him,  are  represented  as  superstition. 
He  has  no  God  to  sanction  the  moral  law,  and  no  judgment 
day  at  which  men  have  to  give  in  an  account.  Repentance 
has  and  can  have  no  place  in  a  system  which  has  no  fixed 
law  and  no  conscience.  Humility,  of  which  he  treats  at 
great  length,  is  disparaged.  The  stern  virtues  of  justice,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  of  faithfulness  in 
denouncing  evil,  and  of  courage  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
error  and  corruption,  these  are  often  so  immediately  disagree- 

•  In  his  "Utilitarianism,"  Mr  Mill  has  endeavoured  to  defend  the  theory 
from  the  objections  commonly  taken  to  it.  But  he  has  utterly  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  derive  our  idea  and  conviction  of  moral  good  from  mere  sensations 
and  associations  of  sensation. 
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able,  that  their  ultimate  utility  will  never  be  perceived 
except  by  those  who  are  swayed  by  a  higher  principle.  It 
is  certain  that  they  were  not  valued  by  Hume,  who  speaks  of 
them  as  superstition  and  bigotry,  and  characterises  those 
who  practise  them  as  zealots  and  fanatics.  His  view  of  the 
marriage  relation  was  of  a  loose  and  flexible  character,  and 
did  not  profess  to  discountenance  the  evil  practices  of  his 
time.  "  A  man  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman  is  bound 
to  her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  in  beget- 
ting children,  he  is  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
humanity  to  provide  for  their  sustenance  and  education. 
When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts  of  duty,  no  one  can 
reproach  him  with  injustice  or  injury."  Not  acknowledging 
a  God  bestowing  the  gift  of  life,  and  requiring  us  to  give  an 
account  of  the  use  we  make  of  it,  and  setting  no  value  on 
courage  in  difficulties,  he  argues  that  a  man  may  take  away 
his  life  when  it  is  no  longer  useful. 

The  state  of  society  which  he  aimed  at  producing  is  thus 
described: — "But  what  philosophical  truths  can  be  more 
advantageous  to  society  than  those  here  delivered,  which 
represent  virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging 
charms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with  ease,  familiarity, 
and  affection  ?  The  dismal  dress  falls  off  with  which  many 
divines,  and  some  philosophers,  have  covered  her,  and 
nothing  appears  but  gentleness,  humanity,  beneficence, 
affability;  nay,  even  at  proper  intervals  play,  frolic,  and 
gaiety.  She  talks  not  of  useless  austerities  and  rigours, 
suffering  and  self-denial."  People  have  often  speculated  as 
to  what  Hume  would  have  taught  had  he  been  elected 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh.  We  believe 
he  would  have  expounded  a  utilitarian  theory,  ending  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  pleasant  social  virtues ;  speaking 
always  respectfully  of  the  divine  Being,  but  leaving  his 
existence  an  unsettled  question. 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
wishes  to  bring  us  by  his  whole  philosophy  ?  We  are  not 
sure  that  he  has  confessed  this  to  himself.  Sometimes  it 
looks  as  if  his  sublime  aim  was  to  expose  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  philosophy,  in  order  to  impel  thinkers  to  con- 
duct their  researches  in  a  new  and  more  satisfactory  manner. 
"  If,  in  order  to  answer  the  doubts  started,  new  principles  of 
philosophy  must  be  laid,  are  not  these  doubts  themselves 
very  useful  ?  Are  they  not  preferable  to  blind  and  ignorant 
assent  ?  I  hope  I  can  answer  my  own  doubts  ;  but  if  I  could 
not,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  "  We  verily  believe  that  this 
was  one  of  the  alternatives  he  loved  to  place  before  him  to 
justify  his  scepticism.     "  I  am  apt,"  he  says,  in  writing  to 
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Hutcheson,  "to  suspect  in  general  that  most  of  my  reason- 
ings will  be  more  useful  in  furnishing  hints,  and  exciting 
people's  curiosity,  than  as  containing  any  principles  that 
will  augment  the  stock  of  knowledge  that  must  pass  to 
future  ages."  But  we  suspect  that  the  settled  conviction 
reached  by  him  was  that  no  certainty  could  be  attained  in 
speculative  philosophy ;  he  was  sure  that  it .  had  not  been 
attained  in  time  past.  The  tone  of  the  introduction  to  his 
great  work  is,  "  There  is  nothing  which  is  not  the  subject  of 
debate,  and  in  which  men  of  learning  are  not  of  contrary 
opinions.  If  truth  be  at  all  within  the  reach  of  human 
capacity,  'tis  certain  it  must  be  very  deep  and  abstruse ;  and 
to  hope  we  shall  arrive  at  it  without  pains,  while  the  greatest 
geniuses  have  failed  with  the  utmost  pains,  must  certainly 
be  esteemed  sufficiently  vain  and  presumptuous."  As  being 
thus  deep,  he  feels  as  if  the  great  body  of  mankind  need  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  it.  He  seems  at  times  com- 
placently to  contemplate  this  as  the  issue  to  which  he  would 
drive  mankind;  for  he  sees  at  once  that  if  men  become 
convinced  that  they  cannot  reach  certainty  in  such  specula- 
tions, they  will  give  up  inquiry.  "  For  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  despair  has  almost  the  same  effect  upon 
us  as  enjoyment,  and  that  we  are  no  sooner  acquainted  with 
the  impossibility  of  satisfying  any  desire  than  the  desire 
itself  vanishes;"  and  he  thinks  it  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
things  when  men  discover  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
farther  progress,  and  make  a  free  confession  of  their  igno- 
rance. Considered  in  this  light,  Hume's  philosophy  in  its 
results  may  be  considered  as  an  anticipation  of  the  Positive 
school  of  M.  Comte,  which  in  the  British  section  of  it 
approaches  much  nearer  the  position  of  Hume  than  most 
people  are  aware  of. 

He  allows  that  man  should,  as  indeed  he  must,  follow  his 
natural  impulses  and  the  lessons  of  experience,  as  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned.  But  he  will  grant  nothing  more. 
He  thus  closes  his  inquiry  into  the  understanding :  "  When 
we  trace  up  the  human  understanding  to  its  first  principles, 
we  find  it  to  lead  us  into  ^ch  sentiments  as  seem  to  turn 
into  ridicule  all  our  past  pains  and  industry,  and  to  dis- 
courage us  from  future  inquiries."  "  The  understanding, 
when  it  acts  alone,  and  according  to  its  general  principles, 
entirely  subverts  itself,  and  leaves  not  the  lowest  degree 
of  confidence  in  any  proposition,  either  in  philosophy  or 
common  life."  In  common  life  this  scepticism  meets  with 
insuperable  barriers,  which  we  should  not  try  to  overcome. 
But  it  is  different  with  philosophical,  and  we  may  add  theo- 
logical truths,  which   are  supported  solely  by  speculative 
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considerations.  In  these  departments  we  may  discuss  and 
doubt  as  we  please,  without  doing  any  injury.  "What  injury 
can  ever  come  from  ingenious  reasoning  and  inquiry  ?    The 

'  worst  speculative  sceptic  I  ever  knew  was  a  much  better  man 
than  the  best  superstitious  devotee."  Those  who  think  they 
can  reach  truth  in  these  matters  are  at  liberty  to  cherish 
their  conviction,  provided  always  that  they  do  not  thereby 
disturb  their  neighbours.  But  the  time  is  coming,  and 
already  wise  men  see  that  it  is  coming,  when  mankind  will 
not  concern  themselves  with  such  speculative  questions,  or 
will  engage  in  them  only  as  a  gymnastic  to  the  intellect,  or 
as  a  means  of  shewing  that  ultimate  truth  is  unattainable 
by  man. 

It  was,  we  believe,  on  such  grounds  as  these  that  Hume 
justified  himself  in  his  sceptical  doubts,  and  his  sceptical 
solution  of  these  doubts.  He  thought  they  might  stir  up 
inquiry  on  subjects  on  which  no  truth  had  been  reached ; 
and  tend  to  confound  the  dogmatism  and  restrain  the  dispu- 
tations in  philosophy,  and  the  fanaticism  and  superstition 
in  religion,  which  had  wrought  such  mischief ;  and  prepare 
the  way  for  a  reign  of  universal  toleration.  As  to  religious 
belief,  it  could  be  supported  only  by  speculative  arguments, 
derived  from  an  absolute  causation,  or  from  miracles  which 
cannot  stand  a  searching  investigation.  So  far  as  men 
follow  a  moderate  and  tolerant  religion,  Hume  was  rather 
pleased  with  them,  and  he  evidently  shrank  from  the  fanatical 
atheism  avowed  by  some  of  the  more  advanced  followers  of 
the  system  in  France,  If  there  be  a  world  to  come,  it  will 
clear  up  itself  when  it  comes ;  and,  meanwhile,  there  are 
duties  which  we  must  perform,  from  a  regard  to  ourselves 
and  our  relation  to  others.  There  had  hitherto  been  no 
science  of  metaphysics ;  but  there  could  be  a  science  of 
ethics  (and  also  of  politics)  founded  on  the  circumstance, 
that  certain  acts  are  found  to  be  agreeable  and  useful  to 
ourselves  and  others. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  are  to  reconcile  certain  seeming  incon- 
sistencies in  his  character.     He  had  no  settled  faith  in  any 

'  religion,  yet  he  went  to  church,  at  least  at  times ;  he  wished 
his  servant  to  go  to  church,  and  he  mingled  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  never  committed  himself  to 
deism  or  atheism.  He  wrapped  up  his  thoughts  on  these  sub- 
jects in  his  bosom,  perhaps  with  some  feeble  hope  that  he  might 
get  light ;  but  the  cloud  seems  only  to  have  settled  more  deeply 
upon  him.  When  the  pert  Mrs  Mallet  met  him  one  night  at 
an  assembly,  and  boldly  accosted  him,  "  Mr  Hume,  give  me 
leave  to  introduce  myself  to  you,  we  deists  ought  to  know 
each  other,"  "Madam,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  no  deist ;  I  do 
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not  style  myself  so,  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  that 
appellation."  He  did  not  avow  himself  an  atheist  in  Paris. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  detailed  a  characteristic  anecdote  told 
of  him  by  Diderot.  He  dined  with  a  large  company  at  the 
house  of  Baron  D'Holbach  :  "As  for  atheists,"  said  Hume, 
"  I  do  not  believe  one  exists;  I  have  never  seen  one."  "  You 
have  been  a  little  unfortunate,"  said  the  baron ;  "  here  you 
are  with  seventeen  of  them  at  the  table  for  the  first  time." 
We  suppose  there  was  some  sincerity  in  the  statement  he 
made  :  "I  have  surely  endeavoured  to  refute  the  sceptic  mth 
all  the  force  of  which  I  am  master,  and  my  refutation  must  be 
allowed  to  be  sincere,  because  drawn  from  the  capital  prin- 
ciples of  my  system,"  only  he  was  not  prepared  to  review  his 
system.  In  writing  to  Elliot,  he  says  he  wishes  to  make 
Cleanthes,  the  theist,  the  hero  of  the  dialogue.  Adam  Fer- 
guson told  his  son,  who  reports  the  incident,  that  one  clear 
and  beautiful  night,  when  they  were  walking  home  together, 
Hume  suddenly  stopped,  looked  up  to  the  starry  sky,  and 
said,  "  0  Adam,  can  any  one  contemplate  the  wonders  of 
that  firmament,  and  not  believe  there  is  a  God  ! "  Dr  Car- 
lyle  tells  us,  that  when  his  mother  died  he  was  found  in 
deepest  afiliction  and  a  flood  of  tears,  upon  which  Mr  Boyle 
said  to  him  that  his  uncommon  grief  arose  from  his  having 
thrown  off  the  principles  of  religion ;  to  which  he  replied, 
"  Though  I  throw  out  'my  speculations  to  entertain  the 
learned  and  metaphysical  world,  yet,  in  other  things,  I  do 
not  think  so  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  you 
imagine."  In  whatever  way  we  may  account  for  it,  there 
was  evidently  a  consistency  in  the  character  of  Hume  which 
made  him  respected  by  his  wordly  friends,  who  thought  a 
man  might  be  good  though  he  had  no  godliness. 

The  all-important  question  is,  How  is  this  spirit  to  be 
corrected,  this  error  to  be  met  ? 

Firstf  It  must  be  firmly  maintained  that  an  honest  mind 
can  spontaneously  attain  such  truth,  secular,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious, as  is  needful  to  its  peace  and  progress.  This  truth  does 
not  lie  deep  down  in  some  pit,  which  can  be  reached  only  by 
deep  digging,  or  whence  it  can  be  drawn  only  by  the  cords  of 
lengthened  ratiocination  ;  it  lies  on  the  surface,  and  may  be 
seen  by  immediate  perception,  or  picked  up  by  short  discur- 
sive processes.  By  this  spontaneous  exercise  of  our  facul- 
ties and  common  observation,  we  reach  the  existence  of 
God,  the  accountability  of  man,  and  a  day  of  judgment. 
By  such  an  easy  method,  we  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  in  the  spiritual  verities  there  set  forth.  We  should 
hold  that  man  reaches  all  this  by  as  natural  a  procedure  as 
that  by  which  he  comes  to  know  what  path  he  should  take 
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in  the  common  affairs  of  this  life.    No  doubt  he  will  at  times 
meet  with  difficulties,  but  this  only  as  he  may  be  beset'  by 
perplexities  in  the  affairs  of  this  world ;  and  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  the  sincere  mind  has  commonly  enough  of  • 
light  to  guide  it. 

Secondly,  It  should  be  held  that  he  who  undermines  the 
fundamental  truth  spontaneously  discovered,  is  doing  an 
injury  to  humanity.  Scepticism,  as  Hume  delights  to  show, 
can  produce  no  mischief  in  the  common  secular  affairs  of  ' 
life,  because  there  are  circumstances  which  keep  men  right 
in  spite  of  their  principles,  or  want  of  principles.  But  it  is 
very  different  in  respect  of  those  questions  which  fall  to  be 
discussed  in  higher  ethics  and  theology.  A  man  will  not  be 
tempted  by  any  sophistry  to  doubt  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect  when  he  is  thirsty  and  sees  a  cup  of  water  before 
him ;  in  such  a  case  he  will  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  it, 
knowing  that  the  beverage  will  refresh  him.  But  he  may 
be  led  by  a  wretched  sophistry  to  deny  the  necessary  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  when  it  would  lead  him  upward 
from  God's  works  to  God  himself,  or  induce  him  to  seek 
peace  in  Him.  Hence  the  importance  of  not  allowing  funda- 
mental truth  to  be  assailed  ;  not  because  the  attack  will 
have  any  influence  on  the  practical  affairs  of  this  life,  but 
because  it  may  hold  back  and  damp  our  higher  aspirations, 
moral  and  religious.  Hume  hoped  that  his  scepticism 
might  soften  asperities,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  think 
that  any  bad  influences  could  follow  from  it.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  told  of  a  banker's  clerk  in  Edinburgh,  of  good 
reputation,  who  had  eloped  with  a  sum  of  money ;  and  the 
philosopher  wondered  greatly  what  could  induce  such  a  man 
thus  to  incur,  for  an  inconsiderable  sum,  such  an  amount  of 
guilt  and  infamy.  "  I  can  easily  account  for  it,"  said  John 
Home,  "from  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and  the  kind  of 
books  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading."  "  What  were  they," 
said  the  philosopher.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  when  told, 
"  Boston's  Fourfold  State  and  Hume's  Essays."  Certainly 
the  youth  must  have  been  in  a  perplexed  state  who  had 
been  converted  from  a  belief  in  the  Fourfold  State  by 
Hume's  Essays,  or  who  was  hesitating  between  them. 

Thirdly,  The  philosopher  must  undertake  a  more  import- 
ant work.  He  must  inquire  into  the  nature  of  fundamental 
truth ;  he  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  mental  powers  that 
discover  it,  and  to  expound  their  mode  of  operation,  and 
their  laws.  He  cannot  indeed  prove  first  truths  by  mediate 
evidence,  for  if  they  were  capable  of  probation  they  could 
not  be  first  truths ;  but  he  can  shew  that  they  are  first  truths 
perceived  by  immediate  cognition  of  the  objects,  and  in  no 
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need  of  external  support.  He  must  as  far  as  possible  clear 
up  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  which  the  discussions 
in  regard  to  them  have  become  involved.  In  particular,  he 
must  shew  that  while  the  reflex  consideration  of  the  ulti- 
mate principles  of  knowledge  often  lands  us  in  diflBculties, 
the  principles  themselves  never  lead  us  into  positive  contra- 
dictions ;  and  that,  therefore,  while  we  allow  that  the  human 
faculties  are  limited,  we  cannot  admit  that  they  are  de- 
ceptive. This  is  what  has  been  attempted  by  one  philo- 
sopher after  another  since  the  days  of  Hume. 

In  fact,  all  later  philosophy  springs  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  thoroughgoing  examination  to  which  the  Scotch 
sceptic  had  subjected  received  truths.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  Scottish  school^  as  modified  and  developed  by  Eeid, 
to  throw  back  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  Eeid  tells  us  that 
he  once  believed  the  received  doctrine  of  ideas  so  firmly  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  along  with  it,  till, 
on  discovering  the  consequences  to  which  it  had  been  driven 
by  Hume,  he  was  led  to  review  the  whole  theory  and  aban- 
don it.  Kant  declares  that  he  was  roused  from  his  dogmatic 
slumbers  by  the  assaults  of  the  Scottish  sceptic,  and  was 
thus  impelled  to  the  task  of  repelling  the  attack.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  other  philosophies,  deserv- 
ing the  name,  which  have  originated  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  have  ramified  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Scottish 
and  the  German  schools ;  one  school,  the  French  school  of 
M.  Cousin,  seeking  to  combine  the  two. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  respective  ways  in  which  the 
Scottish  and  the  German  metaphysician  sought  to  meet  the 
great  sceptic.  It  is  evident  that  his  assaults  might  be  re- 
pelled at  one  or  other  of  two  places ;  either  where  the  foe 
has  entered,  or  after  he  has  made  certain  advances.  That 
the  mind  begins  with  impressions  and  goes  on  to  ideas, 
which  are  mere  reproductions  of  impressions;  this  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Hume.  Now  this  may  be  denied, 
we  think  should  be  denied.  On  what  ground,  we  ask,  does 
he  allow  the  existence  of  impressions  and  ideas  ?  When  he 
answers,  we  can  shew  him  that  on  the  same  ground  he  must 
admit  more ;  that  he  must  allow  that  the  mind  has  convic- 
tions in  regard  to  its  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  perceptions  of  moral  goodness.  But  again, 
he  may  be  met  at  the  farther  stages  of  his  progress.  He 
asserts  that  the  mind  can  reach  no  truth  except  such  as  it 
gets  from  experience.  It  may  be  shewn  in  opposition  that 
it  has  an  original  furniture  in  the  shape  of  tendencies  and 
laws  which  lead  to  and  guarantee  necessary  and  eternal 
truth. 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Eeid  met  him  at  both 
these  points.  Eeid  made  a  very  careful  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  senses  as  inlets  of  knowledge ;  and  shewed  that 
accompanying  the  sensation  there  is  always  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  an  external  world.  He  shewed  too,  though  he 
did  not  make  so  much  of  it  as  he  might,  that  consciousness 
is  a  mental  faculty  and  a  source  of  knowledge.  He  farther 
met  the  sceptic  at  the  more  advanced  point,  and  proved 
that  the  mind  has  a  primitive  reason  or  common  sense 
which  decides  at  once  that  things  are  so  and  so ;  that  every 
effect,  for  instance,  must  have  a  cause..  We  are  not  of 
opinion  that  Eeid  has  thoroughly  cleared  up  these  subjects, 
that  he  has  detected  all  that  is  in  the  senses,  that  he  has 
unfolded  fully  the  laws  of  intuition  and  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion ;  but  he  has  established  enough  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
the  sceptic. 

Eeid  possessed  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  country- 
men ;  in  particular,  he  was  shrewd  and  independent ;  but  he 
was  not  endowed  with  great  powers  of  logical  analysis.  On 
the  other  hand,  Kant  was  strong  where  Eeid  was  weak,  that 
is,  in  power  of  dissection  and  construction ;  but  was  deficient 
where  Eeid  excelled,  in  patient  observation.  He  neglected, 
as  we  think  most  unfortunately,  to  oppose  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Hume.  He  allows  that  the  mind  begins  with 
'phenomena  in  the  sense  of  appearances,  and  these  pheno- 
mena are  just  the  impressions  of  Hume.  But  if  it  be  allowed 
that  in  the  original  inlet  we  have  only  impressions  or  pheno- 
mena, it  never  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  how  we  can  reach 
reality  by  any  composition  or  decomposition  of  these.  Kant 
exercised  his  vast  powers  in  meeting  Hume  at  the  other 
point ;  that  is,  in  showing  that  there  is  an  a  priori  furniture 
in  the  mind,  independent  of  all  experience.  But  what  he 
built  with  the  one  hand,  he  took  down  with  the  other.  For 
these  a  priori  forms  could  not,  in  his  theory,  guarantee  any 
objective  reality.  He  accepts  the  conclusion  of  Hume,  and 
allows  that  the  speculative  reason  could  not  guide  to  truth ; 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  lands  us  in  contradic- 
tions. This  philosophy,  intended  to  overthrow  the  scepti- 
cism of  Hume,  has  thus  led  to  a  scepticism  which  has  had 
a  more  extensive  sway  than  that  of  the  cold  Scotchman  ever 
had.  He  endeavoured  to  save  himself  from  such  an  issue 
by  calling  in  a  Practical  Eeason,  which  guaranteed  as  its 
corollaries  the  freedom  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
Divine  existence.  But  it  was  immediately  asked  how  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  Practical  Eeason  does  not  deceive,  after 
it  has  been  conceded  that  the  Speculative  Eeason  leads  to 
illusion?    Thus  the  insecure  mound,  raised  with  such  labour 
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to  stem  the  flood,  only  aggravated  the  outburst  and  overflow 
as  it  gave  way. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  sought  to  unite  Reid  and  Kant,  but  was 
never  able  to  weld  thoroughly  together  the  principles  which 
he  took  from  two  such  different  sources.  His  doctrines  of 
the  relativity  of  knowledge  and  of  causation  as  a  mere  im- 
potency  of  the  mind  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  doctrine  of 
nescience  now  largely  espoused.  Some  of  his  pupils  have 
betaken  themselves  to  a  sort  of  confused  Berkleyanism 
mingled  with  Kantism,  which  will  furnish  an  easy  passage 
to  the  nescient  theory  in  so  shrewd  a  nation  as  Scotland, 
and  among  so  practical  a  people  as  the  English.  Mr  Mill, 
in  his  Examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  has  brought 
us,  we  have  seen,  to  a  Humism  joined  to  Comtism.  This  is 
the  dismal  creed  provided  for  those  who  choose  to  follow  the 
negative  criticisms  of  the  day  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
What  we  need  in  these  circumstances  is  a  new  Thomas  Reid, 
not  to  do  the  work  which  the  common-sense  philosopher  did 
over  again,  but  a  corresponding  service  in  this  age  to  what 
he  did  in  his  time. 


Art.  VII. — Rome  and  the  Roman  Question  in  1865. 

ROME  is  to  many  the  Colosseum,  the  Forum,  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  the  city  where 
survive  in  ruined  grandeur  the  vestiges  of  republican  and 
imperial  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world  that  has  passed 
away,  or  that  now  lives  in  the  history,  traditions,  and  laws 
of  our  European  nations. 

To  others,  Rome  is  the  catacombs,  the  basilicas,  the  city  of 
the  mural  paintings,  tombs,  monuments,  remains  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  fathers,  confessors,  martyrs  of  the  church, 
the  reputed  prison  of  Peter,  the  certainly  known  prison  of 
Paul,  the  city  in  which  he  stood  before  Nero  when  no  man 
stood  with  him,  and  in  which  he  received  his  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

To  others,  Rome  is  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Torso,  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  the  Laocoon,  the  palace  of  ancient  art,  the 
gallery  where  are  gathered  the  treasures  of  classic  statuary, 
the  wonder,  the  model,  the  despair  of  the  modern  sculptor. 

To  others,  Rome  is  the  Loggia  and  Stanze  of  Raphael,  the 
Last  Judgment  and  Sibyls  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Jerome  of 
Domenichino,  the  roseate  morning  car,  the  Aurora  of  Guido, 
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the  school  of  the  great  masters  of  the  painter's  art,  whose 
genius  in  its  works  of  perfected  beauty  and  expression  has 
since  distanced  all  approach,  and  arrested  all  farther  advance. 

To  others,  Eome  is  St  Peter's,  the  city  of  the  Popes,  the 
centre  of  the  pomps,  state,  and  solemnities  of  Eomish  worship, 
the  seat  of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  that  assumed  to  control 
Christendom,  that  once  startled  Europe  as  it  fulminated  and 
shook  kings  from  their  thrones. 

To  the  pilgrim  who  journeys  with  staff  and  scallop  from 
afar,  Rome  is  the  holy  city,  the  depository  of  the  relics  en- 
shrined for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  and  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  indulgences,  that  loosen  souls  from  purgatory 
and  lighten  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  evil  doer. 

To  the  prophetic  student,  Eome  is  the  Babylon  foredoomed 
of  God,  the  central  seat  of  the  predicted  apostasy,  "that 
great  city  that  is  clothed  in  fine  linen,  purple  and  scarlet, 
and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  and 
that  in  one  hour  is  to  come  to  nought." 

And  not  least  prominently,  at  this  moment,  Eome  is  the 
puzzle  of  the  diplomatists  of  Europe ;  the  vexation,  the  plague, 
and  the  problem  of  the  French  Emperor ;  the  hoped-for  prey 
of  the  young  Italian  eagle,  already  spreading  out  its  wings, 
flapping,  hovering  over  it,  and  impatient  to  pounce  upon  it 
as  the  longed-for  seat  of  the  new  united  Italian  kingdom. 

In  all  these  aspects,  Eome  is  a  study  for  the  traveller,  and 
in  all  it  is  complete  in  its  circle  of  objects  for  the  purposes 
of  the  student.  The  minds  that  sit  down  to  their  study  may 
touch  at  few  points,  may  clash  at  many,  but  in  this  they 
harmonize,  their  felt  acknowledged  magical  interest  in  the 
city  where  they  have  so  strangely  met,  and  in  which  more 
strangely  they  realise  their  respective,  though  it  may  be 
Tuost  opposite,  dreams  of  life.  Once  across  the  Alps,  the 
spell  of  the  great  city  is  around  the  student,  and  neither  the 
gay  plains  of  Lombardy,  nor  the  minor  Paris  of  Milan,  nor 
the  once  queenly  city  of  the  Adriatic,  nor  Florence  set  in  its 
amphitheatre  of  beauty,  and  sparkling  amidst  its  newly 
acquired  royal  honours,  can  lure  him  from  his  Eomeward 
destination.  Onward  he  urges  his  impatient  way  till  the 
Alban  hills,  and  nearer  still  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  swelling 
on  his  sight,  announce  he  is  about  to  enter  the  "  eternal 
city." 

If,  throughout  all  periods  of  her  history,  Eome  has  won 
from  the  hearts  of  men  her  title  to  the  Imperial  City,  never 
has  the  homage  paid  to  her,  if  tested  by  the  conflux  of 
travellers  from  all  lands,  been  greater  than  at  this  hour. 
In  spite  of  the  signs  of  her  speedily  disappearing  from  her 
place  in  the  circle  of  European  powers,  the  tide  of  travellers 
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rolls  undiminished  along  the  Appian  way, — the  scholar,  the 
soldier,  the  archaeologist,  the  Christian  antiquarian,  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  protestant  polemic,  the  interpreter 
of  prophecy,  the  practical  statesman,  earnest  only  in  inter- 
preting events  for  the  work  of  the  day,  all  throng  to  this 
capital  of  ages  to  confess,  though  not  as  the  Eomanist  con- 
fesses, and  not  according  to  his  meaning,  that  to  Eome 
belongs  a  spiritual  sovereignty.  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  have  their  material  good  things.  But  they  do  not 
wield  the  sovereignty  over  men's  spirits  of  the  city  of  the 
seven  hills.  They  cannot  throw  around  themselves  the 
mysterious  charm  of  that  city  of  all  ages,  from  whose  root 
life  has  sprung  so  much  of  the  life  we  live. 

And  yet,  like  her  own  great  temple  of  St  Peter's,  no  city 
disappoints  more  at  a  first  view,  or  has  drawn  forth  a  greater 
variety  of  judgments.  Her  many-sided  character  provokes 
this  diversity.  Eome  is  according  to  the  eye  that  looks  upon 
her.  There  are  Englishmen  who  have  thought  they  had 
exhausted  the  city  of  Eome  in  a  week,  and  who,  in  recom- 
pence  of  their  travel  of  a  thousand  miles,  have  carried  away 
in  their  note-book  the  interesting  facts,  that  its  streets  were 
odious  with  vegetable  refuse,  and  perilous  to  the  pedestrian, 
from  want  of  a  footpath.  An  English  lady,  with  whom  we 
conversed  during  a  winter  spent  there,  had  evidently  set  her 
heart,  as  the  great  attraction  to  her  of  Eome,  on  seeing  the 
Pope  kiss  his  own  toe,  and  anxiously  inquired  of  us,  without 
the  slightest  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the  question,  at  what 
hour  she  should  go  to  St  Peter's  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
The  idea  was  so  supremely  ludicrous  of  the  old  gentleman, 
''  II  sancta  padre,"  being  engaged  in  such  nursery  sports, 
though  one  could  wish  he  were  never  more  mischievously 
employed,  that  we  fear  we  were  not  altogether  polite  in 
replying  that  the  pope  was  now  too  stout  a  gentleman  to  go 
through,  with  ease  to  himself,  that  ceremony,  and  that  she 
might  dispense  with  her  visit  to  St  Peter's. 

Even  the  extent  of  the  intelligence  of  a  traveller  will  often 
prove  at  first  the  source  of  his  greater  disappointment  with 
Eome.  If  his  imagination  has  been  filled  with  the  past  of 
the  city  of  the  Caesars,  he  will  have  pictured  to  himself  an ' 
architectural  magnificence,  or  a  ruined  grandeur,  which  the 
city  of  the  popes  will  not  satisfiy.  Let  him  not  be  surprised, 
as  he  stands  for  the  first  time  amidst  the  fallen  temples  and 
broken  columns  of  the  Forum,  if  the  scene  fail  to  realise 
the  glory  that  has  passed  away,  or  should  he  even  turn 
disappointed  from  the  sight.  One  lesson  we  advise  the 
traveller  to  accept  from  the  Eomish  Church,  though  he 
refuse  all  after  submission  to  her  teaching.     She  has  long 
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known,  in  her  depth  of  insight  into  man's  nature,  that  relics, 
be  they  of  saints  or  of  heroes,  of  empires  or  of  peoples,  do 
not  depend  on  their  bulk  or  their  beauty  for  the  impression 
they  awaken.  If  Rome  papal  cannot  get  the  body  of  a  St 
Catherine,  a  St  Sebastian,  a  St  John,  or  of  a  Virgin  Mary, 
she  will  be  satisfied  with  a  limb ;  if  she  cannot  get  a  limb, 
she  will  accept  of  a  bone ;  if  she  cannot  get  a  bone,  she  will 
rejoice  in  a  tooth,  in  a  drop  of  blood,  in  a  nail,  in  a  lock  of 
hair,  in  any  fragment  of  the  dress  of  the  venerated  saint, 
even  in  a  link  of  the  chain  that  bound  him,  or  in  the  most 
infinitesimal  subdivision  of  the  knapkin  that  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  brow.  It  knows  that  the  smallest  object  of  sense 
gives  wings  to  the  imagination,  and  becomes  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  devotions  of  the  faithful  rally.  In  spite 
of  a  first  disappointing  impression  from  the  shrunk  propor- 
tions of  the  historic  relics  of  Rome,  let  the  traveller  only 
suffer  himself  day  after  day  to  be  drawn  towards  them,  and 
unconsciously  he  will  find  himself  interweaving  around  even 
these  shattered  pavements,  broken  columns,  and  rude  frag- 
ments of  stripped  and  naked  brickwork,  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  old  masters  of  the  world,  and  commun- 
ing with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  names  of  which  Roman 
history  has  to  boast. 

There  is  one  ruin  that  disappoints  no  one,  that  greatest 
and  best  known  of  all  the  ruins,  the  seething  centre  of  the 
life  of  ancient  Rome,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  modern 
city, — the  Colosseum ;  and  it  is  the  one  ruin  that  needs  no 
reconstruction.  Most  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  like 
the  bones  out  of  which  Cuvier  presented  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  naturalists  of  Europe  the  forms  of  long  extinct 
animal  races,  require  to  be  reconstructed  in  order  to  be 
•  understood.  But  never  did  the  Colosseum  tell  its  tale  of 
the  past  with  a  deeper  moral  or  more  touching  pathos  than 
now.  Spoiled  by  successive  invaders,  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes, swept  by  tempests,  turned  into  a  quarry  by  the 
cupidity  of  popes  and  princes,  and  reduced  by  nearly  an 
entire  storey,  dug  away  from  its  walls  as  from  some  moun- 
tain of  travertine,  to  build  up  the  Cancellaria,  the  Farnese, 
the  Barberini  palaces,  never  was  it  grander  or  more  beautiful 
than  now.  To  restore  were  to  deface  it.  It  needs  no  architect 
to  repair  it.  The  wild  flowers  have  supplied  a  covering  to  its 
ruins,  and  a  shade  to  the  original  defects  of  its  architecture. 
As  they  have  crept  around  the  rough  walls,  and  climbed  the 
broken  arcades,  they  have  dropped  their  seeds  and  hung 
their  leaves  everywhere,  till  they  have  thrown  over  the 
stupendous  old  pile  the  freshness  of  a  second  life,  and 
draped  its  grey  in  vivid  green.     The  flora  of  the  Colosseum 
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itself  is  a  volume,  with  its  four  hundred  accurately  described 
and  classified  plants.  We  have  often  wished,  as  we  wandered 
over  that  shapeless  city  of  ruins,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
that  we  could  reproduce  its  past,  with  the  life  that  once 
circulated  through  its  now  silent  enclosure.  Its  reconstruc- 
tion would  shew  in  miniature  the  life  of  the  great  old  city, 
with  all  the  expedients  and  arts  of  its  loungers  to  kill  time. 
Its  present  huge,  formless  bulk,  straggling  over  more  than 
a  mile  in  extent,  does  need  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  a  mighty 
maze,  and  all  without  a  plan.  But  the  Colosseum  needs  no 
interpreter.  You  can  complete  at  a  glance,  if  you  will,  its 
four-storied  ellipse,  with  all  their  diversity  of  orders,  till 
you  have  stretched  over  the  roofless  fabric  the  huge  valarium 
or  awning  that  screened  from  a  too  fervid  sun,  yet  did  not 
abate  the  ferocity  of  the  old  lords  of  the  world,  as  they 
drank  deep  under  that  shade  of  what  was  redder  than  wine, 
and  more  purple  than  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Who  wishes 
the  Colosseum,  as  it  was  reared  by  Titus,  to  reappear  ?  We 
envy  not  the  Eoman  who  saw  it  as  storey  after  storey  was 
piled  on  its  gigantic  base  of  five  acres  in  circuit,  the  com- 
pelled labour  of  the  myriad  Jewish  captives,  who  were 
dragged  to  Eome  to  grace  the  triumph  and  rear  the  monu- 
ment of  their  conqueror.  Still  less  do  we  envy  the  hurrying 
crowd  pressing  through  its  arcades,  impatient  for  their  seats 
on  those  hundred  days  of  its  first  dedication,  when  five 
thousand  wild  beasts,  the  tribute  of  the  provinces,  were 
offered  by  the  emperor  on  its  arena,  to  the  unsated  appetite 
of  Eoman  senators  and  matrons,  youths  and  virgins,  for 
excitement  and  blood.  We  neither  wish  to  recall  its  ferocious 
wild  beast  shows,  when  its  arena  was  converted  into  a  forest, 
where  they  might  more  curiously  spring  on  each  other,  or 
be  hunted  and  slain  by  men  little  less  ferocious  than  them- 
selves ;  nor  its  gladiatorial  sacrifices,  heaped  till  the  pit  ran 
with  human  blood;  nor  its  martyr  victims,  save  to  give 
thanks  for  their  faith  and  patience.  Who  does  not  rejoice 
over  the  Colosseum  as  a  ruin,  and  that  its  times  and  people 
have  for  ever  passed, 

"  Who  sat,  unknowing  of  these  agonies, 
Spectators  at  a  show, 
And  clapped  to  see  the  blood  run  like  a  brook.-" 

A  story  preserved  by  St  Augustine  adds  to  our  thankful- 
ness that  we  are  delivered  from  the  temptation  of  the  wild 
fascination  of  its  bloody  spectacles.  He  tells  in  his  "  Con- 
fessions," that  about  the  year  390,  Alipius,  a  fellow-student 
of  his  own,  who  had  been  baptized  as  a  Christian  at  Milan, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Eome  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  go  to 
the  gladiatorial  shows  in  the  Colosseum.    He  at  first  refused, 
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but,  at  length  yielding  to  their  persuasions,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany them,  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  keep  his  eyes  shut, 
that  he  might  not  witness  the  atrocities  which  were  there 
perpetrated.  For  a  time  he  kept  his  resolution ;  but,  startled 
by  a  sudden  shout  from  its  assembled  thousands,  in  appro- 
bation of  some  remarkable  feat  of  gladiatorial  skill,  his 
curiosity  overcame  him.  He  opened  his  eyes,  but  not  to 
shut  them  again.  He  could  not  shut  them.  His  excitement 
grew  fiercer  with  each  moment,  until  his  voice  rose  shouting 
madly  with  the  maddest  of  the  multitude.  From  that  hour 
the  gladiatorial  games  became  the  passion  of  his  life.  He 
not  only  returned  to  them  habitually,  he  strove  to  influence 
every  one  he  knew  to  accompany  him;  in  the  words  of 
Augustine,  "  Clamavit,  exarsit,  abstulit  secum  insaniam  qua 
stimularetur  redire  et  alios  trahens." 

But  we  must  not  linger  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  past. 
We  would  only  add  our  entire  agreement  with  the  remark 
of  Goethe,  that  of  that  past  "  we  find  in  Eome  the  marks  of 
a  grandeur  and  a  destruction  which  alike  transcend  our 
conceptions." 

It  is  with  the  Eome  of  our  own  day  that  our  own  life 
has  its  more  intimate  relations.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
present  some'  of  the  more  marked  features  of  the  social 
life  of  Eome,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  us  during  a 
winter's  residence  there,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  what  the  papal  government  has  done  for  its  sub- 
jects,— what  it  is  now  doing  for  them  in  the  highest  seat 
and  centre  of  its  power.  We  have  in  England  a  zealous 
Eomanising  party,  who  would  persuade  us  again  to  place 
ourselves  under  the  wing  of  the  papacy.  Let  us  see  what 
social  fruits  are  reaped  by  Eome  and  its  citizens  who  dwell 
under  its  immediate  shadow  ! 

In  a  first  survey  of  the  modern  city,  there  are  certain 
things  which  Eome  has  not,  that  strike  the  stranger  more 
than  those  positive  characteristic  features,  which  all  are,  ■ 
more  or  less,  prepared  to  find  in  the  seat  of  the  papal 
sovereignty.  If  familiar  with  the  great  capitals  of  Europe, 
a  first  glance  at  Eome  gives  you  a  strong  impression  of  its 
non-mercantile  character.  Its  Tiber,  a  noble  river,  which  in 
the  days  of  the  republic  gallantly  floated  many  a  proud 
trireme,  and  which,  under  the  better  economy  and  fresh 
enterprise  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  might  be  deepened 
and  banked  like  another  Thames  for  the  commerce  of  a 
great  capital,  is  now  without  a  keel  to  furrow  its  waters. 
The  solitude  of  the  Tiber,  as  it  sweeps  through  a  great  city, 
is  astounding.  It  is  a  waste  of  waters  in  spite  of  the  life 
on  its  banks.     You  ask,  Where  are  its  merchantmen  ?    You 
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look  for  their  sail  as  you  turn  each  fresh  bend  of  the  river, 
but  some  crazy  barge  loaded  with  wood,  or  piled  up  with 
coke,  or  deeply  sunk  with  heavy  blocks  of  marble  for  the 
studios  of  the  sculptors,  are  all  that  offer  themselves  in 
answer  to  your  questions.  The  commerce  of  the  Tiber  is 
nought;  and  as  you  turn  from  the  river  to  the  city,  the 
wonted  hastening  throng  and  industrial  activity  of  a  great 
city  are  not  there.  The  name  of  bourse  or  exchange  is  not 
known  at  Rome.  It  has  no  place  where  merchants  do  con- 
gregate. Merchandise  exists  but  as  a  medium  for  the  indis- 
pensable supplies  of  life.  Other  interests  than  the  cotton, 
iron,  woollen,  or  wine  trades  fill  up  its  circle  of  thought. 
You  might  spend  years  in  Rome  without  seeing  any  man 
grow  pale  because  cottons  were  lower,  or  grey  shirtings  were 
weak,  or  woollen  goods  looked  down. 

When  landing  some  years  ago  from  one  of  the  Cunard 
steamers  at  Bo^on,  we  happened  to  be  among  the  first  of 
the  passengers  who  set  foot  on  the  key.  Straightway  we 
were  fastened  upon  by  the  eager  agent  of  one  of  its  cotton 
firms  with  the  whispered  question,  "  How  were  cottons  look- 
ing at  Liverpool?"  In  the  same  confidential  undertone  we 
replied,  "Well."  "Up  or  down,  am  I  to  understand?" 
persisted  our  questioner,  keeping  close  on  our  track ;  when,  to 
relieve  ourselves  from  further  interrogations,  we  had  to  confess 
we  were  not  in  the  cotton  line.  The  traveller  need  fear  no 
similar  inquisition  on  entering  any  of  the  thirteen  portas  of 
Rome.  The  city  is  thoroughly  purged  of  the  mercantile 
element,  save  of  a  small  favourite  family  trade,  once  larger 
than  it  is  now,  yet  still  industriously  and  gainfully  prosecuted 
in  upwards  of  300  establishments  spread  over  the  city,  and 
managed  by  the  influential  corporation  in  black  robes,  and 
under  the  inviting  signs  hung  out  to  allure  the  custom  of  all 
passers,  "Indulgentia  plenaria  et  perpetua;"  "  Indulgentia 
quotidiana ;"  "Indulgentia  quotidianapro  vivis  et  defunctis ;" 
"Indulgentia  plenaria  applicabile  alle  anime  Purgetorio." 
Since  the  days  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  wrestle  with  Tetzel, 
some  important  foreign  connections  of  this  trade  have  been 
lost,  but  the  loss  has  been  industriously  supplied  by  the 
grant  of  Indulgences  to  new  altars,  and  by  the  more  frequent 
publication  of  jubilees,  or  grand  fairs  of  indulgences,  when 
the  trade  is  carried  on  with  an  accelerated  briskness.  When 
first  introduced  by  Boniface  the  8th,  these  special  jubilees 
were  designed  to  be  held  once  in  the  hundred  years.  But 
the  necessities  of  the  popes,  or  the  sins  of  the  people,  still 
increasing,  they  have  since  been  proclaimed  at  intervals  of 
twenty-five  years,  with  an  extra  one  on  the  accession  of 
each  holy  father.     All  the  world  knows   the  famous  one 
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published  by  Leo  the  10th,  to  fill  his  empty  coffers,  minister 
to  his  pleasures,  and  rear  St  Peter's,  and  of  its  resulting  in 
the  Reformation. 

Last  winter,  the  walls  of  Rome  were  everywhere  placarded 
during  the  month  of  March  with  an  "Invito,"  or  sacred 
invitation,  with  plenary  indulgence,  in  the  form  of  one  of 
these  jubilees.  The  "Invito"  began  in  the  following  magni- 
ficent manner  :  "  From  the  summit  of  the  chair  of  truth, 
where  the  High  Pontiff  sits  universal  Master  of  the  Church, 
he  has  turned  his  looks  on  the  whole  world."  Then  followed 
the  announcement  "that  his  Holiness,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  authority  which  he  holds  from  God,  grants  plenary 
indulgence  in  the  form  of  a  Jubilee,  to  begin  on  the  5th 
March,  and  terminate  on  the  9th  April,  the  conditions  being 
(certainly  not  burdensome),  "three  visits  to  a  patriarchal 
church,  fasts,  prayers,  alms,  and  confession,"  alms  being 
always  the  most  prominent  condition  of  the  efficacy  of  an 
indulgence,  according  to  Tetzel's  famous  saying,  "  That  no 
sooner  did  the  money  clink  in  the  chest  than  the  soul  leapt 
out  of  purgatory." 

The  extent  to  which  the  influential  corporation  that 
presides  over  this  favourite  family  trade  is  at  present  en- 
riched by  it,  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  as  no  annual  state  is 
furnished  by  the  partners  in  the  direction,  and  no  public 
dividend  is  declared.  But  that  the  per-centage  from  this 
and  other  sources  of  priestly  revenue  is  a  handsome  one,  is 
inferred  from  the  blue,  silk,  purple,  and  scarlet,  from  the 
gilded  carriages,  and  servants  in  livery  mounted  behind, 
three  abreast,  in  which  the  partners  drive  through  the  city 
who  have  the  largest  interest  in  the  traffic. 

There  is  a  second  feature  of  Rome  startling  to  an  English- 
man who  is  suddenly  dropped,  via  Marseilles,  into  the  city, — 
its  thoroughly  non-political  character.  Fresh  from  a  contested 
election,  that  has  set  his  county  in  a  blaze,  or  from  his 
club  in  St  James's  or  Pall  Mall,  that  has  kept  himself  in  a 
whirl,  he  is  perplexed  by  the  unwonted  silence,  and  utterly 
disappointed  that  he  can  learn  nothing  as  to  how  the  politics 
pi  Rome  are  done,  or  catch  even  a  whisper  from  the  latest 
reception  at  the  Vatican  to  fill  his  weekly  epistle  to  friends 
in  England,  as  eager  for  intelligence  from  Rome  as  himself. 
Though  he  may  have  been  favoured  with  an  introduction  to 
a  monsignior,  and  may  reckon  a  cardinal  deacon  amongst 
his  friends,  and  may  daily  frequent  the  cafds  resorted  to  by 
the  elite  of  the  Romans,  and  possess  the  most  delicate  scent 
for  political  intelligence,  still  he  will  find  that  the  air  of 
Rome  bears  on  its  zephyr  wings  no  political  chit  chat ;  or, 
that  what  it  bears  is  borne  overhead  by  those  secret-keeping 
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couriers,  the  electric  wires,  to  be  first  deposited  in  Paris, 
London,  or  Vienna,  and  only  to  return  to  Eome  when  it  has 
been  talked  out  and  become  stale  in  these  far-off  capitals. 
The  Boman  citizen  is  not  supposed,  in  the  papal  theory 
to  have  any  interest  in  his  own  affairs,  or  to  be  entitled  to 
be  present  at  a  first  discussion  of  them.  His  holiness  and 
his  conclave  need  no  extra-Vatican  advice ;  and  that  none 
may  be  offered,  they  are  careful  to  allow  of  no  extra-Vatican 
intelligence,  till  that  intelligence  has  described  the  circle  of 
the  European  courts,  and  has  had  pronounced  upon  it  the 
judgment  of  all  save  the  Roman  people,  whom  it  most 
concerns. 

Whilst  Rome  is  the  focus  of  the  ecclesiastical  canvass  of 
the  Catholic  world,  the  centre  of  its  diplomacy,  where  there 
is  more  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  couriers  and  ambassadors, 
legates  and  nuncios,  than  would  suffice  for  "the  largest  court 
of  Europe,  so  softly  does  the  machinery  of  his  holiness's 
government  work,  that  not  a  sound  of  its  movements  escapes. 
It  works  as  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  revolution  of  its 
wheels  are  all  in  vacuo.  During  last  winter,  when  Europe 
rang  with  the  proclamation  that  the  pope's  chariot  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  break-down,  as  it  rolled  past  you  in  Rome 
you  heard  no  strain  or  creak,  you  saw  no  visible  signs  of 
a  coming  crash.  If  the  total  abstinence  principle  be  the 
sound  one  in  correction  of  inveterate  intemperance,  there 
could  be  no  region  like  Rome  for  yielding  the  hope  of  a 
complete  recovery  to  an  immoderate  troublesome  platform 
or  hustings  political  talker.  *'Hush,"  as  an  experienced 
authority  has  said,  is  the  word  for  that  region.  A  journey 
to  the  moon  could  not  more  entirely  suspend  the  political 
side  of  an  Englishman's  life,  than  a  winter's  residence 
at  Rome.  But  for  the  broad  sheet  of  the  Times,  his 
political  life  would  go  into  utter  extinction.  Even  that 
indispensable  element  of  its  continued  existence  is  not 
always  ministered  with  a  regularity  corresponding  to  the 
invariable  appetite  of  the  English  reader, — a  leader  too 
freely  questioning  a  winking  Madonna,  or  too  sharply  deal- 
ing with  a  mediaeval  Encyclical,  being  certain  to  suspend 
its  delivery. 

A  third  marked  feature  of  Rome  to  a  stranger  is,  the 
character  of  its  newspapers.  That  it  should  have  its  news- 
papers at  all  may  at  first  surprise  him.  But  Rome  delights 
in  all  forms  and  symbols  of  truth  and  freedom.  She  only 
dislikes  the  reality.  She  accepts  the  sign,  and  rejects  the 
thing  signified.  She  has  her  senator  and  conscript  fathers, 
and  emblazoned  on  all  her  public  buildings  and  walks  those 
words  of  her  once  great  republic,  **  The  Senate  and  Roman 
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people,"  S.P.Q.E.  She  has  her  lowly  feet-washing,  and 
serving  of  tables,  and  fisherman's  signet.  What  beautiful 
symbol  does  Eome  want  ?  Why  should  she  not  have  her 
newspaper,  that  symbol  of  modern  life  and  liberty  ?  She 
has  the  sign,  but,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  to  make  void  the 
thing  signified. 

It  were  difficult  to  define  a  Eoman  newspaper,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinary  understanding  of  the  word.  A  news- 
paper without  political  news  or  political  discussion,  without 
local  or  domestic  intelligence,  without  information  on  any 
of  the  subjects,  legal,  criminal,  social,  home  or  foreign,  on 
which  men  crave  to  be  informed,  is  it  worthy  of  the  name  ? 
If  a  grand  fete  has  been  given  by  a  monsignior,  a  cardinal, 
or  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  a  splendid  evening  reception  or 
a  masked  ball  by  Prince  Borghese  or  Doria,  where  the  press 
of  fashion  has  sparkled  in  diamonds,  and  shone  in  orient 
pearls  and  gold,  the  event  will  be  duly  chronicled,  with  full 
details  of  the  entertainment  that  has  been  served  up,  from 
the  boar's  head  or  monster  sturgeon  to  the  ices.  Or  if  a 
church  festa  has  come  off,  at  which  a  cardinal  presided,  or 
where  the  pope  has  been  borne  aloft  on  his  uneasy  state 
chair,  the  ceremony  will  not  want  a  record  in  Eoman  jour- 
nalism. But  if  some  dark-eyed  fellow,  with  face  half  muffled 
in  his  cloak,  has  stepped  out  on  your  newly  arrived  English 
friend  from  one  of  the  lower  arches  of  the  Colosseum,  and 
stood  across  his  path,  flashing  a  knife  drawn  from  under  his 
cloak,  and  by  look  and  action  made  it  certain  that,  if  he 
uttered  a  word,  or  refused  to  deliver  up  his  purse,  the  knife 
would  find  a  sheath  where  your  friend  would  least  like  it, 
you  would  look  in  vain  in  the  Giornale  de  Roma  of  next 
morning  for  the  details  or  authentication  of  the  transaction, 
or  even  for  the  slightest  reference  to  it.  If,  in  impatience,  you 
despatched  your  servant  for  the  journal,  it  would  only  be  to 
learn  that  the  press  is  under  more  than  a  political  surveil- 
lance, that  it  is  under  the  strictest  prohibition  of  the  police, 
not  to  meddle  with  its  peculiar  preserve.  The  Emperor 
of  France  keeps  a  tight  rein  on  political  journalism.  It 
'pleases  him  to  write  his  own  leaders,  but  the  sceptre  of  the 
pope  stretches  over  a  wider  field.  The  stories  of  the  Eoman 
street  must  be  told  in  his  own  way,  or  not  told  at  all.  The 
literature  of  the  penny-a-liner  is  not  even  allowed  to  escape 
subjection  to  his  all-embracing  censorship. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  record  of  police 
cases,  and  of  the  publication  of  the  ever-recurring  social 
crimes  of  a  large  city,  the  newspapers  of  Eome  yield  no 
data  for  illustrating  the  moral  condition  of  its  citizens,  or 
through  which  insight  might  be  gained  into  the  practical 
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results  of  the  laws,  government,  and  religion  of  Rome.  The 
inquirer  into  these  subjects  can  find  no  statistics  to  guide 
his  conclusions.  Eoine  not  only  publishes  no  blue  books, 
she  allows  no  newspaper  to  daguerreotype  her  daily  life. 
Mystery  is  her  policy  as  it  is  her  name.  Judged  in  the 
absence  of  all  such  records,  you  would  conclude  the  city  of 
the  pope  to  be  the  safest  and  most  moral  of  all  cities,  that 
neither  male  nor  female  of  suspicious  character,  or  with 
criminal  intentions,  ever  lurked  in  her  alleys  or  walked  her 
streets, 

As  the  result,  in  a  large  measure,  of  this  state  of  the 
press,  there  is  a  fourth  feature  of  Eome  with  which  a  stranger 
is  certain  to  become  acquainted  on  his  first  arival,  from  some 
rumours  afloat  in  the  city,  or  from  its  flashing  on  himself 
from  some  painful  personal  experience — the  non-efficiency  of  the 
police.  The  staff  is  large,  and  its  members  may  be  seen 
everywhere  patrolling  in  uniform,  with  the  easy  non-business 
air  of  gentlemen.  Some  are  known  as  surrendered  brigands, 
compromised  by  former  crimes,  and  tender,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, towards  the  practitioners  of  their  old  arts.  The  fact 
that  the  evidence  of  the  police  is  inadmissible  even  in  a 
Eoman  court  of  justice,  sufficiently  witnesses  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  their  character  is  held.  Yet  to  this  body  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  are  entrusted,  and  the 
management  of  their  trust,  the  Eomans  freely  allege,  they 
largely  turn  to  their  own  advantage.  The  finances  of  the 
papal  government  not  being  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, require  that  the  war  of  the  police  against  the  criminal 
class  be  made  to  support  itself.  The  citizens,  hence,  venture 
to  think  that  the  police  wink  at  crime  till  it  has  gathered  its 
spoils,  that  they  may  then  pounce  upon  the  criminals  and 
divide  the  prey. 

When  the  long  gloomy  winter  of  this  same  year,  made 
more  gloomy  at  Eome  by  frequent  rumours  of  evening 
assaults,  had  been  more  than  half  got  through,  the  city  was 
on  a  sudden  moved  with  the  intelligence  that  the  police  had 
sprung-  a  mine  upon  the  gang  that  had  infested  it.  Thirty 
or  forty  arrests  were  in  consequence  made,  and  the  spoil 
seized  which  the  gang  had  accumulated,  in  the  shape  of 
gold  and  silver  nuggets,  and  of  watches  and  plate,  that 
awaited  their  conversion  into  the  same  non-tell-tale  shape. 
But  why  Ali  !Baba  and  his  forty  thieves  were  not  sooner  ap- 
prehended, was  the  question  universally  asked;  and  the 
answer  as  universally  given  was,  "  They  were  allowed  time 
to  gather  their  booty  ! " 

Wherever  such  booty  finds  its  way,  it  is  never  known 
unless  through  special  influential  interest,  to  travel  back  to 
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the  owner.  The  story  was  current  in  Eome  during  the  winter, 
of  a  cloth  merchant,  from  whose  shop  a  bale  of  cloth  was 
stolen,  and  who,  after  failing  in  all  efforts  for  the  discovery 
of  the  thief,  at  last,  to  his  surprise,  detected  his  missing 
broad  cloth  figuring  in  the  shape  of  trousers  worn  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  police.  The  fact  he  immediately 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
The  recovery  of  the  goods  from  the  thief  was  acknowledged, 
but  restitution  refused.  On  this  the  merchant,  a  German, 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  Austriam  ambassador,  and  not 
until  special  remonstrance  was  made,  and  Antonelli  brought 
to  look  into  the  case,  was  an  order  given  for  the  restoration 
of  the  cloth,  minus  the  trousers  already  appropriated. 

What  can  be  expected  from  the  police  of  a  government 
which  has  itself  been  proved  to  be  in  complicity  with  the 
brigandage  that  during  the  last  six  years  has  shocked 
Europe  with  its  atrocities,  and  to  have  freely  granted  its 
passports  for  the  safe  conduct  of  brigand  chiefs,  stained 
with  a  hundred  murders  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  notorious 
brothers  La  Gala,  who  were  condemned  in  March  last  by  the 
Neapolitan  tribunals,  after  being  satiated  with  blood  and 
plunder,  found  rest  from  their  labours  under  the  shadow  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  on  leaving  Eome  received  a  pass- 
port, duly  signed,  which  represented  them  to  be  "travelling 
gentlemen."  The  character  of  these  certified  "travelling 
gentlemen"  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident  that  came 
out  in  their  trial.  It  was  then  proved  that  one  of  the 
brothers,  Giona,  cut  off  the  ear  of  a  traveller  the  band 
had  captured,  and  despatching  it  to  the  relatives  of  their  pri- 
soner, demanded  for  his  ransom  six  thousand  ducats.  Three 
thousand  five  hundred  only  were  sent.  The  money  was  taken, 
but  disappointed  of  the  sum  they  had  demanded,  the  ruffians 
murdered  the  man,  Giona  first,  and  afterwards  all  the  band, 
stabbing  him  with  their  knives  or  daggers. 

When  the  band  of  the  notorious  Pilone  was  broken  up, 
it  was  well  known  that  many  of  them  took  refuge  in  Eome, 
and  afterwards  left  the  city  with  duly  certified  passports. 
Pursued  and  overtaken  in  their  old  haunts  by  the  troops  of 
the  Italian  kingdom,  there  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
each  a  tin  box  containing  the  pontiff's  passport,  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  and  of  two  or  three  other  saints,  a  list 
of  the  last  drawing  of  the  lottery,  and  a  prayer  in  Latin, 
which  had  been  given  by  the  chief  to  each  member  of  his 
band,  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  save  them  from  every 
danger.  Worse  than  this,  evidence  was  laid  before  the 
Italian  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry,  of  actual  en- 
.rolments  of  brigand  troops  being  made  at  Eome,  and  of  the 
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troops  thus  enrolled  being  despatched  from  the  city  in  small 
bands  of  ten  or  fifteen,  to  receive  from  a  priest,  an  ex-chap- 
lain of  the  Bourbon  lancers,  muskets,  knapsacks,  cloaks 
bearing  yellow  facings  as  used  in  the  pontifical  army,  the 
colour  betraying  their  origin,  and  that  all  this  was  done 
without  molestation  or  restraint  from  the  pontifical  police. 

So  well  known  is  the  countenance  given  to  brigandage  by 
the  ex-king  of  Naples,  and  by  the  pontifical  government 
through  him,  that  two  French  officers  did  not  hesitate, 
in  a  happy  but  most  significant  way,  during  the  carnival 
festivities  of  last  winter,  to  charge  Francis  II.  as  the 
offender.  Throwing  over  their  soldiers'  dress  tHe  long  cloak 
of  the  brigand,  and  doffing  their  cap  for  the  mountaineers' 
pyramidal  hat,  the  two  officers  watched  the  opportunity 
of  the  ex-king  proceeding  along  the  Corso.  A  thousand 
eyes  were  upon  them  from  the  street,  and  its  draped  bal- 
conies overhead  were  filled  with  spectators.  As  the  ex- 
king  advanced,  the  brigands  approached  him,  presented 
arms,  knelt,  and  saluted  him  as  their  legitimate  chief.  The 
rebuke  was  keenly  felt,  the  salutation  on  the  instant  indig- 
nantly repelled,  and  the  assumed  brigands,  in  punishment, 
handed  over  to  the  gens  d'  armes.  But  the  truth  had  been 
told,  and  happily  for  the  tellers,  they  were  Frenchmen,  not 
Italians.  Throwing  open  their  cloaks,  and  revealing  their 
military  dress,  the  gens  d'  armes  shrunk  back,  and  the  officers 
were  released. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  French  and  Italian  governments 
should  unite  in  demanding  the  extradition  of  Francis  II. 
from  Rome,  or  that,  on  their  demand  being  refused,  they 
should  hold  the  pontifical  government  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  occupant  of  the  Farnese  Palace  ? 

But  let  us  give  to  the  city  of  Eome  the  credit  she  deserves. 
The  silence  imposed  on  her  journalism,  the  secrecy  of  her  law 
courts,  the  absence  of  all  statistics  in  illustration  of  the  moral 
condition  of  her  citizens,  suggests  that,  where  everjrthing  is 
hid,  there  is  reason  for  concealment ;  and  no  one  will  doubt 
but  that  for  this  policy  Rome  has  her  sufficient  reasons.  Yet 
the  fact  is  a  patent  outstanding  one,  that  may  be  observed 
of  all  observers,  that  in  no  capital  in  Europe  are  the  feelings 
or  principles  of  a  stranger  less  outraged  by  the  publicity  of 
social  vice.  We  vouch  only  for  what  we  have  seen  when  we 
affirm,  that  if  the  city  of  Rome  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
order,  quiet,  sobriety,  decency  of  her  streets  after  nightfall, 
even  to  the  dead  hour  of  night,  there  is  no  great  capital  that 
could  bear  comparison  with  her.  After  traversing  her  streets 
at  all  hours,  we  never  witnessed  an  act,  of  which  the  most 
sensitively  delicate  could  complain,  or  met  with  the  slightest 
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approach  to  rudeness.  In  spite  of  the  strict  laws  that  regu- 
late the  great  social  vice  in  other  continental  towns,  none 
approach  to  the  marked  external  propriety  of  the  pope's  city. 
To  whatever  extent  this  vice  exists,  or  in  whatever  form,  it 
does  not  walk  abroad,  and  it  has  no  licensed  places  as  in 
Paris.  To  one  familiar  with  the  shameless  sights,  the 
drunken  brawls,  and  scenes  of  brutal  violence,  so  often 
witnessed  in  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  towns,  the  quiet, 
order,  and  decency  of  Eome  is  a  luxury.  We  give  thanks  to 
Pio  Nono  for  its  enjoyment,  and  hope  we  are  not  too  good 
protestants  in  Britain  to  take  a  lesson  from  him  in  this 
department  of  his  administration.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
maxim  on  which  our  British  legislature  has  too  long  pro- 
ceeded, 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien. 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

An  annual  celebration  of  a  singular  character,  which  we 
witnessed  at  mid-winter,  and  in  the  depth  of  midnight, 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  thorough  discipline  to 
which  the  masses  of  the  Eoman  population  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  of  the  general  gentleness  of  manner  and  self- 
control  of  the  Italian  when  not  under  the  influence  of  any  of 
those  passions  that  frenzy  his  southern  blood.  We  are 
certain  it  were  perilous  to  risk  a  like  celebration  in  any  other 
large  town  in  Europe. 

On  the  evening  immediately  preceding  the  Epiphany,  the 
citizens  of  Eome  of  all  classes  flock  to  the  piazza  of  St 
Eustachia,  which  for  the  time  is  turned  into  a  great  bazaar, 
filled  with  toys  and  bijouterie.  Every  Eoman  boy  and  girl 
expects  a  toy  from  the  piazza  of  the  present-giving  saint,  to 
herald  in  a  happy  Epiphany  season.  But  in  addition  to  the 
rattles  for  the  children,  every  conceivable  instrument  that 
can  make  a  noise,  harmonious  or  inharmonious,  the  more 
inharmonious  the  better,  is  supplied  in  the  piazza,  and 
bought  up  that  their  discord  of  sound  may  be  poured  with 
unbroken  continuity,  hour  after  hour,  and  with  a  persistence 
that  admits  not  of  a  moment's  cessation,  not  into  the  vacant 
'  air,  but  by  each  man  into  his  neighbour's  ear  as  he  passes 
him  in  the  crowd,  and  blown  with  all  the  force  his  lungs  can 
command.  A  more  noisy,  tumultuous,  rabble-like,  mad-like 
scene  we  do  not  wish  to  see  again ;  we  wonder  we  escaped 
with  the  drum  of  our  ear  intact.  And  yet  in  the  madness 
of  the  vast,  jostling,  heaving  crowd,  bawling,  whistling,  pip- 
ing, trumpeting,  squeaking,  screeching,  pouring  forth  its 
torrent  of  discords,  there  was  an  order,  good-humour,  good- 
temper,  and  absence  of  all  violence  and  rudeness,  even 
where  the  pressure  was  greatest,  and  the  work  ot^jpit^c^iiiig 
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into  each  other's  ears  most  vigorously  carried  on.  A  lady 
need  not  have  feared  to  have  passed  through  the  crowd, 
under  the  ordinary  continental  conditions  of  being  accom- 
panied by  a  gentleman.  Many  did  mingle  with  it,  and  paid 
only  the  penalty  of  the  season,  of  having  some  screech-owl 
whistle  poured  into  their  ears. 

Who  this  St  Eustachia  is,  who  is  allowed  to  keep  periodi- 
cally such  a  disorderly  piazza,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
the  church  dedicated  to  his  honour,  we  never  inquired. 
Having  once  got  out  of  the  unsupportable  din  he  patronised, 
we  never  returned  to  ask,  lest  we  should  have  been  caught 
at  a  second  tuning  of  his  organ.  We  were  content  to  learn 
how  the  Eoman  people,  amidst  a  licence  that  would  else- 
where have  passed  into  unbridled  excess,  were  held  within 
bounds  by  their  own  gentle  manners  and  self^regulating  self- 
respect  ;  and  how  wisely  Home  softens  her  despotic  rule  by 
periodic  seasons  of  licence  such  as  freer  governments  would 
not  venture  to  allow. 

There  is  one  vice  that  enters  deeply  into  the  social  life  of 
Eome,  over  which  her  papal  government  casts  no  veil ;  which 
she  fosters  for  her  own  interests,  and  in  which  she  has  a 
large  pecuniary  stake.  The  lottery  has  risen  in  Rome  to 
the  dignity  of  a  pontifical  institute — it  is  the  "  Lotteria  Pon- 
teficia."  From  the  wearer  of  the  tiara,  downwards,  it  infects 
rulers  and  ruled  with  the  passion  for  gambling.  The  pope 
plays  his  sweepstakes  against  his  subjects,  lay  and  clerical, 
and  pockets  as  the  result  his  million  and  a  half  of  scudi 
annually.  In  the  decadence  of  his  revenues,  its  gains  hav- 
ing become  an  essential  of  the  pontifical  ways  and  means, 
no^  expedients  are  wanting  to  swell  the  annual  budget  from 
this  source.  A  monsignor  presides  at  the  weekly  drawing, 
and  gives  his  priestly  blessing  to  the  mystic  barrel  and  wheel 
from  which  the  assembled  thousands  anticipate  the  dispen- 
sation of  their  future  fortune,  signing  them  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  The  ticket  for  which  the  contadhii,  or  the  beggar, 
pays  his  ten  baiocchi,  is  graced  with  the  papal  arms,  the  keys 
of  St  Peter  holding  out  the  promise  to  the  purchaser  of  open- 
ing some  other  gate  than  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Yet,  lest  this  should  not  suf&ce  to  allure  the  simple  to  part 
with  their  baiocchi,  at  one  corner  of  the  ticket,  fortune  pre- 
sents herself  standing  on  her  wheel,  and  pouring  out  a  bag 
of  gold.  At  the  sight,  all  scruples  are  dissolved,  and  in  the 
imagination  that  the  gold  is  already  showered  into  the  lap 
of  the  purchaser,  his  money  is  paid  down  and  his  ticket  car- 
ried off.  In  every  conspicuous  corner  of  the  city,  shops 
stuck  over  with  lists  of  fortunate  numbers,  flare  forth  their 
invitations  to  purchasers ;  and  even  prophecies  are  sold  to 
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guide  the  purchaser  in  his  choice  of  a  prize  terno.  Though 
Eome  is  ever  jealous  of  all  unauthorised  prophesyings,  she 
takes  no  umbrage  at  the  prophecies  that  bring  gain  to  the 
pontifical  treasury,  suffering,  with  an  exemplary  spirit  of 
toleration,  the  old  popular  lottery  wizards  to  live  unmolested; 
and  not  even  complaining  that  they  should  be  resorted  to 
in  preference  to  the  more  orthodox  saints  that  are  known  to 
be  helpful,  with  a  favourable  turn  of  the  wheel,  to  their  wor- 
shippers. Nothing  is  complained  of  that  strengthens  this 
financial  pillar  of  the  papacy.  It  is  helplessly  submissive 
to  the  beggary,  dishoiiesty,  thriftlessness,  and  thousand  and 
one  superstitious  acts  which  the  lottery  leads  in  its  train. 
It  cannot  dispense  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  scudi  per 
annum ! 

There  is  a  fifth  feature  characteristic  of  Eome  which 
strikes  our  countrymen  the  more  from  its  contradiction  of 
all  their  previous  ideas  of  it — the  large  measure  of  personal 
liberty  they  enjoy.  In  no  city  of  the  continent  has  a  stranger 
a  more  entire  sense  of  being  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
Within  certain  limits,  his  liberty  of  action  is  unbounded. 
No  compulsator  is  put  upon  him  to  do  homage  to  the 
national  faith.  He  may  bow  or  not  bow  to  the  host,  stand 
crowned  or  discrowned,  as  he  pleases  when  it  passes ;  lounge 
at  liberty  through  the  churches,  picture-gazing  when  others 
are  worshipping,  erect  when  every  knee  around  him  is  bent ; 
let  him  only  let  politics  and  religion  alone,  these  two  papal 
preserves,  and  he  may  do  as  he  pleases.  Even  in  regard  to 
his  religion,  a  stranger  may  enjoy  his  own  form  of  worship 
without  molestation.  Though  he  will  receive  no  formal 
licence  for  his  heretical  worship,  he  may  count  upon  proceed- 
ing with  it  undisturbed.  In  his  recent  famous  Encyclical, 
Pio  Nono  has  marked  in  the  syllabus  of  attached  propositions 
as  one  utterly  to  be  condemned,  "that  strangers  emigrating 
to  or  visiting  in  catholic  countries  should  be  allowed  liberty 
of  worship;"  yet  the  holy  father,  whose  practice  is  better 
than  his  principles,  allows  to  his  English,  Scotch,  American, 
,and  Prussian  winter  visitors  the  liberty  repudiated  in  the 
Encyclical ;  a  liberty  all  the  more  indulgent  to  the  English 
and  Scotch  that  they  are  without  the  overshadowing  wing  of 
a  resident  British  legation. 

This  large  measure  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  strangers  beguiles 
the  more  superficial  observers  amongst  our  countrymen, 
whose  observations  do  not  go  beyond  their  own  English 
circle,  to  form  a  highly  favourable  idea  of  the  paternal 
and  liberal  character  of  the  papal  government.  The  nature 
of  Eoman  society  is  such  that  the  stranger  who  has  come  to 
devote  himself  to  some  of  the  many  studies  that  may  be 
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advantageously  prosecuted  at  Rome,  may  spend  months  or 
years  in  the  city  at  his  favourite  study,  or  within  his  favourite 
circle,  in  total  ignorance  either  of  the  repressive  character 
of  its  government,  or  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  its 
Church.  He  may  bury  himself  in  one  of  its  many  circles  of 
art  or  of  archaeology ;  he  may  burrow  in  the  catacombs,  or 
sit  musing  like  Gibbon  on  the  stairs  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  or  under 
the  arches  of  the  Colosseum,  or  weave  his  mystic  poetic 
lines  like  Shelley  half  projected  in  air,  from  some  jutting 
stone  in  the  topmost  pile  of  the  giant  ruins  of  the  Thermae 
of  Caracalla ;  or  some  sculptured  aisle  or  storied  column 
may  find  him  day  after  day  reading  off  the  tale  of  its  bassi- 
relievi,  or  some  treasured  manuscript  of  the  Vatican,  with 
its  artistic  illuminations,  chain  him  worshipfully  to  its  study, 
neither  knowing  nor  seeking  to  know  anything  beyond  his 
favourite  pursuit.  There  are  no  common  citizen  interests 
or  duties  to  bring  even  Eomans  together.  Their  society  is 
thrown  into  classes,  and  each  defiles  off  into  its  own  favourite 
caf^,  to  discuss  its  favourite  subject,  in  dealing  exclusively 
with  which  it  may  enjoy  a  liberty  happily  undistracted  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  government  at  all. 

A  British  artist  or  scholar  may  even  feel,  in  his  entire 
escape  for  a  season  from  all  questions  of  politics  and  religion, 
as  if  he  had  gained  by  his  residence  in  Rome  a  position  of 
greater  breadth  and  freedom.  If  an  Englishman,  he  is 
delivered  from  all  wranglings  on  high,  broad,  and  low  church, 
or  of  church  and  dissent,  with  which  the  English  air  is  rife  ; 
or  if  a  Scotchman,  from  what  he  may  have  reckoned  the  no 
less  weary  questions  of  Scottish  presbyterian  subdivisions ; 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  repose  he  may  feel  as  if  he  had 
come  under  the  wing  of  a  comprehensive  catholicity  that  had 
found  a  happy  solution  for  them  all,  and  brought  their  con- 
flict of  opinions,  with  their  harsh  sectarian  irritating  judg- 
ments, to  an  end.  Permitted  as  a  stranger  to  worship  as 
he  pleases,  he  enjoys  his  liberty  without  its  accompanying 
home  friction,  and  the  ceaseless  summons  to  the  war  to  vin- 
dicate it  or  convert  it  into  an  aggressive  power.  What  pity 
that  the  catholicity  in  which  he  rejoices  is  but  the  compelled 
catholicity  of  an  overwhelming  repressive  force  that  anni- 
hilates all  liberty,  and  constitutes  the  assertion  of  individual 
convictions  a  crime ! 

But  we  must  come  to  the  great  feature  of  Rome.  Every- 
thing passes  into  the  shade  before  its  dominant  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  as  all  its  smaller  churches  and  minor  cupolas  disappear 
before  the  great  swelling  dome  of  St  Peter's.  No  man  needs 
to  be  told,  when  he  has  entered  within  any  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  that  he  is  in  the  Mecca  of  Romanism,  that  he  is  in  the 
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city  of  its  Grand  Llama.  In  our  English  and  Scottish 
cities,  the  priesthood  has  disappeared  as  a  distinctive  pro- 
minent class.  Ministers  are  merged  in  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  influence  them  only  as  entitled  to 
exercise  influence  by  their  worth  and  talents  ;  their  priestly 
as  distinct  from  their  personal  Christian  influence,  has 
happily  long  since  set.  But  the  feature  of  Eome  is  its  priests 
and  priestlings.  The  priest  stands  on  every  step  of  the  lad- 
der, from  the  throne  downwards,  fills  every  position,  and  is 
everywhere  to  be  seen,  either  in  the  long  black  robe,  broad 
brim  of  the  secular,  or  in  the  brown-hooded  mantle  and 
sandals  of  the  Capuchin,  or  in  the  white  flannel  gown  and 
cape  of  the  Dominican,  or  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
many  colours,  black,  white,  or  grey,  that  are  the  symbols  of 
the  host  of  the  regulars.  You  cannot  look  into  a  diligence 
but  some  priest  looks  out  upon  you ;  or  turn  the  corner  of  a 
street  without  the  danger  of  running  foul  of  one ;  or  glance 
along  its  line  without  eying  a  procession  of  some  order ;  or 
proceed  along  your  way  without  being  swept  past  by  some 
one  of  the  more  dignified  class  in  charioted  state,  or  walking 
in  scarlet  and  purple  conversing  with  some  humbler  brother, 
and  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  a  body  guard  of  one 
or  two  servants  in  livery ;  or  enter  a  church  where  a  festa  is 
celebrating,  without  running  the  risk  of  stumbling  over  their 
prostrate  lines,  or  of  being  pressed  more,  closely  than  you 
could  wish  amidst  their  compact  groups. 

There  is  but  one  class  that  competes  with  the  priests  in 
number;  and  it  were  hard  to  tell  which  of  them  gives  its 
most  decided  tint  to  the  drapery  of  the  streets.  If  you  miss 
a  priest  on  the  Koman  streets,  your  eye  is  sure  to  alight  on 
a  soldier ;  if  you  miss  a  procession  with  candle  and  crucifix, 
you  are  sure  to  meet  a  detachment  with  drum  and  bugle. 
The  black  and  red  wonderfully  interlace  each  other  on  the 
Roman  highways,  and  seem  duly  balanced.  Is  it  the  pre- 
dominance, of  the  black  that  has  made  so  large  a  foreground 
of  red  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  Roman  picture  ? 
The  fact  is  an  outstanding  one  at  this  moment  for  the  in- 
struction of  Europe,  that  the  city  that  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  priests,  for  its  population,  in  the  world,  requires  for 
the  preservation  of  its  peace  the  largest  number  of  soldiers  ! 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  number  of 
priests  residing  at  Rome.  Statistics  is  not  a  favourite  sci- 
ence in  the  eternal  city ;  and  no  blue  books  are  published, 
as  we  have  said,  for  the  edification  of  the  curious.  A  reli- 
able authority  named  to  us,  as  an  approach  to  the  correct 
number  of  priests  resident  in  Rome  during  the  winter  months 
one  to   every  fifteen  of  the  population.     If  we    can  trust 
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the  tables  published  this  year  by  the  Jesuits,  they  return 
the  entire  number  of  their  order  throughout  the  globe  at 
7728.  Of  that  number,  385  are  stationed  in  Rome.  But  in 
addition  to  their  great  institution  in  the  city,  the  seat  of 
their  general,  and  the  fountainhead  of  their  government, 
they  have  establishments  occupying  in  every  direction  the 
country  around  Rome,  at  Comarca  Velletri,  Frosinone,  and 
Viterbo,  establishments  which  sustain  and  strengthen  the 
influence  which  their  o^der  wields  in  the  capital.  The  re- 
pute in  which  the  order  is  held  in  Rome  amongst  its  citizens 
may  be  gathered  from  a  current  apologue,  coined  by  some  of 
the  wits  of  the  city,  to  account  for  the  wind  that  so  freely 
blows  as  you  turn  the  corner  to  the  church  of  the  Jesu.  As 
a  general  feature  of  the  climate  of  Rome,  the  air  is  still,  but 
as  the  apologue  goes,  the  wind  and  the  devil  having  agreed 
one  day  to  take  their  walk  together,  stopped  at  the  Jesu,  the 
devil  having  business  to  do  within.  The  wind  promised  to 
remain  till  his  companion  should  come  out,  and  there  he 
continues  waiting  till  this  hour,  breezing  and  blowing  on  all 
passers,  the  business  of  the  devil  with  the  Jesuits  not  yet 
being  finished. 

It  is  this  dominant  ecclesiasticism  that  necessitates  the 
.  intolerable  repressiveness  of  the  Roman  government.  The 
government  of  a  priest-king,  if  wielded  by  less  than  a  divine 
head,  cannot  but  be  an  unendurable  tyranny.  Pio  Nono 
tried  to  be  a  liberal  priest-king.  He  was  willing,  without 
sacrificing  either  his  pontifical  or  his  regal  rights,  to  have 
allowed  a  check  in  counteraction  of  their  tendency  to  a 
tyranny.  He  tried  the  check  of  the  lay  element  in  the 
government  of  Rome,  but  he  fled  before  it,  and  his  fears 
have  ever  since  counselled,  and  Antonelli  with  them,  that  if 
he  is  to  reign  at  all,  he  and  his  priests  must  reign  alone. 
And  he  is  right;  the  theoretic  claims  of  Rome's  royal- 
priestly  government  constitute  it  essentially  a  despotism. 
Its  dictum  is  law  by  divine  right,  and  he  who  disobeys  its 
mitred  head  is  guilty  of  the  double  crime  of  treason  and 
blasphemy.  In  imagination,  the  infallibility  claimed  for  the 
papacy  as  a  spiritual  power  is  separable  from  the  sove- 
reignty claimed  by  it  as  a  temporal  one.  But  in  a  govern- 
ment of  priests,  who  is  to  make  the  separation,  or  hinder  the 
infallibility  being  perverted  into  a  crushing  State  weapon, 
the  sanction  and  plea  for  every  exercise  of  lawless  sovereign 
will? 

Guizot,  in  his  conservative  dread  of  the  Italian  revolution, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  conceive  to  himself  the  papacy,  even 
whilst  retaining  its  dogma  of  infallibility,  so  thoroughly 
reformed,  as  frankly  to  acknowledge  the  principles  of  reli- 
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gious  toleration,  and  freely  to  administer  its  temporal  sove- 
reignty on  the  recognised  principles  of  civil  liberty.  The 
picture  is  a  novel  one,  which  he  draws  in  the  following  pas- 
sages of  his  work  on  "  The  Christian  Church  and  Society  in 
1861."  We  doubt  whether  a  statesman  so  profoundly  read 
in  the  history  of  Europe  ever  thought  of  his  words  as  more 
than  a  fancy  sketch. 

"  I  sometimes,"  says  Guizot,  "  picture  to  myself  what 
might  happen  if  one  day  the  supreme  power  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  papacy,  should  accept  fully  and  openly  the  prin- 
ciples of  reMgious  liberty.  Not  that  of  mental  indifference, 
but  of  the  incompatibility  and  absolute  illegality  of  force  in 
matters  of  faith.  This  principle  does  not  touch  any  of  the 
important  bases  of  Catholicism,  neither  the  unity  nor  spi- 
ritual infallibility  of  the  church  and  its  head,  nor  any  dogma 
essentially  religious.  It  consists  solely  in  recognising  the 
separation  of  civil  and  religious  life,  the  authority  of  mind 
alone  over  mind,  and  the  right  of  human  conscience  not  to 
be  governed  in  its  relations  with  God  by  human  decrees  and 
punishments.  We  cannot  estimate  by  anticipation  the  effect 
which  the  frank  and  firm  introduction  of  this  principle  into 
the  Catholic  Church  might  produce  in  the  civilized  world. 
By  the  strong  organization,  by  the  splendour  of  its  worship, 
by  many  of  its  institutions  and  maxims,  that  church  responds 
to  powerful  instincts  of  human  nature.  If  it  would  seriously 
renounce,  without  reserve  or  theological  subtilty,  all  alliance 
with  absolute  temporal  power,  all  hostility  against  civil 
liberty,  all  appeal  to  physical  constraint  in  spiritual  orders, 
it  would  receive  much  strength ;  for  without  ceasing  to  be 
religious  itself,  it  would  return  to  social  harmony  with  the 
present  and  the  future."  Again,  in  the  same  strain  of  ima- 
ginary political  combinations,  this  really  great  statesman 
and  writer,  led  away  by  his  fears  of  the  rising  Italian  king- 
dom, and  its  unification  of  Italy,  asks,  "What  would  have 
happened  if  a  great  pope — a 'Gregory  VII.,  or  a  Sixtus  V. — 
understanding  his  age  and  a  new  condition  of  society,  and 
without  deceiving  himself  as  to  the  danger  of  the  papacy  in 
'his  own  family,  had  given,  or  rather  restored,  to  the  cities  of 
the  Roman  states  that  strong  municipal  independence  which 
approaches  so  closely  to  political  autonomy,  and  had  called 
upon  them  almost  to  govern  themselves,  whilst  still  main- 
taining over  them  the  title  and  form  of  the  essential  rights 
of  sovereignty  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pope  could  become 
the  king  of  a  central  constitutional  monarchy,  the  nature 
and  complexity  of  his  power  render  this  mode  of  government 
impracticable  for  him  ;  but  central  constitutional  monarchy 
is  not  the  only  form  of  good  government ;  and  I  do  believe 
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that  the  pope  may  readily  become  the  chief  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  cities  and  provinces,  governed  each  in  its  own  locality 
by  free  institutions,  and  acknowledging  his  sovereignty,  with- 
out being  submitted  to  his  absolute  power.  Nothing  is  more 
conformable  to  the  history,  manners,  and  traditions  of  Italy, 
neither  is  it  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy.  .  .  . 
And  if,  as  I  think,  the  attempt  at  Italian  unity  and  a  Pied- 
montese  dominion  should  fail,  if  several  of  the  states  now 
amalgamated  should  reclaim  their  independence,  if  the 
papacy  in  particular  should  preserve  the  provinces  which 
stiU  remain  to  it,  and  regain  possession  of  any  of  those  it 
has  lost,  it  will  be  by  calling  on  them  to  govern  themselves 
through  an  energetic  local  organisation,  that  it  will  re-estab- 
lish and  exercise  its  dominion  over  them,  without  the  dread 
of  incessantly  recurring  insurrection." 

That  the  states  more  immediately  under  the  papacy,  did 
not  wait  till  these  political  combinations  of  Guizot  were 
realised,  cannot  be  charged  upon  them  as  an  act  of  revolu- 
tionary precipitancy.  Their  intimate  experience  of  the  past 
had  given  them  no  insight  into  the  philosopher's  vision  of 
the  civil  liberty  and  religious  tolerance  of  the  papacy  of  the 
future.  They  might  even  have  conceived  themselves  justi- 
fied in  questioning  the  possibility  of  his  ideal  ever  being 
translated  into  the  actual,  and  a  golden  age  of  royal  priests 
inaugurated.  The  problem  of  Guizot's  is  of  impossible  solu- 
tion,— infallibility  and  the  claims  of  catholicity  given  to  con- 
struct in  harmony  with  them  a  government  on  the  principles 
of  toleration  and  civil  freedom.  Can  men  play  the  god,  or 
assume  to  govern  on  superhuman  claims,  but  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  moral  nature,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-men  ?  The  lie  with  which  all  priestly  govern- 
ments start  ensures  their  demoralisation,  whether  their  ad- 
ministrators be  priests  of  Budda  or  Brahma,  of  Mahommed 
or  professedly  of  Him  whose  name  is  above  every  name. 
Under  the  Jesuit  profession,  "all  for  Jesus,"  what  crimes 
have  been  perpetrated, — crimes  that  have  expelled  these 
"  holy  men  "  from  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  made  the 
name  of  Jesuit  a  synonyme  for  lies  and  intrigue!  Under  the 
still  higher  assumptions  of  the  papacy,  has  the  demoralisa- 
tion been  less  flagrant  ? 

How  long  the  union  of  the  priestly  and  kingly  powers  is 
destined  to  survdve,  is  now  the  question  of  Europe,  and  in- 
tensely though  silently  that  of  Rome  herself.  Her  citizens 
are  not  uninterested  auditors  in  the  great  discussion  :  denied 
their  part  in  it,  banished,  imprisoned,  dealt  with  as  worse 
than  the  brigand  and  the  assassin,  if  they  venture  to  moot 
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it,  they  are  yet  all  ear  to  the  progress  of  the  debate,  and 
wait  their  time  for  action.  The  sound  of  the  bugle,  and  the 
tramp  of  the  military  in  every  street  in  Rome,  proclaim  the 
force  by  which  the  priest-king  is  now  upheld ;  and  that  his 
is  a  power  willingly  bowed  to  no  longer.  The  opposition  to 
the  office  is  irrespective  of  the  character  of  him  who  now 
fills  it.  The  protest  of  the  Romans  against  the  sovereign 
pontificate  is  because  of  its  inherent  essential  antagonism  to 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

If  the  mere  accident  of  the  person  who  for  the  time  wields 
the  priestly  government  could  have  reconciled  the  Romans  to 
its  intolerable  yoke,  the  genial  manners,  kindly  nature,  and 
blameless  private  life  of  the  present  pontiff  might  have  put 
off  its  day  of  doom.  It  must  be  allowed  he  wished  to  act 
better  than  his  predecessors  :  though  baffled  in  his  well  meant 
efforts,  he  speedily  threw  up  the  reins  and  found  a  more  easy 
and  congenial  employment  in  excogitating  new  dogmas  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  Madonna,  than  in  reforming  the  abuses 
of  the  papacy.  Pio  Nono,  if  not  precipitating  the  downfall 
of  the  papal  temporal  power,  has  not  the  talents  to  stay  its 
dissolution.  He  opposes  to  the  dissolution  the  traditionary 
immobility  of  the  papacy,  and  it  crumbles  in  his  grasp.  He 
lacks  the  genius  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  He  has  not  even  the  devout  instincts  of  a  Ganganelli 
to  know  the  men  to  rally  around,  and  the  men  to  banish  from 
his  throne.  And  yet  if  the  mere  respectability  of  a  pope 
could  save  the  kingship  of  the  papacy,  Pio  Nono  were  the 
man  for  his  time.  But  the  Roman  people  have  announced 
their  resolute  non  possumns  as  well  as  their  sovereign,  and 
Pio  Nono  is  not  ignorant  of  it,  and  that  their  resolution  is 
unalterably  taken.  Since  the  hour  that  the  best  blood  of 
Rome  was  shed  under  the  banners  of  Garibaldi  in  defence  of 
the  city,  the  position  of  its  citizens  has  not  only  been  taken, 
but  sealed  by  the  blood  then  shed,  and  the  pope  knows  that 
from  it  there  will  be  no  retrogression.  The  encyclical  of 
last  December  may  be  fairly  read  as  his  involuntary  acknow- 
ledgment that  his  non  possumus  cannot  be  permanently 
-maintained  against  the  7iou  possumus  of  his  subjects.  It  has 
all  the  indications  of  a  last  speech  and  dying  confession, 
of  the  work  of  one  who  knows  he  must  die,  yet  would  die 
game.  It  is  the  act  of  the  great  papal  Caesar  gathering  up 
his  mantle  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  feeling  he  has 
received  his  death  wound. 

It  has  been  the  anxious  endeavour  of  the  Emperor  of  France 
to  avert  the  fall  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  papacy,  yet  in  no 
part  of  his  policy  has  he  ghewn  less  of  his  characteristic 
penetration  than  in  his  hope  of  averting  it  by  reconciling  the 
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government  of  the  pope  to  the  practices  and  manners  of 
modem  civilisation.  In  this  hope  he  has  persevered,  and  for 
this  issue  brought  the  full  force  of  his  great  influence  to  bear 
on  the  papacy,  but  only  to  experience  a  defeat  as  signal  as 
his  efforts  have  been  persistent.  Judging  of  its  interests 
from  his  own  point  of  \dew,  and  by  those  of  his  new-born 
rule,  he  failed  to  realise  its  tremendous  entanglements  with 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  grown  into  a  second  and  irresistible 
nature,  and  its  consequent  conviction  that,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  intact,  lay  the  secret  of  its  power,  and  of  its 
command  of  the  homage  and  reverence  of  men.  Reconcile 
itself  to  modern  progress  like  the  new  emperor  of  France, 
and  yet  hold  tight  like  him  the  reins  of  government — im- 
possible !  Its  charm,  it  knows,  would  be  dissolved  the  moment 
it  stepped  down  from  its  transcendental  claims  and  stood  on 
the  common  mundane  ground  of  progressive  sovereigns 
taking  and  giving  to  the  vox  populi.  The  papacy  gives  forth 
the  unalterable  vox  Dei,  and  let  it  fall  from  that  claim,  its 
bubble  bursts,  the  mighty  pageant  is  dissolved,  and  leaves 
not  a  wreck  behind.  The  Encyclical  is  the  assertion  of  this 
necessary  policy  of  the  papacy.  It  is  its  proclamation  to 
Europe  that  its  fountain  of  life  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
France  are  not  the  same,  that  what  is  life  to  the  Emperor 
would  be  death  to  it.  It  lives  on  traditions  that  are  in 
antagonism  with  modern  progress,  and  with  modem  progress 
it  perishes.  Pio  Nono  has  said  this,  and  said  this  truly  in 
his  Encyclical,  and  he  hopes  by  saying  it  to  gain  more  than 
by  reading  to  Europe  any  new-born  confession  of  his  recon- 
ciliation with  modern  ideas.  He  knows  he  could  not  occupy 
his  throne  a  day  in  Eome  on  the  principles  of  modern 
progress.  He  may  not  occupy  it  long  in  spite  of  his  heroic 
manifesto  of  that  faith  of  the  past,  by  which  the  papacy 
subdued  kingdoms,  out  of  weakness  was  made  strong,  put  to 
flight  the  army  of  the  aliens,  and  did  all  things  but  work 
righteousness. 

In  undertaking  to  school  the  papacy  into  harmony  with 
modem  progress,  the  Emperor  of  France  has  forgotten  not 
only  the  mystic  traditions  in  which  Rome  has  found  her 
strength,  but  the  experiment  of  Pio  Nono  in  that  same  line 
of  modem  progress,  so  little  encouraging  to  popes,  which 
cost  him  for  a  season  his  purple,  compelled  him  to  an  un- 
gainly flight,  and  to  an  unhonoured  residence  at  Gaeta. 
That  era  of  Pio  Nono's  life  has  branded  itself  into  his  heart 
in  indelible  hatred,  or  rather  terror,  of  liberalism,  which  in 
his  understanding  means  all  thought  that  has  not  come  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  middle  ages,  and  all  institutions  that 
are  identified  with  the  protestant  nations  of  Europe,  or  that 
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have  sprung  from  their  influence.  The  Encyclical  is  the 
authoritative  embodiment  of  these  convictions. 

But  that  Encyclical  is  some  centuries  too  late  to  rally 
Europe  around  a  falling  papacy.  Pio  Nono  has  wielded  the 
magic  traditions  of  the  past ;  but  where  has  been  the  response 
from  living  hearts  ?  Its  reception  has  proclaimed  that  the 
nineteenth  is  not  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  Pius  the 
Ninth  is  not  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  Encyclical  has  confess- 
edly failed  to  get  up  a  crusade  save  against  its  own  doc- 
trines. To  the  holy  city  in  danger  it  has  summoned  no 
strong  arm.  It  has  imperilled  the  solitary  one  that  has  been 
its  thankless  defender  against  its  own  subjects.  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  every  catholic  nation  in  Europe,  has  in 
succession  reclaimed  against  its  doctrines.  They  have  re- 
sented it  as  an  attempt  to  subject  them  to  a  servitude 
exceptional  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  papacy;  and  in  the  incapacity  of  Kome  to  reconcile  itself 
with  the  requirements  of  an  advancing  civilisation,  they  have 
read  the  sure  evidence  that  it  has  entered  upon  the  era  of 
its  decline  and  fall.  Even  the  Eomans,  in  anticipation  of 
the  opinion  of  Europe,  saluted  on  its  appearance  the  Ency- 
clical of  their  master  with  a  sentence  that  bespoke  their 
discernment  of  its  reaction  against  himself,  an  anticipation 
that  rendered  it  not  the  less  acceptable  to  them— "II  Santo 
Padre  ha  ricevuto  L'oglio  Santo." 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  catholic  Europe  against  its 
doctrines,  and  the  reaction  it  has  developed  against  the 
papacy  itself,  Pio  Nono  clings  to  the  Encyclical  as  the  glory 
of  his  reign.  At  the  celebration  of  the  annual  illumination 
in  honour  of  his  return  from  Gaeta,  held  last  spring  at  the 
close  of  the  Easter  season,  his  delivery  of  the  Encyclical  ex 
cathedra,  crowned  with  his  tiara,  and  surrounded  with  his 
ministers,  was  the  subject  of  a  grand  picture.  The  picture 
was  the  attraction  of  the  evening  to  the  Eotonda — the  piazza 
of  Eome,  which  is  redeemed  from  its  own  essential  meanness 
and  filthiness  by  the  overshadowing  majesty  of  the  Pantheon. 
When  lighted  up  with  a  thousand  star-like  lamps,  crowded 
with  the  sight-gazers  of  a  gala  night,  and  jubilant  with  the 
music  of  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  Eoman  bands,  this  picture 
was  shewn  suspended  aloft  on  a  broad  frame  on  the  side  of 
the  piazza  opposite  the  solemn  colonnade  of  the  grand  old 
temple.  It  was  set  in  an  arch  surmounted  with  the  arms 
of  the  pontiff,  and  these  again  surmounted  with  a  cross. 
At  our  first  glance,  as  we  were  borne  in  front  of  it  by  the 
crowd,  we  read  off  its  design — that  it  was  a  compliment- 
ary picture  to  the  pope,  recalling  the  publication  and  sym- 
bolising the  triumphs  and  results  of  the  Encyclical.     We 
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thought,  as  these  had  been  manifestly  to  the  hurt  of  the 
papacy,  that  the  pope  and  his  advisers  would  have  suffered 
the  Encyclical  quietly  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight,  the 
sooner  forgotten  the  better;  but  Rome  is  as  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  her  blunders  as  her  errors.  There  Pio  Nono 
sat  enthroned,  the  central  figure  of  the  great  picture, 
clothed  in  his  flowing  pontifical  robes,  and  crowned  with  his 
triple  crown ;  and  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  design  of  the 
picture,  an  open  book  rested  on  his  knee,  on  one  page  of 
which  you  read,  "Encyclical,  8th  December  1864,"  on  the 
other,  "  Syllabus."  In  his  left  hand  were  grasped  the 
keys,  his  right  was  extended  in  the  act  of  announcing  or 
enforcing  the  doctrines  of  the  Encyclical.  On  one  side  of 
the  throne  stood  his  vicar;  his  prime  minister,  Antonelli 
(shewn  in  a  portrait  to  the  life),  stood  on  the  other ;  the  two 
by  their  presence  witnessing  to  the  unity  of  the  councillors 
of  the  Vatican,  and  to  their  entire  accordance  with  their 
master  in  the  publication  of  the  Encyclical ;  while  beyond 
them,  in  listening  attention,  and  hanging  on  the  pontiff's 
lips,  stood  the  bishops  of  all  countries.  Behind  the  bishops 
were  gathered  groups  of  the  faithful,  offering  their  oholi  in 
testimony  of  their  submission  to  the  common  father,  and 
in  practical  protest  against  the  heretics  he  condemned,  and 
doubtless  in  admonition  to  the  withholders  of  Peter's  pence. 
The  oholi  were  dropped  into  large  silver  cups,  which  yet  did 
not  appear  too  large  for  the  gifts  poured  into  them.  In  attes- 
tation that  a  higher  than  the  pontiff  inspired  the  Encyclical, 
at  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  right  over  the  pontiff's  chair, 
the  heavenly  dove  was  seen  descending  upon  him ;  and 
above  the  dove  Christ  in  the  clouds  commissioning  three 
angels  to  proceed  against  the  condemned  heretics,  who,  rush- 
ing with  long  spears,  struck  to  the  heart  the  monster,  half 
man  half  wolf,  by  which  they  were  personified,  hurling  him 
from  the  height  he  had  occupied,  with  all  his  rebel  crew, 
to  destruction  and  death.  In  contrast  with  his  fate,  three 
angels  were  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture,  hasten- 
ing to  shower  blessings  on  the  heads  of  the  faithful,  and 
dropping  these  as  garlands  of  the  flowers  of  paradise  on  St 
Peter's,  and  the  worshippers  who  thronged  around  it.  And 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  in  evidence  of  the  sacred  zeal 
of  the  pontiff,  the  extreme  foreground  of  the  picture  shewed 
a  large  brazier  blazing  with  fire,  fed,  not  by  faggots,  but  with 
books,  from  amidst  the  flames  of  which  you  could  distinctly 
descry  the  names  of  Arius,  Voltaire,  Kenan,  Calvin,  Luther. 
To  sum  up  the  conception  of  the  whole  picture,  there  was 
attached  to  it  an  epigrafe,  which,  in  deference  to  the  reveren- 
tial feelings  of  our  readers,  we  leave  untranslated,  so  gross 
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is  the  caricature  it  presents  of  the  divine  word,  "  Let  there 
light":— 

"  Per  la  bocca  di  Pio  tuona  il  Signore, 
E  sul  novello  Caos  delle  genti 
Qua  d  luce,  e  la  precipita  1'  errore." 

Judged  hy  the  discordant  utterances  of  that  evening  in 
the  crowd  of  the  Piazza  Eotonda,  "  la  bocca  di  Pio  "  has  a 
great  work  before  it  ere  all  error  is  cast  out.  The  picture 
which  proclaimed  it  vanquished,  but  stung  it  into  life. 
Whirled  by  the  crowd  into  the  midst  of  an  animated  group 
of  French  soldiers,  we  found  their  effervescing  indignation 
ready  to  overflow  in  some  overt  act  in  vindication  of  France 
insulted  by  Voltaire  burning  in  the  pope's  brazier ;  whilst  a 
German,  whom  we  afterwards  came  across,  with  difficulty 
suppressed  his  graver  choler  as  he  beheld  Luther's  name 
emerging  from  the  flames.  For  ourselves  we  felt  no  wrath 
at  the  sight  of  Calvin  blazing  in  the  pope's  calddno,  having 
been  long  assured  that  when  Eome  lighted  up  an  auto-da-fe 
for  books  or  for  men,  John  Calvin  would  have  the  hottest 
place.  We  accepted  of  his  position  in  the  picture  as  the 
testimony  of  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  great  theologian,  whether  directed 
against  Eome's  unscriptural  ecclesiastical  organisation,  or 
against  her  unscriptural  dogmas. 

We  reserve  for  a  subseqent  article  the  fuller  treatment  of 
the  present  relations  of  the  papacy  to  its  Roman  subjects. 


VIII.— MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

General  Assembly  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  body  at  Pittsburg  in  May  last,  a  warm  discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  those  brethren  in  the  Southern  States 
who  were  chargeable  with  complicity  in  the  late  war.  Stringent  re- 
solutions were  ultimately  adopted,  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  specimen  :  **  Church  courts  are  ordered  to  examine 
all  applicants  for  church  membership  by  persons  from  the  Southern 
States,  or  who  have  been  Uving  in  the  South  since  the  rebellion,  con- 
cerning their  conduct  and  principles  on  the  points  above  specified,  and 
if  it  be  found  that,  of  their  own  free  will,  they  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  that  they  hold  slavery  to  be  an  ordinance 
of  God,  such  persons  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
church,  till  they  give  evidence  of  their  repentance  for  their  sin,  and 
renounce  their  errors." 
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In  an  elaborate  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  Dr 
Hodge,  with  his  characteristic  judiciousness,  condemns  these  resolu- 
tions, and  gives  his  judgment  on  the  question  in  the  following  terms, 
which  we  deem  worthy  of  insertion  : — 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  debates  and  some  of  the  measures  of  the  Assem- 
bly indicate  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  impatience  of  diversity  of  opinion 
which  are  so  apt  to  reveal  themselves  in  times  of  excitement.  It  was  even 
proposed  to  censure  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  because  that  body  had  ex- 
pressed its  disapprobation  of  the  action  of  the  previous  Assembly,  respect- 
ing slavery  and  the  state  of  the  country.  Yet  every  member  of  the 
Assembly  would,  on  reflection,  readily  admit  that  it  is  the  right,  not  only 
of  subordinate  ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  of  the  humblest  member  of  the 
church,  to  express  in  respectful  language  their  judgment  on  the  acts  of  our 
highest  court.  This  is  a  privilege  which  we  all  claim,  and  which  we  all 
freely  exercise,  and  which  no  presbyterian  ever  will  give  up.  If,  as  citizens, 
we  may  express  our  opinions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  ;  if,  in  fact,  those  who 
desired  to  censure  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  did  doubtless  vehemently  con- 
demn those  acts  under  the  administration  of  Mr  Buchanan ;  if,  before  the 
division,  when  the  New-school  had  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  the  Old- 
school  freely  protested  against  many  of  their  measures,  surely  no  one  can 
f)retend  that  all  men  are  now  precluded  from  this  liberty  of  judgment  and 
reedom  of  speech.  What  would  become  of  the  state  or  the  church,  if 
minorities  could  not  say  a  word  in  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  majority. 
How  long  did  the  evangelical  party  protest,  condemned  publicly  and  pri- 
vately the  course  of  the  moderates  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  such  a  point  as  this,  and  its 
being  called  in  question  at  all  is  an  evidence  how  soon  men  in  power,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  strong  feeling,  forget  the  plainest  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  right. 

"  Another  illustration  of  this  same  tendency  is  found  in  the  Assembly's 
making  its  own  deliverances  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty.  Dr  John 
C.  Lord  said,  that  if  Kentucky  needed  a  definition  of  loyalty  he  would  give 
it.  It  was  '  cordial  agreement  with  the  deliverances  of  the  Assembly  on 
doctrine,  loyalty,  and  freedom.'  This  amounts  to  saying,  orthodoxy  is  my 
doxy.  Yet  not  only  individual  members,  but  the  Assembly  itself  insists 
in  authoritative  acts,  and  requires  this  agreement  as  the  condition  on  which 
the  Southern  ministers  and  presbyteries  are  to  be  received  into  our  church. 
We  are  persuaded  that  not  a  member  of  the  body,  when  he  comes  calmly 
to  consider  the  matter,  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Assembly,  in  so 
doing,  transcended  its  power.  They  allow  their  own  members  to  protest 
against  their  acts,  to  enter  their  protests  on  the  minutes ;  they  cannot  deny 
the  right  of  inferior  judicatories  to  record  their  dissent,  nor  hinder  private 
ministers  and  members  from  condemning  their  action  and  arguing  against 
it,  and  yet  they  declare  agreement  with  it  to  be  a  condition  of  ministerial 
and  church  fellowship. 

"  It  is  an  axiom  in  our  presbyterianism,  that  the  General  Assembly  can 
make  no  law  to  bind  the  conscience.  It  cannot  alter  by  adding  thereto  or 
detracting  therefrom  the  constitutional  terms  of  ministerial  or  Christian 
fellowship.  Those  terms  are  laid  down  in  express  words  in  our  Form  of 
Government,  which  we  are  all  bound  to  obey.  Assent  to  the  truth  or  pro- 
priety of  the  deliverances  or  testimonies  of  the  Assembly  is  not  one  of  the 
terms  prescribed.  If  the  Assembly  may  make  agreement  in  their  testi- 
mony on  slavery  a  term  of  communion,  they  may  make  their  deliverances 
on  temperance,  colonisation,  or  any  other  subject  such  a  term.  This  was 
often  attempted  during  the  temperance  excitement.  We  have  seen  a 
niinister  rise  in  one  of  our  synods  and  say  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
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church  would  not  tolerate  any  man  in  the  ministry  who  refused  to  take 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  This  was  done 
by  a  man  who,  if  not  at  that  time  secretly  a  drunkard,  soon  became  no- 
torious for  his  addiction  to  that  vice.  We  have  no  security  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  no  protection  from  the  tyranny  of  casual  majorities,  if  the 
principle  be  once  admitted  that  the  Assembly  can  make  anything  beyond 
what  the  constitution  prescribes,  a  condition  either  of  admission  into  the 
ministry  of  our  church  or  of  continuance  in  it.  This  is  too  plain  to  be 
questioned.  Yet  this  plain  principle  is  obviously  violated  in  the  minute 
adopted  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures. 

"Again,  we  make  bold  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  will  admit,  on  reflection,  that  their  action  in  reference  to  the 
Southern  synods  end  presbyteries  was  altogether  unnecessary.  The  object 
of  that  action  was  to  prevent  the  admission  of  unworthy  or  undesirable 
ministers  or  members  into  our  church.  It  was  said  that  many,  especially 
in  the  Border  States,  had  not  only  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  but  had 
joined  the  guerrillas,  committed  acts  of  violence,  or  been  the  guide  of  de- 
predators, pointing  out  to  them  as  objects  of  vengeance  the  friends  of  the 
Union.  How,  it  was  asked,  could  such  men  be  recognised  and  received 
without  repentance  ?  How  could  Christian  people  be  expected  to  sit  at  the 
Lord's  table  or  receive  the  consecrated  elements  from  hands  red,  it  might 
be,  with  the  blood  of  their  friends  and  brothers?  It  is  plain  thatsessions 
and  presbyteries  did  not  need  any  act  of  the  Assembly  to  authorise  them 
to  deal  with  such  crimes  as  these.  Joining  the  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  States  which  had  not  seceded,  was  a  civil  as  well  as  a  moral 
offence.  It  was  without  any  colour  of  law.  It  was  just  as  much  a  viola- 
tion of  morality  as  riot  or  resistance  to  the  magistrates  in  the  public  streets. 
And  as  to  acts  of  robbery  and  violence,  said  to  have  been  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  of  course  the  church  courts  were  bound  to  deal  with  them  be- 
fore, as  much  as  after,  the  order  of  the  Assembly.  But  the  power  of  our 
presbyteries  go  much  beyond  the  right  to  punish  notorious  offenders.  They 
have  the  right  to  judge  of  the  qualificatious  of  their  own  members.  If  a 
man  is  eccentric,  imprudent,  fanatical,  or  for  any  other  reason,  unsuited 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  country,  the  presbytery  on  that  ground  may  re- 
fuse to  receive  him.  By  so  doing  they  do  not  affect  his  ecclesiastical 
standing.  They  do  not  impeach  his  orthodoxy  or  his  Christian  character. 
They  simply  say  that  they  believe  that  his  admission  to  membership  would 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  their  churches.  A  householder  is  not  bound 
to  receive  every  applicant  into  his  family.  He  may  decline  for  reasons 
which  affect  no  civil  or  social  right  of  others.  He  only  guards  his  own. 
Our  presbyteries  have  always  acted  on  this  principle,  and  it  is  universally 
recognised.  The  very  putting  it  to  vote  whether  a  man  coming  with  clean 
papers  should  be  received,  implies  the  right  to  say  No,  as  well  as  Yes. 
This  being  the  case,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  General  Assembly  issu- 
ing an  order  to  the  presbyteries  as  to  whom  they  should  receive  and  yrhom 
they  should  reject.  They  have  a  right  to  exercise  their  own  discretion  in 
the  matter,  and  therefore  this  action  of  the  Assembly  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  nugatory.  The  presbyteries  are  not  bound  to  obey  it.  H  the  As- 
sembly had  no  right  to  give  the  order ;  if  they  had  no  authority  to  alter 
the  constitutional  terms  of  membership  in  our  churches  or  presbyteries,  the 
lower  courts  are  under  no  obligation  to  regard  the  injunction.  The  Assem- 
bly has  the  right  to  order  the  presbyteries  to  see  that  all  those  whom  they 
receive  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  and  therefore 
little  objection  has  ever  been  made  to  the  act  passed  some  time  ago,  en- 
joining the  presbyteries  to  examine  every  minister  from  another  presby- 
tery as  to  his  soundness  in  the  faith  before  admitting  him  to  membership. 
But  beyond  this  it  has  no  right  to  go. 
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"  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  Assembly  virtually 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  declaration,  that  taking  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion and  dissent  from  the  deliverances  of  the  Assembly  respecting  slavery, 
are  moral  offences,  which  are  proper  grounds  of  exclusion  from  church 
privileges  until  confessed  and  repented  of.  The  Assembly,  of  course,  has 
the  right  to  express  its  judgment  and  give  instructions  on  all  points  of 
truth  and  duty.  So  has  every  presbytery  and  every  minister  or  Christian. 
But  such  judgments  and  instructions  have  only  the  authority  due  to  the 
advice  or  opinions  of  those  from  whom  they  proceed.  They  have  no  legal 
force  on  any  man's  conscience  or  conduct.  If  a  presbytery  should  admit 
a  minister  who  had  favoured  the  rebellion,  or  dissented  from  the  Assembly's 
deliverance  on  slavery,  and  any  one  should  bring  the  matter  before  the 
higher  court  by  a  complaint,  the  Assembly  would  have  the  right  to  give  a 
judgment  which  would  be  binding  on  all  the  lower  courts.  But  every  man 
would  be  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  judment,  and 
the  next  Assembly  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  pronounce  a  decision  of  a 
directly  opposite  character.  The  popish  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
church  courts  does  not  suit  Americans.  It  is  high  time  that  these  simple 
principles  of  religious  liberty  should  be  clearly  announced  and  openly 
asserted.  It  is  no  new  thing  that  the  greatest  advocates  of  liberal  doctrines 
should  become  intolerant  and  tyrannical  when  invested  with  power.  If  a 
man  makes  up  his  mind  always  to  go  with  the  majority,  it  wiU  be  a  miracle 
if  he  do  not  often  go  wrong. 

''  It  is,  moreover,  very  obvious  that  the  action  of  the  Assembly  with  re- 
gard to  the  Southern  churches  is  founded  on  a  disregard  of  two  plain  dis- 
tinctions. The  one  is  the  difference  between  political  offences  and  ordinary 
crimes.  As  this  point  has  been  considered  in  a  previous  article  of  this 
.  number  of  our  journal,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  is  enough  to 
repeat,  what  no  one  can  deny,  that  a  man's  taking  the  wrong  side  in  a 
civil  war,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  not  a  Christian.  His  course  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  wrong  political  theory,  or  by  a  regard  for  those  actually  in 
authority  over  him.  We  are  bound  to  obey  a  de  facto  government,  although 
it  be  that  of  a  usurper.  The  apostle,  in  enjoining  submission  to  the  '  powers 
that  be,'  meant  those  in  actual  possession  of  the  authority  of  the  state,  whe- 
ther a  Nero  or  any  one  else.  This  obligation  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the 
higher  obligation  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  man  should  investigate  the  title  of  a  ruler's  authority  before 
believing  in  its  validity.  The  present  inhabitants  of  France  are  bound  to 
recognize  Louis  Napoleon  as  emperor,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
revolution  which  placed  him  in  power.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  a  man  or 
minister  supported  the  late  wicked  rebellion,  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  a  proof 
that  he  is  unworthy  of  Christian  fellowship,  even  if  that  support  was  volun- 
tary on  his  part. 

"  The  other  distinction  to  which  we  referred,  is  that  between  sin  and 
ecclesiastical  offences.  Every  day  sad  exhibitions  are  made  by  those  whom 
we  are  obliged  to  regard  as  Christians,  of  the  imperfection  which  belongs 
to  our  present  state.  How  often  do  we  see  manifestations  of  pride,  covet- 
ousness,  maliciousness,  arrogance,  to  say  nothing  of  idleness,  sloth,  luke- 
warmness,  and  worldly  mindedness,  in  ministers  and  church  members  !  It 
is  seldom  that  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  itself  occurs  without 
some  exhibition  of  unholy  temper.  All  these  things  are  great  sins.  They 
are  heinous  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  offensive  to  all  good  people.  Yet  they 
are  not  matters  for  formal  church  discipline.  We  may,  therefore,  see  and 
feel  that  the  conduct  of  the  Southern  ministers  and  members  has  been  ex- 
ceeding wrong ;  that  the  spirit  of  pride,  contempt,  and  animosity  which 
they  have  in  so  many  cases  exhibited  towards  their  Northern  brethren  and 
fellow- citizens,  are  great  sins  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but  so  also  are  the  evil 
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tempers,  the  worldly-mindedness,  avarice,  and  other  sins  which  we  have  so 
much  reason  to  lament  in  ourselves  and  others.  Church  courts  cannot  visit 
all  kinds  of  sin  with  ecclesiastical  censure.  We  are  obliged  to  receive  all 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  who  give  evidence  that  they  are  true 
Christians,  however  imperfect  they  may  be  ;  otherwise  the  best  of  us  would 
be  excluded. 

"  Another  thing  must  force  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  as  it  has  already  strongly  impressed  outsiders.  The  demand 
that  all  who  favoured  the  rebellion  should  give  evidence  of  repentance  of 
that  sin  and  openly  confess  it,  goes  beyond  all  previous  action  of  the 
Assembly,  and  all  demands  of  the  civil  government  itself.  When  the 
New  school  seceded  from  our  church  and  erected  another  and  rival  body,  it 
was  an  unjustifiable  act,  as  all  Old-school  men  believe.  It  was  done  in 
favour  of  false  doctrine  and  in  disregard  of  our  constitution.  When  the 
separation  was  effected,  the  Assembly  opened  the  door  for  the  return  of  all 
who  were  disposed  to  come  back.  The  only  conditions  prescribed  were, 
adoption  of  our  standard  of  doctrine  and  conformity  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. No  man  was  called  to  repent  of  the  sin  of  schism,  to  confess  sorrow 
for  having  favoured  the  secession,  nor  to  approve  of  the  exscinding  acts. 
Yet  if  the  principle  or  feeling  which  governed  this  assembly  had  prevailed 
in  the  excited  controversies  of  1837  and  'i58,  these  requisitions  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  made.  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  a  rebelUion 
against  church  authority  is  not  as  sinful  as  rebellion  against  the  state  ;  or 
that  a  secession  in  favour  of  doctrinal  error  is  not  as  serious  an  offence  in 
the  sight  of  God  as  secession  in  favour  of  African  slavery.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  relative  evil  in  the  two  cases,  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  both.  Yet  the  Assembly  of  1838  adopted  one  principle,  and  that  of  1865 
another.  The  prominent  advocates  of  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New-  , 
school  Church  were  the  most  zealous  in  pressing  through  these  extreme 
measures  with  regard  to  the  Southern  ministers.  They  insist  that  all  who 
are  willing  to  adopt  our  standards  of  doctrine  and  order  should  be  welcomed 
back  to  our  fellowship.  They  do  not  require  that  they  should  repent  of 
their  sin  in  breaking  up  the  union  of  the  church,  in  supporting  or  tolerat- 
ing false  doctrine.  Nor  is  it  demanded  that  they  approve  of  all  the  acts 
and  deliverances  of  the  Assembly  in  1837  and  1838.  One  rule  is  adopted 
with  those  who  have  gone  off  from  us  in  the  South,  and  another  to  those 
who,  with  no  better  excuse,  seceded  in  the  North. 

"  The  United  States  authorities  require  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
rebellion,  no  expression  of  contrition,  no  renunciation  of  political  theories, 
no  avowal  of  approbation  of  the  measures  of  the  government  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union  and  abrogation  of  slavery,  but  the  simple  promise 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  allegiance  to  the  government.  It  seems 
rather  incongruous  that  a  church  court  should  assume  to  be  more  loyal 
than  the  government  which  it  desires  to  support. 

"  Again,  it  is  hard  to  see  why,  if  favouring  the  rebellion  is  a  crime  calling 
for  confession  and  repentance,  it  should  not  be  visited  upon  Northern  as 
well  as  Southern  offenders.  The  fact  is  undeniable  that  thousands  of  men, 
many  of  them  members  and  officers  in  our  own  church,  have  sympathised 
with  the  South  in  this  whole  conflict.  They  openly  rejoiced  when  our 
armies  were  defeated,  and  mourned  over  our  successes.  Many  faithful 
pastors  have  been  driven  from  their  churches,  because  they  felt  in  con- 
science bound  to  pray  for  the  President  and  the  success  of  our  national 
arms,  and  to  give  thanks  over  our  victories.  If  these  are  overlooked,  and 
if  the  Assembly  refused  to  direct  their  being  made  the  grounds  of  church 
censure,  with  what  consistency  can  Southern  men  be  rejected  for  the  same 
thing.  If  there  be  a  difference  in  the  case,  it  is  in  favour  of  Southern  men 
who  espoused  the  Southern  cause  which  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  their 
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country,  and  not  of  Northern  men  who  sided  against  what  they  knew  to  be 
their  couatry,  and  took  part  with  those  who  were  seeking  its  destruction. 
We  are  bound  by  our  ordination  vows  to  promote  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  church,  to  endeavour  to  bring  into  harmony  and  Christian  fellowship, 
both  external  and  inward,  all  who  agree  with  us  in  the  adoption  of  tho 
same  faith  and  discipline.  It  matters  not  whether  they  be  the  New-school 
men  at  the  North  or  Old-school  men  at  the  South.  Whatever  therefore 
tends  to  alienation  and  division  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  On 
this  ground  we  are  persuaded  a  very  general  objection  to  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  state  of  the  country  Avill  be  entertained,  as  well  as  very 
profound  regret.  That  action  can  only  serve  to  increase  instead  of  allaying 
unfriendly  and  unholy  feelings ;  to  retard  rather  than  to  promote  that 
visible  union  which  all  profess  to  regard  an  important  duty." 

The  Free  Christian  Churches  in  Italy. 

These  churches  have  lately  found  an  English  organ  in  a  "  Quarterly 
Report  of  Evangelisation  in  Italy,"  the  first  three  numbers  of  which 
are  now  before  us.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring  the 
spirit  of  Christian  meekness  and  candour  in  which  this  periodical 
is  conducted.  The  object  of  the  editor  is  to  vindicate  the  Free 
Italian  churches  from  misrepresentation,  and  enlist  in  their  behalf 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  British  Christians.  Into  the  contro- 
versy which  has  unhappily  arisen  between  them  and  the  Waldensiau 
church,  we  do  not  now  enter.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  there 
should  have  been  any  thing  like  collision  between  fellow- workers  in 
such  a  glorious  enterprise ;  and  we  are  afraid  there  have  been  faults 
on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Wal- 
densians  expect  that  their  church  is  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  orga- 
nisation of  Christians  in  Italy,  or  that  the  work  of  evangelisation  can 
only  be  conducted  by  proselytism  to  their  community.  Viewed  by  the 
Italian  population  rather  as  foreigners  and  French,  than  as  natives  of 
the  soil,  associated  with  the  hated  name  of  Protestants,  around  which 
every  epithet  of  reproach  and  ignominy  has  been  gathering  for  centu- 
ries, it  can  hardly  be  anticipated  that  this  small  church,  rich  and  reve- 
rent as  she  is  in  our  eyes  from  the  memories  of  the  past,  will  succeed, 
to  any  gi-eat  extent,  in  attracting  the  multitudes  of  Italians  who  are 
seeking  after  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  our  fond  hope, 
that  the  Free  Italian  churches,  in  their  reaction  from  the  sacerdotalism 
and  ritualism  of  Rome,  would  be  preserved  from  falling  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  ultra-spiritualism.  And  we  regret  to  find,  not  so  much 
from  this  Quarterly  Report,  as  from  certain  pamphlets  issued  by 
some  individuals  who  are  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  movement,  that 
they  have  adopted  views  regarding  the  Christian  ministry  and  ordi- 
nances, as  much  at  variance  with  those  of  our  reformers,  as  they  are 
with  those  of  the  Romanists.  We  do  not  charge  these  writers  with 
"  Plymouthism," — it  is  vain  to  bandy  terms  of  reproach,  and  the  Ply- 
mouthists  themselve'S  will  reject  the  name, — but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  an  ordained  Christian  ministry, — that 
they  express  themselves  in  terms  of  strong  reprobation  regarding  all 
confessions  of  fiiith, — and  that  they  seem  to  have  adopted  a  system 
of  worship  and  order  in  some  respects  new  to  the  Christian  church.    In 
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the  mean  time,  therefore,  we  hold  ourselves  neutral  in  this  controversy, 
awaiting  further  information,  and  hopeful  that,  in  the  course  of  Pro- 
vidence, these  interesting  churches  will  be  brought  to  nearer  accord- 
ance with  their  brethren  throughout  Christendom,  than,  under  their 
present  leaders,  they  seem  prepared  to  go.  In  this  hope  we  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  observing,  that  in  a  circular  inviting  all  the 
churches  to  meet  on  a  "  basis  of  common  faith,"  at  Bologna,  on  16th 
of  May  last,  certain  "  articles  of  faith"  were  laid  down,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  "in  this  meeting  those  churches' will  not  be  admitted, 
which,  though  independent,  shall  not  agree  to  all  the  following  doc- 
trines," viz. : — 

"  (a)  Man  is  born  in  sin,  incapable  of  doing  good  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  a  child  of  wrath,  and  under  the  curse. 

"  (b)  Salvation  comes  from  the  free  and  eternal  love  of  the  Father ;  it 
has  been  acquired  for  us  by  the  expiatory  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  the 
Son ;  it  is  communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  regenerates  the  sinner, 
uniting  him  to  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  who,  dwelling  in  him,  produces 
peace  in  his  heart  by  the  assurances  of  the  entire  remission  of  his  sins.  He 
makes  him  free,  guiding  and  consoling  him  by  means  of  the  word  which  he 
himself  has  given,  and  teaching  and  keeping  him  for  the  day  of  the  glo- 
rious appearing  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"  (c)  The  sinner,  redeemed  by  a  great  price,  ought  to  glorify  God  in  his 
body  and  in  his  spirit,  which  belong  to  God,  walking  in  holiness,  '  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,'  and  for  this  he  finds  strength  in  com- 
munion with  him  who  has  said,  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.' 

"  (d)  Nevertheless,  the  Christian  is  liable  to  commit  sin,  without,  how- 
ever, falling  from  grace ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  holy  Scripture  to  maintain 
that  any  one  can  be  perfect  in  this  world. 

"  (e)  According  to  the  word  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith,  it  is  necessary 
to  admit  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  and  to  recognise  the  special 
ministries  ordained  by  God,  according  as  they  are  manifested  by  means  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  (/)  Each  church  must  exercise  a  discipline  conformable  to  the  holy 
gospel,  whether  for  the  admission  of  new  members  into  the  church,  or  for 
the  reprehension  of  sinners  who  may  be  found  in  it.  The  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  churches  must,  in  the  first  place,  give  in  an  adhesion 
to  this  article ;  not  thus  to  make  a  complete  and  exclusive  confession  of  faith, 
but  to  fulfil  that  which  is  written,  to  be  '  ready  always  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man  that  askoth  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,'  &c.  (1  Pet. 
iii.  15,  16.)" 

These  articles  are,  upon  the  whole,  sound  and  evangelical.  So  far  as 
they  go,  they  are  virtually  a  confession  of  faith  ;  and  after  thus  con- 
ceding  the  principle  upon  which  all  our  confessions  proceed,  which  is 
exactly  that  referred  to  in  the  last  article,  we  confess  ourselves  quite  at 
a  loss  to  understand  what  they  can  mean  by  repudiating,  as  they  do 
elsewhere,  in  the  same  tract,  all  human  confessions  and  articles  of 
faith,  and  asserting  so  emphatically,  "  The  Italians,  hear  it  once 
again,  are  ivearied  of  the  doctrines  of  men  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and 
they  desire  nothing  but  the  pure  gospel."  Pray,  what  else  do  all 
evangelical  churches  desire  but  the  pure  gospel  ?  We  wish  to  know, 
from  some  manifesto  of  their  own,  whether  they  hold  the  pure  gospel. 
And  we  are  glad  to  see,  from  the  above  articles,  that,  in  many  points, 
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they  do  hold  that  gospel.  We  could  have  wished  a  more  distinct  re- 
cognition of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith,  and  of 
the  law  of  God  as  the  perpetual  rule  of  that  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  But  what  ground  has  the  writer  of  that  tract 
to  represent  the  articles  of  the  reformed  churches  as  the  "  doctrines 
of  men,"  while  their  own  articles  are  *'  pure  gospel "  ?  If  they  object 
to  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  old  Waldensian  Confession,  the  phrase- 
ology of  which,  from  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances,  may 
not  be  adapted  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  church,  by  all  means 
let  them  set  foi'th  a  more  suitable  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  We  fondly  anticipate,  from  the  articles  which  we  have 
quoted,  in  which  they  state  what  they  call  "  our  principles,"  that  they 
are  prepared  to  issue  such  a  document ;  and  when  it  appears,  we  trust 
that  it  will  contain  none  of  the  "  doctrines  of  men." 

In  short,  we  think  the  Free  Italian  Church  has  yet  to  come  into 
existence.  A  few  individuals,  who  have  adopted  some  crude  new- 
fangled notions,  profess  now  to  speak  in  its  name ;  but,  instead  of 
allowing  such  persons  to  guide  the  movement,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of 
the  evangelical  churches  of  Christendom  to  come  forward,  and  offer 
them  friendly  counsel  and  co-operation  ;  which,  indeed,  will  be  refused 
by  none,  unless  by  those  "  roots  of  bitterness,"  which  every  true  lover 
of  Italy  will  desire  to  see  speedily  extirpated. 
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Kirchliche  Glaubenskhre.  Von  Dr  F.  A.  Philippi,  Ord.  Prof,  der  Theologie 
zu  Rostock.  I.  Grundgedanken  oder  Erolegomena.  Zweite,  veihesserle 
und  durch  Excurse  vtrmehie  Avjlage.  Stuttgart:  G.  S.  Liesching ; 
London  :  Asher  and  Co.  1864.  (Dogmatic  Theology  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  by  Dr  Philippi,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Rostock.) 

Dr  Philippi,  the  author  of  a  valuable  and  detailed  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  one  of  the  principal  theologians  of  the  stricter 
Lutheran  tendency.  Those  who  wish  for  a  thoroughly  orthodox  discussion 
of  Christian  doctrine  will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
given  above.  It  is  written,  of  course,  from  the  Lutheran  point  of  view,  but 
harmonizes  on  fundamental  matters  with  the  great  doctrines  accepted  by 
all  the  Protestant  churches.  The  first  volume  contains  the  Prolegomena, 
and  treats,  in  two  chapters,  of  Religion,  Revelation,  Faith,  Doctrine,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  Canon,  Inspiration,  Interpretation.  On  the  question 
of  in.spiration,  the  author  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  "  Inspiration,  or 
theopneustia,  is  that  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  spirit  of  man  by  which 
the  fatter  is  so  identified  with  the  object  to  be  revealed  as  to  be  able  to 
apprehend  and  communicate  it  in  unclouded  purity ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
such  a  confluence  of  the  mind  of  man  with  the  Spirit  of  God  that  the  reve- 

*  From  the  Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  July  1866. 
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lation  of  the  latter  is  received  in  full  purity  and  completeness  by  the 
former."  He  distinguishes  three  stages  or  modes  of  inspiration — historical 
or  legal,  prophetical,  and  apostolic  inspiration  ;  and  maintains  the  inspii-a- 
tion  of  the  wor-d,  as  opposed  both  to  the  mere  inspiration  of  the  matter  and 
to  that  of  the  words  of  scripture.  Much  suggestive  thought  will  be  found 
in  the  first  of  the  chapters  mentioned  above.  Dr  Philippi's  work  is  the 
best  authoritative  exposition  of  Lutheran  theology,  as  distinguished  from 
that  known  as  Unionistic,  whose  chief  representatives  are  Nitzsch,  Twesten, 
Miiller,  Dorner,  and  from  that  of  the  Reformed  Church.  (Com.  vol.  xxi. 
p.  888.) 

Die  gottUche  Offenharung :  Ein  apologetischer  Versuch.  Von  0.  A.  Au- 
BERLEN,  Dr.  der  Philosophic  und  Theologie,  der  letzteren  a.  o.  Prof,  in 
Basel.  //.  Band.  Zur  Lelire  vorh  Menschen  als  religiosem  Wesen.  Mit 
einem  Lebensabriss  des  Verstorbenen.  Basel :  Bahnmaier's  Verlag ; 
London :  Asher  and  Co.  1864.  (Apology  for  Divine  Jievelation,  by 
Dr  0.  A.  Auberlen,  late  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Basle.) 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  lamented  Auberlen's  last,  ripest,  and 
most  peculiar  work.  The  present  volume  discusses  the  presuppositions  of 
revelation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  nature,  constitution,  and  condition  of 
man  as  requiring,  and  presupposed  by,  revelation.  The  following  extract 
from  the  introductory  remarks  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  tendency 
of  the  work  :  "  Man  needs  a  revelation  because  he  is  a  religious  being, 
because  he  is  an  historical  being,  dependent  on  the  race  ;  he  cannot,  as 
idealism  supposes,  draw  the  truth  out  of  its  own  inner  being  ;  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties  in  general  he  needs  stimulus  from  without, 
education  and  culture  by  means  of  the  spiritual  forces  already  present  in 
history.  Of  these  forces,  one  of  the  principal  is  revelation."  In  the  last 
section,  which  treats  of  religion  and  revelation,  are  some  admirable  obser- 
vations, bearing  on  the  question  :  How  can  man's  spiritual  life  depend  on 
historical  facts,  whose  reality  very  few  men  have  either  the  time,  ability, 
or  opportunity  of  proving  ? — a  question  which  underlies  almost  all  the  scep- 
ticism distinctive  of  the  present  age.  We  cannot  forbear  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  one  passage  in  particular  :  "  If  man  is  to  have  the  fellowship 
with  God  which  his  nature  demands,  it  must  be  brought  about  by  free 
divine  acts.  But  these  acts  of  God  are  not  something  foreign  to  man,  not 
something  outward  to  and  forced  on  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
satisfaction  of  his  deepest  wants,  the  fulfilment  of  the  holiest,  profoundest 
demands  of  his  conscience.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  these  wants 
and  demands  can  only  be  met  from  without  and  above  :  the  conscience  of 
man  is  never  satisfied  until  the  supra-mundane  God  condescends  to  it. 
Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  outward  is  not  merely  outward,  but 
also  inward ;  the  positive,  ideal  ;  the  historical,  natural ;  or,  in  other 
words,  answers  to  our  true,  inmost  nature.  Nor  is  this  relation  the  fruit 
'of  sin  ;  no,  it  is  the  primal  relation  between  God  as  the  Creator  and  man 
as  the  creature — a  relation  which  has  been  sadly  misunderstood  by  modern 
thinkers,  with  their  perverted  self-satisfaction  and  deification  of  humanity. 
It  is  but  one  application  of  the  universal  law,  that  subordinate  beings  need 
stimulating  and  fructifying  from  those  higher  than  themselves,  if  they  are 
to  have  true  life.  The  earth  needs  the  rain  and  sunlight  of  the  heavens," 
&c.  "We  commend  the  book  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  theologians 
and  pastors. 
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Die  Geschichte  Jesu  nach  Matthaeus  cUs  Selbstbeweis  Hirer  Zuverldssigkeit 
hetrachtet.  Ein  nachgelassenes  Werk  von  Thomas  Wizenmann,  zum 
ersten  Male  1789  mit  einer  Vorrede  herausgegeben  von  J.  F.  Kleuker, 
zum  zweiten  Male  mit  einer  Einleitung  und  dem  Meisten  und  Bedeu- 
tendsten  aus  Wizenmann's  Nachlasse  von  Dr  0.  A.  Auberlen.  Basel : 
Bahnmaier's  Verlag;  London:  Asher  &  Co.  Ib64.  ('I'he  History  of 
Jesus  according  to  Matthew  its  own  Evidence,  and  other  Essays,  by 
Thomas  Wizenmann.) 

It  is  almost  enough  to  recommend  this  History  of  Jesus,  to  say  that, 
although  a  posthumous  work,  it  is  now  republished  after  an  interval  of 
seventy-five  years ;  for  this  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  in  Germany, 
where  the  best  authors  become  antiquated  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.     But 
Wizenmann  was  not  an  ordinary  mind.     Kant  remarked  of  him  that  he 
had  an  acute  and  clear  head ;  Jacobi  styled  him  a  thinker  of  the  first 
order.     The  design  of  the  treatise  is  to  ascertain  how  many  internal  argu- 
ments for  the  credibility  of  the  history  of  Jesus  can  be  gathered  from  the 
book  of  Matthew  considered  solely  by  itself.     Wizenmann,  we  are  told, 
wrote  to  Jacobi  shortly  before  his  death  (he  was  carried  away  by  consump- 
tion in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  in  1787),  "  If  you  would  but  study  the 
Bible  as  you  study  Spinoza,  you  would  find  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  be  far  more  evident  than  any  principles  demonstrated  by  philo- 
sophy."    In  opposition  to  all  a  priori  theories,  he  appeals  to  the  grand 
fact  of  the  existence  and  influence  of  the  Bible  ;  and  demands  an  a  pos- 
leriori,  exact,  really  historical,  and  critical  investigation  of  its  substance 
and  claims.     He  called  to  the  opponents  of  revelation  in  his  own  day, 
"  Look  at  the  fact  as  it  lies  before  your  eyes;  investigate  thoroughly  every 
detail  of  the  Bible  till  you  grasp  it  as  a  whole  ;  collect  the  impressions 
made  on  your  mind,  and  reflect  on  them  as  rigidly,  keenly,  and  acutelj'  as 
3'ou  can  ;  in  a  word,  do  with  this  book  as  you  do  with  others,  and  I  am 
sure  the  result  will  be  that  to  which  Christ  refers  in  John  viii.  47,  "He 
that  is  of  God  heareth  my  word."     Besides  the  History  of  Jesus,  the  work 
contains  a  number  of  shorter  essays  on  the  "Evidence  for  the  Existence  of 
a  Higher  Being ;"  "  The  Trinity ;"  "  God  and  the  World  ;'  "  The  Know- 
ledge of  God  from  History;"  (peculiarly  suggestive) ;  "  The  Anthropomor- 
phic Revelations  of  God  "  (a  sound  antidote  to  the  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called,  of  such  books  as  Hansel's  Limits  of  Religious  Thought)  ;  "  The  Sim- 
plicity and  Truth  of  Divine  Revelation  ;"  "  The  Divine  Economy  ;"  "  The 
Account  of  Creation  and  Paradise  in  Genesis;"  "Miracles,"  &c.     As  a 
posthumous  work  it  lays,  of  course,  no  claim  to  be  a  rounded  and  finished 
production,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  behind  the  times  ;  but  it  is  full  of 
profound  hints  and  thoroughly  original  thoughts,  expressed  with  great 
freshness  and  force. 

Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Ethick.  Von  Dr  A. 
Neander.  Berlin  :  Wiegandt  und  Grieben  ;  London :  Asher  and  Co. 
1865.     (Neander's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Christian  Ethics.) 

The  design  and  tendency  of  these  lectures  are  expressed  by  Neander  in 
the  following  words  :  "  The  scientific  investigation  of  the  History  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics  will  shew  us  how  closely  connected  is  the  entire  development 
of  humanity  with  the  essence  of  (Christianity ;  and  that  many  efforts  now 
directed  against  Christianity,  would  never  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
world- transforming  influence  wielded  by  Christianity.  Many  in  our  day 
think  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  spiritual  culture  after  rejecting  the 
stem  on  which  they  have  grown  ;  but  we  hope  to  shew  that  the  ideas,  feel- 
ings, customs,  in  a  word  the  life,  of  Christendom  are  outgrowths  from  the 
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root  of  positive  Christianity,  which,  though  they  may  last  a  while,  must 
eventually  wither  and  perish  if  historical  Christianity  itself,  or  Christ,  be 
rejected.  We  shall  see  that  many  intellectual  wants  by  which  men  are  now 
stirred,  and  which,  being  misunderstood,  they  seek  to  satisfy  by  false  means, 
find  their  true  satisfaction  in  the  influence  exercised  by  Christianity  on  life  ; 
and  that  many  a  moral  task  which  men  seek  to  accomplish  by  cunningly- 
devised  plans  of  their  own,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  Chris- 
tianity." After  an  introduction  on  the  relation  of  a  history  of  Christian 
ethics  to  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  the  history  of  philosophi- 
cal ethics,  &c.,  he  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  the  proper  subject  in  hand, 
under  four  heads :  1 .  Christian  ethics  from  the  entrance  of  Christianity 
into  the  world  till  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  church  brought  about 
under  Constantino ;  in  this  section,  the  chapter  on  the  relation  of  the  ethi- 
cal principle  of  Christianity  to  the  ethical  ideas  entertained  prior  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  is  especially  noteworthy ;  2.  From  the  fourth  century  to 
Grej^ory  the  Great  (seventh  century) ;  3.  From  Gregory  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Scholastic  Period  (twelfth  century) ;  4.  The  Scholastic 
Period  till  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  complete ; 
but  the  torso  here  presented  to  us  l^etrays  the  master-hand  of  the  greatest 
church  historian  of  the  age.  As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thought  it  con- 
tains, take  the  following  on  works  of  supererogation  :  "  The  notion  of  a 
perfection  higher  than  that  prescribed  by  the  law  arises  primarily  from  a 
false  view  of  the  idea  of  law.  The  view  we  take  of  law  will  differ,  accord- 
ing as  we  fix  our  eye  on  the  Mosaic  law  or  on  the  eternal  moral  law ;  ac- 
cording as  we  pay  regai'd  to  the  spirit  or  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  according  as  we  regard  the  special  form  on  the  eternal  substance. 
From  confounding  these  two  very  distinct  things,  many  Christians  fell  into 
the  notion  that  they  could  go  beyond  the  law.  A  nother  root  was  the  false 
asceticism  which  led  men  to  regard  the  kingdom  of  God  as  consisting  rather 
in  opposition  to,  than  in  the  appropriation  of,  the  world.  The  mission  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  permeate  and  manifest  itself  in  the  various  pos- 
sessions of  humanity — in  art,  science,  and  so  forth  ;  not  to  flee  away  from 
them  ;  the  divine  principle  is  the  glorification  of  the  human,  not  something 
solely  superhuman.  Such  false  ideas  were  a  return,  unawares,  to  the  old 
heathen  point  of  view,  from  which  Christianity  was  meant  to  draw  away  the 
mind."  With  this  very  bare  notice  of  its  contents  and  character,  we  com- 
mend Neander's  History  of  Christian  Ethics  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

ChrisUiche  Ethik.  Von  Dr  G.  Chr.  A.  von  Harless.  Sechste  vermehrte 
Avfiage.  Stuttgart :  S.  G.  Liesching ;  London  :  Aslier  &  Co.  1864. 
(Christian  Ethics,  by  Dr  G.  von  Harless). 

The  fact  that  Harless's  Christian  Ethics  has  gone  through  six  editions 
since  18-12,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  worth  ;  but  as  many 
of  our  readers  may  perhaps  never  have  seen  the  work,  we  will  give  a  brief 
•  account  of  its  method  and  general  character. 

German  methods  of  treating  moral  science  are  somewhat  different  from 
our  own.  Our  standard  works  are  a  commixture  of  what  Germans  term 
philosphical  ethics  and  Christian  ethics,  which  they  carefully  and  properly 
distinguish.  Hagenbach,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Theological  Sciences, 
defines  the  two  as  follows  :  "  Christian  ethics  expound  the  theory  of  the 
inward  [disposition]  andoutward  [actions]  moral  relations  of  man  as  grow- 
ing out  of  living  faith  in  Christ.  Like  dogmatical  theology,  its  founda- 
tion is  positive  Christianity,  from  which  it  derives  its  principles  .  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  is  closely  connected  with  general  or  philosophical 
ethics,  from  which  it  differs  indeed  in  method,  points  of  departure,  and  mo- 
tives, but  with  whose  essential  features  it  can  never  clash. "     Schleiermacher 
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(quoted  by  Uagenbach)  gives  the  following  definition  :  '•  What  Christian 
ethics  enjoin  is  binding  alone  on  Christians  ;  philosophical  ethics  claim  to 
be  binding  on  every  one  who  is  able  to  attain  insight  into  the  philosophical 
principles  from  which  they  are  deduced  ;"  but  if  we  understand  it  aright, 
it  is  incorrect.  It  is  the  idea  of  Christian  obligation  which,  in  practical 
form,  vaguely  possesses  many  persons  who  shrink  from  becoming  professed 
members  of  Christian  churches,  because  they  suppose  that  they  then  under- 
take new  duties.  The  following  words  seem  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
— a  truth  which  preachers  should  digest  and  urge  on  their  congregations  : 
"  The  more  fully  we  understand  the  ethics  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit 
they  breathe,  the  more  fully  convinced  shall  we  be  that  they  are  nothing 
but  the  most  faithful  reflex  of  the  legislation  interwoven  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  human  mind  itself ;"  or,  more  correctly  expressed,  a  true 
Christian  is  nothing  more  than  a  true  man.  Dr  Wardlaw,  Congregation- 
alist  minister  in  Glasgow,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  English  writer  to  call 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  Christian  ethics  and  general  or  philo- 
sophical ethics.     The  work  of  Ilarless  treats  of  Christian  ethics  alone. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  somewhat  strangely  designated  Redemption 
as  a  Good  ;  Redemption  as  a  Possession ;  Redemption  in  its  Manifestations ; 
which  are  further  subdivided  as  fellows.  Under  the^'rs^  head  :  I.  Human 
life  and  its  standards  prior  to,  and  apart  from,  the  appearance  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh  :  1.  The  natural  form  of  human  life  ;  2.  Life  under  the  law. 

II.  The  entrance  of  the  gospel  into  the  history  of  humanity.  Under  the 
second  head,  I.  The  entrance  of  redemption  into  the  spiritual  life  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  II.  Our  spiritual  struggles  for  the  possession  of  redemption ; 

III.  Personal  fitness  for  maintaining  the  possession  of  redemption.  Under 
the  third  head,  1.  Christian  piety  as  the  mother  of  all  virtues  ;  II.  Modes 
displaying  Christian  piety  ;  HI.  The  fundamental,  divinely-ordained  forms 
of  social  life  on  earth  in  their  relation  to  Christian  piety.  •  If  space  allowed, 
we  should  like  to  give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  fulness  of  beautiful  and 
ripe  thought  which  is  gathered  around  the  above  skeleton  ;  but  this  being 
impracticable,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  commending  Dr  von  Harless's 
work  as  at  once  scientific,  historical,  practical,  edifying,  and  as  therefore 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ministers  in  active  service. 


X.— CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

Lod  Friends  Found  Again :  or,  Heavenly  Solace  for  Christian  Mourners. 

Consisting  of  select  paragraphs  from  the  works  of  celebrated  Authors, 

Edited  by  Edward  Shepherd  Smedley.     London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 

&Co.     1865. 

There  is  doubtless  a  strong  leaning  in  the  present  age,  among  a  certain 
class  of  thinkers,  to  that  department  of  theology  which  the  Germans  call 
Eschatology.  The  spirit  of  devotion,  instead  of  being  turned  inwards,  as  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  dwelling  mainly  upon  spiritual  experiences,  and 
recording  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  soul,  seems  to  have  taken  an  onward 
direction,  and  delights  to  expatiate  on  the  future.  We  need  not  refer,  in 
illustration  of  this,  to  the  numerous  works  on  prophecy,  and  to  the  endless 
speculations  on  the  personal  advent  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  enough  to  point 
to  the  vast  number  of  treatises  which  are  appearing  on  the  future  state  of 
departed  spirits.  As  usually  happens,  the  pervading  tone  of  the  religious 
world  is  counterfeited  by  empirics  ;  and  in  the  vagaries  and  profanities  of 
spiritualism,  we  discover  the  growth  of  this  peculiar  tendency  run  to  seed. 
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The  tendency  itself,  when  kept  within  Scriptural  limits,  ia  far  from  being 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  religion.  As  offsets  and  antidotes  to  the 
gross  materialism  of  the  day,  lifting  up  the  soul  above  the  narrow  pursuits 
of  time  and  sense,  and  imparting  no  small  consolation  to  the  bereaved, 
these  works  may  be  regarded  as  an  important  accession  to  the  stores  of  our 
practical  divinity.  Even  those  speculations,  bordering  dubiously  on  the 
aerial  and  conjectural,  in  which  they  occasionally  indulge,  may  be  hailed 
as  so  many  cheering  beams  athwai't  the  cold  dark  cloud  which  scepticism 
would  interpose  between  us  and  the  future  world.  Ho  much,  however,  has 
been  written  of  late  on  this  theme,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  ordinary 
reader  to  gather  up  the  thoughts  that  lie  scattered  in  various  directions. 
Mr  Smedley's  little  volume  admirably  meets  this  difficulty.  He  has  sup- 
plied us,  in  regular  order,  with  select  paragraphs,  or  rather  chapters,  from 
the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  "  Lost 
Friends  Found  Again."  The  title  is  an  attractive  one;  and  certainly,  so 
far  as  faith  can  find  what  sense  has  lost,  here  are  our  departed  friends 
once  more  restored  to  the  eyes  that  ache  to  see  and  to  the  hearts  that  long 
to  clasp  them,  and  which,  in  unbelief  of  these  invisible  verities,  "  would  not 
be  comforted,  because  they  are  not."  Our  readers  may  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  treat  reserved  for  them  in  this  volume,  when  we  mention 
that  among  a  variety  of  other  topics,  it  includes  chapters  on  the  following 
points:  "Disembodied,  yet  Conscious;"  "Absent  from  the  Body,  Present 
with  the  Lord ;"  "  The  Sudden,  yet  Glorious  Transition ;"  "  Solicitude  felt 
in  Heaven  for  Friends  on  Earth ;"  "  Modes  of  Celestial  Information ;" 
"The  Nearness  of  Heaven  and  Earth;"  "Departed  Children  still  Mem- 
bers of  the  Same  Family;"  "Communion  of  the  Dead  with  the  Living;" 
"Reunion  in  Heaven;"  "We  shall  know  each  other;"  "Individual 
Friendships  among  the  Glorified,"  &c.,  &c.  "We  are  hardly  prepared  to 
endorse  some  of  the  sentiments  quoted,  and  might  point,  particularly,  to 
pp.  90,  149,  where  expressions  occur  bearing  on  the  intercession  of  the 
saints  in  heaven.  But  we  cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  all  who  feel 
interested  (and  who  can  fail  to  be  interested  ?)  in  the  all-important  ques- 
tions with  which  it  deals. 

Popery,  Ancient  and  Modem :  its  Spirit,  Principles,  Character,  Objects, 
Prospects,  Checks,  and  Extirpation ;  with  Warnings  and  Counsels  to  the 
People  of  England.  By  John  Campbell,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Martyr 
of  Erromanga,"  &c.,  &c.     London  :  John  Snow.     1865. 

Dr  Campbell  in  his  preface  says,  "  The  writer,  in  addition  to  his  anti- 
popish  labours  in  the  pulpit,  and  through  the  periodical  press  many  years 
ago,  published  a  book  entitled  '  Popery  and  Puseyism,'  which  he  intended 
mainly  to  form  an  introduction  to  works  of  greater  bulk  and  higher  pretensions. 
To  that  volume  he  now  adds  his  present  more  complete  and  systematic  view, 
as  a  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  for  it  is  the  last  on  the  subject  he  will  ever  write. 
When  he  shall  have  finished  his  course,  and  have  been  gathered  to  his 
'  fathers,  he  desires  no  other  monument  than  a  rude  slab  from  nature's  quarry, 
bearing  his  simple  name,  with  the  memorable  words  of  Bishop  Hall,  of  hon- 
oured memory,  inscribed  below,  "No  peace  with  Rome."  These  words 
indicate  a  sad  foreboding,  to  which  all  Dr  Campbell's  friends  will  listen  with 
sincere  regret.  To  the  prediction  which  we  have  put  in  italics,  they  vdll  be 
ready  to  reply,  Deus  avertat.  And  were  it  within  the  bounds  of  human  wishes, 
they  would  exclaim,  in  regard  to  the  veteran  champion  himself,  in  the 
language  of  Eastern  hyperbole,  "  0  king,  live  for  ever  ! "  At  all  events,  we 
hope  he  may  be  spared  as  long  as  an  old  lady  of  our  acquaintance  hoped 
she  would  be — "  to  see  Antichrist  brought  down."  The  ready  talent,  the 
manly  fidelity,  and  the  indomitable  pluck,  with  which  Dr  Campbell  has, 
in  the  great  conflict  between  Rome  and  the  Gospel,  so  often  stood  in  the 
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gap,  and  "turned  the  battle  to  the  gate,"  are  as  truly  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, as  they  are  well-known ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  from 
the  work  before  us,  that  "  his  bow  abides  in  strength."  In  this  volume, 
which  is  dedicated,  in  a  sentence  of  glowing  but  well-earned  pane- 
gyric, to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  author  seems  to  have  gathered  up 
all  his  strength  for  a  parting  blow  at  Romanism.  Tn  the  Introduction, 
he  has  collected  statistics  to  shew  the  progress  and  present  strength  of 
Popery  in  England,  giving  an  appalling  list  of  bishops,  priests,  religious 
houses,  convents,  and  schools.  Here  we  were  struck  with-  the  following 
reflection,  which,  as  coming  from  a  Congregationalist  (though  Dr  Campbell 
is  far  from  being  an  exclusivist  in  such  matters),  claims  special  atten- 
tion.— "  Each  popish  diocese  is  a  well  appointed  army,  with  a  general  at 
its  head,  able,  zealous,  resolute,  and  enterprising ;  while  the  command  in 
chief  is  vested  in  a  cardinal,  to  whom  all,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
render  implicit  obedience.  Compared  with  this,  how  loose,  and  disjointed, 
and  impotent,  are  aU  the  other  ecclesiastical  polities  of  the  land!"  This  is 
followed  by  no  less  than  thirty-five  chapters,  on  the  leading  errors  of  the 
Popish  system,  in  which  each  of  them  is  treated  briefly,  but  with  charac- 
teristic point,  force,  and  freedom.  In  Dr  Campbell's  style  of  dealing  with 
these  questions,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Luther.  There  is  the  same 
directness  in  coming  to  the  point,  the  same  intense  "heart-hatred  of  Popery, 
and  of  all  superstition  whatsoevei*,"  the  same  absence  of  ceremony  and  soft 
speaking,  and,  above  all,  the  same  combination  of  the  love  of  truth  and 
the  love  of  liberty.  These  two  things,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Reformers  and 
Covenanters  of  old,  are  never  found  disjoined  in  the  writings  of  our 
author.  He  pleads  for  liberty,  but  it  is  the  liberty  which  is  based  upon 
and  bound  up  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
guard  the  liberties  of  England  against  papal  encroachment,  he  sounds  the 
alarm  bell  from  the  towers  of  the  sanctuary,  mindful  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

The  Hand-Book  of  English  Literature.  By  Joseph  Angus,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Examiner  in  English  Language,  Literature,  and  History,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.     London  :  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  ordered  the  Christian 
schools  to  be  shut  up,  and  interdicted  the  use  of  the  classics  to  Christians, 
on  the  insulting  pretence  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  profane  learning, 
there  has  been  a  sort  of  conspiracy  in  certain  quarters  to  taboo  religion, 
to  banish  the  Christian  element  from  literary  society.  Our  literary  clubs 
and  periodicals  make  a  point  of  ignoring  Christianity,  and  seem  to  think 
that  religion  disqualifies  a  man  as  a  critic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  still 
exists,  in  certain  religious  schools,  a  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  literature  ; 
not  indeed  that  they  would  proscribe  its  study,  but  they  would  keep 
religion  and  literature  widely  apart,  as  they  would  assign  them  different 
shelves  in  the  library.  They  speak  as  if  there  were  something  intrinsically 
godless  in  literature,  and  secularising  in  its  pursuit — a  mode  of  reasoning 
which  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  natural 
sciences.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  so  little  of  our  literature 
is  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit ;  but  it  surely  admits  of  being  treated 
in  a  religious  spirit.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we 
notice  the  work  before  us,  the  object  of  which  is  to  view  our  literature 
with  the  eye  of  a  Christian,  and  render  its  study  subservient  to  the  great 
ends  of  morality  and  religion.  We  know  no  man  better  qualified  than  Dr 
Angus,  in  point  of  literary  acquirements,  judgment,  taste,  candour,  and 
liberality  of  spirit,  to  do  justice  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken ;  and  he 
has  executed  it  with  much  tact  and  success.  Within  the  compass  of  a 
pretty  sizable  hand-book,  he  has  comprised  the  whole  circle  of  English 
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literature,  from  its  earliest  stages  down  to  the  present  day.  This,  of 
itself,  was  no  small  effort,  and  when  we  say  that  hardly  a  writer  of  any 
mark  in  his  day,  among  our  philosophers,  historians,  theologians,  poets, 
dramatists,  and  novelists,  has  been  omitted,  some  idea  may  be  formed  as 
to  the  amount  of  information  conveyed.  Of  our  more  eminent  authors, 
Dr  Angus  has  furnished  careful  analyses  and  judicious  estimates,  and, 
without  anything  of  that  finical  censoriousness,  that  wholesale  reprobation, 
or  that  groaning  disparagement,  with  which  some  good  men  treat  the  lighter 
and  perhaps  more  objectionable  portions  of  our  literature,  and  than  which 
few  things  can  be  more  repulsive— ^all  is  contemplated  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view ;  the  scourge  is  applied  where  it  was  needed,  and  the  warning 
IS  sounded  at  the  right  time.  We  are  not  sure  whether,  at  any  previous 
part  of  our  history,  a  judgment  more  faithful  and  appreciative  could  have 
issued  from  what  has  been  called  the  religious  press. 

Of  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr  Angus,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  plan  could  be  devised  which  should  include  every 
requisite,  or  avoid  every  disadvantage.  After  a  learned  and  elaborate 
Introduction,  tracing  the  progress  of  our  language  through  its  three 
periods,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  English,  the  author 
examines  our  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  next  our  dramatic  writers, 
and  finally  our  prose  writers,  during  the  same  period — a  plan  which,  of 
course,  necessitates  a  threefold  journey  over  the  field  of  our  literature,  and 
which  we  consider  on  that  account  undesirable.  To  an  author  who  has 
laid  us  under  such  obligations,  it  seems  almost  ungracious  to  indulge  in 
minute  criticism.  But  we  cannot  help  expressing  some  regret,  that  our 
author's  plan  obliged  him  to  embrace  almost  every  writer  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, and  thus  overload  the  memory  of  his  readers  with  names  unknown 
to  fame,  leaving  himself  too  little  space  to  do  justice  to  the  brighter 
stars,  which,  after  all,  constitute  what  is  properly  known  as  English 
litei'ature.  For  the  same  reason  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  furnish,  to 
any  satisfactory  amount,  those  characteristic  extracts,  which  impart  such 
a  charm  to  works  of  this  description,  and  which  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
style  and  character  of  an  author's  works  than  whole  pages  of  analysis.  In 
poetry  this  is  almost  indispensable.  Among  minor  blemishes,  we  notice 
that  the  "Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,"  which  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  all 
question  by  Mr  Grosart  to  have  been  the  genuine  production  of  Michael 
Bruce,  is  here  ascribed  to  Logan,  who  first  stole  the  manuscript  from  the 
father  of  the  deceased  poet,  and  then  published  it  as  his  own  !  (P.  225.) 
Literary  justice  demands  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  goods.  These,  how- 
ever, are  comparative  trifles  in  a  work  which  embodies  so  much  substantial 
worth.  We  heartily  commend  the  volume  as  a  fitting  companion  to  the 
Doctor's  growing  family  of  Hand-books,  and  predict  for  it  a  success  equal 
to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  its  predecessors. 

Biography  of  the  late  John  Coldstream,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.E.,  &c.     By  John 
'    HuTTON  Balfour,  M.D.,  &c.     "With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  James 
Lewis.     London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.     18G5. 

Dr  Coldstream's  life  presents  but  few  incidents.  Born  and  educated 
(chiefly)  in  Leith,  he  commenced  practice  there,  and  migrated  no  farther  than 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  finally  settled.  This  volume  may  rather  be  regarded 
as  a  record  of  his  inner  rather  than  his  outer  life ;  and  that  chiefly  as  re- 
corded by  himself  in  letters,  journals,  or  diaries.  As  such,  but  only  as  such,  it 
is  valuable.  There  are  materials  enough  in  the  volume  for  a  pretty  thorough 
understanding  of  the  rise,  growth,  and  consolidation  of  a  clear,  conscientious, 
and  naturally  truthful  human  soul.  To  those  of  his  friends  who  knew  the 
man  and  his  outward  ways,  this  biography  will  be  doubly  valuable ;  but  one 
who  knew  him  not  will  have  but  a  shadovry  and  imperfect  conception  of 
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the  man  in  all  his  round  fulness.  A  beloved  physician  he  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  one  who,  from  his  youth  up,  saw  and  realised  the  unseen,  and  en- 
deavoured in  all  things  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God.  This  record  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  science,  of  literary  and  of  professional  men  ;  for  here, 
sure  enough,  is  one  of  themselves,  and  of  the  highest  mental  qualifications, 
shewing,  most  manfully,  that  it  is  possible,  and  more  than  possible,  to  serve 
God  with  all  the  heart,  to  love  his  word  as  much  and  as  well  as  his  works, 
and  to  see  God  everywhere,  and  to  know  and  acknowledge  him  in  every- 
thing. Here  also  is  one  proof  more  that  godliness  is  profitable  for  all 
things,  having  promise  of  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Gleanings  from  British  and  Irish  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  Introduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Hon.  Barbara 
Bedford.  London :  William  Macintosh,  Paternoster  Row.  1865. 
These  "Gleanings"  are  of  an  exceedingly  fragmentary  character ;  but 
they  contain  many  valuable  morsels,  which  will  be  new  to  the  general 
reader  of  history.  The  writer  also  views  everything  from  an  Episcopal  stand- 
point, and  her  reading  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  authors  of 
that  communion.  The  great  fault,  rather  defect,  of  the  book  is,  that  while 
the  writer  gives  the  narrative  mainly,  at  least  most  frequently,  she  quotes 
no,  or  very  few,  authorities.  In  a  historical  work,  extending  over  many 
hundred  years  in  the  ground  it  covers,  the  writer  should  have  quoted  her 
authorities  for  all  important  statements  of  fact,  specially  in  cases  where  the 
facts  are  in  doubt,  disputed,  or  denied.  The  lack  of  authorities  deprives 
the  book  of  all  historical  value,  specially  as  the  few  that  are  quoted  are  at 
second  or  third  hand.  Still  the  work  has  its  place,  and  its  value.  It  will 
prove  good  reading  for  the  young,  for  the  ill  instructed,  for  those  who  wish 
Only  to  possess  general  ideas ;  but  for  students  of  history  the  work  is 
neither  adapted  nor  intended.  The  author  has  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the-way 
information,  which  she  conveys  in  a  pleasant  style. 

Wholesome  Words :  or  One  Hundred  Choice  Prayers  selected  Jrom  old 
Authors.  Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  E,  Ryland,  M.A.  London  :  Jackson, 
Walford,  &  Hodder.     1865. 

The  title  of  this  volume  sufficiently  explains  its  contents.  The  passages 
selected  are  good  and  well  known ;  but  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  extracts,  without  exception,  are  from  so  well-known  men, 
only,  as  Thomas  Adams,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sibbes,  and  Leighton.  We  ex- 
pected from  the  accomplished  and  erudite  author,  a  greater  variety  and 
more  recherche  materials.  Out  of  his  vast  stores,  we  looked  for  some  rich 
and  racy  extracts  from  some  of  the  rarer  and  less  familiarly  known  puritans. 
To  many  readers,  however,  the  passages  selected  will  be  new  and  fresh, 
and  to  such  readers  we  commend  the  volume. 

The  Righteousness  of  God,  as  taught  by  Ht  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

with  appendices  on  Human  Igrwrance  of  Divine   Things;   on  Future 

Retribution ;  on  the  Doctrine,  of  Election.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Destiny 

of  the  Human  Race."    London:  Simpkin  &  Marshall.     1865. 

We  have  not  read  "The  Destiny  of  the  Human  Race  ;"  and  we  do  not 

know  who  or  what  the  author  is.     But  we  have  no  intention  of  inquiring 

after  it.     The  work  before  us  is  quite  enough  for  us.     We  have  read  it 

nearly  all  through,  and  we  do  not  like  it.     The  author  is  not  fit  to  write  a 

continuous  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  he  here 

attempts.     He  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.     We  differ 

from  nim,  on  every  point,  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  phi-ase  "  the 

righteousness  of  God,"  the  key  of  that  epistle,  of  nearly  all  the  epistles,  of 
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nearly  the  whole  of  revealed  truth.  We  differ  from  him  on  "human 
ignorance  of  divine  things,"  on  "future  retribution,"  and  on  "  the  doctrine 
of  election."  In  this  department  of  our  Review,  we  can  only  give  judgment 
in  a  case  of  this  sort  without  giving  our  reasons  :  and  on  mature  delibera- 
tion, we  pronounce  this  a  bad  and  worthless  book,  worthy  of  having  no 
man's  time  bestowed  on  it,  to  the  extent  that  we,  for  readers'  behoof,  have 
sorrowfully  been  compelled  to  bestow  ours. 

Fireside  Thoughts,  Ballads,  &c.,  &c.    By  Claribel.    London  :  James  Nisbet 
&  Co.,  21  Berners  Street.     1865. 

We  remember  once  to  have  heard  a  criticism  from  a  learned  professor, 
himself  a  true  critic  and  a  genuine  poet,  which  applies  to  the  volume  before 
us.  He  encouraged  his  students,  of  whom  we  are  proud  to  reckon  ourselve.s 
one,  to  write,  and  give  him  for  criticism,  occasional  snatches  of  poetry.  One 
young  man  sent  in  a  piece  with  which  the  Professor  was  so  pleased,  that  he 
read  it  in  the  class,  with  high  encomiums.  The  poor  fellow,  encouraged  by 
the  professor's  kind  words,  kept  firing  off  piece  after  piece,  till  the  worthy 
old  man  at  last  lost  patience,  and  one  day  read  another  of  the  would-be 
poet's  pieces,  in  his  best  style  ;  and  added  the  following  criticism,  which  it 
is  needless  to  say  stopped  the  inflow  of  poetry  on  the  Professor  :  "  This  is 
the  poetry  of  a  man  who  has  read  poetry,  not  of  a  poet."  The  criticism 
occurred  to  our  mind  frequently  as  we  read  this  ^lim  little  volume,  which, 
however,  is  partly  prose  and  partly  poetry.  Archbishop  Whately  once 
said  to  a  poetic  friend  of  ouirs,  "  If  I  could  write  as  good  prose  as  you,  I 
should  never  attempt  any  poetry."  The  prose  of  the  author  of  this 
volume  is  so  good  that  we  feel  inclined  to  tender  a  similar  advice.  But 
the  poems  after  all  are  really  pretty  things  of  their  kind. 

Hymns  of  the  Cross.  Selected  and  arranged,  with  Introductory  Meditations, 
by  Mr  and  Mrs  H.  Grattan  Guiness.     London  :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1865. 

This  volume,  elegantly  printed  and  "  got  up,"  contains  a  very  well  known 
and  very  choice  selection  of  hymns.  Some  of  them  are  original.  And  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  those  which  bear  the  signature  of  "  Grattan  Guiness," 
are  very  far  from  being  the  worst  in  the  volume ;  they  are  worthy  of  their 
companions,  and  do  no  disgrace,  suggest  no  unpleasant  comparison  with 
the  very  best  of  them.     The  volume  is  every  way  praiseworthy. 

The  Godly  Man's  Ark :  or  City  of  Refuge  in  the  day  of  his  distress.  Five 
Sermons,  designed  for  the  support  and  consolation  of  the  Saints  of  God 
in  the  time  of  their  affliction.  By  Edward  Calamy,  B.D.,  late  pastor  of 
St  Mary's,  Aldermanbury.     Nisbet  &  Co.     1865. 

This  is  an  elegant  little  volume,  a  reprint,  and  a  new  edition  of  Calamy's 
Five  Sermons  on  Affliction.  The  five  sermons  are  on  the  same  text ;  the 
first  is  a  funeral  sermon,  preached  at  the  burial  of  a  lady,  and  out  of  it  the 
'  other  four  grew.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  times,  that 
reprints  of  the  Puritan  divines  are  in  such  demand.  This  little  book  has 
always  been  a  great  favoutite,  and  it  has  been  very  often  reprinted  ;  in  its 
present  form  it  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  elegance  in  paper,  print,  and 
binding. 

Thoughts  at  Seventy-nine.     By  the  Author  of  "Thoughts  on  Devotion," 
&c.,  &c.     London  :  Jackson  &  Walford.     1865. 

These  "  Thoughts "  are  very  miscellaneous.  The  venerable  author  is 
discursive,  and  writes  with  equal  elegance  in  prose  and  verse.  We  are  not 
so  sure  of  "metrical  prayers."  A  man  does  not  pray  in  metre;  his 
thoughts,  when  before  <jod,  do  not  wait  for  the  trammels  and  fetters  of 
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rhyme.  There  are  some  translations  in  metre  which  seem  to  us  in  a 
happier  vein.  Readers  will  know  the  author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Devotion," 
and  rejoice  that  he  is  still  spared  to  think, —  to  think  so  wisely  and  to  express 
his  thoughts  so  well,  as  he  does  in  this  volume. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Davis ;  for  forty -nine  years  a  Missionary  in 
New  Zealand.  By  the  Rev  J.  N.  Coleman,  M.A.  London :  Xisbet 
&Co.     1865.  ^ 

This  volume  would  have  been  interesting  at  any  time ;  it  is  doubly  so 
in  the  light  cast  on  it  by  recent  events.  "We  have  here  properly  no 
biography ;  the  author,  rather  editor,  does  well  simply  to  call  it  "a  Memoir." 
The  materials  consist  almost  wholly  of  letters  addressed  by  Mr  Davis  over 
a  long  series  of  years  to  the  editor,  and  very  interesting  and  sensible 
letters  they  are.  The  author  of  them  was  a  substantial  yeoman  farmer  in 
the  west  of  England,  when  it  pleased  God  in  his  grace  to  call  him  out  of 
darkness,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr  Coleman's  ministry.  All  his 
life  long  he  felt  towards  his  spiritual  father  the  affection  of  a  son,  an 
affection  which  Mr  Coleman  well  reciprocated.  Mr  Davis  was  accepted  by 
the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  and  sent  out  to  New  Zealand, 
as  one  of  their  earliest  agents  on  that  field,  as  a  sort  of  missionary, 
mechanical,  Catechist.     Many  years  after  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 

{)riest,  and  finally  died  as  he  lived  and  where  he  had  laboured.  The 
etters  from  Mr  Davis  to  Mr  Coleman  extend  over  a  great  many  years, 
from  1816  to  1862,  and  are  supplemented  by  sundry  extracts  from  letters 
to  other  members  of  his  family,  and  from  his  own  private  journals.  The 
volume  lacks  much,  but  it  has  much.  The  materials  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  The  letters  are  the  plain  and  private  thoughts  of  a  shrewd, 
sensible  man,  full  of  devotion  to  his  Master's  work ;  whose  faith  never 
fails,  and  whose  diligence  never  flags,  "We  can  honestly  commend  the 
volume  to  any  reader  who  wants  to  have  a  look  at  New  Zealand,  and  its 
missionary  work,  from  the  commencement  of  that  work,  down  nearly  to  the 
present  time.  No  one  can  read  the  volume  without  being  benefited  and 
stirred  up  by  the  earnest  efforts,  and  diligent  and  daily  labours  of  this 
worthy  man,  who,  under  God,  owed  so  much  to  his  own  unaided  efforts ; 
for  Mr  Davis  was  as  nearly  as  possible  a  self-taught  man,  and  as  such  he 
deserves  a  place  among  those  whose  names  and  deeds  are  on  record  as 
"self-taught  men." 

Like  unto  Christ.  De  Imitatione  Christi.  (Ascribed  to  Thomas  k  Kempis.) 
''  A  New  Translation."     London  :  Sampson  Low.     1865. 

There  is  no  end  of  editions  of  Thomas  ii  Kempis.  Like  Bunyan  or 
Shakespeare,  each  year  sees  some  new  effort.  This  is  not  only  a  new 
edition,  but  a  new  translation.  "  In  1828,  M.  Languinais  reckoned  the 
editions  and  translations  of  the  Imitation,  a  book  which  Johnson  said 
'  the  world  had  opened  its  arms  to  receive,'  at  more  than  two  thousand. 
He  saw  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  translations  in  the  Catalan,  Castilian, 
Flemish,  Portugese,  Dutch,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Greek,  English,  Hungarian, 
Ilyrian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
other  languages."  We  can  say  of  this  translation,  that  it  is  accurate  and 
elegant,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  it ;  the  print,  paper,  binding,  editing, 
are  all  first  rate ;  and  to  our  Teaders  we  can  safely  tender  the  advice,  if 
they  are  without  a  copy,  and  wish  to  possess  one,  this  edition  is  one  of  the 
very  best  we  have  seen,  and  we  can  commend  it.  There  is  an  admirable 
prologue  on  "  The  Book  and  the  Man,"  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  biographic  and  bibliographic  lore.  The  footnotes  are  pertinent, 
and  every  way  admirable. 
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